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Editorial 

TnE present issue of the Chinese Recorder 
®ut Special ^ special one in nnniber of illustrations, size, 

and contents. The articles are widely though not 
exhaustively representative. Reliable .statistical suniinaiies 
under present conditions are unobtainable. We are looking 
to the China Continuation Committee to solve this problem. 
The articles, however, are specific reports from men engaged 
on the firing line of mission work. The progre.ss indicated is 
clear and definite. It is evident that the work, be it educa¬ 
tional, medical, or evangelistic, centres around the preparation 
of Chinese workers. This concentration on the part of the 
missionary body on the training of the Chinese does not militate 
against its evangelistic purpose and tends to greater general 
efficiency. The increasing activity of Chinese Christians is 
a prominent feature. Progress in self-support also is evident. 
We hope in the near future to investigate this more definitely. 
In some centres the movement for co-operation—as, for 
instance, in the Yangtze Valley and Canton Province—appears 
to be at a standstill : in P'ukien and West China, however, 
progress has been most marked. It is significant that the 
outstanding events in evangelistic work during 1914 liave 
been those conducted on a basis of careful organization and 
wide co-operation. 
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JEvanaeU'stic features of the evangelistic work as 

Morh. touched on in these articles are worthy of special 
mention. Among these the definite progress 
made in reaching the long neglected Moslem population of China 
calls for thanksgiving and an appeal for increased support. 
Possibly the most prominent feature of evangelistic work in 
general is the change in the attitude of the gentry and iu- 
fluential people of China. This is frequently referred to in 
the articles. Not only do they show a greater tolerance 
towards Christianity, but there have been many instances 
of sympathetic recognition and assistance of evangelistic cam¬ 
paigns and Christian institutions. We may say that Chris¬ 
tianity is now a positive force in the ranks of all classes of 
people in China. Another outstanding feature of evangelistic 
work is the development of plans for the nurture of Christians. 
Summer Bible schools are on the increase. The Sunday 
School as a feature of evangelistic work is developing rapidly. 
The war has not so far affected the use of the Sunday School 
Le.sson Notes. In 1911, 27»ooo of these were i.ssued weekly : 
according to the last report this number had increased to 80,000 
a Sunday. The increasing use and distinct emphasis on the 
need of pedagogical methods of teaching are prominent. Many 
men are engaged in special Sunday School work. There are 
also several Chiue.se Sunday School secretaries. 

Hi 

mark ^^^^e no special article dealing with 

medical work, we are glad to be able to add 
a few encouraging facts showing the general progress made 
throughout the year. There has been a marked improvement 
in the number of training schools for nur.ses, both male and 
female. There is a stronger realization on the part of medical 
missionaries in China that their most pressing duty is to train 
efficient Chinese medical workers. A clear distinction is being 
made between graduates from well equipped medical schools 
aud helpers trained only in hospitals. There has been a strong 
movement to eliminate, as rapidly as possible, poorly trained 
medical students. The Nurses’ Association of China has made 
progress towards the co-ordination and standardizing of the 
work at the various hospitals. Progress in the development of 
efficient nurses has been marked during the past year. The 
outstanding needs of this branch of work are : first, inore men 
to translate medical te.Ktbooks into Chinese ; second, more 
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extensive propagation of sanitary and hygienic principles 
amongst the Chinese ; third, more efficient manning and 
equipment of present hospitals, dispensaries, and medical 
students. 

* : 1 : 

_ « ^ TfiJiRE is a strong iiiovement in China in the 

Some Umpoitant j- .• rc . . • . . . 

^TenDcnctes direction ot more efficient mission organization 

and the concentration of executive responsibil¬ 
ity. The London Missionary Society and the Missions of the 
American Board are moving away somewhat from over emphasis 
on individualism towards oiganizatioii which will work through 
committees aimed to co-ordinate the work more. This is also 
decidedly true of Noi tliern Baptists aud even the Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention have under consideration certain 
matters tending in the same direction. Then there is also 
concentrated and systematic study of the work of various phases 
of mission work as a whole. The results of such a study of the 
requirements of the educational missionary have been put forth 
by a special committee on the preparation of educational mis¬ 
sionaries. The Language Study Commission which, in Nov¬ 
ember of last year, visited seven centres where the study of the 
language is being carried on by missionaries is another 
instance of the same tendency. Their report should throw light 
on the general problem of the training of missionaries. Such 
movements are bound to result in greater co-ordination in the 
work of Missions as a whole. With regard to the problem of 
producing and distributing Christian literature plans are also 
under consideration for co-operative effort. Just what form 
these plans will finally take cannot yet be said, but we may 
confidently look for development, during the coming year, that 
will put the work of Christian literature on a more efficient 
basis. 

I short article by Dr. Gamewell serves to 

JEJ'ucattonal , ..i, .. 

‘IKHorli snow that the China Educational Association is 

endeavouring to bring about a balanced system 
of mission schools by laying emphasis upon the need of well 
equipped primary schools. There is a feeling abroad, also, 
that an increase in the number of colleges and universities 
might well wait until we have more workers for those which 
exist. Progress in the co-ordination of our school work is 
indicated in the appointment of two district superintendents 
of schools—one by the Southern Methodist Mission and 
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another by the American Presbyterian Mission. The West 
China Christian Educational Union has for some time had a 
secretary giving his time to the development of educational 
work in that section. It should be noted, that while definite 
data thereon are not in hand, yet much of the present activity 
in the Chine.se Church is due to the pre.sence of those who 
have been through mission schools. There is also increasing 
activity on the part of modern trained men in respect to the 
educational system of the Chinese Government. Some ofiihese 
leaders are Christians and the product of mission schools in 
part. A significant Educational Conference is planned for 
1915 to meet in Tientsin, to which three Chinese educational 
workers will be sent as representatives from each province. 
The first college for teachers in normal and middle schools is to be 
started in Nanking during the current year. Mission schools 

should take steps to keep in close touch with these movements. 

^ ^ 

While there has been a decided change of eiii- 
phasis with regard to institutional and evangelistic 
work there is still great need for further emphasis 
on the main purpose of mission work. Dr. E. D. Burton in 
an article in the October number of the International Revieiv 
of Missions on “ The Findings of the Continuation Committee 
Conferences in Asia on Education,” remarks “In China no 
conference expressly mentions either conversion or permeation 
among the purposes for which schools are maintained.” Mr. 
Sidney Clark, who has visited most of the large mission fields, 
in an article in the same magazine on “Is F'oreigu Mission 
Work out of Balance? ” says, “For it is not overstating the 
case to say that many missionaries are forgetting how' to 
evangelize. And the lost art must be recovered, for world 
evangelization has hardly yet commenced.” These utterances 
show the need of mission work in China with regard to its 
main function. Another outstanding need is that Chinese 
Christians should have a deeper realization of the part they 
should play in the future propagation of the Gospel in China. 
The Chinese Church does not yet recognize its responsibility 
nor feel its own power in this regard. Again, there is need of 
more co-ordination between the various pha.se.s of mission work 
in China. The work of Missions should in its main features 
move as a whole. The day of individual missionary effort and 
isolated Missions is passed. The co-ordination and organiza- 
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tiou of the missionary body in China does not approach in size 
and is certainly no more intricate than that of any big trading 
concern in the United States. The chief need of educational 
work is more concentration. We need a complete system of 
schools that will serve all our mission work. A few definite 
fundamental principles need to be thought out and accepted by 
us all. Are we, for instance, to do all we can to educate China 
as a whole? Judging from the expressions heard in the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee Conference in China and the recom¬ 
mendations made in the Findings, the idea of a large section of 
the missionary body is that the responsibility for educating China 
is upon us. Another question, however, which needs to have 
more emphasis is; Ought we to have in connection with our 
mission work a complete system of schools to train primarily 
the Christians and be the nucleus of a system of Christian 
education to be carried on by the Chinese Church ? The 
present situation wherein all kinds of apparently limitless 
demands for money are being sent home is, to say the least, 
confusing to those at home. The intensive development of 
educational work is its outstanding need. 


S)cvotional 

ILfterature. 


'-K * * 

The following from an article in the October 1914 
issue of the International Review of Missions by 
Dr. Job. Warneck, is significant. 


“ Our converts are in danger of appropriating Christian 
terminology, the ‘language of Canaan,’ and availing themselves of 
it in phrases which seem very pious and yet are for them forms of 
speech and not the natural expressions of their own spiritual life. 
The literature supplied by us should powerfully aid in this contest 
with those heathen traditions peculiar to each people and which are 
so subtly operative in their effects. According to my experience 
the devotional literature supplied by the missionaries is in many 
cases too European, occupying itself too little with those things 
whicli of necessity trouble the young converts and calling insuffi¬ 
cient attention to the peculiar dangers in their patli. For this rea.sou 
it is in my judgment not well for us simply to translate good 
American or European literature. We ought to give the converts 
more than translations, namely books which are written in recogni¬ 
tion of their special needs and with sympathetic understanding of 
the questions which trouble their souls and the difficulties which 
obstruct their path. It stands to reason that a Chinese convert 
needs different devotional books from an Englishman, and the best 
which Germany or America offers in this respect will not speak to 
the converted negro of wiiat his soul requires after its deliverance 
from the lowest idol worship. He who writes devotional literature 
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ill the mission field must be in iniimqle contact with the inner life 
of those for whom be writes.” 

i-K -i- 

It has been suggested to us that an 

(Tbe atio /Rtesion cr » c t.u 

_ ^ , article on the probable effects of the 

linorh In Cbtna. . . ^ . 

war upon mission work in China would 

be very timely. The suggestion is a good one. Up to date, 
how'ever, the data that might form the basis of such an article 
are too indefinite. Furthermore, the effect of the war upon 
mission work has not been as great as was anticipated. A 
philosophical discussion of the relation of tlie war to Chris¬ 
tianity is hardly within our province, for mission work in 
China is still going on and we have hardly adequate space for the 
many excellent articles thereon we have been able to secure. 
While the first fears with regard to the effect of the war upou 
mission work have passed, we are not yet in a position to 
venture a prophecy that in this respect the war has done its 
worst. We have been able to gather a few facts that will throw 
light on the present situation and furnish food for thought and 
subjects for prayer with regard to the future. In the U. S. A. 
the situation is well summed up in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Home Department of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Mission in these words,— “There is no reason to 
anticipate that the ability of the American people to maintain 
their missionary work has been or is likely to be seriously 
impaired.” Of course the American Mission Boards are plan¬ 
ning cautiously. The Y. M. C. A. is engaged in a special 
campaign to complete the budget for 1914. With regard to 
the continental .societies, which naturally have been hardest 
hit, the situation has not changed greatly; in the case of 
some of them the situation will likely become acute, and 
necessitate after the war a tremendous burden of reconstruc¬ 
tion, The China Continution Committee is from time to time 
receiving funds which, in accordance with the wishes of the 
donors, are given to certain mission societies to assist them 
over the present strain. The effect upon British mission 
societies has in general been less than was anticipated. The 
London Missionary Society reports that the situation is at 
present satisfactory. Beyond the failure to secure passage for 
new missionaries, owing to the commandeering of ships by the 
British Government, the China Inland Mission has not felt any 
marked effect of the war upon their funds or work. The Church 
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Missionary Society likewise, while endeavouring to economize, 
is proceeding without any set-back to the general work. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, however, has ordered a 25 per cent, 
reduction in all expenditures for 1915, which will necessitate 
considerable readjustment of their work. The contributions 
from the British section of the World’s Sunday School Union 
have fallen off, and the China Sunday School Union has been 
compelled to look to the American section to make this good. 
The Christian Literature Society and the tract societies are 
having to economize also. But taken in general the situation is 
encouraging. Such reductions as are necessary will tend to 
stimulate the Chinese section of the Church in China. In the 
article on work in Canton there is special reference to the way 
the Chinese Christians have already responded. Affairs in 
general will need to get much worse before the situation will 
in any sense approach the character of a set-back of mission 
work in general. The Mission Fields the organ of the Reformed 
Church in America, suggests that the “ war almost necessitates 
a great evangelistic effort throughout the non-Christian world.” 
The idea of this is to off-set the danger that exists of a mis¬ 
interpretation of Christianity, 
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In our last issue we referred to the wide 
©resent, subjects of vital interest to the 

Subscribers. missionary body to be treated in our 
pages during the year on which we have 
entered. We would like to emphasize the present and future 
value of the Recordkr to the missionary in China, in view of 
the fact that a good percentage of those who drop their sub¬ 
scriptions or fail to subscribe at all, do so because of their 
arrangement to read some other friend’s Recorder, or may 
be to share in the payment of a subscription. The cost is 
too small to run the grave risk of future chagrin at not having 


taken the earliest opportunity of keeping a file of the Recorder. 
The Recorder is the only paper of its kind in China. 

Some subscribers have recently had to drop the Recorder 
through financial stringency. Perhaps some friend, not so affect¬ 
ed by war conditions, seeing this, might like to help such to keep 
their subscription and interest alive. Some others have taken 
the magazine for one year only. The January number is not 
being sent them, but .sliould they, in some way, caicli sight of 
this notice we would like tlieni to know that for a month or 
two we will print extra copie-s in case they wish to join in later. 


By an unfortunate error ou page 50 , W. W. Warren was printed 

instead of G. G. Warren. 
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Sanctuary?. 


‘ Th^ eJfccLual,feyveHt prayer of a righteous man availeih much." James v, i 6 . 

"For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am fin the midst of them. ’ 
—St. Matthew xviii, 20, 


PR.^Y 


For the mighty working of the 
Holy Spirit of God in the hearts of 
Chinese Moslems (p. it). 

That the Ctiine.se Chinch may grow 
in love snfilciently to be able to meet 
the call to evangelize the Moslems 

That more missionaries from home 


and more of those already in China 
may be sit apart for work among 
the Moslems (p. 12). 

For abetter balancing of missionary 
educational work by strengthening 
that done in the elemeriary schools (p. 
13); the continued improvement in 
these schools in Shantung (p. 33), and 
for more and better trained teachers 
in those in Kiangsu (p. 36). 

For a closer contact between the 
mission and government schools {p. 
13) and that the effort of the Kiangsu 
Educational A.ssoctaiion to bring this 
about may be successful (p, 14). 

That the Bible classes now forbid¬ 
den in government schools may again 
be allowed (p. 28). 

For more industrial teachers in 
Kiangsu {p. 36). 

For more co-ordination between 
the different branches of work in 
Fukien (p. 44). 

For spiritual awakening in the 
Church in Manchuria (p. 16), in Shan¬ 
tung (p. 31), in Fukien (p, 44)5 uud 
in Kvvaugtung (p. 45). 

For more efficient Chinese pastors 
and other Christian workers in 
Manchuria (p. 17), in Shansi (p. 20), 
in Chekiang (p. 40), in Kwangtung 
(p. 46) and in Szechwan (p. 53). 

That the Chinese pastors and Chris¬ 
tian workers may have their needs ful¬ 
filled and be capable of most efficient 
service (p. 31). 

That the opening given by the in¬ 
creased easiness witli which audiences 


may be attracted now may be used 
for the advance of Christ’s Kingdom 

(Pa 29-) ^ 

For more direct evangelism in 

Kwangtung (p. 47 )- 
For more work and more prayer in 
Anhwei (p. 49). 

For advance in Yunnan—a great 
advance—and that the tide of idolatry 
lately encouraged may successfullj'^ be 
stemmed (p. 60), and for strength to 
stand firm against all temptation to 
idolatry in Shansi (p. iS). 


For more foreign workers in Shansi 
(p. 20) and in Yunnan (p. 59). 

For more hospitals and medical 
workers, and for more work for worn • 
en and girls in Shansi (pp. 20, 21). 

I'or neeiled “ machinery ” in Man¬ 
churia (p. 17) and in Chekiang (p. 4 o)« 

For more effective systems of train¬ 
ing and instructing enquirers in Che- 
kiang (p. 41). 

For a greater spirit of initiative on 
the pait of the Chinese in Shansi 
(p. 21). 

That many of China’s leaders maj' 
be brought into touch with Christian 
work (p. 27). 

That some successful method may 
be found for the wide distribution of 
Christian literature (p. 36). 


Give Thanks 

That so tmicli has been accom- 
]ilished in the pa.st with such inade¬ 
quate agents so imperfectly trained 
(P- 23 ). 

For the altered conditions which 
give openings hitherto unknown— 
everywlieie (p. 29); especially in 
Chekiang (p. 36), in Fukien (p. 43), 
and Shantiing (p. 30). 

That the blood of the martyrs has 
once more been the seed of the Church 
—as in North China (p. 29). 

For the help found in the large 
number of new bnildin:,,s added dur¬ 
ing the past five years in Fukien (p. 
42). 

For the large increase in Church 
membership this past year in Shansi 
(p. 18). 

For the example of i'derest ami 
enthusiasm shown by one man in 
Peking who has given thousands of 
Testaments and in other ways borne 
witness (p. 24). 

For the witness of a prominent 
general in the army in Peking, of 
1 .ve as embodied in the teaching and 
words of Christ (p. 24). 

For increased generosity in giving 
for churches and chapels on the part 
of tlie Chinese (p. 39) and for self- 
support, in Kwangtung (p. 45). 

For the increase in number and 
efficiency of day schools in Chekiang 

(P- 37 )- ' . I 

For the assumption of leadership 

and development of initiative among 
the Chiuese in Fukien (p. 43) and 
Kwangtung (p. 45 )- 




II. The governuient lecturer warning the prisoners after an execution. 

THE MODEI, PRISON, TAIYUANFU, SHANSI. 

See article on “ Progress and Needs of Mission Work in Sliansi.” 












NORTH CHINA MOSQUE. 



See article on “Among Chinese Moslems, 









Contributed Articles 


Among Chinese Moslems 

F. H. RHODES. 


m N the work among Chinese Mohammedans can “prog¬ 
ress” be reported ? Yes, thank God, it can. Are there 
any “pressing needs?” Certainly there are pressing 
needs, and we should face them. But since the editor 
asks for a short paper, we must be brief. 


PROGRESS. 


1. This difficult but encouraging work may now be said 
to have a status in China. For long enough this work, like 
an uncared-for orphan, has been knocking at our doors, seek¬ 
ing a home, and claiming attention. Now, in the providence 
of Godj work among Chinese Mohammedans is entering into 
its own rightful position ; the burden so long neglected is 
being cheerfully shouldered ; and the task each of us piously 
hoped someone else would attempt, is being prayerfully faced 
by not a few missionaries. No list has been, or is likely to be, 
published, giving the names of such workers : we can, how¬ 
ever, speak with thankfulness concerning one hundred such 
men and women, and doubtless there are many more definitely 
attempting to reach the Moslem people in this land. “To 
God be the glory, great things He hath done.” 

2. As missionaries, we know the field better than ever 
before. In the past, data concerning the problem of Islam in 
this land were not a little perplexing. What was known, was 
so little known, while the great unknown was too often—like 
our early days’ maps of Africa—filled in with “ general informa¬ 
tion ” more or less inaccurate. Now we see things more 
clearly, and know the field better. Not a few missionaries 
(had they the time to spare) could to-day fill in their own 
maps with facts concerning the Moslems in their districts. It 
is a real sign of progress when we know our field. 

3. We know our Moslem neighbours to-day better than 
ever before. We respect them ; we sympathize with them ; 
and, for Christ’s sake, we love them. The more we know of 

>J0TE.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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their cast-iron creed, and their man-made religion, the more 
we desire to help them. “We have found the Messiah.” He 
has found us and we see clearly our Moslem friend’s great 
need, “Christ, and Him crucified.” We also know that it is 
not true that all Moslems are satisfied and confident in their 
own religion. The response that some make to a sympathetic, 
prayerful approach puts our weak faith to shame. Yes, we 
now know our Moslem neighbours better, and we wonder why 
the Church of Christ has so long neglected them. 

4. The Mohammedans are beginning to know us better. 
This is essential if we are to be a help to them. From 
different parts of the field evidence is forthcoming that some 
Moslems are beginning to recognise a ‘friend,’ rather than a 
‘propagandist,’ in the Christian missionary. This is all to 
the good, but we need to be watchful that such friendship does 
not lead to the veiling of the “glorious Gospel of Christ.” 
So long as the truth is spoken in love, the straighter we are 
where the Gospel is concerned, the more highly will the 
Moslem value our friendship, and the sooner will he be led to 
see his own need. 

5. Individual Mohammedans are stretching out their 
hands to followers of the Ford Jesus Christ. The old cry—so 
full of pathos—“Come over and help us,” is ringing in our 
hearts to-day. Inaudible to the outer ear it is true, but clear, 
and increasing in urgency as W'e note their attitude, and 
recognise “the signs of the times.” It would not be wise to 
write more fully concerning this important progress ; cor¬ 
respondence proves it to be a fact. We may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to refer to one feature of this progress : requests from 
individual Moslems, asking for Christian literature, have come 
to hand from six provinces. The writers are personally un¬ 
known, their correspondence is of recent date, and their appeal 
is heart-searching. The w^ords of one such request may be 
given here in order to stir up our zeal, and quicken our faith :— 
“Will you send any books you have containing the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, in order that I may choose that 
religion which is true?” Under whatever circumstances the 
words w'ere written, they constitute a clear call to Christian 
workers. 

6. Chinese converts from Islam are witnessing to the 
Lord Jesus Christ among their own people. We know of at 
least six such native workers. One of these men, whose ances- 
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try for several generations were well-known Mobamuiedans, 
himself at one time a student for the position of Mullah, spent 
some time this summer in visiting neighbouring Mohammedan 
centres. “He visited several cities, and gained access to 
several mosques. The books and tracts he carried with him 
were gladly received, and to the assembled mullahs and stu¬ 
dents the very words of Christ were read. As opportunity 
offered, he preached to these leaders of Islam, and his message 
was this . . . this same Jesus whom you recognise as one of 
the Holy Men, is very God of very God, and the Saviour of 
the World.” 

7. Requests for prayer on behalf of individual Moslems, 
and for the work among this people generally, have come from 
workers in nine provinces. Baptisms of individual converts— 
earnest of the coming harvest—have been reported (during 1913- 
1914) from some eight provinces. Surely God is visiting this 
long-neglected, but important element in China’s millions, and 
calling out from their mid.st “a people for His Name.” 

PRESSING NEEDS. 

1. More prayer for the whole work among Mohammedans. 
“There are dormant buds all around us; secret believers who 
dare not show themselves yet, waiting for a breath of Pente¬ 
cost. We cannot wish that they should be set free in any 
other way.” • We need to earnestly pray for the mighty work¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit in these Moslems’ hearts. 

2. The Chinese Church needs a baptism of love to pre¬ 
pare it for the great work waiting among the Mohammedans. 
“It is still true,” said a worker of wide experience and mature 
judgment in a recent conversation with the writer—“it is 
still true that the Chinese Christians are unwilling (as a rule) 
to work among Mohammedans.” Is it not possible that our 
faithlessness concerning this people—a faithlessness the whole 
Church of Christ needs to confess—has influenced our Chinese 
fellow-believers ? 

3. We need a holy boldness to enable us to enter the 
many doors “nailed open” in the providence of God. It is 
perhaps inevitable that there will be some good brother 
“ Ready-to-halt,” who will proceed to pour cold water on any 
suggestion of a forward movement. He will tell us, “This is 
not the time to advance ; rather should we retrench, and pre¬ 
pare for the ‘ lean years ’ that may follow this great world 
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conflict.” But when God’s call to “Go forward” is sound¬ 
ing, are we not on rather dangerous ground when we stop to 
hear what “ Ready-to-halt ” has to say? Has the Almighty 
not foreseen this w'orld crisis ? Has He not definitely fore¬ 
warned concerning these very days ? iVre His resources at 
stake because earthly securities are trembling ? Is it not a fact 
that, “the great Missionary Societies of the Reformed Churches 
W’ere founded amid the throes of European w'ar?” (Weitbrecht). 
Does the policy of ‘Advance’ necessarily depend on “foreign 
funds?” The thrilling story of God’s work through the 
Korean Christians, and the same mighty power at work 
among the West China aborigines, convey lessons of deepest 
import as we consider financial supplies! The Gospel has 
been carried by the Christian tribesmen far and wide over the 
mountains in West China; mainly at their own cost they have 
carried the Gospel to men speaking otlier dialects, requiring 
at times the services of an interpreter; from their lonely 
districts the Gospel of Christ has “sounded out” far and 
wide even as was the case with the Thessaloniau church. The 
appeal for a return to New Testament principles, an appeal 
which is carrying conviction, and daily growing in insistence, 
should be prayerfully considered by all workers attempt¬ 
ing the evangelization of the Mohammedans. A spon¬ 
taneous testimony freely given will carry weight with the 
Mohammedan to a far greater extent than we have perhaps 
anticipated. 

4. We need the help of more missionaries on the field, as 
well as new workers from home. We appeal to friends now 
weighing the pros and cons, to join the ranks, and to share in 
the joy of making Christ known to this neglected people. 
“The Gospel of (our) Salvation” is just what they need. 
The crumbs spared to these hungry souls will not impoverish 
the native believers: the spiritual life will be all the fuller and 
richer ; the church will learn her lesson ; and the example 
you set may lead to self-sacrifice, which is so essential to a 
vigorous growth in the Chinese church. 

5. We need more missionaries set free to specialize in this 
work. Some are now contemplating this step : we appeal to 
the Home Boards, and to the Field Committees, not to with¬ 
hold their consent. Work among Mohammedans in China is 
just in its infancy ; the great need of these men, women, and 
children, bound in Islam’s chains, calls for more sympathy, 
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more prayer, and for a fresh consecration to the Lord Jesus 
Christ who has set before His church this “ open door.” 

“One step thou seest—then go forward boldly, 

One step is far enough for faith to see: 

Take that, and thy next duty shall be told thee, 

For step by step tliy Lord is leading thee. 

Stand not in fear, thy adversaries counting : 

Dare every peril save to disobey : 

Thou shalt march on, all obstacles surmounting, 

For I, the Strong, will open up the way.” 

(‘< As thou goest step by step I will open up the way be¬ 
fore thee.” Pxov. 4. 12.) 


Educational Work: Progress and Needs 

FRANK D. GAMEWELL. 

adequate estimate of the progress and needs of educa- 
IX tional work manifestly cannot be covered by an article 
* * limited to a few hundred words, but we would call 
attention to some encouraging facts. 

The increasing conviction that the higher phases of 
education have occupied thought to the exclusion of the 
fundamentals has found expression in a definite campaign for 
elementary education, in which the Educational Association of 
China is seeking to co-operate. The crystallization of this 
conviction in a definite program is a hopeful sign. The desired 
results will only be obtained by persistent effort often under dis¬ 
couraging conditions, for at the foundation of better elementary 
schools must be better school teachers, and this demands better 
provision for teachers, in all of which there is a time element. 

There is widespread recognition of the evident truth that 
mission schools can at best hope to educate only a limited ' 
number, and that the great work of education in China must 
be done by the Chinese, either under the government or 
through other Chinese channels. 

Mission schools should be model schools. We have been 
keenly conscious of the need of contact between mission schools 
and government schools. The problem of bridging the exist¬ 
ing chasm has taxed the thought of all. Its promised solution 
for the province of Kiangsu would seem to be found in the 
very encouraging action of the Kiangsu (Government) Educa- 
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tional Association which has taken the initiative in this matter 
and has appointed an Information Committee whose object is 
thus defined : 

“The chief function of this committee is to create a 
better understanding and to promote a cordial relationship be¬ 
tween the Association and foreign educational institutions iu 
this province.” 

We hope that the success of this movement may stimulate 
action in other provinces. 

In an expanding work the material equipment is perhaps 
never fully met, but there has been much activity in many 
educational centers in providing necessary buildings. While 
there are instances where more adequate material equipment is 
demanded we believe that in the main the emphasis should 
increasiugly be placed on the training of teachers and improv¬ 
ing the quality of the w'ork done from the elementary schools 
upward. This statement is not intended as a reflection on 
work already accomplished. Progress seems to demand succes¬ 
sive emphasis of successive phases of the work. The ideal 
would be to carry every interest forward with due emphasis of 
each. In the actual achievement, however, the mind tends to 
become overshadowed by the work in hand. This has been 
true to some extent regarding the necessary material equip¬ 
ment. Taking China as a whole we believe the emphasis 
should be increasiugly placed on an improved quality of work 
from the foundations up, having especial reference to the 
equipment of teachers, both Chinese and foreign. 


Manchuria in 1914 


F. W. S. o’NEILL. 


T 


most striking progress in Manchuria has been 
backwards, but if it has been to as much purpose 
as General JoflFre’s masterly retreat, why, it has not 
been vain.” Such is the estimate of our position by 
a senior Scot. Though in 1913, 1,748 were added to the 
Presbyterian Church by baptism, that figure represents a 
smaller proportion of the total membership (which is now 
25,942), than in any of the last nine years. At our last 
Synod 17 out-stations were reported closed. Out of 60 Kirk 
Sessions, only 13 support their own pastors. 
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Nevertheless, there are Hues of progress to be noted. 

1. The Danish Lutheran Mission is steadily advancing 
towards closer co-operation with the Presbyterians. Manchuria 
can now be fairly covered between us. How inconsiderate, 
therefore, is the action of an uninvited Mission which, not by 
the door of comity, has stolen into the Lutheran sphere ! 

2. In the two provincial capitals, Moukden and Kirin, 
the Y. M. C. A, has taken a firm hold. In the third capital, 
Tsitsihar, a Y, M. C. A. is to be opened by the Danes. Pine 
sites have been given in Kirin, and the Governor is himself 
prosecuting a canvass for subscriptions. In other centres we 
have seven Student Institutes, mostly begun this year, under 
Chinese graduates of our Arts College. 

3. There has been a marked advance in educational 
equipment during 1914. The new buildings in Moukdeu 
include the Theological College, the Girls’ Normal College, 
and a dormitory block to accommodate 120 students for the 
Union Medical College. New middle schools were erected in 
Liaoyang, Cliaoyangchen, and Fakumen, 

In the Lutheran Mission, the experiment has been tried of 
conducting a women’s industrial school, where in about two 
months poor women can learn to support themselves by needle¬ 
work. For our Synod industrial scheme, the Chinese Chris¬ 
tians have taken up shares amounting to over Mex, ^9,000. 
Recently the St. Nicholas School for Blind Girls, founded by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Turley of the B. & F. B. S., came under 
the notice of the President of the Republic, from whom a gift 
of I300 was received. 

In order to co-ordinate all school matters in the Church, 
Synod has appointed a Board of Education, in connection with 
which a remarkable innovation indicates how changed we have 
become. One of the members of the Board, a young Chinese 
teacher of ability and spiritual power, is a woman ! 

4. Perhaps the clearest evidence of growth has been in 
the development of the Chinese leaders of the Church. Our 
governing body, the Synod, now contains a large majority of 
Chinese members, i.e,^ pastors and elders, “Last Synod three- 
quarters of the speaking (and all to the point) was done by 
them, and the camaraderie was delightful.” One result of 
the harmony between the leaders of both races is that the 
Independent Church movement commands almost no support 
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from the Chinese presbyters. In fact, the two Independent 
congregations in Manchuria seem to be moribund. 

It is a sore point with us that the Lord’s Day is so lightly 
appreciated. Not more than 40% of the members keep the 
whole day. This year an honorary Irish missionary, Dr. 
Elizabeth Beatty, issued a vernacular booklet on the subject. 
At the Synod she delivered an address which greatly stirred 
the Chinese. They asked for and obtained its publication. 

Anyone who saw our printed Report of the 1914 Synod, 
with its sheets of careful statistics, would hesitate to regard our 
progress as being backwards, especially if, in addition, he was 
deluged with Pastoral Epistles on a variety of important topics. 
The total income for the year from Chinese sources w'as Mex. 
$35,230, an increase of $8,250 over the previous year. 

One further line of advance may complete this sketch. 
The China Sunday School Union has given us a real uplift. 
To Mr. Tewksbury our sincere gratitude is due. Last summer, 
at the Peitaiho Training School, four Manchurian delegates 
were present. One of these, on his return, held a normal class 
for the district evangelists (he himself being the youngest), 
lasting for two weeks, and subsequently toured the district in 
the interest of the Sunday School. Still more significant—^we 
have now some Kindergarten Sunday Schools. For example, 
in Fakumen Dr. Isabel Mitchell, assisted by 15 Chinese girl 
teachers, superintends 100 small heathen and Christian children. 

11 . 

In the Church of the Apostles, where spiritual life was 
vivid and abounding, organization was slight. The Roman 
Church at its best shews that an elaborate ecclesiastical system 
may coexist with deep religious vitality. In Manchuria we 
need both. “I fear that, on the part of the Church generally, 
spiritual life never was lower”—is the judgment of our Nestor, 
The testimony of a second year man is no less staggering 
” As yet I have only met one Chinese Christian who impressed 

me with a real, sane, eagerness to win souls for Christ.I 

expected at least the vigour of a new Church, and in this I 
have met with my greatest disappointment in China.” 

I. Our first need, then, is an awakening from the Spirit 
of God. Can this be achieved by organization ? The Danes 
have “planned for a definite evangelistic campaign, that in the 
course of three or four years would cover all the cities and a 
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number of the larger villages.” A committee of our Synod is 
arranging for an Evangelistic Campaign for students, to be 
held in the autumn of 1915 in Moukden and perhaps also 
Kirin. We are looking forward to having Mr. Eddy with us 
at that time. 

3. We require some better machinery. At the top, our 
Church is well constructed. Yet even there we are a long way 
behind the example of Japan, Possibly before long, we may 
demit the control of all, including foreign, funds to joint 
committees of Chinese and Britons. It is as much the Chinese 
diffidence as British caution that delays this necessary con¬ 
summation. 

We are proud of our Synod, but not of our congregations. 
The women attend church better than the men. The con¬ 
gregational unit is too slack. Social service, friendly inter¬ 
course, esprit de corps,—in all these things our defects are 
culpable. How to collect a fair sprinkling of the members for 
a month’s Bible training, as is done in Korea, is an unsolved 
puzzle. No more glaring need confronts us than that of men 
with the pastor’s gift. Whether the seven Arts College 
graduates, who are Student Volunteers, if they fulfil their vows 
and study for the ministry, will make a change in this respect, 
we do not know. Certainly, the future is with the young 
people, of whom, owing to the increase of our schools, we have 
now far larger numbers than formerly coming to church. It 
may be that more schedules and index-cards would tighten the 
loose structure. But even without vexatious novelties or extra¬ 
ordinary upheavals, it would be possible, by sympathy, prayer, 
and discipline, to organize our splendid material into an Army 
of Salvation that nothing in China could defeat. 


Progress and Needs of Mission Work in Shansi 

H, R. WII.UAMSON. 

S jHANSI has an estimated population of close on 10,000,000 
souls, for the evangelisation of which the responsibility 
is shared by five foreign missionary societie.s, viz., 
the China Island Mission and its Associates, working 
the northern extremity, southern middle, and southwestern 
extremity of the province ; the English Baptist Mission, 
occupying the capital city, surrounding district, and a line of 
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stations due north of the capital ; the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, responsible for the district below the capital, 
and extending westwards to the Yellow River; the Church of 
the Brethren Mission, which has recently undertaken charge of 
the mid-eastern section ; and the Tsechowfu Mission, which is 
working in the southeastern corner of the province. 

These five Mission Boards have foreign missionaries res¬ 
ident in forty-six centres, which are fairly evenly distributed 
through the province in rough proportion to the native popula¬ 
tion, the district N. W. of the capital having very few workers 
but a sparse and widely scattered population. The total num¬ 
ber of foreign missionaries in the province is 220, and there are 
probably double this number of Chinese fellow-labourers. 

Qualified medical workers are in residence at eight centres, 
but well equipped hospitals are established at only five of these. 

In addition to the general evangelistic work, elementary 
education for both boys and girls is undertaken by all Missions 
throughout the field, and schools of middle grade for both 
boys and girls are conducted at four centres. There is a large 
orphanage with industrial school attached at Saratsi; Bible 
schools for training male evangelists at Fenchowfu and Hnng- 
tung, and a training school for women w'orkers at Hochow, 
and a branch of the Y. M. C. A. is established in Taiyuanfu. 

According to latest figures received, there are about 4,500 
baptised members of Protestant Churches in the province. 

PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR. 

The number of Church-members has been increased during 
the past year by an all-round average of 12%. The percentage 
of increase in some districts has been particularly large, 
amounting to as much as 40% in one or two cases. Most 
districts report an increasing willingness on the part of the 
people to listen to the Gospel message, but from one or two 
places comes the report that a reversion to idolatrous practices 
is notable. In the capital city and at many other centres 
throughout the province relations between the officials, educat¬ 
ed classes, and the missionaries have shown a marked cordiality. 
The Military Governor attended the meeting held for prayer 
for peace in the church building, the Civil Governor and other 
prominent officials sending representatives. In Fenchowfu the 
missionaries were invited to take over the control of the 
government middle school there, and at the capital and in 
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several other cities missionaries have been invited to take 
English classes in the government schools. This work has 
led to very good results spiritually. Either at the schools, the 
Y.M.C.A., or Mission premises, Bible classes have been formed 
with an excellent attendance of students. Sinhsien reports 
two baptised daring the year as a direct result of this work, 
while there and in Taiyuanfn there have been some twenty 
enrolled as enquirers. At Fenchowfu very large numbers of 
gentry have been gathered for regular weekly Bible study ; at 
Taiku large temple premises have been placed at the disposal 
of the missionaries for lantern services ; and at Kiangchow 
there has been much in the way of opportunity for reaching 
the educated and wealthy classes. 

A scheme for federation of the foreign missionary Boards 
has been proposed, and the year has seen considerable progress 
in this direction. Representatives from four out of the five 
missions have discassed the proposals, and mutual agreement 
on several important points of united mission policy has been 
reached. 

Co-operation between the foreign missionaries and Chinese 
has also been in the forefront. At Taiku all the out-stations 
are financed by a missionary .society, into the treasury of which 
are paid the receipts from the Home Board and the contribu- 
ions from the Chinese. Five of the six out-stations during 
the year have organised as independent churches, but are 
not yet on an independent financial basis. The Baptist Mis¬ 
sion is also proposing to form an Advisory Council consist¬ 
ing of Chinese and foreigners to advise on many financial 
matters. 

Closer union within the separate Missions has also had 
prominence in the year’s mission policy. The C. I. M. has 
brought the various churches in particular districts into closer 
relationship with each other, and the E. B. M. is seeking to 
unite all the churches of its field. 

One or two districts report new out-stations opened on 
the initiative of the Chinese church and entirely maintained 
by them. 

In the medical mission department the C. B. M. reports 
new reinforcements for both of its stations; the E. B. M. 
has opened a new hospital at Taichow ; the A. B. C. F. M. 
has completed the erection of new wards and a main building 
at Taiku. 
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NEEDS OF THE WORK. 

From all parts of the province comes the cry for more 
efficient Chinese workers. The C. I. M. is tackling the prob¬ 
lem seriously in its Bible training school at Huugtuug, 
and the A. B. C. F. M. has established a preachers’ training 
institute at Fenchowfu; Mr, Knight of the C. I. M. has also 
been rendering invaluable help with his district Bible classes 
and Summer School, but this great need is most inadequately 
provided for at present. In very few of the districts are there 
Chinese pastors, and until these are multiplied many times 
over the spiritual needs of our ten millions of souls must remain 
to a large extent neglected. 

Until this need is met, there is obvious need for a better 
instructed Church membership throughout the field. For the 
most part our members are scattered in small companies in the 
many towns and villages, the spiritual instruction and guidance 
of these being in the great majority of cases dependent on one 
or two of the more prominent brethren. To give these local 
leaders sufficient satisfactory instruction in the Truth is one of 
the immediately pressing tasks which faces the Church in this 
part of the field. 

Teaching work of this character must necessarily make 
great inroads into the time and strength of the foreign staff, 
and this only serves to emphasise our need of Chinese evangel¬ 
ists, teachers, and colporteurs to more widely and thoroughly 
carry the Gospel message to the all too much neglected villages 
and remoter districts. 

It is only fair to point out, too, that in some parts of the 
province the number of foreign workers is altogether inade¬ 
quate. For instance, in the S.E. oorner of the province the 
Tsechowfu Mission has only one male European missionary for 
a district of 5,000 sq. miles. 

Then our hospitals and medical missionaries are all too 
few. iVpart from the inestimable value of this branch of work 
as a pioneering evangelistic agency, there remains the invalu¬ 
able opportunity for a prolonged course of spiritual instruction 
in our hospitals, and as the few hospitals which are already 
established in the province receive patients from far and wide 
the importance and need of this department cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. The need for following up the discharged patients 
into their homes and villages is also great. If men and means 
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were forthcoming for this work we believe the permanent 
worth of the medical missions from the evangelistic standpoint 
would be increased manifold. 

The needs of the women and girls in this province are 
most inadequately provided for. The number of girls’ schools 
is very small, village work of this character being out of the 
question until capable and responsible teachers and guardians 
can be trained and sent out. Women evangelists to work in 
co-operation with the foreign lady missionaries are extremely 
scarce, and all round one’s impression is that we are only on 
the threshold of women’s work in Shansi. The C. I. M. has 
a women’s Bible school at Hochow, but other Missions have 
so far done little more than conduct occasional station classes 
tor their women members. The time and strength of the 
ioreign lady workers is practically exhausted in carrying on 
the central girls’ schools, evangelistic efforts in the cities and 
villages, and hospital and dispensary work. More foreign 
ladies to devote themselves to training women workers for all 
branches of the service are badly needed. 

Again, a greater spirit of initiative on the part of the 
Chinese is a pressing problem. There is far too much depend¬ 
ence on the foreigner both in the organising, controlling, and 
evangelistic departments. The present tendency of the foreign¬ 
ers to take the Chinese into their councils and confidence is 
good and will no doubt help considerably in this direction, but 
one longs to see the day when the native church membership 
will shoulder their financial and evangelising responsibilities. 

Co-operation in higher education of all branches should 
also have its place in any presentation of the needs of mission 
work in Shansi. All our boys and girls have to go to Peking 
or Shantung for any instruction above middle school grade, 
and, this is already felt to be unsatisfactory. Theology, 
medicine, and advanced general learning should eventually 
be provided for within the province. One hopes that the 
proposed railway which is to run from the northern to the 
southern extremity of the province will soon be an accomplished 
fact in order that the various districts of the several Missions 
may be brought into closer touch, and easier travelling facilities 
to any proposed centre afforded. 

Our needs are many, and it is impossible in the space 
available to give a detailed statement of them. However, the 
main ones have been touched upon. There but remains the 
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greatest need of all, and that is for both foreigners and Chinese 
alike a greater supply of the Spirit of God, without which our 
plans and efforts will be unavailing, and the vast majority of 
the ten million souls in Shansi remain outside the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 


Signs of Progress and of Promise in North China 

A. H. SMITH. 

1 |T must be distinctly understood that auy attempt, 
however rudimentary, to conform to the desire of 
the editors of the Recorder to get a view of the 
“progress” of the year now past, can be only 
relatively successful. Even the single province of Chihli is 
too large and too diversified to be conveniently summarized 
except by one who has extensive, first-hand, and recent 
knowledge of the work of thirty mission stations. Tientsin 
has a dozen different Missions, or organizations of mission 
type, and Peking has these and half as many more besides. 
Every station, every mission compound is a busy hive of 
activity, and even with frequent meetings for prayer and 
conference it is constantly found difficult for any individual 
to keep track of the many lines of work. 

All that can be done, therefore, in the present article is 
to gather up a few objective facts selected from varied sources 
and to endeavor, however imperfectly, to interpret them. The 
Recorder for November last, especially devoted to the 
Evangelistic Movement, contained five articles, one of them 
with a general, and the others with an especial, reference to 
North China, and each of interest and importance. Mr. 
Bryson’s brief account of the literal exploration of the two 
fields of the London Mission in Ts’angchou and in Chi- 
chou counties, suggests (i) how very little we really know 
about the territory which we theoretically “occupy”; (2) how 
very little has as yet been done for most of it; and (3) what 
an opportunity there now is both for extensive and for 
intensive work in rural regions. 

Mr. Tewksbury’s report of the Summer School at Pei- 
taiho (the text and the illustrations of which are alike 
illuminating) indicates the line along which improvement of 
mission effort must proceed ; a line ages ago distinctly marked 
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out in the Chinese Classics : “The workman who wishes to do 
his work well must first sharpen his fools.'^ The wonder is 
that so much has been accomplished in the past with such 
inadequate agents so imperfectly trained. It may first be said 
that in general the trend in the direction of an extension of 
union efforts of every kind is even more marked than in the 
past, and each year sees an advance. In Peking, for example, 
the different Missions in alternation have taken different days 
for preaching at the large city and country fairs held at 
certain fixed dates in the month. After this plan had been 
definitely adopted it was proposed to enlarge it by holding 
preaching services for women by women in separate matsheds 
not accessible to men. For several seasons girls from the 
different schools under suitable escort have also engaged in this 
work, which certainly ought to be a valuable preparation for 
other and wider efforts after leaving school. Encouraging 
advance has been made in the coming Larger Educational 
Uuion in Peking, although many preliminary matters remain 
to be adjusted. The plan has been adopted in principle by 
the three Home Boards in the U. S., and the arrangements 
with the London Mission are now under discussion. The 
Peking Language School has become a fixed institution which 
is certain to expand. It has recently been visited by a 
committee of three appointed for that purpose at the May 
meeting of the China Continuation Committee. The Union 
(foreign) Church in Peking has within the year secured a 
long-hoped-for pastor, Dr. C. P'. Hubbard, who has already struck 
down roots and is making his influence felt not only in the 
foreign community but among the returned Chinese students. 

By the aid of the American Boards interested, a loug- 
planned-for School for Missionary Children has been begun, 
at present conducted in Peking by two accomplished teachers, 
the Misses Beard, sisters of Rev. W. L* Beard of Foochow. 
For the more advanced scholars a permanent building has 
been erected at T’ungchou which will be occupied next year. 
It is expected that a primary department will be permanently 
conducted in Peking. The present attendance is 27, represent¬ 
ing not the missionary community only, but several others. 

In April 1913 a request from the Chinese Government 
for a day of prayer for China attracted world-wide attention. 
This year a similar request, to which the President gave 
his cordial approval, for a day of prayer for World Peace 
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was taken as a matter of course and excited little comment. 
Very helpful interest has been shown in the Y. M. C. A. by 
prominent officials. lu the recent (successful) campaign to 
secure a thousand new members, 34 prominent men of the city 
became “sustaining members,” which means giving $50 
apiece to the Association. The Government also made a grant 
of $5,000. This favor toward the Association is made in full 
knowledge of its being a Christian institution designed to 
propagate the Christian religion. During the campaign a 
prominent general was asked to speak in a meeting held to 
induce men to join. Though not a Christian his speech was 
entirely devoted to an explanation of love as embodied in the 
teaching and the words of Christ. 

There is a small group of recent Christians who are in 
important and influential government positions, and who are 
respected by the whole government class. There are many 
men not in official positions who are favorable to Christianity 
and are influenced by it. One such has bought 5,584 copies of 
the New Testament, many of them costing two dollars a copy, 
to present to his friends, each copy with a personal note 
from the donor written on satin, and expressing his own 
opinion of the value of his gift. 

The same enterprising gentleman is taking steps to’erect 
in Peking ten large stone tablets at a cost of several thousand 
dollars, upon which he desires to have religious instruction 
engraved. Besides plans for a campaign against concubinage, 
with public preachiug by himself, this unusual reformer has 
supported four schools (one connected with the Y. M. C. A.) 
containing four hundred students. 

The meetings held in Peking at the time of Mr. Eddy’s 
visit in September have been already dealt with in the 
November Recorder, yet a few additional facts may be 
mentioned as signs of progre.ss. 

In each city where the Eddy meetings were held one of 
the most important concomitants was the definite planning 
by the entire Christian community for special work for 
students and government classes. In eleven of the churches 
in Peking extensive preparations for work of this kind 
has been made as also has been done in Tientsin, the 
undertaking of which has everywhere infused new life, 
and in some cases practically revolutionized the life of the 
church itself. 



Teachers and Students of Union Theoloj»ical School, Foochow, 
Spring term 1914 enrollment, 105. 



Faculty Union Theological School, Foochow, being a 
union of C. M. S,, M. E. M., and A. B. C. F. M. 


See article on " Kncouraging Words from Kukien.” 
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Attendance during October in the Peking Bible study 

classes (thirteeu places) was as follows : 

1st week.227 (raiu) 

2iid week. 402 

3rd week. 53 (heavy rain) 

4th week.391 

In the first five weeks there have been three rainy Sundays 
and two national festivals falling on Saturday or Sunday, these 
having drawn away from the attendance. 

The experiment of putting all the classes in the churches, 
while it has resulted in smaller attendance at first, has had 
marked advantages. 

{a) a large part of the Christian force of the city is 
working on the results of the meetings. 

(d) a large number of non-Christian students and other 
non-Christians are getting used to going to church. 

{c) The special meetings on Sunday nights have proved 
most fruitful. 


1st week, total attendance, 12 

places (rain) ... 

... 1,375 

2nd week 


••• 

... 2,390 

3rd week 

•«» 

(heavy rain) ... 

150 

4th week 

*«« ••• 


... 2,345 



Total 

... 6,261 



Average 

... 1,56s 


The outline of this work in Tientsin for October is as 
follows: 


Classes. Enrollment. Attendance^Percentage. 


Middle and Upper Schools, 

75 

755 

490 

73 

Elementary Schools, 

29 

494 

272 

59 

Business Men and Gentry, 

14 

118 

95 

81 


118 

1,367 

857 



These varied and fruitful activities would have been im¬ 
possible of attainment but for the existence in complete 
running order of the Y. M. C. A. plant manned by an experi¬ 
enced and able staff. 

One of the most important events of the current year was 
the completion and opening of the Tientsin Y. M. C. A. building 
in Tientsin, which is finely situated on the East Wall Street 
not far from the former East Gate. The land was given by 
Chinese officials and merchants at a total cost of Tls. 31,500 
($23,625 gold). The money for the building was provided 
from the “White House’’ fund raised in America for 
the erection of buildings in foreign lands. This building 
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was opened on October i6th with addresses by Dr. Paul 
Reinsch, American Minister to China, and others. The Pres¬ 
ident of the Republic was represented by Admiral Tsao Chia- 
hsiang who read a letter from His Excellency congratulating 
Tientsin on the completion of this building which he considered 
would be another force in the city for the betterment of its young 
men. An appreciative letter was received from the Governor of 
Chihli (who was prevented from being present by a period of 
mourning) in which he expressed the opinion that the Y. M. 
C. A. had improved the social conditions in the city, and hoped 
that its teaching would be spread afar to help the young men 
of China, morally, mentally, and physically. Another new 
structure deserving mention is the building for the Wesley 
Church of the American Methodist Mission in Tientsin. This 
is octagonal with windows on all sides, seating with the gallery 
1,001 persons, and having excellent acoustics. There are well 
arranged Sunday school and class rooms in the basement There 
is a dwelling for the pastor. Dr. Mark Eiu, who is also the head 
of the large Tientsin Intermediate School. This enterprise cost 
Tls. 14,000 of which the membership of 300 aims to raise 
Tls. 400 within three years, the remainder being a grant by 
the Mission from the funds received from the sale of former 
property on the Takii Road. 

The International Reform Bureau which has been energet¬ 
ically prosecuting its work during the year along many lines, 
has been able with large help from Chinese sources to purchase 
a very eligible site on the so-called Morrison Street iii 
Peking into which the Bureau was moved in February last. 
There is a large hall capable of seating about 400. With the 
help of the American Board ladies close by, a weekly Sunday 
school of about 100 street children is held there. A reading- 
room fronting on the street is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.in. 
and is well attended. On Mondays a Bible class is held for 
the various Chinese pastors of the city which has proved 
helpful. In connection with the Y. M. C. A. a class is also 
held for Chiuese officials in which much interest has been 
shown, so that three of the men have become believers in the 
Gospel. During the year the Chinese editor, an able scholar, 
has been converted, as also one of the President’s advisers, and 
each of these men has joined the Chine.se Christian Church. 
There are now three of these churches in Peking. A new one 
is being organized, the promoters of which are earnest Chris- 
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tian officials, among them Dr. Hsu, physician to the President, 
Admiral Li, Vice-President of the Navy Board, and others. 
The aim of this new church is to unite the few earnest Christian 
officials in an active self-supporting Christian work which 
may induce others to join them in Bible study. At present 
they are meeting in the hall of the Reform Bureau, with Mr. 
Ogilvie, of the American Presbyterian Mission, as their preacher. 
It is hoped thus to bring many of China’s leaders in touch with 
Christian work, and to furnish a new example of self-support 
in which men from difiereut parts of China while in Peking 
may co-operate. 

Notwithstanding political distractions, and within recent 
months rumors of war close at hand, the past year has been 
a favorable one for the work of the Bible and Tract Societies. 
During the period for which statistics of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society are available, the Tientsin sub-agency reported 
the sale of 373,790 Bibles, Testaments, and portions (aside 
from grants). The National Bible Society of Scotland for the 
year ending September 30th, 1914, through 51 missionary 
superintendents, 66 paid colporteurs, and between 200 and 
300 volunteers, sold 788,239 copies of the Scriptures. Much 
blessing has attended these often strenuous labors, and hundreds 
have been added to the church as a direct result of their work. 
The American Bible Society reports sales during the year of 
a million copies. The Peking agency has supplied a large 
number of Bibles and Testaments both in English and in 
Chinese to well-to-do Chinese to present to their friends, one 
signal example of which has been already mentioned. The 
sale of English scriptures is a daily occurrence. 

The campaign in connection with Mr, Eddy’s meetings 
accounted for about 1,500 New Testaments from this depot. 
All accounts agree that a new era has been introduced within 
recent years by the increasing number of volunteer colporteurs, 
already referred to in the report of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, but common to all societies. Ten years ago we 
could hardly have hoped that such an interest in voluntary 
colportage would have been possible as we now witness daily, 
There was then a feeling among the Chinese that the distribu¬ 
tion of the Scriptures was the affair of the societies ; let them 
attend to that. To-day hundreds of selected men, responsible 
to their church councils, consider it an honor and a privilege 
to sell Scriptures and to explain their message in town and 
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country. In regions widely apart it appears to be a common 
experience tiiat there is now little or no anti-foreign feeling, 
such as was a few years ago so common. The activity 
of the various Confucian societies, and the attitude of the 
Government toward the observance of the ceremonies of the 
former State Religion has led to what may be called a religious 
reaction toward those forms of religion which during the 
Revolution and later were falling into disfavor. Phenomena 
of this sort are reported from parts of China so widely separated 
as Peking and Canton, but without a larger basis of obser¬ 
vation it would be unsafe to draw general conclusions. In 
some instances Bible classes in government schools have been 
interdicted. All these are symptoms of a wholesome alertness 
which must precede any general inquiry into Christianity, as 
a preparation for its acceptance. It is a general observation 
that almost all mission schools of lower and middle grade are 
filled to the bursting point. The Women’s Union College in 
Peking has an attendance of 22, a few less than last year 
as it was desirable to condense classes so as to avoid useless 
increase of teaching work. It is expected that the next class 
will be larger than before. The Women’s Union Medical 
College, on the other hand, has an attendance of 29, nearly 
threefold that of the year before. The Men’s Union Medical 
College has been greatly afflicted in the loss of Dr. Wenham, 
the third death among its professors within three years. It 
now enrolls 144 students as against 135 last year. The 
Summer Schools both for men and for women students held 
at Wofossn were much better attended this year than the 
year previous, and the spiritual influence was at a higher and 
a more sustained pitch. The new Women’s Hospital (as yet 
incomplete) at the American Presbyterian Mission in Peking 
is to be a great advance 011 anything previously seen in this 
part of China. For the first time in several years a Union 
Women’s Bible School has been held in Peking, with an atten¬ 
dance of forty-five pupils, the teachers being drawn from the 
four Missions co-operating. There is an unceasing stream of 
visitors from Western lands who come to inspect mission 
work in China, very many of them with a trained mind and 
ready perception, forming a wide contrast to the olden days. 
Some of these are men and women of light and leading who 
will exert a decisive influence upon the expansion of mission 
work in China. 
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Perhaps the altered conditions in China are nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the readiness with which audiences 
can be attracted in street-chapels, upon the open streets, in 
temples, or even by invitation in private houses not hitherto 
available for such use. These phenomena are manifested even 
among country people who are profoundly ignorant of public 
aflfairs, or of the trend of Chinese thought. One of the most 
striking innovations of the past 15 years is the general 
naturalization of the lecture {yen s/ino) which is now every¬ 
where “quite the thing” {wen mmg). This fact gives an 
opening hitherto unknown and it is capable of indefinite 
expansion. Of this, extensive use is made by many mission 
workers in city, town, and rural village. 

No one familiar with the stages of progress of Protestant 
mission work in the North of China during fifty and more 
years, can fail to be impressed with its recent rapid evolution. 
In the vast tract between the Yellow and the Amur Rivers 
fourteen years ago there were, generally speaking, no mission 
stations left. Every domestic and street chapel, every boys’ 
school, girls’ school, academy and college ; every dispensary 
and hospital, every printing office, all mission plants of every 
kind were destroyed down to the ground, and below the 
ground, scarcely a whole brick remaining to mark the site. 
One hundred and thirty-five missionaries had been killed, 
many hundreds were forced into exile, thousands of their flocks 
had been massacred. To-day where is the external evidence 
that these events ever occurred ? But since they did occur, and 
since we now see what we do see, who will be bold enough to 
predict what progress will be made in the next fifteen years— 
or let us say the next fifty years ? 
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A View of Mission Work in Shantung 

HUNTER CORBETT. 


T a meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of North China 
held at Tsingtau» July 4th-rith, for the years igii- 
19141 fire following report for the Shantung Province 
was presented:— 


Ordained ministers . 

Elders . . 

Deacons. 

New members received ,, 

Total communicants. 

Total contributions (Mex.)- 



180 


2,607 

12,240 


34.728 


Not included in the above, one elder, in addition to his 
regular yearly contributions, gave for institutional work wholly 
under Chinese control $10,000; another gave $3,000. The 
church members, both men and women, have shown increased 
zeal and progress in self-support, providing new buildings for 
church and schools, in witnessing for the truth, in the study 
of the Bible and the teaching of it to others, and the feeling 
of responsibility for the propagation of the Gospel. Many 
who have limited means contributed labor during the winter, 
giving a month more or less in going in groups from village 
to village at their own expense to witness for Jesus, and sell 
scriptures and Christian books and distribute tracts. 

In almost every place non-Christians have listened atten¬ 
tively to the preaching of the Gospel, and not a few have been 
found reading the Bible and interested in the truth. Priests 
complain that their temples are yearly losing their power to 
attract as in former years. 

The American Southern Baptist Mission the past year 
received 1,790 new members, making a total membership of 
7,243. One of their Christian families has just completed the 
building of a church inland. There are in the mission schools 
3,353 pupils. Rev. S. E. Stepbeus writes concerning his 
industrial school at Pingtse: “We are already beginning to 
see most encouraging results from this ‘common-sense’ method 
of training the Chinese. A quickened conscience, a higher 
standard of honesty, sincerity, and truthfulness, and new ideals 
as to the value and dignity of labor,—these are some of the 
more uoticeable results. The literary work now being done 
is a vast improvement over the past, there is more reality, 
more flavor of real learning than in former days,” 
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Two years ago carefully prepared statistics sliowed a 
Church membership of upwards of 30,000 connected with the 
various Missions workiug in the province ; also upwards of 
10,000 pupils in Christian schools. 

I. THE NEEDS OF THE WORK. 

All will agree that the supreme need is the coming of the 
Holy Spirit to “reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness 
and of judgment.” 

Then a deeper consecration on the part of missionaries, 
Chinese pastors, evangelists, teachers, and all Church members. 

New life and power came into permanent possession of the 
apostles oil the day of Pentecost. They soon united in the 
decision “we will give ourselves continually to prayer and the 
ministry of the word.” They entrusted the distribution of alms 
to others. 

Surely all missionaries and leaders in the church should 
give earnest heed to this apostolic example, 

St. Paul’s idea of au effective ministry was living a life 
of prayer and deep personal communion with the Saviour. 
What blessing might enrich our lives if we could learn St, 
Paul’s secret of successful work and a contented life. Then 
surely we would be able to banish all worry, discontent, 
self-seeking, anxiety, friction, and all the distracting infirmi¬ 
ties which weaken and torment life and have no redeem¬ 
ing virtues. Then might we become possessors of the supreme 
art of taking and enjoying life as God gives it and not as we 
want it, and of living justly, charitably, and peacefully wdth all 
our co-workers, both foreign and Chinese. 


II. 

The Chinese pastors and all Christian workers have also 
special needs for the most eflScient service. The qualification 
of a good workman able to divide rightly the word of God is 
valuable, but love, .sympathy, character, knowledge, efficiency, 
and a winning personality are of prime importance. The 
world needs men strong, pure, brave, tactful, self-sacrificial, 
deeply religious, loving the church and country as theirs to 
defend and keep sacred. “To seek and to save the lost” 
requires individual effort, faithful witness bearing, ceaseless 
prayer, and holy living. 
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A pressing need in every Mission is to secure a large 
number of well-qualified Christ-loving and faithful pastors. 
To-flay, as in the days of Christ, “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that He will seud forth laborers into His harvest.” 

III. 

There is great need of lifting the entire church into a 
fuller spiritual life. 

In the Pentecostal church, we learn that those who heartily 
accepted Jesus as their Saviour followed Him fully. 

Their time, their induence, and their money were conse¬ 
crated to His service. They felt themselves to be not their 
own and no sacrifice was too costly to be made for Christ’s 
glory. Great gladness and singleness of heart, abounding 
liberality and love for one another were marked characteristics, 
and they so lived that men took knowledge of them that they 
“ had been with Jesus.” 

Is it possible to have the spirit of that church reproduced 
in our day ? The church members must live in the world 
subject to temptation and yet by the power of the indwelling 
spirit of Christ be able to walk worthy of the vocation where¬ 
with they are called. 

One of the most difficult and yet fundamental questions is 
to know how to bring God into the heart and life and overcome 
the temptation to forget God and live for self. A great question 
is how to get the individual and associated study of the Bible 
increased. If the children in every Christian home were taught 
like Timothy from early childhood’ to kuow and love the 
scriptures and brought up in the nurture and adniouitiou of 
the Lord, surely that would be a happy home blessed of God. 

Children should be given an integral part in the church 
services ; be remembered in prayer and receive the sheplierding 
which will make glad their hearts ; and from early childhood 
be taught how Jesus loved and showed kindness to them when 
on earth and called them His lambs. 

There is great need of the Sabbath schools being well 
organized with trained teachers who will, with the utmost care, 
study in advance every lesson and make the teachiug so 
interesting and helpful that all will love to attend. Children 
love Bible stories and need sowing and planting rather than 
weeding and pruning. 
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IV. SCHOOLS. 

Of late years since teachers have received more or less 
normal training and district superintendents have been ap¬ 
pointed, the schools have been better organized and yielded 
more satisfactory results. There is still need to go on to 
perfection. The constant temptation is to crowd too much 
into the time allotted for the most effective work. One result 
is the pupils are not well grounded in the rudiments of a good 
education. Inexperienced young teachers often do not realize 
the supreme importance of preparing themselves more thor¬ 
oughly for their responsible work. Years spent under inferior 
teachers might be better spent outside the schoolroom. The 
character and peculiar needs of each pupil should be carefully 
studied and every effort should be made to enlist the parents* 
interest and co-operation in helping to make the school a 
marked success. Childien are spoiled often by faulty home 
training. All should unite in making the schoolroom attrac¬ 
tive, well lighted and the air in the room and, if pOvSsible, in the 
home as pure as the outer air. 

Bible teaching and study should have a more prominent 
place in the school curriculum. God’s word rightly studied is 
surcharged with spiritual energy in such a way that the soul 
can easily appropriate it. The Bible tells of the world which 
God has made and what God requires of man. Bible history 
is the key to all history. It has been the greatest educational 
force wherever rightly studied. 

With regard to the spreading of contagious and infectious 
diseases, much unnecessary suffering and preventable illness and 
death might be saved by suitable instruction in hygiene and 
sanitary regulations as yet kuow’u to a comparatively small 
fraction of the 30,000,000 inhabitants of this province. Hence 
the great pressing need and importance of concentrating energy 
upon strategic centres and forming union medical colleges and 
well equipped hospitals where an adequate number of Chris¬ 
tian nurses, both men and women, may be trained for efficient 
life-saving service. 

V. “FAITH COMETH BY HEARING.” 

If men are to be saved they must hear the message of 
God. The church’s first and most pressing duty is to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. This is God’s appointed means 
of salvation and it is plainly God’s will that it should be 
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extended to all people. The more who hear the more will be 
saved. There should so far as possible be a well organized effort 
to have the Gospel widely and perseveringly preached in every 
city, town, and village, at the markets, in shops and homes 
“ In season and out of season,” preached earnestly, tactfully, 
with hearts overflowing with love and sympathy. There should 
be concentrated efforts to have the educated and illiterate, the 
rich and poor, hear the Gospel again and again and made to feel 
that their souls are in desperate need of the saving truths 
of the Gospel which accepted brings not only eternal life but 
manifold joy, hope, and untold blessings in this life. 


Progress in Kiangsu and Chekiang 

A. A. bullock. 


m HH survey of the progress of the year given below makes 
no claim to completeness for the time and opportunities 
afforded have been far too limited. The facts stated will 
be rendered as concrete as is possible without becoming 
too personal. 

Evangelistically, reports come in from every quarter of the 
better class of society that is coming into touch, sympathy, and 
actual communion with the churches. The numbers received 
have beeu notable. Unwonted doors have been opened and the 
missionary, as never before, has been made to feel that he is 
wanted. In the country cities many doors of opportunity have 
been spontaneously opened by officials and others. Several 
Missions report a large measure of self-support and all show that 
the native Christians are acquiring more earnestness and initia¬ 
tive. The results of the Eddy meetings in Shanghai, Soochow, 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Nanking, etc., have been highly gratifying. 
The reports, that will doubtless be issued, will give concrete 
information along these lines. 

The hospitals report the same general contact with, and 
patronage by, the better classes. The schools, on the whole, 
seem to have had no falling off in numbers or decrease 
in tuitions. A theological seminary reports that there is 
greater maturity and steadiness, with willingness to recognize 
the authority of the school, on the part of the students. This 
observation may be made of many schools. At the Baptist 
College there has been instituted a department of Religious 
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Pedagogy. At Soochow University a new graduate course in 
science has drawn in most of the last graduating class. At 
the University of Nanking a Department of Agriculture has 
been opened with i 6 students as the first class. Four of the 
universities and colleges have agreed to refer all their univer¬ 
sity and professional work to Nanking. The Southern 
Methodists have instituted a superintendence of all their 
elementary schools, and the same seems in a fair way to 
accomplishment for most of the Missions operating such schools 
In the Ningpo-Hangchow-Shanghai district. Two Normal 
Institutes have been held ; one at Soochow, during the summer, 
and the other at Nanking when 200 teachers gathered for a 
week’s session. At the University of Nanking the new medical 
class was oversubscribed ; the new operating pavilion, as part 
of the renovated hospital plant, is about ready for occupancy. 
In the Hue of educational advances should be mentioned the 
surveys that have been made in Shanghai by members of the 
Y, M. C. A. 

The literature produced during the year is probably not 
beyond the normal ; but two facts of large importance should 
be mentioned. One comes from the Tung Wen-pao {^Christian 
Intelligencer). The editor says that the spontaneous increase 
of strong articles that are being sent in by Chinese contributors 
is very marked. The other is that two of the religious Chinese 
journals are about ready to combine in one magazine ; and 
along these same lines, there has been developed a strong 
sentiment for the amalgamation of the various Tract Societies 
and it may be reasonably expected that this will be accomplished 
during the next year. 

The China Branch of the Continuation Committee has 
justified its existence and has had several meetings (in whole or 
in executive) that have been harmonious and forceful. The 
secretaries have issued a Chinese Year Book of Missions that 
will fill a great need and make the office of the committee more 
definite than ever. 

Generalizing, the progress of the year seems to be marked 
along evangelistic Hues, by an appeal to, and response from, the 
higher classes and by indications of a much stronger native 
leadership in development; along educational lines, by a 
drawing in of the boundaries and a concentration on existing 
work, together with more central agencies for correlation and 
supervision. 
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The needs are more easily stated. There is dire need of 
more and better trained elementary teachers ; and a decided 
call for industrial teachers (the writer knows of several places 
where the work is largely held up by the lack of this help). 
More co-operation and unification of the elementary schools, 
and a better articulation of the higher, are imperative. The 
Continuation Committee should be made more of a bureau of 
exchange of ideas and practices, and costly duplications and 
mistakes thus avoided. The distribution of Christian literature 
seems at present a more serious problem than its production. 
Some method should be devised to prevent its accumulation in 
Shanghai. 


Encouraging Facts from Chekiang 

FRANK W. BIBRK. 


available reports of the societies at work in the prov¬ 
ince. The most striking fact brought out in the corre¬ 
spondence is that the atmosphere in which Christian work is 
carried on has changed greatly within the past few years. 
The merely curious class whose presence indicates nothing of 
real interest in the gospel message is becoming a smaller part 
of the attendance at meetings both special and regular. My 
limited personal observation tends to confirm the testimony 
along these lines. 

The correspondence reveals a marked change in the 
attitude of the gentry in many districts. It is well to remember, 
for the sake of perspective, that in Chekiang there has been 
relatively little of the type of opposition which expresses itself 
in acts of violence. There has, however, been a type of cold, 
polite but unyielding opposition which has probably been a 
more serious detriment to the spread of the Gospel than 
occasional bursts of violence. This has often expressed itself 
in country districts in a quiet prohibition against renting or 
selling property for the work of the church. Judging from 
the reports, this type of opposition has to a large degree dis¬ 
appeared. During the past year in two new centers opened 
near Hangchow the buildings rented were secured chiefly 




N the absence of any considerable amount of collected 
data, the writer has made what inquiry he could 
through correspondence and has examined the few 
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through the active interest of some of the leading people of 
the town. Nearly all the letters received note evidences of 
this change in the attitude of the more influential people. One 
man writes that the gentry and officials seem to have a higher 
respect for the church and its native ministry. Another pays 
tribute to the large helpfulness of the school and hospitals in 
securing this change. There are reports of the baptism of 
several men of this class. The most notable instance is that 
of Mr. Weu the able Commissioner of Foreign Affairs of the 
province. His decision to come out openly was one of the 
results of Mr. Eddy’s visit to Hangchow, but his acceptance of 
Christ antedates the Eddy meetings and the full story of his 
conversion reaches back to a much earlier period. Moreover, 
in at least one public address he stated that his strong approval 
of the Y. M. C. A. is due to its Christian basis. One among 
many factors which helped to produce this change was the 
work and influence of the schools. The facts at present so far 
as I have been able to learn are that numerous boarding and 
day schools are full to their utmost capacity. 

Day schools are being opened to a much larger extent by 
all the Missions. An experiment in day school supervision by 
Mr. Espey of the Northern Presbyterian Mission will include 
a number of day schools in this province. The successful 
development of a system of primary schools would be a great 
advance towards educational efficiency. 

One feature of the educational work in recent years has 
been the development of union institutions. The movement 
in this direction is still confined for the most part to the city 
of Hangchow. The college located a short distance outside 
the city is financed and controlled by the two Presbyterian 
Missions but to au increasing degree its facilities are being 
used by other Missions also. The Union Girls’ School is a 
high school for three Missions, the Northern Baptist and the 
two Presbyterian. In Shaoshing a federation scheme is being 
developed by which the educational work of the C. M. S. and 
the Northern Baptist Mission will supplement each other. At 
Kinwha the school of the Baptists is serving a large con¬ 
stituency of the C. I. M. as well as its own. During the past 
summer a normal school for teachers was carried on by several 
C. I. M. missionaries. 

Hospitals are found in eight cities of the province and 
number twelve in all. A new hospital is soon to be opened 
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in Yuyao, which will be iu charge of a Chinese medical man. 
The expansion of medical work is being limited only by the 
capacity of the hospital plants and the strength of the workers. 

In the last six years one hospital reports the number of 
out-patients doubled, operations under general anaesthesia 
tripled, in-patients and maternity cases quadrupled. Another 
hospital reports an increase of 25 per cent in major operations 
and of more than 50 per cent, in minor operations in one year. 
In all the hospitals grants from the home societies are a 
decreasing percentage of the total cost of operations. Several 
have reached the point w'here little money from abroad is 
required except for betterments and up-keep of equipment and 
repairs on buildings. One hospital at least has become self- 
supporting and it is not impossible that others are practically 
so. The Hangchow Medical School is to be closely afSliated 
with the Union School at Nanking. 

Last year saw the opening of the first Y. M. C. A. work in 
the province. Several years of preparatory effort made possible 
a very rapid development. The gift of laud by the Governor 
was one among the many signs of the approval of the work. 
A strong staff has been secured and many lines of activity 
have already been developed. The night school in particular 
has been warmly welcomed. 

Two union enterprises deserve particular attention. For 
three years there has been an annual gathering of ministers 
and evanglistic workers at Hangchow for a period of ten days’ 
Bible study. This Summer Bible School was during the past 
year made to include the adjoining provinces so that next 
year’s session will be held at Shanghai. It has been a valuable 
element in the evangelistic work and in the life of the church. 
The attendance has run considerably above a hundred each 
year and in addition to the large benefit derived from con¬ 
tinuous Bible study under competent instructors, there has 
been a most valuable by-product in that workers representing 
nearly all the Missions have developed a warm interest iu each 
other’s work. A more recent union movement is that of the 
Christian forces in Hangchow. This is called “The Hang¬ 
chow Union Evangelistic Committee.” The committee is a 
permanent organization made up of regularly elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the five churches and the Y. M. C. A. Each 
church elects two men—a Chinese and a foreigner—and one 
woman who may be either a Chinese or a foreigner and 
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provision is made for similar representation by the Y. M. C. A, 
at a later date. Representatives are elected for a period of 
three years and provision is made by which not more than 
one-third of the personnel of the committee is changed each 
year. In addition to the regularly elected representatives, the 
committee may co-opt a limited number of members at large 
for a term of one year. The body thus becomes ofiScially 
representative of all the Christian forces in the city. It has 
necessarily proceeded slowly. The chief activity of the year 
has been the preparation and the follow-up work of the meetings 
conducted by Mr. Eddy. 

It is diflScult to get data as to the progress of the church 
as a whole. A few facts gleaned from Mr. Miller’s article in 
the Year Book for 1913 will be of interest. In 1877 there 
were 45 missionaries in the province. At the end of 1911 this 
number had grown to 313. In the same period stations and 
out-stations had increased from one hundred and one to eight 
hundred and ninety-six. There were, in 1877, i, 75 ^ com¬ 
municants, in 1911, 19,708 were reported—“A marvelous 
increase during the thirty-four years.” I have not been able 
to get figures covering the province for any recent period, 
but the C. I. M. reports that the net gain from 1910 to 1913 
is about 25%. The gain in some fields is quite marked. 
One correspondent reports a net gain of 20% in his district 
for the year. Training classes for the country Christians 
called by various names are more numerous, and the per¬ 
centage of Christians who can read for themselves is on the 
increase. 

There is considerable advance in recent years in regard to 
giving by the Chinese Christians. There are three self-sup¬ 
porting churches in the city of Hangchow, while a fourth 
church has excellent prospects of attaining to self-support in 
the near future. All reports I have examined contain some 
reference to generous giving by Chinese toward the cost of 
chapels or churches. If the progress toward self-support is to 
be measured only by the additions to the small list of self- 
supporting churches it will take a long period to show much 
progress. But if we take into account the large number of 
small groups where such attainment is clearly impossible as yet 
and note the rising gifts of the Chinese Christians, we may be 
much encouraged. The fullest data along this line has come 
from the Northern Baptist Mission. It shows that in a period 
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in which the net gain was about 50^ in church membership, 
the increase in gifts was nearly 300%. 

In the correspondence there is definite statement of many 
needs in the way of property and equipment. This in a way 
may be taken for granted as existent in all departments of 
work throughout the province. In itself growing need for 
material equipment is a normal part of the work. Many 
buildings will be needed and much equipment if we are to do 
our work in the best way. There are differences of opinion as 
to how large an increase in foreign workers is needed. The 
application of arbitrary standards calling for a certain number 
of foreiguers per hundred thousand of Chinese population is of 
little practical value on the mission field, however valuable it 
may be in showing the smallness of the force to the church at 
home. But in the general consideration of the numbers of 
foreigners required we .should remember that the great ravages 
of the Taiping Rebellion have now, to a large extent, been made 
good and the present semi-official estimates give the province a 
population of about nineteen millions. It is likely that for 
years to come the missions will, with sober judgment, continue 
to call for reinforcements. 

But there cannot be room for disputing the statement that 
there is a much more urgent need for Chinese workers. The 
annual loss of workers from death and other causes is large. 
In some respects at least the work is now entering upon the 
stage of intensive development and the very essence of intensive 
work is a large body of workers. There are already more than 
twenty thousand church members. At the same time the mass 
of non-Christians is larger than it was a generation ago, and 
while there has been a widespread proclamation of the Gospel 
there is even more need because of it for a supply of workers 
for intensive work. All these facts are common-place but our 
recognition of them should be shown in more definite plans for 
securing an adequate supply of workers in evangelistic lines. 
In educational work the same kind of need exists. This is 
particularly true with reference to day schools. And an im¬ 
mediate need is a normal training school somewhere within the 
province. 

Out of these facts grows a need which we must all recog¬ 
nize, namely that we can meet our needs for an adequate supply 
of workers only by union in the effort to train men. Take the 
matter of the lay evangelists as an example. We shall need 
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hundreds of them in the next twenty years. And no method 
will enable us to train them without great waste of money 
except union training schools. 

From the correspondence I am convinced that there is 
great need of more effective systems for training and instruct¬ 
ing inquirers. There is a feeling that valuable as some of the 
literature for such use is, it is not entirely satisfactory. Closely 
allied to this in the minds of many is the fundamental need of 
leading the Chinese Christians to a deeper and more vital 
Christian experience. This is, of course, the ever present prob¬ 
lem of the church. How can we best meet it ? It is possible 
that a deeper knowledge of conditions would show us that our 
first step must be the humble search for deeper life in our own. 

Last week I heard an able young Chinese preacher—before 
a non-Christian audience—tell the story of his own conversion. 
He had entered a Christian school thoroughly imbued with 
Confucian teaching, enough to make his father feel that he 
was safe from Christianity. He took the regular course of 
Bible instruction, heard sermons, and was subjected to other 
forms of Christian influence. He seems to have recognized the 
truth in an intellectual way but without having the deeper 
springs of his life affected. Then he came into more intimate 
contact with a group of missionaries and bad opportunity to 
see their home life. At this point in his narrative he turned 
to a group of scholarly men and told them that in this more 
intimate contact of the home life he found that what he read of 
in books was present with power and that it was this which 
brought him to faith in Christ. It is an old need but perhaps 
in the most practical and matter-of-fact discussion we must 
still remind ourselves that our own growth in spiritual life is 
always the deepest need of our work, and that the vital prog¬ 
ress which Christianity may make on a mission field will 
always be more closely allied to developing the spiritual life of 
the missionary than to any other factor which he can con¬ 
tribute to the Christian movement. 
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Encouraging Words from Fukien 

LEWIS HODODS. 

most obvious progress consists of the large number of 
I new buildings erected in the last five years. Not only 

^ missionary residences and large buildings for our 

educatioual institutions such as Trinity College and the 
Methodist Women’s College but substantial church buildings 
have been erected in dijGferent parts of the province. One 
Mission has put up six church buildings in the last four years 
and is planning to erect at least three more immediately. Oue 
of these will cost seventeen thousand dollars; another will cost 
eight thousand dollars. Another Mission has built about forty 
church buildings in the last four years, some of these seating 
over one thousand people. These church buildings have been 
put up partly with Chinese money ; some of them have been 

built entirely with Chinese money. The buildings are as a 

rule well built and show at least some attempt to adopt features 
of Chinese architecture. 

In union efforts we have made considerable advance 
since the Centenary Conference. Before this Conference we 
had only the Tract Societies and the Union Presbyterian 
Church of South Fukien, organized in 1862, and the South 
Fukieu Missionary Conference. Since the Centenary Con¬ 
ference there have been organized at Foochow the Union 
Theological School, the Union Medical College, the Union 
Normal School, the Union Kindergarten Training School. 
The constitution of the Foochow Christian University has been 
adopted by the six Missions working in the province. In 1913 
the three Missions working in Foochow united in an evangelistic 
campaign. This year the six Missions are uniting in a 
provincial evangelistic campaign. 

In Amoy there has been organized the Union Theological 
College, Talmage College Orphanage, and Women’s Bible 
Training School. 

In education our progress has been marked. We have a 
number of flourishing kindergartens. Girls’ day schools are 
springing up in many places and the parents pay tuition for 
their girls : 3,000 girls are studying in government schools and 
8,495 Christian schools. The boys’ day schools are steadily 
being housed in better quarters, have better equipment, and are 
graded into classes : many schools have two teachers or more 
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and the boys stay longer and are entering in large numbers in 
the higher schools. The higher primary schools have increased 
in number and efficiency. The theological, medical,^ and 
normal schools have been linked up with the middle and higher 
primary schools and we are getting men better prepared to 
enter these schools. The uniform provincial examinations held 
in 1913 were successful enough to continue them this year. 
These examinations have led to the adoption of a uniform 
curriculum for our schools. 

In the evangelistic work the progress has been marked by 
changes which though less obvious are nevertheless revolution¬ 
ary. The most significant is the quiet assumption of leadership 
of the Chinese and the development ot initiative. In all churches 
the Chinese have the deciding vote iu all matters of importance 
including in some cases the employment of funds sent out from 
home. We have dropped the term ‘ native helpers ’ from our 
reports. The Chinese are represented on the managing boards 
of our institutions. In self-support we have made steady 
progress. Each of the church bodies has a flourishing home 
missionary society. 

The Union Provincial Evangelistic Campaign illustrates 
the progress made in our churches; the training conference 
which preceded the campaign in Foochow was attended by three 
hundred workers from Northern Fukien. It shows how far 
we have advanced in inter-mission and inter-church co-operation 
throughout the province. It shows that the church has been 
quietly influencing the community and wimiiug the influential 
men. When Dr. Mott was in China eighteen years ago he had 
two thousand hearers at his meetings. Of these one thousand 
two hundred were in Foochow. Last year at Foochow alone 
there were fifteen hundred enquirers. This year fourteen 
thousand enquirers’ cards were printed for the provincial 
campaign and 9,230 were signed. 

The question is asked : Has the church made any impression 
on Chinese society ? We can answer by stating the following 
facts. Sunday is now regarded as a holiday in government 
schools, government offices, and in the army. The growing of 
poppy and its importation into Fukien has ceased. Footbind¬ 
ing is going out of fashion. The immolation of widows is no 
longer popular. Women are enjoying more freedom and have 
larger opportunities for self-improvement. Formerly girls had 
to be paid to come to school. Now they pay tuition. Local 
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customs are rapidly losing their grip even in remote villages 
and hamlets. The Church through its annual meetings, schools, 
and Y. M. C. A. conferences is bringing the classes and the 
masses together and is breaking up the isolation of the patriar- 
chial system and the dialects and is stimulating love of town, 
province, and country. 

One fundamental need of our churches is to be gripped by 
the Holy Spirit who will bring a vision of Jesus Christ before 
whom we shall realize our weakness and in whom we shall find 
our real strength. Such a vision will produce a personal 
evangelism in our workers and church-members who will not 
be able to rest until they have proclaimed the joyful message to 
the unsaved thousands in the villages and hamlets. Such a 
vision will enable our church members to adapt themselves to 
the new opportunities for evangelism. 

We need Christian school teachers, especially kindergart- 
ners and day-school teachers. We have not yet realized the 
importance of the day-school teacher in the propagation of 
Christianity. The school teachers have kept China Confucian 
in its ethics and view of life in spite of the spasmodic popularity 
of Buddhism and Taoism. The Christian school teachers will 
help China to become Christian. We need high grade preachers 
who will win and hold the new constituency which is now 
attracted to the church. 

We need more co-ordination in our work. The hospitals 
need to be linked up with the churches. The flood of young 
Christian life in our educational institutions needs to be united 
with our older and slower stream in our churches. The 
immense amount of enthusiasm produced by the large number 
of conferences needs to be conserved and properly directed in 
the service and the building up of an efficient Christian com¬ 
munity. 

We need a university or a university college or whatever 
else it may be called : (i) to co-ordinate our Union Medical 
School, Union Normal School, and the Union Theological 
School; (2) to supplement our present education and vitalize it 
by giving it vision, perspective, and objective; (3) to enable us 
to accomplish our missionary task, namely, to Christianize the 
leaders as well as the common people and to permeate the 
science, philosophy, and social life of our province with the 
Christian ideal. 
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Some Outstanding Features of Mission Work 

in Kwangtung 

A. J. FISHER. 

I. THE CHINESE CHURCH. 

E note first of all, as an indication of progress, that there 
is a growing consciousness on the part of the Chinese 
Church that the Church is really theirs, that is to say 
the Church is becoming indigenous. There is a readi¬ 
ness to take on and support work as they are impressed with 
the need of it. This may be attributed to three things: 
The growth of the Church numerically, the material pros¬ 
perity of many of the church members (especially children 
of Christian parents), and a sense of “oughtuess.” This is 
especially noticeable since the beginning of the European war. 
On account of the stringency of funds in some of the Missions 
they have come bravely to the front and are supporting some 
of the most important and needy work. 

Self-support is growing. In Canton city many of the 
old, well-established Churches are entirely self-supporting, 
this too in addition to the many calls made on them for 
aid in various eleemosynary and union schemes. 

Along with self-support, or preceding it, goes self-prop¬ 
agation. There is still much to be desired in the self-prop¬ 
agating activity of our Kwangtung Church but progress is 
being made. I think it may be said that by far the largest 
part of those brought into the Church are brought in by 
personal efforts of the Church members rather than the preach¬ 
ers. During the recent Eddy Meetings ” in Canton it was 
impossible on account of the disturbed condition of the city to 
make public announcements of the meetings, outside of the 
Church, yet on two consecutive days there were over a 
thousand non-Christians brought in by the personal eflforts of 
Christians. 

Perhaps the greatest development of the Chinese Church 
is that of co-operation. In Canton city there is an associa¬ 
tion of representatives of all the Churches called the Hip Tsun 
Ui (IS M '^)* All questions that concern the Church as a 
whole are considered by this association. 

The Kwangtung Christian Council with an annual two 
days’ meeting is becoming a large factor in the Christian 
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church. This is a great help iu co-operation, interchange of 
ideas, policies, and methods. 

A daily paper. The Kok Wan Po ^ 0 ^), is also a 
co-operative product. This paper is doing splendid work and 
is a good medium for keeping the church prominently before 
the eyes of the reading public. Articles on Christianity are 
daily published. Its columns are always open for articles on 
Christianity, education, medicine, etc. This paper should 
aud could be made a great agency for good in Kwangtung. 
The Sunday School Union has engaged a secretary, and the 
Union is active aud progressive. The salary for the secretary 
is entirely raised in Canton. $323 also has been subscribed for 
Sunday school work in Canton city. 

II. UNION AND CO-OPERATION AMONG MISSIONS. 

Canton has the largest number of Missions working in any 
single center in China. Practically all the large Mission 
Boards of the world are represented here. Most of them have 
been working here for a long time and have well established 
institutions and well defined policies iu the conduct of their 
work, one differing from another. This makes union in in¬ 
stitutional work very difficult. However, both co-operation 
and union are growing. 

The Canton Missionary Society has a large representative 
committee called the “Board of Co-operation.” All questions 
of general mission work receive the careful consideration of 
this committee which makes recommendations to the Mission¬ 
ary Conference. 

The most distinctively union work and, I think, the 
largest yet attempted in China is the Canton Union Theological 
College. Notice of this appeared iu the September number of 
the Recorder. 

There is also a Union Normal School on foot. Though 
thus far only on paper it bids fair to become a fact soon. 
Three Missions have definitely committed themselves to the 
scheme. 


III. needs. 

The greatest need in the Chinese Church is for more and 
better qualified leaders. Many of the churches are too far 
advanced iu Christian life and experience for the preaching 
that they get. By “better qualified” I mean not only better 
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educated but trained in the best and most efficient methods of 
church work. The Union Theological College is planning to 
meet this need as soon as possible. 

More direct evangelism is needed. We have been scatter¬ 
ing the good seed and it has grown but we have not harvested. 
The Churches in Canton are planning a simultaneous cam¬ 
paign for this very purpose—that is immediate decision to 
join Bible study classes and then in the study classes press 
for decision for Christ. The time is more than ripe for this 
work in South China. A province-wide campaign is planned 
for next year. 

A Normal School is an urgent need especially for prepar¬ 
ing teachers for primary schools in connection with the country 
chapels. Many Missions aim to have a school in connection 
with each chapel but can not carry out this policy on account 
of lack of efficient teachers. 

Various attempts have been and are being made to unite 
the medical forces in some union scheme for medical educa¬ 
tion. The need for this is evident aud it is hoped that in the 
near future some scheme w'ill be evolved that shall meet the 
approval of the different bodies. The question is one of 
amalgamation aud union of existing forces rather than creating 
new ones. 

It is too early to say what effect the war in Europe will 
have on mission work in South China but it is not hard to see 
that some change will likely be effected. Already there are 
suggestions of extension of comity or exchange of work. 


Mission Work in Anhwei 

D. r. HUNTINGTON. 

NHWEI is a province without natural boundaries and 
without a geographical centre. It is situated mainly 
in the valleys of the Hwai and the Yangtse, but the 
southern section, Hweichou, drains mostly into Chekiang 
and Kiangsi. The language of most of the province is Man¬ 
darin, but in many places south of the river local dialects 
are spoken which are exceedingly hard to understand. The 
northern and eastern parts of the province are for the most 
part level and the northern part, especially that north of the 
Hwai River, is a wheat country. The southern and western 
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parts are mountainous, the mountains in some cases reach¬ 
ing a height of seven or eight thousand feet. Rice is the 
staple crop though a variety of other things are also grown, 
tea being a very large export from the section south of the 
Yangtse. 

Protestant mission work in the province is carried on by 
seven different societies (all but one of which have a station in 
Wuhu), with a total of about one hundred aud ten missionaries. 
The forces are very unequally distributed in the different parts 
of the province, that in the neighborhood of Wuhu naturally 
being the most thoroughly worked, though the whole section 
near the Yangtse is largely evangelized and probably a majority 
of the Christian community would be found within twenty 
miles of the river. The southern portion is much less fully 
worked, and there are but three stations in the Hwai valley 
though each of them has a system of out-stations covering a 
large extent of territory. 

Most of the Missions cover a more or less vaguely defined 
territory. No serious attempt, so far as I know, has been made 
to divide up the whole province. The Provincial Federation 
Council has never been very active and is at present entirely 
dormant. The Christian Mission covers the territory from 
Wuhu north to Luchowfu and Chuchow, the Methodists 
south and east from Wuhu with some work across the border 
from Kiangsi, the Christian and Missionary Alliance west and 
south from Wuhu, the Presbyterian Mission in the north-east 
at Hwaiyuan aud Suchow, the American Episcopal Mission 
in the Yangtse Valley with central stations at Wuhu and An- 
kiug. The China Inland Mission has work in all parts of the 
province. 

The methods of work of the various Missions of course 
differ very considerably. The work of the C. I. M., the most 
largely represented of any Mission, is almost exclusively 
evangelistic, although they have a few primary schools for 
both boys and girls. Most of the other Missions do consider¬ 
able in the way of education. There are certainly over six¬ 
teen hundred boys and five hundred girls in mission schools. 
There are schools of high school grade for boys in Wuhu (2), 
in Anking, and in Hwaiyuan, and boarding schools for girls in 
Nanling, Anking, and Hwaiyuan. 

In the matter of hospital work, there are two or three 
dispensaries and five hospitals in the province, none being 
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situated south of the Yangtse except at Wuhu, and none in the 
Hwai Valley except at Hwaiyuan. 

Perhaps an article of this sort is hardly the place to discuss 
matters ot mission policy, but I cannot refrain from noting 
that the two Missions which have pursued the policy of concen¬ 
tration, and training of Chinese workers, although they were by 
no means first in the field and do not have the largest staff, so 
far as my reports go show something over half the Christians 
in the province, considerably^ more than half the children in 
schools, and about three-quarters of reported contributions for 
missionary support. 

As to the needs of the province I think they are suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. A few more well manned and well worked 
central stations would suffice geographically to cover the entire 
province, but in almost all matters a very considerable increase 
of staff is needed in order to push our present work to anything 
like its full capacity. Anhwei is a backward province. I was 
conversing with some Chinese gentlemen a little while ago 
who were interested in such matters and they told me that in 
education Anhwei stood next to the last, Kansu alone having a 
smaller number of children in schools. I have been unable to 
verify this statement but certainly the educational system is 
distinctly inferior to that of the surrounding provinces. This 
is probably partly due to poverty, the northern part of the 
province having suffered terribly from floods in recent years, 
and the Yangtse Valley never having really recovered from the 
Taiping Rebellion. What is said of educational work will 
almost apply to all mission work. The very incomplete reports 
which I have give a little over two thousand Christians for the 
whole province, and I should think it exceeding doubtful if the 
total would pass three thousand. What is needed here, as 
everywhere, is more work and more prayer. May the Kingdom 
of God come in Anhwei as throughout the Empire ! 
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Signs of Progress in Hunan 

W. W. WARREN. 


Changsha two evangelistic missions were conducted in 
1914. In April, the Rev. Shen Wen-ch‘ing, B.A., of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Hankow (who had 
recently returned from England where he had acted as 
the representative of China at the Methodist Mission Centen¬ 
ary), conducted a week’s mission in the Educational Assembly 
Hall. Each day from 1,500 to 1,700 attended. Each even¬ 
ing special services were held in the seven preaching chapels 
and were conducted by preachers connected with the seven 
churches, who changed round by schedule. 

At the beginning of October, Mr. Eddy conducted a 
special mission for the scholar and official classes. A special 
building, which accommodated 3,200, was erected for the three 
days’ mission—owing to heavy rain it was only used two days. 
On the second day, after filling every available seat in the 
special building some 400 or so overflowed into the Assembly 
Hall, (The special building was erected ou spare ground 
close by the Hall.) 

One effect of the spring mission was a special mission 
conducted at the city of Pingkiang (about 70 miles northeast 
of Changsha—it must be distinguished from Pingsiang of 
colliery fame which lies to the southeast and is over the 
Kiaugsi border). The Rev. E. C. Cooper preached to some 
hundreds every day. A further effect through the Pingkiang 
mission, was a three days’ mission at Ch‘anglokai, an out- 
station connected ecclesiastically with Pingkiang though 
situated in the adjoining county of Siangyin. Both the Ping- 
kiaug and Ch‘anglokai missions were undertaken entirely at 
the request of the Chinese Christians, and the preparations 
were almost entirely made by them. 

In Changsha itself one of the most noteworthy features 
has been the baptism of Mr. C. L. Nieh on Christmas Day, 
1913. Mr. Nieh is the son of a former governor, who held 
that office in no less than four provinces. His mother is a 
daughter of Tseng Wen-tseng (t.e., Kuo-fan). Mr. Nieh’s 
conversion was finally due to an escapade in connection with 
the abortive rebellion of 1913. Mr. Nieh was giving help in 
connection with the Hunan Red Cross Association, and with 
some companions he paid a visit to his friends, the enemy ! 
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Their ideas of Red Cross regulations were more up-to-date 
than those of the inexperienced Hunanese, aud the four 
visitors were arrested as spies, and sent by torpedo boat to 
Wuchang, where they were imprisoned after being roughly 
bound by soldiers who assured them they would soon be 
executed. The prison room in which they were confined for 
three days had six other prisoners ; the four from Hunan 
took the place of four who had been that hour executed. Mr. 
Nieh, who had for some time had intercourse with the Chris¬ 
tians at one of the churches, the Y. M. C. A., and the Red 
Cross, vowed vows in the hour of distress which he has lived up 
to ever since. 

None who heard his translations for Mr. Kddy are likely 
to forget them—or his ascription of all the praise and glory 
for the work he had done to God. 

Medically, the Siangye scheme has made good progress. 
A fine building has been given by the Government for its 
temporary accommodation and at the beginning of December 
work will be commenced in this house. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church has gained the services 
of Dr. W. C. Grosvenor, F. R. C. S., who has come to China 
at a much more advanced age—and much more advanced stage 
of medical experience and skill—than is common. One result 
of Dr. Grosvenor’s offer of service was a gift of ;^2,500 to erect 
a hospital. 


Evangelistic Work in Szechwan: Progress 

and Needs 

O. L. KIIvBORN. 

S *““ 1 ZECHWAN has seven church organizations doing work 
in sixty-three central stations and 325 out-stations, for 
a population of 70,000,000. There are 454 foreign 
missionaries, and 8,000 church members. To prepare 
Chinese workers there are three training schools for evangelists, 
one a union school in Chengtu for four churches, a second in 
Cheugtu for one church, and a third in Paoning for a sixth 
church. 

We are manifestly young in the w'ork, for there are only 
eight ordained Chinese ministers in the province, although the 
uuordained number 277. Summer conferences aud conventions 
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are held each year by different Missions or churches, at various 
centres, for the deepening of spiritual life. In the summer 
of 1914 a conference was held at Mount Omei on Sunday school 
work, attended by a considerable number of foreign and 
Chinese workers. Conferences were also held 011 evangelism 
at Kwanhsien and other points, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Continuation Committee. 

The Advisory Council of the Szechwan Churches held its 
first regular annual meeting in June 1914. This body is made 
up of foreign missionaries and Chinese representatives of the 
churches, in about equal numbers. A gratifying feature of 
this Advisory Council is the mobility in action secured through 
the organization of an Executive Committee consisting of five 
foreigners and five Chinese, all resident in one place, Chengtu. 
Therefore it is possible to hold meetings once a month or once 
in two months, with good atteiidance and without excessive 
loss of time. Moreover, a special meeting may be called on a 
day’s notice. 

Organic union has not yet been attained among the 
Szechwan churches. Yet efforts towards this end have not 
ceased, and a certain amount of progress is registered year by 
year. The tendency would seem to be now directed more 
towards co-operation in practical effort. 

This is seen in the w'ell-organized West China Christian 
Educational Union, the West China Union University, and in 
the Co-operation or Advisory Committees now being formed in 
stations occupied by^ more than one Mission. These committees 
are intended to view the work of the station as a whole, rather 
than from the view-point of any one Mission. This tendency 
is shown further in the contribution of two men, one from 
each of two Missions, to the Y. M. C. A, in Chengtu, who 
w’ork alongside the two men .sent here by the National Com¬ 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. 

The tour of the province made during the first half of 
1914 Messrs. Ting Ei-mei and H. J. Openshaw gave an 
impetus to the spiritual life of the Christians wdiich is not 
merely stimulant but tonic. They visited together eighteen 
differeut citie.s, and delivered over 300 addresses to very 
various classes and congregations of people, men and women, 
boys and girls. “Hundreds signed cards agreeing to read the 
Bible or New Testament through once a year or oftener ; to 
lead their friends and relatives to Christ ; to form prayer circles, 
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and to become enquirers. Without doubt the life of the 
church has been permanently enriched.” 

Evangelistic campaigns have been conducted in certain 
centres, by the missionaries and Chinese workers joining 
together and systematically w'orking the dijBFerent sections or 
w'ards of the city. Companies of Chinese led by missionaries, 
and perhaps carrying a flag, attract crowds of listeners in the 
streets. Invitations are given to evening meetings in the 
church, where the duty of taking a stand for Christ is pressed 
home. Similar evangelistic campaigns are being planned in 
other centres in the province. 

Among the urgent needs for Szechwan is that for better 
trained Chinese evangelists and ministers, and more of them. 
Men of character are always in demand, but now more than 
heretofore, in order to lead their own people to the high 
standards of the Gospel. I believe that we are learning that 
we must look more and more for our future leaders in our 
primary and middle schools, and patiently develop and train 
them through the years from childhood to youth, and then 
from youth to manhood. For leadership character comes first, 
absolutely before and above scholarship or any other qualifica¬ 
tion. To this end the utmost care and patience must be 
exercised in selection and in training, not only in school and 
college, but in all that makes for strong virile Christian 
manhood. 

This is the age of specialists, and evangelistic work in 
Szechwan is in need of a band of workers, specially set apart to 
visit the churches, regardless of Mission or denomination, in 
order to hold special meetings. This band should consist of one 
or two of our very best foreign preachers, together with two or 
three of our best and most successful Chinese. Their salaries 
and travelling expenses should be borne by all the churches 
unitedly. The tour this last spring of Messrs. Openshaw and 
Ting Li-mei has shown us something of what might be 
accomplished in this way, both in seed-sowing among all classes 
from officials through students to the common people, and in 
gathering in the results of the sowing of former years. 

A union theological school is needed to give a thorough 
equipment to our ministers, altogether comparable to that 
received in theological schools in the home lands. It is very 
possible that such a school will be organized in the near future 
in connection with the Union University. 
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One can only mention our great need of a Christian 
newspaper, published in this province, to serve as a bond of 
union among all Szechwan Christians, and as a channel through 
which to give expression to Christian standards and ideals in 
the midst of much ignorance and misunderstanding. 

There is great need that men might be given time by their 
Missions for the preparation of literature. We have an active 
mission press in Chengtu, and an alert West China Tract 
Society with headquarters at Chungking, But the Szechwan 
Church is so young, so much time seems to be necessary for 
organization, and to take advantage of tlie many attractive 
opportunities for directly spreading the Gospel message, that 
very few have yet undertaken the preparation or translation 
of books. 

There is need of an active canvass in all the churches for 
the principles of self-support. Both foreign missionaries and 
the Chinese need to realize more vividly the value"to character 
of self-dependence in carrying on the work of the Kingdom. 


Progress and Needs of Educational Work 
in West China 

KDWARD WILSON WALLACE, 

Secretary of the West China Christian Educational Union, 

T IHE past year has been one of unparalleled progress in 
every department of Christian education in West China, 
or rather in the province of Szechwan : the writer is 
unfortunately not familiar with what is being done in 
Kweichow and Yunnan. 

Most outstanding is the firm establishment of the various 
schools and colleges of the West China Union University in 
Chengtu. The College of Arts and Sciences, following the 
regulations of the Board of Education at Peking, is divided into 
a Junior and a Senior College of three years each. In the 
former, entrance to which demands graduation from a middle 
school of the West China Cliristian Educational Union, or 
from a government middle school, there are at present twenty- 
three students. In the Senior College there is a class of seven, 
five of whom have completed the work of the Junior College, 
and two who havelgraduated from the Szechwan Provincial 
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University. The Union Normal School has a first class of 
seven men. The medical faculty opened its doors in September 
with eleven men. A Union Language School for Missionaries 
was opened in February and has had an enrollment of fifteen. 
Connected with the University are also a Union Bible School, 
and a Union Middle School with one hundred and sixty 
students. 

The first permanent buildings on the University campus 
have been completed. A Superintendent of Construction is on 
the ground and is proceeding with the erection of the Ad¬ 
ministration Building. The Board of Governors of the Univer¬ 
sity has secured additional funds for the purchase of land, and 
the University is assured of one hundred and twenty English 
acres, most of which has already been purchased. Last, but of 
prime importance, is the appointment of the Rev. Joseph 
Beech, D.D., to be President of the University. Dr. Beech is 
now on his way to America to raise funds for the development 
of the plans of the Board of Governors. 

Higher education for women has been inaugurated by the 
purchase of property in Chengtu for the Union Normal School 
for Women. The first class of ten, all graduates at least of the 
senior primary school, commenced work this autumn. The 
first woman student to complete the middle school course in a 
Christian school in West China received the diploma of the 
West China Educational Union in June. 

Christian education in West China has been noted for the 
fact that higher education was not attempted until broad 
foundations had been laid in a Christian system of primary and 
secondary schools. The West China Christian Educational 
Union, which has completed eight years of its history, has 
been increasingly useful in raising standards of efficiency. 
The extent of its influence is indicated by the following figures: 


Statistics of the West China Christian Educational Union, 1914. 



Schools Registered. 

Students. 

Kiudergarten 

. I 

38 

Junior Primary ... 

174 

6.135 

Senior Primary ... 

. 36 

724 

Middle School 

.. 7 

354 

Total 

. 218 

7.251 


Trustworthy figures for the total number of Christian 
schools in West China, including those not registened, are not 
available, but it is safe to say that the larger number are now 
enrolled in the Educational Union, following its course of study 
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and taking its uniform examinations. All schools doing work 
of middle school grade are enrolled. Union in middle school 
work has been consummated at Chungking between the 
Methodist Episcopal and the Cauadiau Methodist Missions ; at 
Suifu a union is being tried between the American Baptist 
and the China Inland Missions. 

Not only has the number of schools in the union been the 
greatest ever recorded, but the standard is being rapidly raised. 
This is being done in a variety of ways. A new course of 
study has been prepared during the past year, based upon that 
required by the Chinese Board of Education but incorporating 
the best metliods of Western lands. The details of this course, 
which represents many months of work by scores of local 
educationalists, is well worth the study of those interested in 
education in China. The secretary of the Union has spent 
much time in the inspection of schools, and it is hoped that 
the reports of these visits may be of assistance in remedying 
some of the short-comings of these schools. Steps are being 
taken to secure a Chinese secretary who would devote most of 
his time to this inspection of schools and to the preparation of 
helps for teachers. 

It is increasingly felt that the crux of the whole problem 
of Christian education in China lies in the Chinese teacher. 
The Normal Schools will ultimately provide the meu and 
women required, but in the immediate future something must 
be done to secure better teaching by the present staff of 
teachers. So strongly is this felt that at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the Educational Union plans were laid for the 
inauguration of a “ three years’ campaign of teacher training.” 
This involves : a conference of leaders early in 1915 ; the 
holding of teachers’ institutes (of from three to ten days’ 
duration) all over the province ; short term normal schools, 
preferably in the summer ; reading courses and lectures 5 and 
the publication of literature for Chinese teachers. It is an 
ambitious programme, but unless something like it can be 
carried out Christian education is bound to fail. 

To sum up : the immediate needs, as they appear to the 
writer, are briefly these : 

1. An increase in the efficiency of the schools already 
established. 

3. Additional schools, preferably boarding schools, of the 
senior primary and middle school grades. 
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3. The proper training of all Chinese teachers. 

4. The appointment by each Mission of one or more 
Superintendents of Education to supervise the schools of the 
Mission, 

5. The strengthening of the Union University in all 
departments by additions to the staff and a large increase in its 
available funds, so that it may better fulfil its Christian mission 
to eighty millions of people. 

6. A clearer understanding by missionaries and Chinese 
church members of the prime importance of Christian educa¬ 
tion, and of the best methods to be employed in developing 
Christian character in our students. 


The Work in Yunnan 


E. AMUNDSEN. 

m T is well-known, of course, that Yunnan has been one of 
the hardest mission fields in China—thirty-eight years of 
strenuous work scarcely yielding any fruit. After that 
time, however, or since 1900, when the China Inland 
Mission almost decided to give up Yunnan as a mission field, 
there has been slow but steady progress. 

The China Inland Mission, which is the oldest Mission 
here, and for several years the only Mission, has now about 
1,343 niembers in Yunnan. 

The next Mission to enter Yunnan was the Bible Christian 
Mission, or as it is now called the United Methodist Mission. 
This Mission has its present field in the northeastern part of 
Yunnan and the adjoining borderland of Kweichow. The 
w’ork carried on in four main stations and a large number of 
out-stations has been surprisingly fruitful of late years. This 
is due mainly to the large work carried on among aborigines. 
They must have thousands of adherents. 

The Pentecostal Missionary Union is comparatively new 
in this province. They have been here nearly three years 
now and done a good work in that short space of time with but 
few workers. The Mission has two stations—Yunnanfu and 
lyikiangfu. They have one out-station—mainly supported by 
the native church here. Other out-stations are being opened 
on similar liue§, 
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I ought to mention that this work is not wholly “Pente¬ 
costal,” or carried on by the P. M. U. only. The native local 
church element is somewhat independent and the church is 
superintended by Mr. and Mrs. McLean, who are independent 
of the P. M. U., but w'orking in harmony with it. The P. M. U. 
sent out no less than five new lady workers this year, and 
further developments are expected. 

The Church Missionary Society has bought premises here 
in Yunuanfu and sent a native pastor up to begin the work— 
pending the arrival of foreign workers. It is an extension of 
the Pakhoi work and we have every reason to expect much 
from this new work in our midst. Already the evangelist or 
pastor reports over a hundred inquirers here. At this rate they 
will soon have to enlarge their borders and build a large chapel 
to hold the congregations. Medical and school work, I am 
told, will also be a feature of the work—and sorely needed 
this is. 

The Y. M. C. A., commenced at the time of the revolu¬ 
tion in an independent way, is doing well here considering 
the uphill work it has to do. It has a membership of 113 
or more, and 15 active members. There are now two foreign 
secretaries here. The work carried on is mainly educational. 
There is a middle school, attended by some forty students, 
and an evening class in English with about 35 students. 
A Bible class has 45 members enrolled. A Sunday evening 
evangelistic service is also held. Bat, if I may say so, the 
spiritual work of the association has not been given the 
attention that it ought for lack of workers. This we hope will 
soon be remedied as we hear of a very suitable and experienced 
Chinese secretary being appointed to this work from Canton, 
in addition to the new foreign secretary just arrived. Various 
lectures, usually illu.strated, have been given throughout the 
year. 

Mr. Lerrigo of Canton is a keen friend of this association. 
A visit from him and his wife lately gave a new impetus to the 
work. 

In answer to an appeal for help to support the new Chinese 
secretary no less than 30 came forward and put down their 
names on the “Sustaining Membership List,” pledging I50 
per annum, each. 

Among these five were foreigners, the rest Chinese, the 
Governor signing for three. This was most unexpected as the 
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work of the association is new and on the whole little under¬ 
stood yet. 

Last, but uot least, mention must be made of the work 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. This Society 
has had for years work all over the province and south¬ 
west China generally. Its colporteurs travel far and wide 
scattering the seed of the Kingdom. This has been a most 
difficult year on account of the lawlessness prevailing every¬ 
where, Armed robbers come to within a few miles of the city 
of Yunnanfu in bands of 6 o to 200 or more. 

But in spite of all the obstacles in the way of this work 
this year promises to become a record year—exceeding all 
previous records by several tens of thousands. 


NEEDS. 

The C. I. M. needs new workers—both Chinese and 
foreign—badly in order to cope with existing work. The sta¬ 
tions are badly manned, and there are none free for out-station 
work. In one case one man has to look after two stations. 
In view of the opportunities everywhere apparent this is a 
great pity, and it is hoped that this will be remedied as soon as 
possible. This is true of both the Missions working in Central 
Yunnan. Lately Rev. Allen of the C. I. M. has had a Bible 
.school here for Christian men likely to be u.sed as evangelists. 

There is a great need for a good school in this central city 
of the province for educating evangelists. 

The United Methodist Mission in Chaotong has such an 
institution, consequently they are better off for helpers than 
the rest. 

Colporteurs are also hard to get and to keep. 

Only a few cilies of the province are occupied by Missions ; 
the greater part of the province is lying untouched except as 
visited by colporteurs now and again. At least fifty new 
workers are needed to occupy the field. 

Now that there is a railway connecting this capital city 
with the coast there is no longer any excuse for not sending 
workers. 

Yunnanfu is as accessible from Hongkong as is Hankow. 

I am constrained, however, to close these rambling remarks 
with a pessimistic note in spite of all the progress made. 

A decided change has come over the people—more espe¬ 
cially the ruling and influential classes. This change is due to 
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the energetic work of Buddhists and Confucianists and, lately, 
to the fact that so-called Christian nations in the West (and 
East) are at war. Idolatry is again encouraged. The city 
god was again reinstated here the other day with unusual 
pomp. Temples are being built anew. Large “united” 
meetings of the “three religions” are a new feature. Colpor¬ 
teurs and evangelists have less freedom on the streets than 
formerly. Foreigners generally are “falling in value.” 

Christian work among the aborigines is being opposed by 
the government. And this, unless a more independent and 
experienced man is placed at the head of affairs here, is likely 
to have very grave results for foreigners and Christians alike. 

It is to be hoped, though, that with the speedy restoration 
of peace in Europe and North China this spirit of high-handed¬ 
ness will die down again. 


Our Book Table 

Tbs RKGRNBRATtoN OK NEW CHINA. By Neeson Bttton, With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Lord Wileiam Gascovne-Cecie, and 24 
Illustrations. United Council for Missionary Education^ London, 
Price 2l~ net. 

Excepting most recent contributors, all our readers are, without 
in many cases knowing it, under deep obligations to the author of 
the book before us for the thought and effort he expended on the 
Recorder during his last years of work in China. His home¬ 
going was felt to be a real loss to workers on the field and was 
rendered more poignant by the fact that sickness was the cause. 
We are thankful to hear of the return to health which enables Mr. 
Nelson Bitton to act as Organizing Secretary of the L. M. S. at 
home and to write such a book as “The Regeneration of New 
China." 

In eight chapters packed full of up-to-date material, Mr. Bitton 
presents the outstanding problems which face the Christian Church 
in China. Although this survey with its information and infer¬ 
ences presuppo,ses a prior study of “ The Uplift of China,” it can 
stand by itself as epitomising the essential features of Chinese 
ancient conservatism, recent change, and pos.sibilities. 

Mr. Bitton speaks of the reform as a reality and traces it back 
through the revolution to the prior awakening which inevitably 
resulted from the impact of Western civilization on old China. In 
spite of reaction and disappointments, the reform must go on 
because the ideals are essentially moral in aim. It is pointed out 
that the outstanding problem is a religious one and the solution lies 
in the fact that in Christianity is the genius which can lay hold 
of the innate conservatism which is the essential heritage of the 
Chinese mind and which can guide and restrain the reckless forces 
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which have caused so much trouble to the Central Government, 
infusing all the various elements into a power which makes for 
righteousness. Two of Mr. Bitton’s pithy sentences are :—“ So many 
rooms of the temple of the Chinese mind are becoming empty, 
swept and garnished, and they lack a hord.” “The purity and 
moral quality of the Christian Church in China are of more moment 
than either its popularity or its numerical success.” 

It is impossible to mention all the features in this compact 
volume or the earnestness of the appeal in the last chapter which 
speaks about the Christian Church in China and its claim upon the 
West, and the other material. It is only right, however, to draw 
attention to some statements which seem out of perspective to 
workers on the field, such as “a strongly marked religious life” 
which is described on page 33 as having been "one of the outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of the Chinese throughout their racial history.” 
Also oil page 96 China is spoken of as ‘ ‘ a country which has 
always been practically democratic,” whilst the references to 
footbinding on page loi, the incidental mention ” of the forces of 
reaction” on page 158, and other phrases we might quote, require 
an adjustment of proportion. The book is a strong book and it is 
of the utmost importance that its influence should not be nullified 
in any way. Attention might also be drawn to the fact that 
whilst the index is good it might be made still fuller. For 
instance, whilst “Missions and literature” has references to 
five pages, reference ought to have been made to page 155, to the 
need of Chinese help in the production of convincing Christian 
literature. Then whilst there are three references to ‘ ‘ Corruption 
of Officials” no note is taken in the index of the reforms referred 
to in the first chapter as still needed in the public and official life of 
China. The illustrations are good, but surely a mistake has been 
made in the title of the one opposite page 83. The picture looks 
more like the Gordon Hall and Gardens belongiug to the Tientsin 
Municipality than the Auglo-Chiuese College, Tientsin. 

We congratulate the publishers, the United Council for Mis¬ 
sionary Education, Possibly the missionary body is not sufficiently 
cognizant of the unique services rendered by the United Council in 
presenting the missionary needs of the day to the young people 
of the home churches. As we have seen, the work is planned 
scientifically, and the various denominational bodies must reap 
definite and far reaching results from the excellent manner in which 
the plans are carried out. 

G. M. 


Ii:,i.U9rRATiONS FOR Tbaching the Catechism. By the Revs. G. H. Din 
and H. A. Dester. London ; Longmans, Green and Co* //- net, 

” III far-off lands and ages to come, no teacher will enter his class-room 
without being prepared to make his hands help hi.s liead, and by rapid 
sketches to put before his class in a vivid way all things capable of being 
illustrated by sight and pictured to the eye.”—T hrino. 

The book before us consists of a series of simple diagrams to 
illustrate lessons on faith and action from the Church Catechism. 
It is issued under the direction of the Sunday School Council of 
the Bishop of Eoudon. The Preface well sets forth the advantages 
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of putting truth into the mind through the blackboard and other 
drawings. Say the authors, “ Seeing is not only believing but it 
is understanding and interesting and remembering and effective.” 

No expensive equipment is needed, no intricate designs need 
be drawn. There would seem to be no excuse for much of the 
"much speaking” of the average teacher, when simple and 
effective diagrams and picture wmrk can be so simply and cheaply 
done by the teacher and scholar, or by both. 

The Foreword and Preface of three or four pages are of value. 
Then follow fifty pages of actual diagram work, helpful to some 
teachers of the Cliurch Catechism. In general, however, we 
believe that the teacher who would do effective blackboard work 
will probably prefer to invent bis own diagrams—perhaps getting 
his hints from such books as the one before us. 

E. G. T. 


^ dy ^ S'. H. A SpuEr^DT-D IvAno. By Rev. ANDREW K, T. Chkn, 

Foochow. Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. Price 26 cents. 

The Chinese title calls it a ” New Laud,” and we can assure 
the readers that the “New” laud is indeed “Splendid.” The 
book is made up of 14 chapters, in the form of stories, intended 
for Sunday school workers iu particular. It aims at stirring up a 
spirit of devotion and courage along the highest Christian plane. 
It will amply repay careful study, and deserves a wide circulation. 
It cannot fail to do good to students in schools and scholars in 
Sunday schools. The style might have been improved in several 
places, for, though the style is generally eas}'' Wduli, there are 
occasional lapses into colloquialisms. We heartily welcome Mr. 
Chen into the rank of writers, and are glad to note that he promises 
to add another volume. May his tribe increase, especially if the 
others follow his example of aiming at the best and doing it iu 
such a worthy manner. 

Srkr. 


^ ^ ^ A Book of New Hymns. Presbyterian Mission Press. Translated 
by Miss Nielsen. Price 25 cents. 

With the Catechism comes a book of 30 new tunes, most of 
wliich are set to one stanza of Chinese Yvords. These are hardly 
what w'ould be called in exact Chinese usage ; they are rather 
songs. Only the melody of the tunes is given without harmony or 
accompaniment; and a majority are Danish with a unique and 
pleasant flavor of their own. Among the others is the Marseillaise 
without words. No. 21, Aniifootbindmg" is the chorus of 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp;” and is a good, ringing setting for the 
words. The tunes are simple and easy to sing without the support 
of harmony or accompaniment. But there is one defect all too 
common of late years, poor proof-reading. 

They are “Songs of Land and Horae and Liberty,” and 
especially of patriotism. They will help to meet the present need 
of songs that will give fit expression to the domestic, social, and 
patriotic affections. There is a sad lack of Chine.se songs of this 
description which are free from all questionable allusions; and I 
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earnestly commend this book to all who are working for the 
broadening and purifying of Chinese social life. It is a good 
handmaid to godliness, and will help toward removing the present 
paucity of innocent amusements. 

There are Chinese writers who tell us tliat the music of China 
has become very degenerate. We read of a prince iu by gone days 
of China wlio, when he was about to join battle with another 
prince who had been reinforced by the soldiers of a third prince, 
enticed the.se away by having his own .soldiers make the night 
melodious with folk songs of the land of the thiid prince. This 
could hardly happen now. 

May the Chinese soon have many songs, both indigenous and 
imported, worthy of the land of Confucius and Mencius. 

J. K. W.^LKER. 


CA'i'KCHiSM OF 'rue OF Music. Fresbyterian Mi^- 

sion Press. Miss NiFj.STiN. Price lo cents. 

In examining this little book we come at once to the question 
of Musical Nomenclature. The Chinese have their own system of 
musical notation ; but it differs very much from ours. They have 
also a musical nomenclature suited to and suflBcient for their system, 
but insufficient for ours. Hence we in teaching music to the 
Chinese have itrveuted new nomenclatures, finding or coining 
technical terms to which we have attached the meanings we wish 
to impart. I knew one converted Chine.se song-singer, but he 
said there was not one decent song among the hundred that he 
knew; and from his couversiou on, he never had anything to do 
with the old music. It is perhaps well that we have introduced 
a musical nomenclature free from all associations with a kind of 
music which the Chinese themselves have classed with gambling 
and boxiug, etc., as one of the vices. But we do need to get to¬ 
gether and settle on one set of terms. 

The large Eiiglish-Chinese Standard Dictionary issued by the 
Commercial Press gives four terms for “scale,” and the catechism 
adds a fifth ; and other like cases not a few might be adduced. 

The catechism is divided into five sections, (^, misprint for 
^). The first iu tw'o parts, leaves, treats (i) of the scale, its 
staff, its intervals, and the alphabetical and tlie do re mi (to le mi) 
names for these, (2) Pitch, and the locating of the seven letter.s on 
the staff. The nomenclature differs in part from the various terms 
iu the Dictionary. 

Section two treats of Time, (i) Long and short notes, and 
the signs for these. (2") Kinds of tisne, and how they are indicated. 
(3) Rests. The oblique dash used to distinguish eighths and six¬ 
teenths is alluded to uiider the name of “.slant-foot" Ml) > 21 
graphic term which will catch the eye and ear. 

Section 3, 10)^ leaves, treats (r) of bars, slurs, holds, etc.; 
and of the harmonic and other intervals larger than the step and 
half*step. (2) Harmony and related matters under the title of 
ifg ^ (instead of fu The treble and alto are called JE pp 

SJ no» while tenor and bass are nn and iS- The Dic¬ 
tionary has all these except the first; but it uses |IhI as the transla- 
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tion of “melody” whether meaniug tuue or treble. Yet the use 
of §^lj pp for alto points to the use of pp for treble. For sharps 
and fiats S|l] and are used. These two characters occur in the 
Dictionary, but not specifically as definitions; and here we can 
.score one for the Catechism. They have long been in use at 
Foochow. 

Section 4, three leaves, treats (i) of volume, loud, medium, 
* 4 *; soft II, tones. The Dictionary gives no musical definition of 
these three words ; another score for the Catechism. (2) Modifica¬ 
tions of volume; uniform, JrJ; crescendo, diminuendo,!^ 

jg; staccato, ^; and gliding These are all found in 

the Dictionary. Yet ^ and Jjj; do not indicate the gradual increase 
and decrease of volume, while iu Williams’ Dictionary one defini¬ 
tion of is “a rest iu music.” Still it is bard to find better 
terms. 

Section five is entitled and treats of quality of tone and 

of defects of tone to be avoided ; of suiting the music to the words ; 
also of expression and of correct breathing. It covers about three 
pages. 

This little book has many excellencies; otherwise I would not 
take time to notice its defects. Its choice of terms to render our 
Western Musical Nomenclature is worth considering. The Dic¬ 
tionary is a grand production, but defective in its rendering of 
musical terms. 


The September Constructive Quarterey. 

This number well maintains the reputation it has already 
won, and proves that even among the bewildering multiplicity of 
religious papers there is room for this new venture of faith. It 
is true to its name in laying stress on the positive contents of the 
Christian faith—as interpreted by each communion—rather than iu 
indulging in destructive criticism of the points on which Christians 
differ. The paper, print, and general style are admirable and the 
menu is so varied that he who cannot find something to his taste 
must indeed have a jaded palate. 

This number contains no less than 15 articles, but space 
will allow me to refer to but four which more directly concern 
the foreign missionary. These four all bear on the question of 
union and, whilst the points of view are very different, yet, taken 
together, they prove conclusively how earnestly the leaders are 
working towards unity. The thoughtful reader of these represent¬ 
ative essays will feel that, though we may have a long w^ay to 
travel before reaching the goal, yet real progress is being made and 
the Spirit of God is teaching the members of the one Body to 
realise their corporate oneness and mutual interdependence as 
never before. What this Review specially stands for is to clear 
the ground by inviting representative men to frankly state what 
their respective communions have to contribute of vital truth, in 
the conviction that this will remove prejudices and misunderstand¬ 
ings, that are due largely to our mutual ignorance and unhappy 
isolation, as well as to our traditional habit of studying the doctrines 
of those from whom we differ ip the expositions of their opponents, 
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instead of letting each be his own interpreter. Frankness and 
sympathy are the birth-marks of this new Review, and so far it 
signally illustrates the golden rule, “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re.” 

The first article is a weighty one called Spiritual Factors of 
Unity f and is a needed reminder of the necessity of sound founda¬ 
tions of positive failh in any unity wortli aiming at. The writer 
starts his discussion from a suggestive article in a former number 
by Mr. T. R. Glover, who pleaded for unity in the spiritual fact and 
especially in the realm of spiritual experience. If these two articles 
are studied together, it will be found that one is largely the com¬ 
plement of the other. Each emphasise.s an important aspect—Mr. 
Glover, the subjective, human side of unity—Mr. hull, rather the 
objective, Godward side, and the impre.ssion left is that, if both 
men met round a quiet fireside, they would discover there was little 
in their respective positions that each could not accept. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Bull has the more difficult task, for he is going 
against the stream. In these days it is not popular to be asked to 
re-examine foundations and make sure of first principles. And yet 
surely the note struck in the following words is a true one, though 
we may not be prepared to follow the writer in all his subsequent 
inferences, 

‘‘It is God that maketh men to be of one mind in a house. 
Unity is a vital growth. It is not merely that God by the working 
of His Spirit makes men peaceable, overrules their dispositions, 
brings good out of evil in us. There is much more than this in 
the Divine origin and growth of unity. Is it not in the revelation 
of Himself which God has given in His Son Jesus Christ .... that 
the foundations are laid? ” And he proceeds to bid us contemplate 
more deeply ” the great things” that God hath done, such as the 
Incarnation and the Perfection of our Rord’s Humanity. In 
developing this theme, the writer, living in U. S. A., has some 
severe things to say about American modern methods. ‘‘The 
American nation is ever out for results. . . . We are impatient of 

delay, of debate, of dependence upon anyone.There is little 

wonder that reunion at any price for practical purposes is the 
temptation of the hour. And the method is co-operation that you 
may find unity. In practice this means that convictions of faith 
are kept for private edification.” 

Faith in our Eoid’s Godhead, faith in the Resurrection of the 
Body of Christ, are essential in Mr. Bull’s idea of unity. Thus— 

‘ Faith in the Divinity of our Lord has verily a most uniting 
influence on those who believe it and a most divisive power towards 

those who reject it.We cannot have the unity which comes 

from such a faith without the division which at once springs into 
being also. ... So bright a light has so deep a shadow.” Again, 
‘‘It is not all one to us whether the Sacred Body rose from the 
dead, or went the way of all flesh.” ‘‘The prayer was that 
‘ those who believe in Me ’ may be one. It is the unity of a full 
faith and a perfect knowledge—a knowledge gained in the experi¬ 
ence of an accepted revelation.” 

Of the four articles now" under review this is distinctly the 
most theological; it will repay careful reading and re-reading; it 
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certainly points out the evils of a cheap and premature union and 
brings into strong relief great primary facts we are in danger of 
forgetting. 

A.s in some sense an antidote and corrective to what may seem 
the rather extreme position of Mr. Bull, the reader should next 
turn to an interesting article by W. F. lyofthouse, called '‘An 
Experiment in Co-operation'^ which tells tbe story of a recent 
successful effort to bring together tbe Christian Social Unions of 
different religious bodies. On three several occasiou.s representatives 
of all the religions bodies in Great Britain met at Swanwick to 
discuss subjects of pressing social importance. The basis was 
frankly inter-denominational—not undenominational—and therefore 
there were no common religious celebrations, but provision was 
made for four separate religious services daily—the Catholic Mass, 
the Anglican Eucharist, a Friends’ Meeting and a Free Church 
service. The result was that, differences being thus taken for 
granted, attention and emphasis naturally fell on what was com¬ 
mon to all. Some members, indeed, of the Conference took 
opportunities for attending all four services ; and were surprised to 
find how much appealed to them in each. “ There was no one 
who did not feel that these .services .... bound the whole Con¬ 
ference together. The object of the Conference was not to discuss 
how best to adjust points of diflerence, but how to unite in a 
common obedience. No question of belief or ceremonial was 
raised.” And if the Church is indeed to be tbe Body of Christ, 
neither belief nor ceremonial can be a matter of final importance. 
She must be the vehicle for those great and redemptive activities 
which fill up the record of “all that Jesus began to do and to 
teach.” And for this reason—to all who are interested in the 
question of future reunion—the experiment described by Mr. Eoft- 
house cannot fail to prove of interest. Speaking of our wide 
divergencies on questions of orders and .sacraments and the like, 
” Here are divergencies enough,” urges the critic, ” true, but the 
unity conies first. The differences, deep as they cut, rest on our 
interpretations of Christ’s words, of the Church’s history, and of 
our own experiences. The agreement rests on Christ's command ; 
and were it not for the point on which we all agree, the differences 
would never have ari.seu.” This is well said and wwtli our 
pondering. 

“The religious life has many functions—intellectual, institu¬ 
tional, mystical, but our Saviour placed the chief stress on action. 
Obedience to tbe comraaiids of Christ is the heart of our religion. 
The flag that we reverence is one thing, the position we have to 
capture is another. We are not sent to preserve our denomina¬ 
tional system intact, but to destroy tbe works of the devil. We are 
therefore to w'ork for a day when onr distinctive denominational 
messages will take their true place in our counsels and schemes, 
as so many regimental orders and loyalties, created for a greater 
purpo.se than their own existence, and limited by it alone—the 
redemption of the world by love. "We must go further. If we 
are to save our life we must lose it. The price of life, that is, is 
self-denial or rather self-effacement. We agree, in theory, that 
this is true of individuals. How do we know that it is not also 
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true of denorainatious and separate churches ? To insist on our 
special portion of the truth of the Gospel; to push it into the 
foreground; to comtnaud others to recoguise it and bow down 
before it; is to cultivate the spirit of self-assertion which is fatal to 
the Christian character. No loyalty to the faith of our fathers can 
compensate for the sacrifice of humility. Let any religious body 
put its own traditional standards aud war-cries before the salvation 
of the world and it is lost.” 

Inclusiveuess must be the rule, if we are to approximate to a 
common point. Inclusiveness, however, is only possible if there is 
a bond of union, a single enthusiasm or aim. Such was found for 
this movement in the common passion for social service, but it is 
equally needed for the Church as a whole. Without it, opposing 
doctrines make any real alliance hopeless; with it, they become 
complementary principles. ‘‘I cannot give up the rite of absolu¬ 
tion” says one. “I cannot cease insisting on the witness of the 
Spirit” says another. But let both fix their thoughts on the great 
mission of the Church, and both will find, when allowed to keep 
their precious and holy things, that they can use all that is thus 
given for that splendid task aud feel that everyone else is the 
richer for it. 

Could not such a Divine bond of union be found at this very 
time in a united campaign of the Church Universal against war as 
essentially contrary to the Spirit of Christianity ? Why is it too 
often left to Socialists and the Labour Party to denounce war ? 
Once let the Whole Church unite in a fervent crusade against war 
and it will become for ever impossible, at least within the pale of 
Christendom. 

Incidentally, it might be claimed that the luteruatioual 
Continuation Committee, with its branches in China aud other 
lauds, is an experiment on a large scale, conceived along the very 
lines Mr. Lofthouse advocates. And all iuter-denomiuational union 
in educational work carried on in hostels falls into the same 
group. 

A third deeply interesting paper is by S. M. Zwemer on “ A 
United Christendom and IslamU It mentions the alarm created 
already in Islam by the signs of growing Christian unity, aud 
reminds us that the present situation thougliout the entire Moslem 
world is an unprecedented one aud is a challenge, not only to a 
dauntless faith but is a distinct call to unite all our forces in the 
coming struggle, “Face to face with Islam there must be no 
rivalry or overlapping of territory or of energies. The issues at 
stake are too vital, the urgency is too great for anything save 
united effort. We need the help of all.” We must, urges Dr. 
Zwemer, draw closer together and sink some of our differences 
face to face with the present peril and opportunity, and he indicates 
certain ways in which this consummation can be ha.stened, such as 

(1) by recognising unity in scholarship in studying the problem; 

(2) by realising that our common faith is assailed by Islam and 
that it needs our united defence. Most of the great creeds of 
Christendom were in existence before Islam arose. The opposition 
of the Moslem mind is directed chiefly against that which all the 
churches, East and West, agree on. The character of the conflict 
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therefore calls for unity (3) by showing a united front in the 
occupation of the field. There should be a recognition of territory 
occupied by Roman Catholic Missions among pagan races on the 
border-marches of Islam. Dr. Zwemer believes such co-operation 
is possible. It will come as a shock to many to learn that the 
greater part of the Mohammedan world is practically unoccupied. 
It was the divisions of early Christianity that lost whole regions to 
Mahomet, and it seems quite certain the Cross will not win back 
these peoples from the Crescent till Christendom learns to heal its 
divisions and pre.sent a united front. 

Lastly, in his article on “ The Scriptures as a Bond of Co¬ 
operation,” the secretary of the B. & F. Bible Society gives in 
brief outline the thrilling story of Bible translation and shows how 
every section of the One Church has shared in this great work. 
Speaking of the Union Mandarin Version, which is current among 
300 millions of Chinese, he tells how Episcopalians, Independents, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and Paedobaptists; Americans 
and Europeans, have all loyally combined to give China a Standard 
Bible and how this is perhaps the greatest contribution so far 
towards what the Chinese Christians yearn after—an undivided 
Church of Christ in China. 

The reviewer has quoted largely from these four articles, be¬ 
cause quotation is the siucerest praise and most calculated to send 
the reader to the original es.says. He hopes that the taste of these 
crumbs will send many to the table where so rich and varied a 
feast is provided. Along with its companion, the International 
Review of Missions, the Constructive Quarterly is worthy of a place 
In every station library, if not on every missionary’s shelf. 

E. W. B. 
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IS FOREIGN MISSION WORK 

OUT OF BALANCE ? 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Will you permit me 
to draw the attention of your 
readers to an excellent article 
under the above heading in tbe 
October issue of the hiternation- 
al Review of Missions ? Would 
that all Mission Board secre¬ 
taries and deputations might 
find time to carefully ponder the 
author’s weighty words. Happy 
is the society for whom Air. 
Clark acted as deputation. He 
has indeed hit the nail on the 
head, and has rendered a most 
valuable service to the whole 
missionary body by so clearly 
stating the case for a more 
balanced policy. 

I am 

Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Harris. 

E. B. M., Choutsun, Shantung. 

SUMMER cottages. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Will you be so good 
as to insert the following in the 
next issue of the Recorder? 
In order to be of service to those 
who have houses to rent and 
those wishing to rent houses at 
Mokaushan Summer Resort next 
season the Association decided to 
receive any applications and try 
to make suitable arrangements. 
Will friends who wish to make 
use of the Association for this 
purpose, kindly .send all neces¬ 
sary particulars as early as con¬ 


venient to Rev. H. Castle, Tuug- 
lu, via Hangchow? 

Thanking you in anticipation, 
Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Castee. 

TuNG-nn. 


CHINESE CHURCH HISTORY. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : It is known ’ to 
some of your readers that The 
Theological Quarterly is issued 
in Chinese from the Nanking 
School of Theology and edited 
by a member of its faculty. In 
a recent number of this quarterly 
an urgent request was made to 
the older pastors and preachers 
of the church in China to write 
out the early history of the 
various stations and churches. 
History has been making very 
rapidly in the last few years ; 
also the older Chinese workers 
are passing away very rapidly, 
and I wdsh to enlist the co-oper¬ 
ation of missionaries in all the 
churches and in all parts of 
China, in urging these older pas¬ 
tors, who have seen the founding 
of the church in their districts, 
to write out while their memory 
is fresh, such details as will be of 
interest to the coming generation. 
If this is not done, the history 
of the growth of the church in 
China from the Chinese point of 
view will be practically impossi¬ 
ble after a few decades. 

Meanwhile it will be of vast 
benefit to those who are In 
training for the ministry to have 
such historical sketches as may 
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be obtainable for study and 
comparison, and we may hope 
that the beginnings of a history 
of the Christian church by some 
Chinese writer of ability can be 
made. 

Thanking you for the insertion 
of this letter, and hoping that 
any who will write as suggested 
above will forward their notes 
to The Theological Quarterly, 
Nanking School of Theology, 

I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. C. Garritt. 


OLD TESTAMENT CONCORDANCE. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese"Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In the English Pref¬ 
ace to the Concordance of the 
Mandarin New Testament, it 
was stated that other hands than 
mine would prepare a Concord¬ 
ance of the Old Testament. 
Eater on, for reasons which need 
not be explained in detail, those 
other hands abandoned the work 
undertaken; and it was, probably, 
just as well, since the work 
would have been based on one 
of the old versions. Now that 
the revised version is appearing, 
a few books at a time, the time 
seems to have come to make a 
beginning on the Old Testament 
Concordance; and the task, an 
altogether uncoveted one, seems 
to devolve upon me as the com¬ 
piler of the former volume, which 
has already secured so wide a 
sale and use. It cannot, of 
course, be completed until the 
entire revision is complete; and 
for that the compiler is grateful, 
as it will relieve the drudgery of 
the work to take it in sections. 

If there is any literary work 
which should not, on any ac¬ 
count, be duplicated, it is a w'ork 
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of this kind. Therefore I give 
early notice of the fact that I 
have begun work. At the same 
time, I would beg all who have 
made use of the New Testament 
Concordance to send me specific 
criticisms of any sort, especially 
I desire to know whether the 
inclusion of the Standard Ro- 
manization is worth while. If 
not, then much labor will be 
saved by its omission. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. H. Fenn. 

Peking. 


NO FEAR OF DISINTEGRATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The seaport of 
Tsingtao loomed large among 
the colonies of Germany, 

It was the power house for a 
province sending new life into 
all its arteries. Now that Japan 
supersedes Germany in the pos¬ 
session of that seat of power, 
will she do as much as her pre¬ 
decessor for the good of the 
province ? Will she try to secure 
the permanence of her conquest 
and make it a base for further 
encroachments ? 

These are questions which 
intelligent Chinese are asking 
with deep concern. Not only do 
they despair of the restoration 
of the leased territory, they 
suspect their neighbours of a 
latent design on the integrity of 
China. 

Eet me remind them of the 
maxim that when the provinces 
have been long divided they are 
sure to be reunited, and when 
long united, sure to be divided. 

This will be cold comfort, but 
I can add with confidence that 
no disintegration is to be appre¬ 
hended. The bonds of a com- 
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mon written language and litera¬ 
ture, are now reenforced by tbe 
requirements of a world-wide 
political system which forbids 
appropriation by any of the 
parties. 

Under the Republic the people 
become the arbiters of their own 
destiny. Gradually they are 
beginning to awake to the sig¬ 
nificance of this principle. It 
must be long before they can 
have a change in the form of 
government submitted to them 
by way of plebiscite. 

The historic mode for decid¬ 
ing that question has always 
been a struggle between tbe prov¬ 
inces. Claimants for the throne 
have risen in remote regions 
and had time to grow strong. 

The advent of steam and elec¬ 
tricity has rendered that slow 
destructive process forever im¬ 
possible. 

If a revolutionary banner were 
unfurled anywhere east of tbe 
gorges of the Yangtse the fact 
would be reported to Peking 
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within an hour, and within a 
week the insurgents would find 
themselves under the guns of 
the navy, or confronted by land 
forces carried by rail to the scene 
of danger. 

So effectually do the new 
forces contribute to the cause of 
law and order that the people 
would be spared tbe burden of 
such vast armaments as were 
needed in ancient times to up¬ 
hold the throne of majesty—a 
tithe of the troops being amply 
sufficient for the police of the 
provinces. 

Every addition to the rails or 
wdres adds to the protection of 
the commonwealth and favor.s 
the maintenance of peace. 

Future revolutions to be suc¬ 
cessful must begin in the palace 
or the barracks of the pretorian 
guard. Of such cabals or out¬ 
breaks there is not much danger 
while the reins are held by the 
strong hand of Yuan Shih K‘ai. 

W. A. P. M. 

Pricing. 
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Kiangsu Federation Council. 

The meeting of the Kiangsu 
Federation Council was held at 
the Baptist Church, Soochow, 
November i8th to 20lh. The 
delegates numbering fifty - two 
represented nine Churches or 
Missions, Northern and South¬ 
ern Presbyterian, Northern and 
Southern Methodist, Southern 
Baptist, American Episcopal, 
Christian Disciples Church, Chi¬ 
na Inland Mission and London 
Mission. It was a most represen¬ 
tative body and the finest spirit 
of fellow.ship prevailed from the 
first meeting until the end of the 
session. 


Besides the routine business 
of organization and reports there 
was a movement started for a 
closer federation between the 
Kiangsu and Chekiang Provin¬ 
cial Federation Councils. The 
hope being that a delegate each 
year, regularly elected, shall rep¬ 
resent each council in the other 
provincial council. It is hoped 
that after 1915 and beginning 
with that year, every third year 
tbe two provincial councils shall 
meet together. 

Rev. Dr. Bryan of the Shang¬ 
hai Baptist Mission and Rev. 
Plugh W. White of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission at Seu- 
dzen (salt city) addressed the 
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Council on How to Prepare Men 
for the Ministry.” The whole 
purport being, God chosen and 
Holy Spirit prepared men, rather 
than educationally prepared 
only, the great demand being 
for Spirit-filled men, whereas 
too many men were being pre¬ 
pared educationally without re¬ 
gard to the Spirit-filled life. 

Rev. Li Chen-van addressed 
the Council on the subject “How 
to Carry the Gospel to Lvery 
Man in Kiaugsu.’' Stress was laid 
on the necessity for personal 
work in contrast to the too much 
preaching method. 

Rev. B. C. Lobenstine spoke of 
the Fukien Provincial Evangel¬ 
istic Campaign, which caused 
great interest among all the dele¬ 
gates. The work of the China 
Continuation Committee has not 
created much enthusiasm as yet, 
the fear being prevalent that 
the work of the Continuation 
Committee hinders the progress 
of the much beloved National 
Federation Council movement. 
Rev. Chu Sing-sen and Rev. Li- 
dzong Don of Soochow spoke 
on “Federation in Evangelistic 
Work.” Rev. Choh of the Soo¬ 
chow Baptist church attracted 
much attention by his diagram 
speech on “Self-support.” 

Every general discussion was 
participated in by every man 
allow'ed to speak in the time 
limit. The finest spirit of good 
will was evident throughout. 

The Council adjourned to meet 
in 1915, November 17th, 7.30 
p.m., at Yangchow or Nanking. 

F. H. Throop, 

Enj^. Sec, 


News Items. 

Rev. Joseph Beach, D.D., 
President of the West China 
Union University, was recently 
granted an interview by Presi¬ 
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dent Yuan, who expressed great 
interest in the work of the 
University, and showed his appre¬ 
ciation of what the institution is 
doing by making a contribution 
of four thousand dollars toward 
its work. 

Rev. Ch’eng Ching-yi, the 
Chinese secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, has 
returned to China after a period 
of rest in England. Pastor 
Ch’eng is greatly improved in 
health. He has removed to 
Shanghai and begun his regular 
work with the Committee. He 
is now visiting the Churches in 
Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow. 

We are informed that mis¬ 
sionary work in Korea is now 
much the better for the experi¬ 
ences of “the conspiracy case” 
and that the Church is going 
forward satisfactorily and doing 
much missionary work. One of 
the Presbyteries in North Korea 
is supporting thirteen (Korean) 
missionaries, four of whom are 
working amongst the Koreans in 
Manchuria. 

The Union Theological College 
has been successfully launched 
in Canton. The College is to 
carry on work of two grades, 
and the provisional curriculum 
outlines a three years’ course 
for students of the higher grade, 
namely those who have passed 
through a middle school, and a 
four years’ course, including a 
preparatory year, for those who 
have not had the advantages of 
a middle school course. The 
different Congregational, Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist, and Presbyte¬ 
rian Missions in Canton unite in 
the work of this institution. 

I'he Shanghai Branch of the 
International Corre.spondeace 
School of Scranton, Pa., U.S. A., 
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has enrolled in China some four 
thousand pupils, three-fourths of 
of whom are Chinese. These 
students pay an average of one 
hundred dollars gold for their 
courses, the average length of 
which is one year and a half. 
The commercial and engineer¬ 
ing courses are the most popular. 
All papers, excepting those of 
the courses in mathematics, are 
sent to the head office in America 
for correction. 

It will be a surprise to many 
missionaries to know of the 
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magnitude of the plans for equip¬ 
ment which are being sent to the 
home Boards by some of the 
missionary societies at work in 
China. One society alone has 
this fall approved of appeals 
being sent home for new prop¬ 
erty amounting to Mexican 
11,394,296. In addition the 
society is asking for Mexican 
$3,971,825 for the society’s 
share in the equipment and 
endowment of union institutions 
in which the Mission has a 
part. 


Missionary Journal 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Tsoyun, October 22nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Andkrzkn, C, I. M„ a 
daughter (Gota Maja-lisa). 

At Kioshanhsien, October 23rd, to 
Mr, and Mrs. N. ASTrup 1/Arskn, 

L. S. M., twin daughters (Iiigeborg 
Astrup and Kathrine Weltzin). 

At Shekicher, October 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. K. WHALER, C. I. M., 
twin sons (Ernest Hudson and John 
Gooch). 

At Yangchow, October 28th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. J. S. Orr, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Jean Miller). 

At Sianfu, October 28th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. N. G, Jakobsen, C. I. M., a 
son (Oistein Nicolai Aaroe). 

At Wukangchow, October 29th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. K. JENSHN, C. 
I. M., a son (Waldemar). 

AT Wenchow, November 3rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. G. H, SEVILLE, C. I, M., 
a daughter (Edith Rachael Mer¬ 
ritt). 

AT Hsiuyen, November 5th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Norgaard, Y. M. 
C. A., a daughter (Kirstine). 

AT Huuyuan, November 8th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Hoglander, C. I. 

M. , a daughter (Lilly Virginia). 

At Peterhead, Scotland, November 
8th, to Mr, and Mrs. A. K. Mac- 


PHSRSON, C, I. M., a daughter 
(Mary). 

AT Sungyang, November r3th, to Mr, 
.'Riid Mrs. H. L. Georg, C. I. M,, a 
son (Paul Ferdinand). 

At Choutsun, November 14th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. J, S. Harris, E. B. M., 
a son. 

At Chaoyang, South China, November 
2181, to Dr. and Mrs, Byron 
Lesher, a daughter (still-born). 

At Yunnanfu, November 23rd, to 
Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Coeeins, Y, M. 
C, A., a son (Ralph Edgar). 

At Katfeiig, November 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. H. WhbEEER, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Rodney Stilwell). 

At Shanghai, November 30th, to Mr. 
and Mrs A. H. Swan, Y. M, C. A. , 
a SOD (Alfred Hjalmar). 

At Honanfu, December 12th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. O. Bkinhoff, C. I, M., 
a daughter. 

At Hwaiyuan, December 13th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. G. WALKER, C. I. M., 
a son (Bernard Cohen). 

At Shanghai, December 17th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. ROBERTSON, Y. M. 
C. A., a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Ningpo, November 18th, Mr. A. 
Miller to Miss E. L. BEnnett, 
both of the C. I. M, 
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AT Changsha, November 19th, Dr. 

E. E, Witt to Miss F. JRhle, both 
of the Liebenzell Mission. 

AT Chefoo, December ist, DBRoy 

F. HhimbEroRr, M.D., to Miss 
Louise Corbett, both of the A. 
P. M, 

AT Ningpo, December i6th, Mr. J, 
Thompson to Miss S. Hardisty, 
both of the C. I. M. 

DEATHS. 

At Laohokow, October 27th, Miss E. 
Beack, C, I. M., from dysentery, 

AT Siangsiang, December 2nd, Han¬ 
nah M. C. Grohmann, aged five 
years and six months, from croup. 

AT Hsiuyen, December 4th, Mrs. P. 
Norgaard. 

AT Shanghai, December 7th, ESTHER 
LvEtiL, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
S. E. Hening, Y. M. C. A., aged 
4^ mouths. 

At Kaifeng, December T^th, William 
P owKL Harris, aged one year, 
from measles and pneumonia. 

ARRIVALS. 

October 28th, Rev. and Mrs. H. A, 
H. Lea and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Prredy and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Mann and two children 
and Mr. J. L. Rowe (ret.), and Mr. 
R. C. Parry, M. R. C. S., L. R. C, P., 
from England ; all C. I. M. 

November 14th, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
J, MunGEAM and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. H. BriscoH, Mrs. 
Danshy Smith and dnld. Misses 

R. E. Oakkshott and F. L. Collins 
(ret); all C. I. M, Miss Dorothy 
Mills, A. C. M. 

November 17th, Mr. and Mrs. J, R. 
Muir and two children, C. I. M., 
(ret.) and Sisters EoiTn Constance 
and Helen Veronica, A. C. M. 

November 22nd, Miss M. A. Cart¬ 
wright, A. C. M . 

November 29th, Miss Minnie E. 
Erb, Miss Jane M. Rutan, Miss 
Mary E. AValther, and Rev. 
Horace W. Houlhing (ret.), all 

S. C. M. 

December 1st, Miss Robinson, 
South Chihli Mission, Miss Brown, 
South Chihli Mission, Rev. G. Eauib 
and wife, Can. Pres. Mission, Miss 
S. J, Lethbridge, Can. Pres. Mission. 


December 2nd, Miss A. E. Brown, 
(ret.), Miss Kate Robinson, both 
for South Chihli Mission. 

December 5th, Messrs. C. A. 
Flei.schman and R, H. Mathews, 
Misses T. M. Coleman and E. L. 
Giles (ret.), and Miss E. E. Stowe, 
from Australia. 

December 6th, Rev. H. Mathews 
and wife S. P. G. (ret.), Mr, Henry 
Costkrus, for South Chihli Mission, 
Tientsin. 

December 7th, Miss G. Chaney, 
Miss Halepenny, M. E. M., Tientsin, 
Miss Cushman, M. E. M. (ret.) Tien¬ 
tsin, Miss F. R, Wilson, M. E. M., 
Pekin, Mr. Warner, Rev. L. Homp- 
LAnd, Lutheran Free Church, Ki 
Kong Shan, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Schaefer, M. E. M., Kinkiang, 
Mr, and Mrs. A. Hummel, American 
Board, Fengchowfu, Rev. and Mrs, 
A. W. Haugan, Miss Anna Roming, 
Miss Agnes KiTtelSbv, Sister M ariE 
Fredrickson (ret,), Sister Chris¬ 
tine Johnson (ret,), Sister Inga 
Dvkrgsnes, Rev. Edward Sovik, 
(ret.), all Am. Luth. Mission. Miss 
Rasmussen, Luth. Brethren Mis¬ 
sion, Miss SoDERBERG, Hauge 
Synod Mission, Sister Elvera Pear¬ 
son, Augu-staua Synod Mission. 

December i2tli. Miss K. Fulton, 
Miss E. M. Pritchard, Wesleyan 
Mission, Mr, and Mrs. G. HoW’ELL 
(ret.), from England, 

December 14th, Mr. A. A. Talbot, 
and family, So. Pres. Miss., Tsing- 
kinngpn (ret.), Dr. S. Cochran and 
family. Am. Pres. Miss., Hweiyuan 
(ret.), Miss Pearl Sydenstricker, 
So. Pres, M., Chinkiang, Miss War¬ 
ner, Nursing Home, Nanking, Mr. 
P, R. Rushing and family, Independ¬ 
ent. 

December 15th, Miss L. 1 . W’sbER 
(ret.), Misses E. L. Larsen and 
R. M. Lindestrom. 

DEPARTURES. 

December 15th, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Gardiner and two children, and 
Mrs, T. G. Willett and two chil¬ 
dren, to Australia. 

December 26th, Mr. P. T. Watson 
aud family. Am. Board for U. S. A., 
J. J. Schmidt, wife, and child, Men- 
nonite Mission, Shantung, Allen N. 
Cameron, Tract Press, Changsha, 
Hu. 
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Editorial 

The article by Dr. H. U. Weitbrecht on 

Co^opcratton anb “Co-operation and Efficiency” is welcomed 

EmclencB. ^ ^ 

as an expression of opinion on some mission 

problems as viewed from the home base. At first the move¬ 
ment for co-operation centred on the mission fields. At 
present it is as active at the home base as here. In some cases 
pressure is being brought to bear, by those at the home base, 
to bring about closer co-operation between similar agencies on 
the mission field. The following, quoted from a resolution 
adopted in the 1914 Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, will indicate how the subject of 
co-operation is viewed in one section of the home base. 

“Mission boards at home are drawing nearer together in 
many ways. This Conference is itself a standing proof of the 
growing spirit of unity in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Boards here represented have given, and are giving, their 
support to many union enterprises on the field, and many are 
now engaged in considering further plans for effective co-opera¬ 
tion both in China and elsewhere. The Conference believes 
this to be in accordance with the Spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It assures the China Continuation Committee that all 
well-considered schemes for co-operation will receive very 
careful and sympathetic consideration. In most cases, from the 
nature of the case, these must be originated in China itself. 
Often conditions at home necessitate delay in their adoption 
which may seem irritating and tedious to those on the field, but 
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this does not imply disapproval of the principle of co-operation, 
or nnwillingness to apply it wherever wise and possible. On 
the contrary, the Conference looks to the steady enlargement 
of area within which co-operation can be applied, and asks the 
brethren on the field to remember that in the achievement of 
the greatest ends, the progress is bound to be slower than many 
would desire. 


Cbincae Cburcb 
anO Cosoperatton 


* * * 

The article by Rev. W. G. Patou on 
“Church Extension” gives some practical 
information on the working out of mission 
problems in one section of the mission field. We desire to 
point out one or two things connected with the relation of the 
Chinese Church to the movement for Christian unity, which 
is, in the last analysis, the problem of “Church Extension” 
as it embraces the whole country of China. The problem 
of Christian unity is for Chinese Christians a different one 
from that which confronts their Western colleagues. The 
reasons which have brought the various missionary societies 
to consider the problem of unity will operate many times 
more intensively upon the Chinese Christians. They will 
both feel more the necessity for united effort and be freer to 
act in accordance therewith. Christianity must prove its 
unifying power in the face of the multitude of divisive 
tendencies in China which are always threatening to pull 
things apart. If Christianity cannot teach the Chinese how to 
work together, it has failed at a most critical point. It is 
sometimes said that the Chinese lack the organizing instinct. 
Like all generalizations this is only partly true, but, in so far 
as it is true, Christianity must furnish a motive which will 
supplement such organizing tendencies as already exist. All 
the benefits that can possibly be derived from co-operation are 
needed by the Chinese Church in their tremendous conflict with 
the anti-Christian forces—a conflict which is only just beginn¬ 
ing! Consciousness of the solidarity of the Christian forces 
is needed in order that both Christians and non-Christians 
may realize the strength of the Christian cause. Churches 
united in evangelistic work have little time for the discussion 
of points of denominational difference. The Church in China, 
in its supreme hour of conflict, cannot afford to present a 
divided front, or to have its attention diverted from the main 
purpose by a clashing of interests. 
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The article by A. W. March on “The Place 
tTbe StuOig ot Education in China” does not 

EnQltab. introduce a new subject. It is, however, based 
on a questionnaire and presents modern thought on the 
problem. The regulations of the Ministry of Education 
require pupils to begin English in the last year of the 
higher primary school, and to continue throughout the four 
years of the middle school. Schools in commercial centres, 
where English is needed, may begin this study one year 
earlier. One Chinese correspondent, who should be well 
acquainted with the Government’s ideas on this subject, says 
that there is a feeling that the students are giving too much 
attention to English, thereby interfering with the study of 
the Chinese language. Furthermore, it is felt that the present 
method of teaching English needs radical reform, the results 
attained being far from satisfactory. We understand that the 
Y.M.C.A. is planning to study the work done iu the teaching 
of English ill their schools throughout China, preparatory to 
making a report thereon, and bringing about such changes as 
are needed to meet modern conditions. Mission schools iu 
common with government schools must aim to prepare men 
for life in China. That means a life work in their mother 
tongue. Looked at from this point of view, it appears that 
the position of Englisii in education iu China will occupy 
au increasingly subordinate position. 


ifubteu JEvangeUstic 
Campaign. 


^ ^ ¥ 

The brief report of the province-wide 

campaign in Fukien that we publish in 

this issue is full of interest. It focusses 
attention on a new phase of missionary work in China—wide¬ 
spread, comprehensive, evangelistic movements. We are 
fortunate in having iu the same issue a careful discussion of 
the “Effects of the 1908 Revival in Manchuria.” The 
methods used in the Fukien campaign tend to produce better 
results than those iu campaigns characterized principally by 
emotional fervour. 

Both the visible results and the new problems evolved 
out of the Fukien campaign are greater than were antic¬ 
ipated. Larger than ever is the opportunity, and heavier 
than ever the responsibility, which now face the Christian 
forces in Fukien. In view of the fact that other places are 
planning for just such campaigns, attention may well be 
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called to certain difficulties that were met with, in order that 
preparation may be made in advance for them elsewhere. 
It was found that there was a tremendous scarcity of Church 
members who were able to help conserve the results of such 
movements. The mass of the Christian forces, apparently, 
did not look beyond the special meetings. To increase the 
number of those who have experience in teaching the 
Bible to others is an immediate and pressing problem. We 
should again like to call attention to the possibilities of the 
Sunday School in this regard. A case in point is found in the 
January 3, 1914, issue of the Sunday School Times. In 
Scranton, Penn., a district where there was a strong foreign 
element and anti-religious sentiment, men’s Bible classes in 
the Sunday School were proved a great preparatory factor iu 
producing the revival, and a strong conserving agency of 
results afterwards. Eight thousand men were organized into 
classes of approximately one hundred each, and there were 
added to Scranton’s 163 Sunday Schools 12,000 souls, four- 
fifths of whom were men. The use of the Sunday School would 
have the additional advantage of developing an existing agency 
rather than creating a new one, in which inexperience would 
be a more prominent and, consequently, a more retarding factor. 
Special attention also needs to be paid to planning for special 
meetings for women. In the Enkien campaign there was a 
great demand for such meetings. Those in charge of the 
campaign are convinced that the results would have been 
greater among the women, had there been special women 
speakers for the women’s meetings. It was felt that some of 
the messages given were not adapted to audiences of women. It 
was found, furthermore, that the uoii-student class of men 
present the most difficult problem in follow-up work. Unlike 
students they do not have the congregating habit or spirit. 


Cbe Xattguage 
StuDfi Commteston. 


The; Language Study Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, at its last meeting, made in 
November last a tour of seven centres, where special work is 
being carried on in the preparation of missionaries. These 
seven centres are Peking ; Weihwei, Honan ; Chikungshau, 
Honan ; Hankow ; Anking; Nanking ; and Yangcliow. In 
addition, at two other centres this special work is going on, 
namely, Canton and Cbeugtu. 
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The work in these places is in various stages of development. 
In the seven schools visited there were found 126 students. Some 
of the schools were expecting additional students in the near- 
future. The two oldest institutions, those of the C. I. M., at 
Auking and Yaugchow, were at low ebb iu the number of 
students, owing to the difficulty of getting new missionaries to 
the field. It would appear that with the proper development 
of the work in the sections concerned, there would, in normal 
times, be about 250 students. Add to this number the students 
in Canton and West China, and we see that the Missions have 
before them, in this special work of the preparation of new 
missionaries, a problem of great significance. 

In all but one of the centres visited, Hankow, a mission¬ 
ary is giving time to conducting this work, and at Hankow 
also one has been elected for this purpose by the committee in 
charge. But in only three centres, namely, Nanking, Yang- 
chow, and Ankiug, have missionaries been set apart perman¬ 
ently for the work of conducting language schools. 

ihe methods in use iu these schools vary with the schools: 
they are a development of local conditions and limitations, 
rather than attempts to work out any definite ideals. One 
result of the visit of the Commission will be to unify the 
ideals towards which all such schools should work. All the 
schools visited are doing their work in the local dialect alone. 
The tendency seems to be for students to remain a year in the 
language school, finishing their language study in the stations 
to which they are assigned. 

The Commission not only gathered up all the practical 
information available, but also put what was obtained at the 
disposal of all directly interested. As a result of the con¬ 
ferences held, quite a number of changes have already been 
made in the various schools. 


* 


Sn 'dnrortunate 
^ove. 


In referring to recent attempts to agitate the 
question of the term for God, we do it first 
to correct an impression made by a recent 
editorial note, appended to a letter on this subject, and iu 
order that the movement started in Shanghai might not 
be seen out of its proper perspective. The fact that the 
literature thereof has been scattered widely need not be taken 
to mean that the movement is widespread. As far as the 
Recorder is concerned, we have no desire to, or intention of, 
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assisting in any way the efforts to stir up this old controversy. 
While thus briefly stating our position, we will add also the 
thoughts which prompted the editorial note mentioned. 
Up to the ejid of 1913 about 61,287,723 copies of the 
Scriptures had been issued by the three Bible Societies working 
in China. Of these about 55,000,000 had the term Shangti. 
For the great majority of Chinese Christians this term now has 
the Christian meaning for God, and indeed any term selected 
would require the Christian content of the idea of God before it 
would be of use. For these Christians usage has settled the 
matter. The question uaturally arises ; Why attempt to make 
this great body of Christians retrace the road they have trav¬ 
elled ? If they could be persuaded (which happily is extremely 
unlikely) that all these years they have been worshipping a false 
God, would not the resulting undermining of faith constitute 
an unprecedented problem? The Shangti, whom these multi¬ 
tudes of Chinese Christians worship, is not mistaken for one of 
the gods of China’s pantheon. Faith in God does not depend 
upon a term, but upon a conception which no term or phrase can 
convey the first time of hearing. There is no proof, further¬ 
more, that the progress of Christianity has been specially 
retarded by any terms used in the attempts to propagate it. 
Indeed, some of the prominent Chinese workers, as for instance 
Rev. Ding Li Mei, who have been most blessed of God iu 
winning their countrymen, habitually use the term Shangti. 
The same is true of many of the missionaries. While there is 
a minority who conscientiously prefer the term Shen, yet many 
of these, apparently, use indiscriminately literature having either 
terra. And the fact remains that Christianity in China has 
largely been built up iu connection with the use of this parti¬ 
cular term. Surely the fact that God’s blessing has been given 
in connection with the use of any term, should make us slow 
to use such term for the purpose of causing further disunion. 


* 

_ ^ ^ In some cases the impression apparently exists 

a <Slucstton of ,, , ^ 1 

.rr. that the minority—at least, those who cannot 

Demano- . . , , ’ , . , 

conscientiously use the term Shangti under any 

conditious—are in danger of having their consciences forced by 
the majority. For this impression we find no justification. It 
is primarily a question of demand and not of arbitrary decision 
by any body of missionaries or society. The demand for litera¬ 
ture with the term Shen is not great and, in the case of the 
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Bible societies, has steadily declined of recent years. In the 
three years ending December 1913, of the 15,000,000 copies of 
the Scriptures issued by the three Bible societies, only 58,000 
had the term Shen and many of these had to be sold at specially 
reduced prices, to get rid of them. Yet the conscientious desire 
of the minority should not be ignored and, under the existing 
conditions of things, their needs can be met. With regard to 
general literature, such as is published by tract societies, the 
nine tract societies in China are neutral on the term question. 
They are willing to issue books in any term preferred by the 
author, provided that the books can be sold. In the case of 
several societies, however, there is no demand for literature with 
the term Shen, and the provision in the constitution is a dead 
letter. The Chinese Tract Society, located in Shanghai, the 
centre from which the present agitation originates, stocks and 
sells constantly literature with all the terms. Of the three 
publishing houses in China, two habitually stock various kinds 
of literature with the term Shen : the other simply acts 
according to the demand made upon it. In Canton there 
is considerable demand for literature with the term Shen 
and, in the case of Bibles and general literature, the supply 
is met. The three Bible societies have no arbitrary rule 
in the matter. The practice of the B. & F. B. S. and 
the National Bible Society of Scotland is to issue Scrip¬ 
tures in the term Shaiigti. This is, of course, to meet the 
demands as seen by them. The American Bible Society, 
however, constantly publishes Scriptures with the term 
Shen. In the twenty years, 1894-1913, of the 11,037,933 
volumes published by this society only 2,013,500—less than 
one-fifth—had the term Shen. In 1913, 1,701,045 copies were 
published in the term Shaiigti, while 5,000 met the need for 
the term Shen. In 1914, however, 50,000 copies were published 
with the term Shen. It is a question of demand. This 
society stands ready to print an edition in any term, provided, 
of course, that there is proof it will not become dead stock, 
which has been the fate of quite a little of the publications with 
the term Shen. There is, therefore, no need to start another 
society to secure literature with the term Shen, nor does there 
seem to be need for anyone to feel that they are being forced to 
go against their consciences. There is need, however, for 
some of the minority, to guard against steps that will look like 
an attempt to force the consciences of the majority. 
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ITbe Sanctuari?, 

“ . . We make our cburcb-goiiig a solemn function, for which 
we put on our most expensive clothes—an odious practice which 
at once makes it difficult for our poorer fellow-citizens to join in 
our public worship and suggests to ourselves that in the House of 
God we are not sons and daughters in their home, but visitors 
paying a call. . . . Here we come day by day as a matter of 
course. . , . Our fellowship with one another and our affection for 
our friends finds its expression here, and in finding expression 
becomes more real. If that were all, it would be a great deal; but 
also if that were all, any pagan shrine would do as well. All the 
religions of the world have been powerful to cement friendships 
already existing. If our worship is Christian in spirit as W'ell as 
form it must do more than that. ‘ If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye ? Do not even the publicans the same ? ’ . . . 
It is not enough that w'e should honor God and fear Him ; the 
average Mohammedan does that. It is not enough that w’e should 
feel the mystery of His Presence and the reality of the eternal 
world ; the Brahmin does that, and the Greek who was initiated at 
Eleusis did that. It is required of us that we should love Him 
with all our souls; and the test of our love for God is to be found 
in the width and the depth of our love for men. . . . The work of 
Christ leaves no one neglected; His love passes none over. And 
if we are being touched with His Spirit, the same will be true of 
us. If any man thinks that the dumb need of the heathen world 
for what Christ alone can give is no concern of his, that man has 
not the spirit of Christ. If any thinks that the destitution of 
our own poor is no concern of his, ... If any thinks that he has 
done all his duty by a tramp or beggar when he has refused to give 
him money, ... If any thinks that the smarting sense of injustice 
in our manual workers—growing steadily stronger and more 
sincere and expressing itself in continued labor unrest and 
repeated strikes—is no concern of his, that man has not the spirit 
of Christ. ‘ Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’ ” 


Wm. Tempi^r : Reptoyi School Sermons. 



opening of the first two permanent buildings of the West China Union University, Chengtti, Szechwan, 

October 3, 1914, by Military Governor 
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Co-operation and Efficiency 

H. U. WEITBRECHT. 


T 


"'HAT co-operatiou is now recognised as a factor of 
first-rate importance in missionary policy in shown by 
the place which it occupies in the findings OF THE 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES IN ASIA pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Mott in 1913. With this volume before one, it 
might almost seem sufficient for the present purpose to advise 
our readers to study it, and that indeed we earnestly do. But in 
considering how to bring the principle of co-operatiou to bear 
with the greatest possible effect on our work, and perhaps 
also how to avoid pitfalls which beset the earnest following 
up of any line of policy, there is room for the interchange of 
experience and view. During thirty-five years’ work in 
India I have often learned much from China and since then 
as Secretary of the British Board of Study for the Preparation 
of Missionaries, one has seen the practical working of a 
co-operative body at the home base. Perhaps, it may interest 
brothers and sisters in China to see how things look from the 
Indian point of view. As regards the Home Base I have 
written a little in one of the “Kikuyu Tracts” published 
by Longmans. 

I. 


Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, the wide current 
acceptance of co-operation as a ruling principle in missionary 
work, it is well to keep before us clearly exactly what we 
mean by the term. It is distinct from comity on the one 
hand and union on the other, and it stands midway between 
the two. The three bear much the same relation to each other 
as neighbourliness, partnership, and kinship. Comity aims 
primarily at the avoidance of loss by friction and overlapping ; 
co-operation aims at increase of effectiveness by division of 
labour and union of effort; union implies vital organic re¬ 
lationship based on unity of common life, and expressed in 
organised activity. At the second of these stages we are 
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neither to be content with the lesser blessings of the first nor to 
act as if we had already attained the higher level of the third. 
Hence union, though it is our ultimate aim, is not our special 
subject in this paper. 

The blessings of comity (and the losses entailed by its 
neglect) are manifold. A tract of some five thousand square 
miles in the Punjab was in recent years irrigated and colonised 
by the British government. Many Indian Christians migrated 
there and opportunities for evangelisation were promising. 
Two missions obtained sites for houses and churches in the 
central township, and there was some risk of overlapping and 
rivalry. As a result of fraternal conference the territory 
was delimited and work has proceeded in perfect amity as far 
as these two missions are concerned. Unfortunately all 
missions have not followed the same course. Roman Catholics, 
Salvationists, and others take their own way ; discipline is 
impaired; covetousness is excited ; and factions are encouraged. 
A good example of co-operation is found in the language 
schools which are happily growing up both in India and 
China. Funds, household accommodation, native teachers, and 
missionary linguists are contributed to the common stock from 
various quarters, and the result is already evident in more 
eflicieut language training at a cost which probably works out 
less than that of the separate maintenance of teacher and taught. 
Such new schemes are at present in a state of unstable equilib¬ 
rium, owing to shortness of funds and staff, but as a 
recognised need is supplied they tend to become stable 
organisations. 

11 . 

What are the main advantages that we should labour to 
gain from co-operative schemes ? I have already indicated two 
of them; eflicieucy in results and saving of labour aud 
expense. But the cause of co-operation will be badly served if 
we do not put the first of these in the foreground. It may well 
be that at the beginning of a co-operative scheme expense 
will have to be incurred, the reimbursement of which will not 
come at once- Meanwhile efficiency, and that reckoned on a 
far-sighted basis, will be its justification. So, in the case of 
the language schools already referred to, a permanent addition 
to the evaugelistic capacity of the missionary may well 
outweigh initial sacrifice of money or time. 
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But, in addition to the uses mentioned, there are others 
which we have to set before us if co-operation is to be 
something more than missionary trades-unionism. Principal 
among these is the growth of mutual understanding and 
brotherly love. The only sincere and sufficient motive for all 
our work is love to the King and Saviour of us all and 
a desire to make others sharers in the blessings that He 
has brought us. And there is nothing that fosters this more 
than working side by side, in some measure under a common 
rule. We learn to “ consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works;” zeal is stimulated and courage 
grows. Furthermore, such carefully prepared and jointly 
executed work helps towards the solution of that greatest 
problem of all missionary activity—the removal of the racial 
barrier. The spirit of exclusiveness is essentially one in 
all its aspects ; overcome on the religious side it is weakened 
on the racial side ; and a dominant motive in co-operation is 
the desire to create such conditions in our work as may 
further the eventual unity of the church which knows no 
barrier of nationality. 

III. 

In considering the pitfalls to be avoided in setting forward 
organised co-operation I revert to the point just mentioned— 
its relation to the indigenous church. Our native brethren 
have their own ideas as to the way in which they would 
co-operate if there were no barriers of denomination. These 
ideas are sometimes vague, sometimes we should call them 
crude, aud it is not improbable that they may be lacking in 
historical perspective. But they are informed by an instinct 
which we lack of what is adapted to national atmosphere, life, 
aud manners, and there is often more shrewdness in such ideas 
than we perceive. We want to get their point of view, 
natural and unforced, and to give it due weight in determining 
our conclusions and plans. 

When we have become convinced of the need of co¬ 
operation and get into our stride in debating the creation of 
the necesssary organisation for giving effect to it, we are apt 
to imagine that the access of such machinery of itself iu- 
creases power. It may, however, just as well prove to be 
only an extra burden on weary shoulders, unless we remember 
that the power for working it must also be provided. It is of 
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no use to set up machinery unless at the same time the 
requisite driving force is furnished, and therefore in all our 
plans for co-operation we do well to keep down the machinery 
to the absolutely essential, for we well know that each 
of the sections of work which we desire to unify is usually 
understaffed, and it is idle to suppose that by ingenious 
rearrangement the whole can be made to contain more energy 
than the sura of the parts without addition from elsewhere. 
Hence it is of importance so to organise the new co-operation 
that its committees or councils may relieve existing bodies by 
taking over their work or part of it, and thus set power free 
for fresh tasks. If, the Missions of a province have each 
a Committee on Education, and if the provincial co-operative 
Council on Education takes over the duties of these single 
bodies or most of them, and detaches for the purpose only a 
part of the members, there may be a positive saving of labour. 

Another snare iu dealing with co-operative organisations 
is undue hurry for results which leads to depreciation of what 
have beeu attained. An organisation of this kind is doubly 
handicapped in that it has no control of finance without which 
all consultative bodies easily become unpractical, and besides 
this it has to make demands for the support of its operations on 
the co-operating bodies. It must be allowed time to show its 
effectiveness, remembering that it is not a terminus but a 
railhead whose first stages may and even should be advanced 
slowly if progress is to be sound ; yet each marks a step 
forward to a goal beyond. 

IV. 

We have become fairly accustomed since the Edinburgh 
Conference to emphasise that the true basis of co-operation is 
not undenominational but interdenominational. But it may 
not be amiss to remind ourselves of the nature and consequences 
of this distinction. The former would mean that we desire 
to propagate the irreducible residuum which is left after 
eliminating the points on which the denominations differ; 
the latter means that we aim at the eventual inclusion in the 
life of the new churches of the special truths which the 
denominations at present vindicate in a more or less isolated 
form. But to get this eventual unity of comprehension we 
must base our common work on the matters in which we 
actually do agree, so as to advance from these in the course of 
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fraternal co-operation to those matters in which as yet we do 
not see eye to eye. To extend the common work beyond the 
real limits of present unity, acting as if we were one on things 
in which we really differ, is likely to result, not in progress, 
but in misunderstanding, and so in hindrance to further 
advance towards the unity which is our longed-for aim. More 
particularly, let ns, in dealing with our native brethren, not 
encourage the shallow view that the differences which divide us 
may be regarded in the lump as local controversies of European 
origin with which Asia has no concern. Rather let us show 
them with sincerity and charity the basal principles involved, 
and explain that we aim to give effect to them in such a way 
that we, as well as others, may each be able to bring the best 
contribution from our special heritage into the po.ssession 
which in God’s good time will be common to all. 


Church Extension 

W. B. BATON. 

pZ^lHERE is that scatteretb and yet increaseth ; there is 
I that wdiich withlioldeth that which is meet, and it 
^ tendeth to poverty.” We have here a principle far- 
reachiiig in its application, but in no sphere of life is 
it more apt than in that which relates to the life of the Church, 
Church extension is a sine qua non of the Church’s existence. 

But there are more ways than one of making an extension. 
There is, for example, what I would call the sectional method, 
the method which prevails for instance in the building of a 
wall. One stone is laid upon another, and all is held together 
by lime and mortar, but there is no organic connection 
whatever between the separate parts that make up the whole. 
This method is satisfactory enough when it is merely a matter 
of extending a wall. But it will be readily admitted that this is 
not the ideal method. The strongest wall is not to be compared 
for strength wdth the gnarled oak. The oak, year in year 
out, successfully resists the disintegrating forces of time and 
nature ; indeed in spite of these, or even because of them, 
increases rather from strength to strength, sending out her 
mighty branches, which again break forth each in its myriad 
shoots, extending on all sides in bewildering profusion. The 
secret of the difference of course lies iu the fact that here we 
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have an organism; root, stem, branch all knit together in 
living unity. The method by which the tree extends may be 
called the evolutional method (as contrasted with the sectional), 
the method of growth. Here development follows a perfectly 
natural process, all being held together and vitalised by a 
common energy. The health of the whole is affected by the 
health of each part. If the root be rotten, the whole tree will 
be full of rottenness. But if the root be sound there is 
sufficient guarantee that the whole organism will grow healthy 
and strong, will develop along lines that will assure some 
degree of permanency, being filled with a vitality that can 
from within resist external disintegrating forces, while at the 
same time adapting itself to environment and change. 

Any Church extension that is to be of lasting value must 
be along such lines as this. 

What I desiderate then to be a question of the first impor¬ 
tance is to see that the root from which the Church is to grow 
and expand has struck deep and true. 

In other words, we must look to our bases, each of which 
belongs to, and is an integral part of, that widely extended root 
from which the Church of Christ must grow. We must see 
to it that these are properly organised and adequately manned, 
before any extension worthy of the name can reasonably be 
looked for. 

It is now an axiom of missionary service that our greatest 
task is to “train up the Chinese men and women who are to 
be the Christian leaders of China.” These words are to be 
read among the “Findings” of the China Continuation 
Committee of March 1913 ; and to them there is appended the 
statement “Mission stations and Mission institutions which 
are habitually undermanned, cannot meet the emergency in 
China to-day.” And yet this is the chronic condition of our 
Mission stations and Mission institutions. While this is so 
how can we speak of Church extension, vitally important 
though we believe it to be ? “A self-propagating Church” we 
admit “is the goal of all Mission work.” But if the Church 
is to be self-propagating, the supreme importance of the spiritual 
and intellectual condition of the leaders of that Church must 
be at once recognised. That being so, the time given to, and 
the method adopted for, the training of these men must claim 
very earnest and careful attention. Church extension is vitally 
compromised by failure here. 
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It will, I think, be readily admitted that a very potent 
reason why the Church is not extending as it ought, is due to 
the unsatisfactory behaviour or open misconduct of many of 
those actually employed in the very work of Church extension. 
And this in turn is at least in part due to the fact that these 
men have left our theological halls immature ; that in many 
instances the invaluable time set apart for their training has 
been curtailed through limitation of staff, or those responsible 
for the training of these men have been so overwrought with 
other duties, that they have had no leisure for any but 
didactic work of the class room. That personal intimate 
contact with the student, of such incalculable value for the 
moral and spiritual uplift of a young man, and for the 
inspiration of ideas that shall bear fruit throughout all his 
subsequent career, is perforce to a very large extent neglected. 
Here is a great weakness in our Church extension wmrk. The 
men whom we employ for this end are in too many instances 
deplorably weak. There is a lamentable lack of virility of 
character and Christian enthusiasm. So much of the mis¬ 
sionary’s energy is dissipated in trying to buttress up their weak 
characters. The good name of the Church is too often com¬ 
promised by their inconsistencies. Hazy careless habits tend to 
become the rule. The ordinary Church member too readily 
catches the infection. And instead of having a self-propagating 
Church, we have a weakling not worthy of the name of a 
Church, indeed a positive cumbrance to the ground, the Church 
herself standing in the way of her own extension. Much of this 
evil might be avoided if better attention could be given to the 
training of the men we send forth. But such training can 
not be given till our Mission stations and Mission institutions 
cease to be .so pitifully undermanned. 

While then admitting fully the importance of Church 
extension, what I claim to be of primary and immediate impor¬ 
tance is CONCENTRATION, a thorough and adequate equipment 
of our different Mission centres, which are the bases from 
which extension must be made. 

Tet me not be misunderstood. I place no value on the 
school, college, or hospital as ends in themselves, I thoroughly 
agree with the sentiment that “schools, colleges, hospitals, all the 
valued means of bringing Christ to the individual life, are 
useful in the measure that they plant a self-propagating Church; 
in so far as they fail to do this, they come short of their goal.” 
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It has been well said that “a concentrated mission may be a 
great prison or a great market. It may be a safe in which all 
the best intellect of the day is shut up, or it may be a mint 
from which the coin of new thought is put into circulation,” 
When I ask for concentration it is that it may lead to circula¬ 
tion. I am aware of the danger of the claim I make. Dr. 
Price of Nanking has recently remarked : “Central stations 
are becoming bigger and more expensive and the larger and 
more expensive they become, the less radiating power they 
seem to have.” This certainly is not as it should be. There 
is something radically wrong when there comes to be a diminu¬ 
tion of radiating power ; indeed it may be submitted that such 
a station fails to iulfil its raison diitre, central,isation and 
EXTENSION SHOULD BE INTER-DEPENDENT. Advance should 
be made in proportion to the power generated from the base, 
and as advance is made, reaction will set in, appearing in an 
access of enthusiasm upon the workers at the base and a 
consequent increase of generating power. This is the other side 
of the principle enunciated at the beginning, “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth.” It is an illustration in the spirit¬ 
ual sphere of Newton’s famous postulate, “Action and reaction 
are equal and opposite,” and has found exemplification again 
and again in the history of the Church all down the centuries. 
This need not be enlarged upon here. It readily admits of veri¬ 
fication by any who care to make the necessary investigation. 

From the discussion of general principles, I now pass to 
some practical considerations having regard more especially to 
the subject of Church extension in unoccupied areas, 

I. Primarily, something must be said about delimita¬ 
tion OF THE FIELD in which each Mission has to work. 

There is a danger sometimes lest our energies be dissipated 
and we fail to accomplish any solid advance because we are 
obsessed by the temptation to fling our lines too wide. Our 
passion for the evangelization of the world in this generation, 
while entirely praiseworthy, is apt to lead us to indulge in a 
feverish activity singularly iueflfective, because necessarily so 
superficial. On account of this, the limitation of one’s sphere 
of operations is a principle of great importance and a principle 
too which can be urged with confidence, as having the sanction 
of the Master Himself. He who came to be the Saviour of the 
world, yet limited his sphere of preaching to the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel. 
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It would seem then to be a very sound policy which impels 
a Mission at the outset of its work to take a survey of the field 
at its disposal, and deliberately set a boundary round the sphere 
of its proposed operations ; this boundary to be determined by 
various considerations, strategic importance, natural expansion 
and so forth, but not least in view of the actual resources of 
the Mission in question, so far as they allow of being estimat- 
ed, being careful of course to leave ample room for the exercise 
of a noble energizing faith, indispensable to the success of any 
Christian enterprise. In marking out the boundary of a Mis¬ 
sion’s operations, I do not mean that the lines are to be drawn 
so narrow as to make it possible to at once occupy the whole 
field. In the sphere allotted to each, there must be adequate 
space for reasonable expansion, in which the increasing energies 
of the Church can be absorbed. The point in making any 
limitation at all, is to conserve these energies, that they may be 
productive of the highest results ; to guard against the dis¬ 
couragement that arises from attempting to do more than one 
is reasonably able to perform ; and to avert the loss of power 
which sometimes threatens to arise through the overlapping of 
different agencies all engaged in the same work, with the same 
end in view, though using different methods in its attainment. 

How this delimitation of territory can be effected is perhaps 
a question of some delicacy. It must in some measure be 
determined by questions of material considerations, the resources 
in money and men, of each Mission engaged in a province. It 
should further be a matter for mutual arrangement between 
Mission and Mission, the result of a statesman-like survey of a 
whole province, so that no part of a province be neglected, each 
Mission available having each its allotted sphere, all working 
in unison, not at cross-purposes one with the other. This 
calls for a large-heartedness and brotherly-raindedness truly 
Christ-like, which in itself would be of incalculable potency 
in the extending of Christ’s Kingdom. In its practical working, 
though, it is admittedly a problem of considerable difficulty, 
but one which in these latter years has been in a measure 
simplified by the establishment of Provincial Councils and 
Federations whereby the members of diflferent Mission bodies 
are drawui together for the discussion of questions of this 
sort with wider knowledge and better understanding of each 
othe.’s aims, much to the advantage of the Kingdom of God 
in this land. 
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2. When this prior question of delimitation of the 
field has been settled, there emerges a secondary one, 
scarcely of less importance, the division of one’s 

allotted field into suitable centres from which to forward 
the work. 

By way of illustration of the problem that is here specially 
contemplated, let me revert to the situation that prevails in 
the district where the writer is at work. Roughly speaking 
this field stretches over an extent of something like 250 miles, 
and that not in one continuous line. There is so wide a gap 
between the districts worked respectively in the north and the 
south as almost to amount to separation into two distinct fields. 
To work efficiently so extended an area as this from one centre 
is obviously out of the question, so we have been forced to 
consider its division into convenient centres, in each of which 
missionaries shall be resident. 

Given the desirability of such division of the field, by 
what principle should it be determined ? Setting aside the 
question of geographical position, strategic importance, local 
conditions, the securing of a site and so forth, each and all of 
which must obviously enter into and modify the final decision, 
there is, as it seems to me, one underlying principle that we 
should be careful not to overlook. The unity of the field must 
be preserved. If the centres into which the field is divided are 
so far apart, as to take say a fortnight for any communication 
to come and go between them, such unity would be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain, and instead of the work done from the 
centres merging each into the other, as ideally should be the 
case, there would inevitably be set up a tendency to separation, 
which must in the long run militate against the efficiency of 
the work done. The important aim then to be kept in view 
is unity in extension. We must send forward, as it were, 
advance lines, to operate at strategic points in the field we 
desire to occupy. But if any permanent occupation is to be 
accomplished, every fighting force must work in harmony 
each with the other, along the line of a consistent and carefully 
organized plan. It does not follow from this that at each 
position the fighting force must be numerically equal. The 
strength and formation of each will depend on the strategic 
value of the position to be occupied. But it does follow, and 
is of the first importance, that easy communication can be 
maintained between the main bodies engaged in the campaign. 
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Only so can the campaign be brought to a successful issue, 
aud decisive results be secured. 

3. Assumiug now that our centres have been determined 
upon, and that by means of evangelists, colporteurs, and other 
suitable agencies, the light of Christianity has been kindled 
in many of the towns and villages in the district for which the 
missionaries at the centre are responsible, the question will 
arise, sooner or later, of the building of churches and the 
OPENING UP OF OUT-SXATIONS. In reference to these out- 
stations I would like to be allowed to make one or two 
remarks. 

And, first, I think that care should be exercised that 
these out-stations should not be too near together. On general 
principles one would desiderate that ten miles should be a 
minimum distance between the stations. Of course exceptional 
circumstances might lead one to modify such a statement as 
this, but what little experience I have had has led me to the 
surmise that the undue multiplication of out-stations is a 
mistake. With our present resources it is impossible to keep 
them properly manned, aud moreover on a priori grounds, it 
would seem a wiser policy for isolated communities of Chris¬ 
tians to unite in one common cause, than for each to seek to 
maintain its own little congregation at the expense of the 
Mission. Ideally, of course, each should grow and become 
a larger congregation, but actually in many instances this has 
not proved to be the case. On the contrary, the smallness of 
the numbers has led the Christians to lose heart, the cause has 
consequently dwindled, aud the missionary is distressed by the 
spectacle of two struggling congregations at no great distance 
one from the other, which, united aud with the inspiration of 
a common fellowship, might prove a source of strength to the 
Christians and to the Church at large. 

Further, the mention of out-stations raises the question of 
the preacher located at these out-lying places. Very much 
indeed of the success or failure of this extension work depends 
upon the kind of preacher employed. Again aud again have 
I noticed in my country itineration that where the preacher 
is a man of spiritual fervour, charged with a message, 
there the Church flourishes, aud the reverse is also true. This 
has led me to the conclusion that we cannot be too careful as 
to the men we admit into our theological colleges for training. 
I have noticed that emphasis is being laid on this iu many 
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quarters just now. I was particularly interested in Dr. Basli- 
ford’s article in the August Recorder on Methodist Mission 
policy. Dr. Bash ford attributes the success of Methodism in 
China to her method of creating ministers and Christian work¬ 
ers. No doubt this is a most important matter. Indeed it 
may be said that the crux of the situation lies here. With the 
provision of an earnest, courageous, painstaking, persevering, 
God-inspired body of preachers, men with a purpose and a 
conscience, we would be far on our w^ay to the solution of this 
problem of Church extension. To this end we need to exer¬ 
cise the greatest care in the choice of men we admit into the 
training hall. The pressure of the demand for preachers is 
apt to make us too ready to accept those who apply. But 
what I fear more (for the danger is more subtle and less 
easily guarded against) is the tendency on the part of the 
Chinese to assume that any lad who has passed through the 
high school, and done a few years’ elementary school teach¬ 
ing, will tiecessarily, if he so desires, be admitted into the 
theological college, provided he be a baptised member of the 
Church, There is many a baptized member of the Church 
quite unsuitable for the preacher’s office. I feel persuaded 
that we must review our methods in the choice of our preachers, 
if a greater success is to be secured in our Church extension 
work. Far better have six men In the college, Spirit-filled, 
caught by Christ’s passion for the souls of men, than sixteen 
who may be well-versed in Christian truth, but who are 
possessed with a formal conception of their office, and like the 
members of the Laodicean Church are neither cold nor hot. 

4. But assuming that we have men among our preachers 
of the type which I desiderate, I appreciate full well the cou- 
ditious under which they labour, the discouragements they 
have to face, the loneliness, the depressing influence of their 
environment. I have a large sympathy with them in their 
“worries.” They are doing a noble work under the most 
difficult and trying circumstances. It must be terribly hard 
to keep their spiritual life aglow, and their enthusiasm 
keen. They need backing. It is with this end in view 
that our last Presbytery appointed a body of presbytery 
EVANGELISTS. 

The whole field has been divided into four districts. Four 
bands of evangelists have been appointed, one for each district. 
Among these men we have ordained pastors, licentiates, preachers 
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and elders, all appointed by Presbytery. The idea Is that where a 
cause is weak, or a preacher feels discouraged, he may summon to 
his help members of the band allocated to his district. Where 
members of the baud deem it desirable, they may, on their own 
initiative, institute an evangelistic campaign in any part of their 
district, in conjunction with the preacher stationed there, and 
in co-operation with the local Christians of the place. In this 
way it is hoped that where zeal has begun to flag, there may 
come an access of enthusiasm by the inspiration of fellowship ; 
furthermore, a body of men is always available for direct 
evangelistic work. 

With this remark I must close. I hope that nothing I 
have written will convey the impression that I disparage the 
work that has already been done, or take a pessimistic view of 
the future. Much that might have been written full of hope 
and cheer, has been left unwritten. The purpose of this paper is 
to consider problems, and these are some of the problems which 
seem to the writer most pressing. P'ar from yielding to 
pessimism, the tendency of the writer is in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. I heartily appreciate and endorse the sentiments of Dr. 
Lavington Hart, as expressed in a recent contribution to the 
Missionary Press Bureau :—“ There is much to make us believe 
in the wave theory of the propagation of truth. There are 
movements to and fro, there is ebb and flow, and he who only 
sees the waves with their mutually antagonistic and self- 
neutralising motion forgets the propagation and disbelieves in 
the invisible but very real advance. There are of course back¬ 
ward sets of the tide. But in spite of them all there is the 
advance of that irresistible Kingdom, which comes unobserved, 
for it is already within the people of the land. No longer a 
foreign importation, Christianity is now indigenous to China.” 
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The Place of Social Service in an Evangelistic 

Campaign 

R. M. nSRSEY. 

I jN approaching the question of the relation of social service 
to evaugelisin we do well to start with a clear perspec- 
tive. We should remember our aim iti the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. Our passion is 
to relate individual souls to Jesus Christ and to make His life 
the living force in the hearts of men. We long to have society 
learn the spirit and reality of the “good tidings.” We go to 
our work with the conviction that social progress depends upon 
social efficiency and we believe that there can be no social 
efficiency apart from the principle of service. We are learning 
that progress depends upon the second great commaudment 
The conception of “Who is my neighbor” is ever enlarging. 
We see that the same love which the mother has for her babe 
and the father has for his sou must be applied not only in the 
home but in the community and the ever-widening circles of 
the nation and humanity. 

The adventures which are being made in service to society 
are most encouraging and promise much for the future. We 
refer not to the inspiring social movements of the West but 
rather to the humble endeavors which are being made to lead 
Chinese students into some defi,nite form of service. Attempts 
at social service, although somewhat sporadic, are now becoming 
general throughout China. Schools for the poor are being 
organized, students are returning to their homes endeavoring 
to serve there as well as in the village communities. In many 
centers students have delivered lectures along social lines, 
debated social questions, and in some cases have undertaken 
investigations which have revealed social needs. Play-grouuds 
are being started in a few centers and interest in children is 
being greatly stimulated. We here mention briefly some of the 
activities of students in connection with promoting Bible 
classes in the city of Tientsin. 

As a means of introducing social service, several city-wide 
campaigns among students have been successfully organized. 
On one occasion 175 students, who were members of the Bible 
classes, wrote essays expressing their needs regarding the best 
methods for accomplishing certain forms of social service. 
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Prizes of twelve, eight, five, three, and two dollars were offered 
for the best compositions, and the best essays were published 
in the newspapers. It is significant to note the emphasis 
which the students chose to make : Twenty-four essays were 
on “Personal Hygiene,” twenty-three on ” Starting Half-day 
and Night Schools,” twenty-one on “Establishing Public 
Lecture Halls,” sixteen on “Promoting Play,” fifteen on 
“Service in Home Villages during Vacation,” eleven on 
“Suppression of Opium,” 

At the end of last year the Social Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association prepared fifty thousand welfare 
calendars in simple colloquial for distribution among the homes 
of the city. On the calendar were printed twelve short para¬ 
graphs relating to themes of vital importance to the home and 
to the young. At the top of the calendar appeared “Social 
Welfare New and Old Calendar ” in large characters. Under¬ 
neath was a picture of a boy accompanied by statements 
asserting that the young are the hope of the nation and the 
home. The paragraphs were on the following topics : Per¬ 
sonal Hygiene, Public Hygiene, Prevention of Dissipation, 
Recreation, Plural Wives, Education, Moral Instruction, 
Cruelty to Children, Opium Reform, Prevention of Disease, 
Foot Binding, and Family Instruction. The calendars were 
distributed by students. A student committee, composed of 
representatives from twenty-one schools and colleges, eighteen 
of which were government institutions, met and made plans 
for the campaign. A map of the city was cut into sections and 
the representative from each institution took a division, which 
was carried to his school as a guide in making plans for 
distribution. A committee in each school made plans for the 
distribution in their respective localities. In some cases the 
maps were enlarged so that the exact location of every street 
and alley could be seen. On the day appointed the calendars 
were sent to the schools. The distributors were divided into 
bands of four, each band taking a definite street or neighborhood. 
In nearly every case the number of calendars proved insufficient. 
Ill one instauce forty students started out with 4,500 calendars 
which were all distributed in about tw'O hours. So eager were 
they to continue the work that they telephoned asking for 
thirty thousand more, which number, of course, could not be 
supplied. Three hundred and eighty-five students took part in 
the campaign and over one hundred others took limited 
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numbers back to tbeir home villages for their friends and 
neighbors. 

Some months later, when the hot weather was coming on, 
the same student bodies united in distributing 100,000 leaflets 
setting forth the dangers of flies, mosquitoes, and rats. The 
tract was headed with the picture of a fly. Practically the same 
methods were employed as in the case of the calendar campaign 
except that the leaflets were given out in tea houses, shops, and 
on the streets, as well as among the homes. The experience 
gained in the former campaign made the second undertaking 
much simpler. Eighteen different institutions co-operated in 
the undertaking, about tliree hundred students taking part. 
Twenty students from a Catholic school joined with the other 
schools and did their part faithfully. 

As a result of our limited experience in service we venture 
to draw the following conclusions : 

1. Social service has been foimd to be a helpful method 
in interesting students in Bible study and Christianity. After 
the second of the campaigns mentioned the enrollment in Bible 
classes in Tientsin was greatly increased. In one institution 
where a Bible class failed during the first term after the 
Eddy meetings, a group of some ten or twelve students was 
enlisted in the distribution of literature. Immediately following 
the campaign the students made application for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of their Bible class. The result was a successful class 
for the following term, three of the leaders being received iu 
the Church. 

2. Social service helps in leading students into the Chris¬ 
tian life. Many of the 212 students who were related to the 
churches as a result of the Bible study campaign in Tientsin 
have given their testimony that they were led to their decision 
because of attempting to render service to others. One student 
who attended the student conference this year gave a strong 
testimony of the influence of social service upon him. He said 
that when he entered the college he had no idea of becoming a 
Christian, but when he consented to help in some social service 
for the villages near the college he experienced the spirit of 
Christianity and soon decided to become a Christian. 

3. Social service is contributing much in the gaining of a 
Christian experience. Through service students are learning 
the essence of Christianity. It is the laboratory method in 
Christian experience. Only a short time ago a student in telling 
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of his experience in teaching a group of children near his home 
how to play, confessed that for the first time he understood the 
compassion and love which Christ had for others. He had 
learned through doing. 

4. Social service develops leadership. After graduating 
from a government school in Tientsin one student returned to 
his home village to find a group of his old playmates, all 
belonging to good families, who were still in ignorance and 
aimlessly wasting their time. His heart was profoundly moved 
when he considered his own advantages and was brought face to 
face with their need. From the Board of Education in Tientsin 
he secured an outline of the course of study pursued by the 
primary schools and opened a school in his own home. For a 
period extending over several mouths, for six days each week, 
he faithfully devoted himself to the instruction of ten of his old 
friends. It was my privilege to make a visit to this home and 
see the splendid work being done. Every morning at eight 
o’clock the class was called to order and for four hours 
recitations were heard with short intervals for physical drills 
which were considered an essential part of the program. 

The same student interested his father in opening a lecture 
hall on one of the main village streets. The routine of regular 
lectures was varied on one occasion by an amateur play given 
by the boys of the village. The author of the play was the 
same student who not only composed the lines but also trained 
the village lads to take the various parts. The climax w'as 
reached when one of the leading players was led to accept 
Christianity. The difficulties and objections so common to all 
were so cleverly met that many, including the student’s father, 
were deeply moved. As a direct result of such work the 
student’s home became the educational center for the w’hole 
village. Over one hundred students were gathered in primary 
schools. Eater a religious inquirers’ class was opened, bringing 
together the best minds of the village. Speakers were secured 
from Tientsin to address the inquirers and confer with them. 
It should be noted that one result of such faithful .service has 
been that the student has decided to enter Christian work and 
is now preparing for his life work. 

If the conclusions made are warranted it is clearly our duty 
to give more attention to promoting social service not only 
among students but among all classes who are touched by the 
church aud its auxiliary organizations. The spiritual results of 
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service are sure to be greater with the server than with the 
ones served. \'et while this tact is pronniient in our minds as 
we seek to promote service we must not lose siglit of the 
hope aiid relief which the helping hand may bring to the 
needy and of the possibility of creating a social consciousness 
of the need of change. 


Effects of the 1908 Revival in Manchuria 

A. WEIR. 

IX years have coVie and gone since the Manchurian 
ciuirch was stirred to its depths by an unprecedented 
experience. We have had other partially similar move¬ 
ments before and since 1908, but none so striking or 
widespread. Visitations of this kind may come again in the 
near or more distant future, and the present seems a suitable 
time for trying to form some estimate of the effects of the 
Revival and their permanent worth. The matter so closely 
concerns what is most vital in our whole work that surely its 
lessons should have a very practical bearing and value. 

Needless to say, the subject bristles with difficulties. Can 
we say what features iii the present complex life of the Church 
are due to the experiences of 1908, and isolate these from the 
effects of normal development and of other experiences ? Or 
must not a “generation pass before a fair and true appreciation 
of the results of the Revival can be formed ’’ ? Tliere is force 
in both the.se objections, but they tend to neutralise each other. 
Thirty years hence it would be impossible to get many of the 
data that are now available. 

But even now it is far from easy to obtain reliable, exact, 
and full information. Indeed, so few were the replies to the 
questions I issued, and so scanty the information, that I 
doubted the advisability of trying to form an estimate without 
fuller data. But as the replies were from different points of 
view, came from widely-separated centres, and were often based 
oil careful inquiry, I decided to go on with the attempt. 

First, then, let us recall a few of the main characteristics 
of the Revival. They are fresh in most of oiir memories, and 
live in tlie vivid pages of the letters written and collected by 
Mr. Webster.* Coming from Korea into prepared and expect- 


*“ Times of Blessing in Manclinria)” Methodist Publishing House, 1908. 
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ant hearts at Liaoyang the movement spread rapidl)^ over the 
greater part of our Church, both city and country stations. 
The most common mode of propagation was the telling of 
what had occurred in Korea and in other centres by men who 
had seen and felt the power of the movement. Usually about 
the third day of the meetings came au overpowering sense of 
sin, agonized cries, and an anguish that could be relieved only 
by public confession of the definite sins that weighed on the 
newly-awakened conscience. The heart-broken prayers of the 
penitent were aided by the simultaneous, audible prayers of all 
present. Hymn-singing sometimes quieted waves of excitement 

As tokens of repentance, memorials of deliverance, and 
pledges of a new life, generous gifts were offered, and promises 
made for the future. It was a time when the secrets of many 
hearts were revealed, and the sinftilness of sin realized ; when 
prayer had a new note of directness and power, and men freely 
consecrated themselves to God’s service. Many who seemed 
hopelessly cold, and some who knew little or nothing of 
Christianity, were also drawn into the movement and were 
seemingly affected just as deeply as others. 

But some elements of weakness and danger were more or 
less apparent. Suggestion, imitation, and infection had a 
powerful influence, especially on tho.se of unstable nervous and 
mental build. Sometimes school childreu would confess sins 
of which they did not even know the meaning, or growu men 
confess ninrders that seem to have been purely imaginary. 

Mass movements of this kind have immense possii)ilities 
of both good and evil. This we can see by the history of 
revivals in all ages of the Church, as well as by analogous 
movements iu other religions or in politics. There were 
extravagances and crudities in this revival as in others ; but 
if we compare it with the Welsh Revival of 1904; the 
Ulster Revival of 1859; or with those under Wesley or 
Jonathan Edwards in the eighteenth century, we shall find 
there was a great measure of sanity and restraint iu the 
Manchurian movement. 

Our main object at present, however, is not to recall the 
special characteristics of the Revival movement, or enter into 
the fascinaliiig questions of individual and crowd psychology 
which it suggests or to compare it with .similar mov^ements ; but 
rather to ask what has been the outcome. “By their fruits 
ye shall kuow them ” is the test of movements as of men. 
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Before trying to summarise data and opinions on this 
point, let ns see what is suggested by some figures covering the 
whole church. I have had too long experience of the difidculty 
of getting correct or even consistent statistics to set too much 
store by figures. And of course at the best they give only an 
external and very imperfect view. But after all they are the 
most objective standard vve have, and give a broad basis that 
eliminates local peculiarities. Here are some comparative 
statistics of Synod for the years since 1905, before which there 
was a break owing to the Russo-Japanese war. 



1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

igio 

19H 

r 9 i 3 

1913 

TotfcV baptisms during year ... 

1,327 

1,712 

>.474 

3.496 

2,713 

2.923 

2,159 

1.867 

1.748 

Percentage of baptisms on pre- j 
vicus year s membersliip i 

10,4 

ia .5 

9-7 

2:. 

14. 

13.6 

9-3 

7.6 

6.8 

Average contribution per 1 
baptized member ) . 

*$ 2 , 8 Si* 2 .i 4 

1.87 

1.88 

1.68 

I- 5 I 

1.45 

1.26 

1.63* 


•[Owing to special circumstances the contributions for 1905 and igo6 are abnormally 
high. Some still uncorrected error probably makes that for 1913 liigher than it should be.] 

Notice how high are figures both for baptisms and con¬ 
tributions in the years 1908-1910. Those for 1908 are highest 
after which there is a steady decline. The rapid decrease in 
average contribution, only temporarily checked in 1908, gives 
food for serious thought. These figures seem to indicate that^ 
taking the church as a whole, about 1911 the Revival became 
a spent force. 

A similar conclusion is suggested by the statements of 
several correspondents. The public confession of sins, which 
was so marked a feature of the Revival, stopped very soon. 
Simultaneous prayer continued longer, and is still kept up in 
some places, but is now unusual. Of the promises made in 
1908 of contributions in money or work, some are carried out 
faithfully to the present, but these are probably a very small 
proportion of the whole. Most one-payment donations, or 
promises extending over a limited period, say two years, seem 
to have been carried out. But faithful coiitimiance in well¬ 
doing is specially rare in China, and the Revival forms no 
exception to the weakness so aptly described as “tiger’s head 
and serpent’s tail.” 

One of the most hopeful features of the Revival was the 
quickened sense of responsibility for bringing in others, 
especially members of one’s own family. For several months 
this evangelistic fervour continued, and in some places the 
effects are felt still, particularly with reference to the family. 
Scarcely any data are obtainable as to the proportion of those 
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then registering as inquirers who remained faithful ; but there 
are definite instances of men, now strong Christians, whose 
interest dates from the Revival time. Nearly all outsiders 
suddenly swept into the stream of confession seem to have 
disappeared. 

While the new prominence of Chinese leaders in the 
movement is said to have removed some of the prejudice 
against Christianity as a foreign religion, the great impression 
made on non-Christians by the unusual phenomena of the 
Revival does not seem to have left them any more open to 
Christian influences ; perhaps, indeed, the rever.se. Even among 
those in the church there has been, at least in some places, a 
strong revulsion of feeling regarding the F6u Hsing Hui—its 
name and its methods. On this ground are based excuses for 
not accepting Christianity or for absence from worship. 

The best and most lasting results of the movement are to 
be found not in any large addition to the membership of the 
church, or to the numbers coming to worship, nor in increase 
of contributions, extension of voluntary work, or any very 
noticeable cliange in life among the ma.ss of our Christians ; 
but rather in the creation of a new ideal of holiness and service, 
and an enrichment of the spiritual life of leading Christians. 
There is a strong consensus of opinion that those who were 
already well grounded in the Gospel, including school-children, 
got the most permanent uplift. There are many cases of 
evangelists and other workers who have, since 1908, shown 
deeper earnestness, freer initiative, stronger conviction, and a 
fuller sense of responsibility before God. These certainly are 
great gains. 

But while such gains are thankfully recognized, the pre¬ 
vailing, though not universal, tone of the replies indicates 
disappointment. A unique experience had lifted us out of the 
ruts of ordinary work, and our hopes were high. If the result 
has not come up to our hopes, let us frankly face the fact, try 
to understand the reasons, and gather some guidance for the 
future. 

For so far I have been summarising the special features 
of the Revival and its effects, chiefly as they are described by 
correspondents. I shall now try to trace some reasons for these, 
and offer some practical suggestions. 

I. It is well to remember how widely applicable is the 
law of reaction, whether in individual or collective life. Other 
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revivals, eg.^ that under Jouatlian Edwards, illnstrale this 
rule. A more recent example is the Welsh Revival of 1904. 
Owing to that movement the four largest non-couforiiiist 
churches added almost 88,000 to their membership, z.^., nearly 
20%. For the last seven years there has been a constant 
decrease, totalling 31,000 at the end of 1913. This leaves a 
net increase of 57,000. Probably our reaction is no greater 
than that in Wales. 

2. There was a strong teudeticy, especially among the 
Chinese, to ascribe everything striking and unusual to the 
immediate arid unconditioned action of the Holy Spirit. The 
violent emotion, following no recognized laws, was referred to 
direct divine action. Expectations^based on such a foundation 
were often rudely disappointed. We may not be fully war¬ 
ranted in saying that “spiritual results were in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the violence of the excitement”; but there are 
many iustances of those violently moved who have gone back 
to their old ways, or even worse ; while others apparently less 
moved have shown better staying power. The emotion may 
have been there, deep aud strong, like the flow of a deep, well- 
baiiked river. 

One of the chief dangers of revival movements is to regard 
high-strung emotion as the main channel of the Holy Spirit’s 
action and to develop a craving for excitement, an insistence 
on one type of experience, a marked ceiisorioiisiiess, and an 
impatience of normal religious experience and growth. Vows 
taken under the stress of such tense feeling, when thought and 
will are submerged, very easily lose their grip on life, with 
the result that those who fail to fulfil their pledges are colder 
than before, and injured iii conscience and efficiency for service. 

3. While it would be going too far to say that modern 
medical and sociological science has explained all the special 
pfienoiiieua of revivals, enough has been done to conviuce us 
that they follow recognizable laws. I need hardly say that 
this does not exclude the action of the Holy Spirit, but points 
to His mode of working. Writing to the Corinthians about 
the gifts of the Spirit, Paul put in the forefront, not those that 
seemed most strange and striking, but wisdom, knowledge, and 
unfailing love. We need to emphasize the fact that emotion, 
thought, and action are equally channels of the Spirit’s power, 
aud should be kept in due balance. To maintaiu that balance 
is one of the hardest things in a time of Revival. 
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4. One correspondent writes :—“ I have yet to find evi¬ 
dence that R.evivals as a wdiole do more good than harm. 
People get an exaggerated faith in the power of an exalted 
fervour, and of contagions excitement, to help them in stress 
and monotony of daily life. They are told that the Holy 
Spirit then ‘visibly manifest’ will be with them always and 
do not realize sufficiently that His presence may not always 
manifest itself in the same manner, and that His power depends 
largely on their own persistence in well-doing. With Henry 
James I believe that any strong emotion that does not expend 
itself in action leaves the person who has thus wasted potential 
energy weaker and worse than before.” These words express 
forcibly a danger that has to be recognized, though we believe 
that the Manchurian Revival has done more good than harm. 
Perhaps at the time of the movement we were too much under 
the idea of standing still to see the salvation of the Hord and 
not interfering with His work. But it is now clearly recognized 
that the movement needed guidance and control. Some are 
disposed to blame themselves for disappointing results, and 
probably we can all recognize failures and mistakes in what 
we did or left undone during our Revival. But even if results 
have not come up to expectations, I thiuk most of us would 
agree that gain outweighs loss. 

5. Let us next turn our thoughts more definitely to the 
future. Are revival movements desirable ? Are they fortui¬ 
tous, or can they be planned for and confidently expected ? 
Can they be prepared for, guided during progress, and their 
good results conserved? P'ew opinions are expressed on these 
points in the communications I received, and I purpose there¬ 
fore saying only a little under each head. 

(a) Are revival movements desirable? Widely diflferent 
ideas prevail on this question. To some people the revival 
type of experience is the highest expression of God’s power 
and presence ; others regard it as a crude and frothy substitute 
for normal and solid religious growth. One thing at any rate 
seems fairly clear in the progress of Western Christianity. 
The advance of education and self-control and the elimination 
of fear as a ruling force in life make impossible the old-style, 
terrorising type of revival. In China the soil is somewhat 
different. With fear as such a pervasive element in Chinese life, 
and the imagination so obsessed by evil spirits, the conditions 
in China may be more favourable for mass movements than in 
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the West But be that as it may, in any case there are 
“tides of the spirit” in the collective as in the individual life 
when men may be lifted to heights not to be gained by painful 
plodding; and revival movements based on this deep-seated fact, 
while embodying themselves in new forms, are likely to 
continue and bring fresh blessings. 

(If) Are such movements spontaneous and incalculable ? 
Or can we know and fulfil all the conditions necessary for their 
coming ? On one point we may be confident. We cannot believe 
there is caprice and fortuitousness in God’s working, and we 
may be sure that revival movements—religious comets may we 
call them ?—are under definite laws. Some of the conditions 
we may know, a sense of need, prayer, and expectancy. 

But besides these I think there are external conditiojis bevond 
our control or calculation. 

(^r) Can such movements be prepared for, guided, and their 
good results conserved? The answer here is easier. On the 
question of preparation we have the very suggestive fact that 
iu 1908 those who already knew most of the Gospel received 
greatest benefit. The best preparation for special blessing is 
hopeful continuance in the ordinary work of teaching and 
training. 

In some parts of China, now stripped of forests, the sum¬ 
mer rains run rapidly off the bare hills, sweeping away the 
light soil, and making them still more barren ; then forming a 
muddy, rushing river they carry ruin in their course. Forests 
would moderate the rush, retain moisture, and be a source of 
wealth. To plant and water the trees of the Lord is the best 
preparation for the rain He will send in its season. 

Call a revival be guided and controlled ? We were so 
taken with the spontaneoiisness of the movement that I think 
we were too ready to suppose it could not or should not be 
guided. Some of the special features—the violent emo¬ 
tion and public confessions—were so different from anything 
we had witnessed and indicated a type of religions experience 
so different from our own that we were at a loss what to do. 
Some Chinese leaders also seem to have thought, as one cor¬ 
respondent remarks, that “the foreign missionary had hardly 
been faithful, else the Revival would have been experienced 
earlier. As the missionaries were not moved to the confession 
of deep sin, it was doubted whether they had been so effec¬ 
tively blessed by the Revival as had the Chinese brethren.” 
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They and we have now seen more clearly the danger of un¬ 
controlled and uninstructed emotion. We know, too, that 
many physical manifestations rarely occur if they are dis¬ 
couraged ; and that to a considerable extent such movements 
can and should be guided. 

Equally important is the question of conserving results. 
The awakened need instruction, if spiritual pride is to be 
avoided ; and the freed spiritual forces need to be directed into 
healthy liues of service. Otherwise they run to waste and soon 
disappear in desert sands. 

Addressing the students who were to lead Bible classes in 
Moukden after Dr. Mott’s meetings, Pastor Ch^eng told them 
their work was even greater and more important than the 
powerful addresses that moved so many hundreds. And so 
it is well to be reminded of the divineness of ordinary, cora- 
raouplace work—the only kind that so many of us can do. 
Feeling the coldness and deadness that now prevail in so many 
parts of our Church, we long for fresh power from God. How 
and when it may come rve know not,—whether silently as the 
dew, or with the thunder and rush of summer rain. Mean¬ 
while we should lay to heart the apostle’s word, “Let us uot 
be weary in well-doing : for in due seasou we shall reap, if we 
faint uot.” 

The above paper was read before the annual Conference of 
Presbyterian missionaries at Moukden, July 1914- Discussion 
followed. While not assuming responsibility for the paper, Con¬ 
ference expressed its general approval and asked that it be pub¬ 
lished. It was also agreed to draw up a series of Findings, express¬ 
ing the mind of Conference on the results of the 1908 Revival. 

FINDINGS OF COMMlTTRe OF CONFFrENCF APPOINTED TO STUDY THE 
results of the 1908 REVIVAE IN MANCHURIA. 

I. The committee records with thanksgivinjf that there is much sound 
evidence of permanent uplift wlierever tlie Revival spread. Such uplift is 
most noticeable in the following directions ;— 

1. Tlie personal note has become more emphatic in the preaching of 
pastor-s and evangelists, l/ife in Christ is more the subject, uot mere moral 
reform. 

2. A new and truer conception of Christian terms has been established. 

Such words as “ tsui ( 3 P),” “ te chiu “ch‘ung sheng 

“ chin en (|!ic ,S).” and the like, have received a fresh significance for 
CUristiaiKS generally. 

3. There is a deeper earnestness of purpose, more readiness to initiate, a 
note of assurance and conviction of reality. Especially is this noticeable in 
concern for the welfare of the family. 

4. Christian workers are more worthy of trust than before both in the 
use of their time and in their care of Church funds. 

Tliere is every reason therefore to conclude that such a Revival move- 
meul is always earnestly to be desired and prayed for. 
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IT. While such movements are more or less spontaneous and incalculable 
both in time and in special characteristics, they can and ought to be delib¬ 
erately planned for. Arrangements therefore should be made throughout 
the Church for series of special gatherings from time to time which may be 
expected to be the vehicle of special blessing. They should he made in a 
spirit of hopefulnes.s and expectancy and never without careful preparation 
and much prayer on the part of the leaders, 

III. Experience has shown tliat generally speaking those who were 
already best instructed are those who have been most benefited. Therefore 
care must be taken that the ordinary spade-work of the Church be not lightly 
esteemed or neglected though revival phenomena may not be manifest. It 
should the rather be persevered in with all the more diligence and care. ^ It 
has been noteworthy that the most permanent results of the Manchurian 
Revival have not generally been seen in those who were outwardly most 
violently moved when the Revival was in progress. Yet there are exceptions. 

IV. Inasmuch as special dangers are apt to accompany such movements 
from extravagances due to physical causes, ignorance, and wrong motives, 
these ought io be carefully, yet sympathetically, watched for and guarded 
against. Constant excitement is sure to act harmfully, and undue emphasis 
should therefore not be laid on appeals to fear; moreover, rash, impulsive, 
ill-considered promises made on the spur of the moment should not be 
allowed. 

V. Provision should be made beforehand for guiding the movement while 
it is in progress into channels where permanent results are likely to be 
attained. This is not inconsistent with determination to leave all to the 
supreme and absolute leadership of the Spirit of God. 

VI. An emotional reaction after the high tide of the movement is past is 
only to be expected ; it is inevitable, and any harm likely to arise therefrom 
can and ought to be provided for. 

VII. Special instruction and follow-up work must be carefully planned 
for before the campaign begins in the full expectation that certain definite 
results are to be achieved. In the Manchurian Revival many w’ho were much 
moved were not wou because sufficient provision was not made to have the 
way of salvation made clear to them by a staff of personal workers when they 
were susceptible to spiritual guidance. 

VIII. During the progress of a revival defects in Church life and work 
are unexpectedly brought to light. These ought to be carefully and judi¬ 
ciously noted at the time for future remedial action. 


The Place of English in Education in China 

A. W. MARCH. 


3I|nURING the four years that have elapsed since the report of 
I 1 Commission III of the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh was published there seems to hav^e developed 
a little more unanimity among the educators of China 
on the question of the place of English in mission schools. It 
has been interesting to compare the answers to a questionnaire 
recently sent out by the writer to many of the leading educators 
in China, both foreign and Chinese, with the report of this 
Commission. (See pp, 91-96.) The few who were opposed to 
the use of Euglish in any way in 1910, seem to-day to be 
reduced to zero. Noue of those answering the questionnaire 
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held that English should be made ‘‘a subject of study only in 
exceptional cases.” All of the twenty-five from whom answers 
were received hold one of two positions: either that English 
should displace the mother tongue and be made the medium of 
instruction in secondary schools, or, that it should be only one 
of the subjects of the curriculum and be given the time usually 
devoted to the study of ancient and modern languages, but that 
Chinese be made the language of instruction. 

It is further interesting to note that the schools in the 
North seem generally to prefer Chinese as the medium of 
instruction while those in the Yangtse Valley, without excep¬ 
tion as far as Ijcan learn, use English. The question immedi¬ 
ately suggests itself whether St. John’s University with its large 
number of students and wide reputation has not aflfected the 
younger, smaller institutions in its neighborhood. The same 
might be said of Shantung University in the North. Another 
possible explanation for the peculiar geographical distribution 
of the advocates of these two policies is the fact that Shanghai 
is the largest center for foreign commerce in China and this 
creates a great demand for English. Dr. Hawks Pott gives 
this as one of his reasons for the teaching of English: “If 
we are wise we shall meet the demand. The school which 
does this will exert the greatest influence.” 

The purpose of this paper is to summarize the arguments 
for and against the use of English as a medium of instruction 
as given in the answers to the questionnaire and to suggest again 
to the missionary educators of China the question whether we 
are, in our various institutions, giving the most we can to 
China and the Church. The problem will be taken up from 
four standpoints; (i) of the administration of the school; (2) of 
educational efficiency; (3) of our influence on the government 
schools; (4) of our influence on the Church in China. Most 
of what is of value in this paper has come from the thoughtful 
answers to the questionnaire given by many of our busy 
educators to whom the writer is deeply indebted. 

I. From the standpoint of administration, what is the 
difference between having the teaching all done in English and 
all done in Chinese ? In the first place, when teaching in 
English we are meeting the popular demand. There is little 
doubt but that the Chinese themselves want all the Euglish 
they can get. To them it means positions at good salaries in 
the government, in business houses, in schools as teachers of 
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English, and always the glowing possibility of that mysterious 
trip abroad and the euhaloed returned student. All the Chinese 
answering the questionnaire think that most, if not all, the 
Western subjects of the curriculum should be taught in English. 
The report to the World’s Missionary Conference says : “In 
considering the place of English in the schools to-day, it is to 
be remembered that there has been a strong demand for this 
subject on the part of Chinese students, and it has been believed 
by many that, unless the missionary schools supplied this 
demand, there would be a serious risk of losing many of those 

who would otherwise come to them. Some of the strong 

men among China’s rulers have been prepared for their position 
by such a course of study, and when a high official does not 
know English he finds it necessary to surround himself by 
those who have obtained it. There is no doubt that schools 
represented by the Anglo-Chinese colleges have been enabled 
to draw much larger numbers of students than they would 
otherwise have gained,” This is probably as true to-day as it 
was in 1910. In the end, however, efficiency must win 
patronage and popularity. Shantung University has to-day 
the largest enrollment in the college department of any mission 
school in China, and Chinese is the medium of instruction. 

In the second place it is far easier for Americans and 
Englishmen to use their own mother tongue as the medium 
for their work. We can follow the curricula worked out by 
Western educators. We can pattern our schools much after 
those iu which we received our degrees. We can follow their 
systems of classification, recording, discipline, and even the 
methods of teaching by which we were taught. We can easily 
compare the standards of our schools with those and estimate 
the comparative values of our degrees. The problem of text¬ 
books becomes a relatively simple one: we have a large variety 
to choose from and we select the ones which most nearly meet 
our needs. With a faculty, most of whom are of his own race, 
language, customs, training, and habits of thought, the presi¬ 
dent can get along relatively easily. We are simply conducting 
in China the same kind of a school that we have been ac¬ 
customed to all our lives, and the only difficulty is in making 
the Chinese see that our way is the correct way. Those who 
simply will not see it need not come. 

On the other hand, if we use Chinese as the medium of 
instruction we at once meet great difficulties. In the first place, 
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we are stemming the tide of popular favor and can only win 
out by proving our efficiency in producing men of power, of 
intellectual ability, of character. Shantung University and 
Tungchow College are sending their men throughout Mandarin- 
speaking China and they are proving themselves leaders in 
Christian life and thought. It has taken many years, however, 
for these institutions to win the confidence of the Chinese. 

In the second place, it is very difficult to secure an ex¬ 
ecutive to stand at the head of such an institution who has the 
qualifications necessary. First, he must have a thorough grasp 
of the Chinese language. In dealing with the Chinese faculty 
he must, when necessary, be able to treat with them directly, 
thus avoiding the feeling that is sure to arise when the Chinese 
proctor must always stand between the administrator and the 
faculty. He must be able, when occasion demands it, to deal 
personally with the complaints and misunderstandings of the 
students. In his relationships also with parents, gentry, and 
officials, he will meet endless embarrassments if he cannot 
approach them on their own ground, in their own language. 
Without this mastery of the language it is impossible to under¬ 
stand the customs, traditions, and habits of thought of the 
Chinese ; impossible to sympathize with their difficulties, to see 
things from their standpoint—in other words to be tactful with 
them. This is absolutely essential if the school is to run 
successfully with a large Chinese faculty under foreign ad- 
minstration. Second, the president of such an institution must 
be a specially trained educator. He will have to blaze a trail 
in the education of China. He must be able to apply the 
latest results of educational philosophy to the present needs of 
China. He must invent a new system to meet new needs. He 
must develop new methods of teaching, prepare new text-books, 
train new teachers, foreign and Chinese. As a pioneer, he 
must develop by his own experience the policy of the educa¬ 
tional system of China. Such requirements surely call for a 
rare man. 

II. This brings us to our second division, the place of 
English from the standpoint of educational efficiency. The 
using of English as the medium of instruction is undoubtedly 
the best preparation for study abroad. The student’s ear has 
been trained and he can understand practically all that is said 
to him by the time he has completed his college course. He 
has a good grasp of technical terms and can read ordinary 
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text-books and most reference books fairly readily. The field 
of knowledge covered, the facts organized and ready for use, 
are probably rather limited. The tools are at hand, of high 
grade, and well sharpened, but the young graduate has not yet 
learned their use. He now needs the help of the master work¬ 
man. The latter part, if not the whole of a college course 
abroad, will now prepare him for high efficiency in his home 
land. 

But for the vast majority the dream of going abroad 
remains only a dream. What does his education mean to him? 
He can converse, for a little while, easily with foreigners ; 
there are a number of subordinate positions open to him ; but 
there is something gone somewhere. He seems weak, lacking 
in ideas, does not command the confidence of those about him; 
he does not care about the common people and they do not care 
for him ; he is out of sympathy with them. He has spent his 
time studying foreign books, learning foreign terras, thinking 
foreign thoughts in the foreign way. He has been trained away 
from his own people. He is an intellectual Eurasian, neither a 
foreigner nor a Chinese. If he is to serve China be must get 
back to his own people and this takes years of study of his own 
language and the people who have made it. Few are able or 
willing to add these years of study to those already spent. 
Could not better results have been gained by different methods 
in less time with less waste of physical and mental energy? 

In schools where Chinese is used as the medium, as it has 
been in the North, what is the result ? In the first place, more 
subject matter has been covered. Where English is the 
medium in college at least two hours a day must be devoted to 
English grammar, composition, and reading in the middle 
school. Probably some supplementary work will also have to 
be done. Where English is not used in college only one hour 
a day need be given to English language and literature in the 
middle school and continued throughout the college course, 
in order to gain the proficiency necessary to read news¬ 
papers, magazines, ordinary books, and carry on an ordinary 
conversation. This leaves an hour a day or more for other 
subjects of the curriculum, and at the same time at the end of 
the college course the student has learned enough English to 
be able to use English texts in advanced work. A little time 
spent with a dictionary will give him the technical terms 
necessary and he has already a good foundation in subject 
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matter and, above all, he has learned to think as he could not 
had he received all his education through the medium of a 
foreign language. 

On this subject Mr. J. Leighton Stuart of the Nanking 
School of Theology says : “ My conviction that theological 

study should, in the main, be given in Chinese, even where 
students have had some work in English, has been strength* 
ened by experience. Reasoning from this experience I would 
say, that the subjects mentioned in Question I (Western His¬ 
tory, Science, Philosophy, Mathematics, Sociology) would, if 
taught in Chinese, enable the average student to learn a great 
deal more of the subject. I have noticed that even with 
students who have taken quite a good deal of their college 
work in English, when they become really anxious to master 
the subject itself, they are entirely willing that this should be 
done through the medium of Chinese.” Dr. W. M. Hayes of 
Shantung University who has written a number of text-books 
in Chinese on Mathematics and Astronomy, says, in reply to 
Question I, that all the subjects enumerated should be taught 
in Chinese for “even men with a fair knowledge of English 
acquire a better knowledge of the subject if taught in their own 
language.” 

In this connection the question arises, “ Does the Chinese 
language lend itself to the proper teaching of these subjects ?” 
A number of foreigners, but none of Chinese from whom an¬ 
swers have been received, think that Chinese cannot be used as 
the medium of instruction “until there is a radical change in 
the Chinese written language and the method of writing.” 
Rev. Chas. H. Corbett of Tungchow College says: “The 
Chinese language, though sometimes very inflexible, is often 
able to turn out a better term than we can coin in English. 
Usually as soon as the Chinese get a clear idea of what a word 
means, they can find a way to express it. In my limited 
observation the words that are difficult to translate into Chinese 
are those which in English have no clear meaning or are not 
apt.” High grade work can be done in Chinese because it is 
being done. 

In the second place, facts acquired through Chinese are 
far more useful to a man in China than those acquired through 
English. It is hardly necessary to cite instances of the halt¬ 
ing, blundering way Chinese educated in some of our Anglo- 
Chiuese schools deliver addresses or even carry on ordinary 
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conversation in Chinese on scientific or other Western topics. 
They speak quite readi!)’’ in English but cannot express them^ 
selves in their own tongue. If their knowledge is of any 
value, it should be of value in China. 

Again, studies taken up in Chinese are more thought- 
stimulating than those in English. One of the members of the 
faculty of the Hangchow College, the best student of Chinese 
among the foreigners, born in China, to whom Chinese is near¬ 
ly as natural as liis own mother tongue, incidentally toM the 
writer that when he prepared his lesson in Geology for the 
class he had to translate the various points of the lesson into 
English in order to remember them. It is very exceptional for 
a man to have such a grasp of a foreign language that he is 
able to “ think in it.” One of the most valuable products of a 
good education, really the test of a good education, is a man’s 
ability to think. When reciting in English the student’s 
attention is focused on his manner of expression and on the 
pronunciation of the words he is using, not so much on the 
subject matter. When he listens to the professor lecture he is 
mentally trying to imitate him in choice of words, gesture, 
accent, inflection, and modulation of the voice. Imitation is 
his ouly solution to the problem of the acquisition of English, 
and imitate he does, from morning till night, month after 
month, and year after year for eight years ! Is it a wonder 
that the man loses initiative? loses the power to think for him¬ 
self? Should we look to these imitators, these followers, of 
the foreigner for leadership ? 

Using Chinese as the medium of instruction does not 
preclude the possibility of going abroad for further study. 
After a man has graduated from college and has had a few 
years’ experience in work here ; after he knows just wbat his 
own needs are and has studied privately, perhaps, along his 
chosen line in English as well as in Chinese, a year or two in 
America or England will be worth more than twice that length 
of time in his undergraduate days. Many young men when 
they go abroad are distracted by the multitude of attractive 
courses open to them in Western uuiversities and many a fellow 
has lost his bearings and drifted, unable to decide what be 
wanted to do. 

Chinese, then, as the medium of instruction, tends to greater 
efliciency in the amount of subject matter covered in a given 
time, in the value of the material after it is assimilated, in the 
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efifect of the work on the man’s power to think and his prepara¬ 
tion for leadership, and finally does not preclude the in¬ 
disputable advantages of study abroad. 

III. Let us now consider the relation of these two methods 
of instruction to the influence of mission schools on the govern¬ 
ment system of education. In the first place, by this method of 
education are mission schools training as large a number as they 
should for educational positions in the government system ? As 
indicated above, when English is used further study abroad 
is almost indispensable to one who is to hold a position of 
responsibility and leadership. The proportion of college 
graduates who have the opportunity to go abroad from even the 
best of our institutions is small and of these it is a small 
proportion who came into positions of power and influence. 
Are schools efficient which turn out such a small proportion of 
highly efficient men ? Are we doing our best for the educa¬ 
tional system of China when we supply them this small company 
of trained meu for work as administrators, or teachers, or 
translators ? 

As to the vast majority of the graduates for whom it is 
impossible to go abroad, what can they contribute to the 
government schools? A teacher in one of these schools in 
Hangchow said that they had tried these men and decided they 
did not want any more. They were neither fish nor fowl, 
neither foreigners nor Chinese. They kuew English but 
nothing else ! This is a sweeping condeinuatioii but is there 
any truth in it ? These men, then, are not qualified for teachers, 
administrators, nor translators. What can they contribute to the 
development of the government schools ? Our contribution in 
men, then, consists of the comparatively insignificant number 
of thoroughly trained returned students and a much larger 
number of men who can teach little more than the English 
language. 

In the second place, are we helping to solve problems of 
educational theory which will be of value to the Board of 
Education ? English can never be the medium of education 
for the masses of China. Foreigners can never be employed 
to any extent as teachers even in the higher schools. Some 
schools will need a few but they will be displaced as soon 
as possible by Chinese, as is being done in Japan. Are we 
establishing standards of education for the average man ? Are 
we studying the educational needs of the masses? Are we 
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preparing any text-books which can be used in schools gener¬ 
ally ? Are we furnishing models of educational institutions 
for China or simply imparting what Anglo-Saxon tradition 
has handed down to us in America and England ? 

Thus the schools which use English as the medium of 
instruction contribute to the solution of the educational prob¬ 
lems of China only a very small proportion of their graduates 
who become administrators, teachers, or translators, and here 
and there one or two who are preparing original text-books. Is 
this efficiency ? 

What do the schools, on the other hand, which use 
Chinese as the medium of instruction contribute to the solution 
of this great problem ? They are the laboratories where 
experiments are tried on a small scale. They are the models 
for all the scliools of the nation. Here the common people 
as well as the Board of Education are given practical demon¬ 
strations of the application of the latest principles of education 
to the needs of China. Mission schools should help to frame 
the educational policy of China instead of depending on the 
Board of Education for direction. 

In defense of English as the medium, many say that 
Chinese terminology is not fixed ; it is not current. Terminol¬ 
ogy cannot be current until it is used. The Board of 
Education cannot make one system of terminology current by 
its simple fiat. The terminology which is the simplest, the 
most accurate, the most scientific is the one which will be 
generally accepted. Let mission schools work together on this 
problem and they will do a great deal towards solving it. It is 
not impossible ; it is not hopeless. It is an important and 
fascinating task. But we cannot approach it unless we use 
Chinese ourselves in our class-rooms. 

Again we say that there are no proper texts in Chinese 
and so we must use English. Are texts especially prepared for 
studeuts in New York City adapted to Chinese students in 
Canton ? In America texts used in country schools are different 
from those used in city schools ; those used in the East are 
different from those used in the West. In America, pupils 
with different environment and different home training need to 
be taught differently. Are any of these texts adapted to 
Chinese students ? If we use English texts they should be 
especially prepared for Chinese students. Since we must 
prepare books in either case is it not much better to prepare 
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those which will be of value to the whole nation, books which 
the Chinese teachers themselves will use ? 

When we are teaching in Chinese we are giving our 
students a demonstration of the way they are to teach when 
they become teachers themselves. In teaching in English we 
have to speak abnormally slowly and must often repeat to be 
sure that the students catch the thought. We underscore 
important words for them in the texts, select sentences and 
paragraphs to be memorized, dictate definitions, etc., which 
may be unavoidable when using a foreign medium, but is a 
weakness otherwise. We cannot thus demonstrate teaching 
methods to students who later are to use the native language in 
their work. It is seldom that a person can write or translate a 
good text-book who has never taught the subject himself. Our 
best American text-books have been written by teachers who 
have used the book before publishing it. In China to-day, the 
best text-books will not be produced by men sitting in their 
offices in Shanghai, well-trained though they may have been. 
True, the results of the work of some of these men are remark¬ 
ably fine. The texts must be produced by the men who are 
wrestling with the problems in the laboratories and in the 
classrooms, the expert and successful educators. Our mission 
schools must produce such men, if we are to contribute our 
best to China. 

Finally, by teaching in Chinese, we create a respect for the 
national language, while we do the opposite when we use 
English. Rev. W. D. Noyes, Principal of the Fati Middle 
School, Canton, says, “ Eoyalty to China and things Chinese 
includes their classics. Too often Chine.se boys, when they get 
a little English, are inclined to despise their own country. We 
must build on the past. Our work, as I see it, is to educate 
and transform China largely on their own grounds.” How are 
we to make our students love their own language and strive 
for proficiency in it when we tell them that it is not adapted to 
the expression of modern thought ? 

In general, then, from the standpoint of the influence 
mission schools have on the government system, the use of 
Chinese as the medium is the more efficient, for, (i) by that 
method we produce a larger number of trained teachers and 
administrators ; (3) we are helping to solve the educational 
problems of China by conducting model schools, by helping to 
fix terminology, by preparing texts especially adapted to meet 
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China’s needs ; (3) by cultivating a respect for the national 
language. 

IV. We have seen that our attitude on this question leads 
to important issues from the standpoint of administration, of 
educational efl&ciency, of our influence on the government 
schools. Let us consider, finally, its bearing on the Church of 
China. The mission schools to-day are the source to which the 
Church is looking for its leaders. The same arguments given 
above under the heading of educational efficiency apply here in 
even greater force. Our church leaders to-day complain that 
the schools are not furnishing the leaders they have expected 
them to. The mission school graduates are unwilling to take 
up work ill lonely country towns where there is no one with 
whom they can share their Western knowledge and they have 
too little Chinese scholarship to enjoy association with the 
gentry. They have been educated away from their own 
people. Here and there a Dr. Li and Dr. Yang appear whom 
people claim are a product of this education in English, but the 
case of Mr. Ding Li Mei proves that the power of the Spirit 
does not depend upon a knowledge of English at all, though 
this may be of great value. 

The one factor in any school, and in a mission school even 
more so, which counts most for moral and religious ideals, is 
the personal influence of the teachers. Whether English or 
Chinese is used as the medium greatly affects this influence of 
both foreigners and Chinese. Foreigners find it difficult to 
come into personal touch with their students when they 
cannot speak Chinese readily, and this is usually the case 
where only English is used in their classrooms. Usually they 
are not allowed time for language study. Many of the replies 
to the questionnaire are very strong on this subject. Mr. David 
Z. T. Yni of the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. says : 
“It is exceedingly difficult to say just how much time the 
foreign members of the faculty should be required to devote to 
the study of Chinese. Many things enter into our considera¬ 
tion. However, I can safely generalize that the more Chinese 
language they have the better teachers they will be for the 
Chinese students. For instance, if in a class in philosophy 
they can quote Confucius and other Chinese philosophers, their 
lectures will be better appreciated.” The report of Commission 
III quoted above says: “A man’s mother tongue is that 
which reaches his heart and always offers the best approach to 
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the deepest subjects.” Furthermore, the foreigner who does 
not understand the language cannot understand the people, their 
traditions, their methods of thought, their view point toward 
life and its problems. 

Aside from this greater sympathy necessary to strong 
spiritual influence, the aim in life of men who come out to 
teach in Chinese is different from those who come to teach in 
English. The former expect to make it a life work. They 
have come out, with few exceptions, as regularly appointed 
missionaries, to win China for Christ. They seek out every 
opportunity to influence the students with whom they come in 
touch. The latter usually include ‘‘ short term men ” some of 
whom have no intention of devoting their lives to the Chinese 
and have come out for the “experience.” Others have the 
true missionary motive but are handicapped by their meagre 
knowledge of the language. The spiritual influence of these 
men must be very different. 

Finally, the foreigner who speaks the language is on a 
different footing toward the student from the one who does not 
Where English is the summum bomtm, the foreigner who uses 
English naturally, freely, correctly, and elegantly becomes the 
boy’s ideal. He idealizes the man because he idealizes the lan¬ 
guage he speaks. Before long we see on the campus duplicates 
of different members of the faculty—that peculiar shrug of the 
shoulders, carriage of the head, swing of the leg, inflection of the 
voice, etc.,—we have all seen it. The boy is trying to realize 
his ideal. When, on the other hand, the teacher approaches 
the boy through Chinese, the boy probably has the advantage 
as far as the mere externalities of language and manners go. 
The teacher is appreciated now not for what he happened to be 
born to, but for what he himself really is. Such discrimination 
on the part of the student leads to a nobler type of manhood for 
the Church in China. As noted above, when we use English 
as the medium, we educate our students away from their own 
people; they are out of sympathy with them. This may 
account in a measure for the relatively small number of 
ministers which come from many of our schools. Few such 
men would be willing to take up work in a lonely country town 
where there is no one with whom they can share their Western 
knowledge, and they have too little Chinese scholarship to 
enjoy association with the gentry. Furthermore, few of these 
men will be able to produce literature for the masses with whom 
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they are not in touch, should their Chinese scholarship be 
sufficient. 

On the other hand some of these men have used their 
English in the study of the English Bible and devotional 
literature and have through this work brought great blessing 
into the lives of many Chinese Christians. Some have done 
much through translations into Chinese. Here and there we 
find a Chinese student from one of our schools who goes abroad 
to a theological seminary and returns to teach here. To such, 
very thorough training in the English language is essential. 

The influence of the Chinese teachers is also different. 
The different attitude of the foreigners toward the language is 
reflected in the students. Their respect for the language leads 
normally to respect for the teachers of that language. The 
Chinese teachers of Western subjects, too, are valued at their 
true worth—character, ability, and devotion to their work. 
Their command of English has little to do with their position 
among the students. Being of the same race, with the same 
history, traditions, background, they are naturally nearer to the 
student and more likely to become his ideal than the foreigner 
who is so different from them. In this way generation by 
generation there will be formed a type of Chinese Christian 
character, a type with its natural traits modified not by being 
foreignized but by being Christianized and China will con¬ 
tribute her share to the ideals of Christendom. 

On the subject of religious instruction the findings of the 
Commission referred to above agree with the conclusions here 
arrived at. “ There is also a general disposition to use 
Chinese for religious instruction. The association of religious 
teaching with Western language suggests an erroneous impres¬ 
sion of its character, tends to relate it to the Western point of 
view and mode of expression, and is not helpful to the develop¬ 
ment of an indigenous Christianity.” 

In closing, the report says: “On the whole, it seems 
clear from the evidence at band that for a long time to come 
the leaders of thought in China will need and demand easy 
access to the literature which a knowledge of English opens to 
them, and that the English language must always be taught in 
higher institutions of learning as French and German are taught 
iu England and America. Some who are otherwise opposed to 
its use conceive that it is necessary for the present in the teach¬ 
ing of the physical sciences. The use of it in education may 
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even for a time increase. Yet there is no possibility of English 
becoming the general medium of education in China, Much 
progress has already been made in the creation of a Chinese 
vocabulary of the Western sciences. As this progre.ss is carried 
nearer to completion, and as the already large body of Chinese 
text-books on Western subjects grows in number and improves 
in quality, education will be more and more conducted in 
Chinese. In the meantime, difference of practice will doubtless 
continue, depending in part on local conditions, the specific 
aim of the school, and individual judgment.’’ 

In summing up the arguments given, our conclusions on 
the place of English in education in China are ; It should 
be given in China much the same place given to all foreign 
languages in our Western schools ; it should not, however, be 
used as the medium of instruction because of its inefficiency 
from four standpoints: (i) from that of administration the 
arguments for Chinese seem stronger if the rare executive can 
be found ; (2) from that of educational efficiency, English is 
good for those who can go abroad to complete their education, 
but for the vast majority who cannot the results from Chinese 
are much more satisfactory ; (3) from that of the influence of 
mission schools on the educational policy of China and the 
government schools, by using Chinese we can work hand in 
hand with the Board of Education and they can profit by the 
results of our experiments ; by using English this would be 
impossible ; (4) from that of the Chinese Church the religious 
influence of the school is much stronger because the foreign 
teachers are in close personal touch with the students, and the 
Chinese have more of the respect of the students and are the 
ideals the institution holds up before the students. 

The millions of this great nation can be educated only 
through Chinese. They recognize this themselves. Eet us 
join hands with the leaders of China’s new educational move¬ 
ment and help them bring light and truth to the masses sitting 
in darkness. 
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The Province-wide Evangelistic Meetings 

in Fukien 


E. H. MUNSON. 


I * jFTER Mr. Eddy’s profitable evangelistic meetings in 
I/ll during the spring of 1913, the missionary 

, forces of Fukien Province decided to unite in an effort 
to extend a similar movement to each one of the pre¬ 
fect cities. A Provincial Evangelistic Committee, representa¬ 
tive of all six Missions, was appointed, and two executive 
secretaries, one Chinese and one foreign, were selected to give 
their full time for one year to the preparation and follow-up 
work of this eflfort. Thirteen cities of the province expressed 
a desire to have such meetings. Each city selected local com¬ 
mittees which, for six months before the fall meetings, were 
engaged in preparation of Bible study leaders, personal workers, 
and the task of gaining points of contact and cultivating 
friendship with the men they hoped to reach. The objectfve 
in each city was the non-Christian government school students, 
gentry, oflScials, business men, and shop-keepers. The Pro¬ 
vincial Committee felt unprepared to plan extensively for wom¬ 
en’s meetings; this in each case was left to the discretion of 
local committees. 

,The plan of the campaign was somewhat as follows :— 
Mr. Eddy and Professor Robertson conducted meetings in 
Foochow and Amoy. Previous to these meetings a three-day 
training conference for workers from each one of the interior 
cities was held under the leadership of Mr. Eddy and Pastor 
Ding Li Mei. At these training conferences approximately 
six hundred workers received instruction in methods of con¬ 
ducting meetings, Bible class leadership, and follow-up work. 
After the training conference these delegates remained in Foo¬ 
chow and Amoy to witness the meetings in these cities. This 
gave them an opportunity of seeing how large crowds were 
handled and the essentials in the organization of Bible classes 
among the enquirers. Then they returned to their respective 
cities and, after a week or ten days of preparation, opened 
similar meetings. The Provincial Committee set a very high 
standard and were exceedingly careful in the personnel of their 
evangelists. There were five teams of speakers, each team 
consisting of one science lecturer and one evangelist, touching 
two or three cities. All five evangelists were Chinese. Near 
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the close of the series of meetings in each city, opportunity was 
given for men to sign cards expressing their desire to join 
Bible classes, and the organization of these so-called enquirers 
into Bible classes followed immediately. 

Fukien Province presents peculiar difficulties for such an 
extensive ,movement, due to the fact that the modes of travel 
are very slow and inconvenient. Furthermore, there are many 
different dialects in these thirteen cities. 

Statistics do not adequately tell the story of the results of 
this movement. There has been a wonderful stimulation of 
the evangelistic spirit of the churches. Many churches have 
become praying churches because of the problems encountered 
during these meetings. Other centers have been brought very 
forcibly to the realization of the unpreparedness of their 
churches to meet the opportunity facing them to-day. How¬ 
ever, a few figures will give an idea of the wide reach and 
influences of the movement. There was a total attendance of 
over 134,000 men in the province, the larger number of whom 
attended the evangelistic meetings. In the thirteen centers 
9,230 men and women expressed their desire to investigate 
Christianity and join Bible classes. Of this number over 7,800 
were men. In almost every city this number includes most 
influential men, such as prefect magistrates, heads of govern¬ 
ment schools, students, leading business men, and gentry. 
Two months after the meetings had finished, approximately 
fifty per cent, of the enquirers were actually enrolled in Bible 
classes. The experience gained in Foochow the year previous 
taught us many lessons. During 1913, twenty per cent, of the 
enquirers in Foochow were actually enrolled in Bible classes. 
This year, sixty per cent, of the non-Christian men in Foochow 
are now enrolled in Bible classes, or over a thousand men. In 
Inghok the head of the government school and one of the 
leading officials of the city voluntarily urged all enquirers to 
enter classes for the study of the Bible and publicly expressed 
his hope that the men of the city w'ould follow the advice 
given in the messages they had heard. In Shaowu one of the 
first men to sign a card was the prefect magistrate, a man who 
previous to the meetings had given his hearty support and had 
issued two proclamations to the people urging that they attend 
the meetings. 

Previous to the meetings in Foochow, the Governor of 
pukiep voluntarily offered to send a special notice to each pre-- 
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feet magistrate giving him a list of the speakers, dates of the 
meetings, and asking him to co-operate in every way po^ible 
with the local committees in their plans for securing halls, 
finances, and attendance. 

One of the far-reaching results in Foochow was the op¬ 
portunity given Mr. Eddy to give a thoroughly evangelistic 
address before all provincial oflBcials. This resulted in the 
decision of the Provincial Salt Commissioner to accept Jesus 
Christ. To-day this man is probably more influential through¬ 
out the province than the governor, and already he is prepar¬ 
ing for baptism and taking the initiative along various lines of 
service with the view of winning his fellow oflBcials and gentry 
to Christ. 

In almost every center the lack of preparation on the part 
of the church was very clearly evident. In one city, Futsing, 
six Christian leaders had been chosen to lead Bible classes, 
and on the last day they were overwhelmed with over 400 
enquirers. In the city of Kienning, twelve men had been 
prepared for Bible leadership, but they had 548 enquirers. Had 
it not been for the extensive rains throughout the province 
during the time of the meetings, the attendance and number of 
enquirers would doubtless have been so great that the church 
could not have coped with the opportunities. In fact, two 
most fortunate things were the extensive rains and the organized 
opposition to the Christian propaganda since the meetings, 
the former limiting the crowds and the latter stimulating the 
church to more definite effort. To-day in Shaowu there are 
fifty-six classes among the women alone and over 300 men are 
in Bible study. In the city of Funing, almost eighty per cent, 
of the men are now enrolled in Bible classes ; iii Hinghwa, 
sixty per cent. 

The problems connected with the province-wide move¬ 
ment have been much greater than the committee at first 
anticipated, and yet these very problems have given an experi¬ 
ence which will be of great value to future similar efforts. 
Notwithstanding the large attendance and the great number of 
enquirers, there is a feeling that a comparatively small propor¬ 
tion are now in Bible classes, ahd each local committee is 
still putting forth its best efforts to increase that percentage. 
We can say that the campaign has given three great results: 
first, in showing the unprepared condition of the churches to 
meet the opportunity facing them among the so^alled higher 
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classes in these cities, there has been a very evident stimulation 
among individual churches and church workers to in some way 
meet that opportunity ; second, the church in every center has 
been brought into much closer contact by these meetings with 
men who are influential in the communities and many of whom 
before this time had little or no contact with Christianity ; 
third, realizing the lack of preparation on the part of the 
church, there is a growing conviction among Christian leaders 
in Fukien that now is the time to carry forward more intensive 
evangelistic work among all classes. The prayer life of 
individual Christians has been deepened and Christians every¬ 
where are being fired with a zeal to win their fellow men to 
Him who has given wonderful answers to prayer and faith 
during these meetings. 

Space forbids describing the social service program which 
is beiug'worked out along the line of health and sanitation in 
connection with the follow-up work. 


Our Book Table 

“ Jhsus THU Missionary,” Studies in the life of Jesus as the Master^ the 
Model, the Proto-type Jor all missionaries. By Rev. Hugh W, Whith, 
For sale at Presbyterian Mission Press, Edward Evans & Sons, and 
Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. Price $i.oo Mex., postage 
extra. 

This is a sane, sensible, and useful book and should be in the 
hands of every worker on the field and every would-be missionary 
at home. A. diligent study of the facts and principles which have 
been thought out by Mr. White during the years he has laboured 
in China would save a vast amount of needless trouble and prevent 
much heartburning. Besides, it w'ould forestall the transfer of 
mistaken workers, to other spheres of uselessness. There are some 
who start to the foreign field with the conviction that they are to 
be generals of the Christian hosts, but they find many generals 
already and comparatively few troops ! Time modifies their ideas, 
(It is a way time has !), their zeal threatens to abate, their ardour 
flags, and the nerve of effort becomes paralysed. There is too 
much of this oft repeated " leadership ” idea prevalent to-day which 
is not only contagious but epidemic. 

In this treatise we discover a corrective for these mistaken views 
of Christian service, which lashes out the “ leadership” bumptious¬ 
ness and renders the patient tractable, docile, and receptive. The 
mirage of a superheated zeal over the desert of inexperience 
and ignorance is dissipated under the application of the true 
underlying principles which impel to effective service and lead to 
permanent results. Jesus himself ” learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered,” and the disciple is not above his Tord. 
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Humble vineyard workers, obedient followers of the Model Mis¬ 
sionary are what we now need. Thank God there are many such 
in China to-day ! What Mr. White says about the beginning of a 
nn’ssionary’s career is of great importance and is well worth the 
serious consideration of Mission Boards as well as of the mission¬ 
aries themselves. 

“ A missionary’s fruitfulness under present conditions, depends largely 
on chance, humanly speaking. His habits of life, his methods of work, bis 
mission principles, his attitude towards the native peoples are affected largely 
by first impressions ; . . . the influence of the colleagues with whom he 
“ happens ” to be first associated ; these things to a large extent make or mar 
a man. Back of these are the preconceived views—views formed in Western 
lands under conditions as unlike those prevailing in mission lands as a Fifth 
Avenue residence is unlike Abraham’s tent. As a consequence much of the 
missionary’s work is ineffective, and multitudes are lost who might have 
been saved.” 

The book is neatly printed by the Prebyteriau Mission Press 
and consists of 140 pages divided into 15 chapters whose captions 
are “Motives and Objects,” “Executive Work,” “Instructive 
Work,” “ Vicarious Work,” “ Intercessory Work,” “Difficulties,” 
and “Retrospect.” In the wide range of these subjects the theme 
is shot with illustrations peculiar to the East which are apropos 
and ad rent, 

” Men also,” says he, “ may know the will of God more or less. It comes 
by study of the revealed will, by obedience to that will, by providential 
guidance, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, by getting into close touch with 
the heart of God. To illustrate, subscribers come to think along the same 
lines with the paper they constantly read. One can tell as soon as he 
enters the Valley of Virginia what position the Baltimore Sun takes or will 
take on any subject. Everybody reads the Sun and has read it until he 
instinctively knows the mind of the editors. So a valet knows the mind of 
his master because he is in close touch with him. When a Chinese wishes to 
obtain a gentleman’s consent to some proposition, he first gets the gentle¬ 
man’s servant to prepare his 11 aster’s mind by hints. Thus one who lives 
close to God comes to know His mind.” 

The author was au invalid for some years and writes from per¬ 
sonal experience ; he has felt what he writes and the reader will be 
tempted to conjure up concrete examples which are abstractly put. 
After a bitter experience of ten years and after be was cured by 
preventative means, he says : 

” To keep oneself in good condition physically the missionary must 
moderate his hours for work. He should work well while at it, and then for¬ 
get it, leave business in the office. Let him learn to throw off responsibility. 
He needs to play, even if it does shock the consciences of the strenuous. 
Cultivate a happy disposition. Forget the question of health. . . . Economy 
of nerve force is more important than the saving of a few dollars. If in ad¬ 
dition to the above suggestions, one can learn to trust God in big things and 
in little, if one can refrain from taking God’s burden on his own shoulders, if 
he can learn to work, not ita a spasmodic, overstraining manner, but steadily, 
leisurely, like the great silent river, he will find that his spiritual life is 
dee per, bis power over the people greater, and when temptation comes he will 
breast it with a hearty constitution and a strong spiritual tone.” 

This is a good book to hand to au English-speaking Chinese 
friend; better still it might be translated into his language. For 
springing up in various parts of China are groups of young men 
some of whom have been abroad. Many of them are the sous or 
relatives of Christians, and sorely need the tutelage of such books 
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as “Jesus the Missionary” to guard them against the pernicious 
idea that the Church is “ slow ” and the service humdrum. It will 
stir them to remember the pit from which they themselves were 
digged and urge them to bear a hand for the salvation of the others 
who are still in the mire. 

S. ISETT WOODBEIDGE. 


Bamboo : Tat,es of the Ortbnt-Born. By Lvon .Sharman, Paul Elder 
and Company, San Francisco, Publishers. 1^14,pp. 81, $1.00 net {gold), 

“ A collection of delicate pastels, touched by the art of the 
Orient,” this Httle volume at first attracts one by its artistic dress, 
but as the reader dips into one after another of the seven sketches 
of life in the Orient—five touching the experiences of Orient-born 
children, and two purely Chinese tales—sympathies are stirred and 
there is left no doubt in the mind as to the author’s claim to a child¬ 
hood’s home in China where a Chinese nurse sang her to sleep with 
Chinese lullabies. “ Orient Born ” and ” The Home-made Flag ” 
give memories of those years—-dating back to 1876, Centennial 
year—when the Fourth of July was appropriately celebrated in the 
home in China where the only American flag available was one 
made by the busy mother out of Chinese cloth. Two especially 
touching chapters, “A Daughter of the Gospel” and ‘‘White 
Pants,” touch upon the experiences when China was left behind 
and they started for another country “ where the yards had no 
walls which we could not see over, and the cities had no gates to 
be shut at night”—a land she had always heard spoken of with 
affectionate yearning, but now that she was there she almost wished 
she were not—everyone asked her questions and looked at her as 
if she were a curiosity. A very real description of the heart of 
many of our children as they are transplanted from this land of 
their birth ! 

A Chinese tale describes an ambitious scholar from a coun¬ 
try village who, after years spent in an effort to secure a degree 
under the old .system of examinations, finds himself wholly unpre¬ 
pared for life or any position of importance such as he had hoped 
for, under the new system of education. 

One lays the book aside with the feeling that while the sketches 
are true to life, we could wish there were less of the sober grey 
hues^'in their coloring. 

J. S. D. 


Ei,dhr Brother. By I/ttv Sandford, Church Missionary Society, London, 
Price 3d. 

This is a short story of a Chinese child told in a fascinating 
manner for children. The writer’s knowledge of China is evidently 
drawn from the South, as in the story the bamboo is used for 
building purposes. The book appeals to three senses in the child, 
—the mysterious, the artistic, and the spiritual. The reader 
almost hears the rustling of the bamboos giving forth their messages 
xo the longing “ Elder Brother.” There is not only the story for 
the child “ to read,"' there is also something ” to —Pictures to 

be painted, texts to be selected, etc. 
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The cover, too, is worthy of atteiitiou. The writer has followed 

the plan often used for popular toy books. The book is cut out in 

the shape of the little “ elder brother ” carrying his small brother 

on his back. The author is to be congratulated on producing a 

missionary booklet for children in so attractive a form. r 

ly. M. 


Thought for T^achicrs of ths Bibcf:. By Dfan Armitagk Robinson. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Three lectures by this masterly hand, whose other books have 
wielded so great an influence. The subjects are: The Bible as 
a Whole, The Central Teachings of the New Testament, and The 
Christ of History. Each address bears the hallmark of the devout 
and cultured thinker, and has milk for children as well as meat for 
men. Will amply repay a careful study. 


Men Who Prayed. By Henrv W. Frost, China Inland Mission. 

A series of heart-to-heart talks concerning the praying ones of 
the Old Testament. It is not only a study of prayer, but also of 
men who have prayed, differing in type and aims, but the whole 
series is lit up with fresh thought, in chaste and vivid words, and 
the lessons are excellently adapted for the needs of this age. All 
who will read these carefully prepared studies will find succour and 
guidance and nourishment for the soul. It is written by the well 
known director of the C. I. M. interests in North America. 


White Heroines in Africa. Constance E. Parwick. London Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 

ISEEs afar Off. By Rev. George Cousins. London Missionary Society. 
6 d net. 

The former is a brief account of the lives of three missionaries’ 
W'ives, Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. Hiuderer, and Mr.s. Coillard, written 
specially for “working girls.” Appropriate selections well put 
together, with a good flavour about them. 

The other is by one of the retired .secretaries of the L,. M. S., 
himself at one time a missionary, then editor and secretary of the 
T. M. S. The fascination of the wonderful work of God in Poly¬ 
nesia remains to this day, and this booklet will add interest to the 
information given, is not burdened with too many trivial details, 
and is crisp and occasionally thrilling. Even folks in a hurry can 
read these booklets at one brief sitting, but they will carry the 
memory with them for years. 


In Preparation. 

“ Deeper Truths Series of Tracts” 27 in number, being constructive Chris¬ 
tian messages. C. E. S. 

” Christianity is Christ ” by Rev. W, H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Dr. 
J. Darroch. 

” Hand-book on the Atonement ” by G. E. Morgan. Dr. J. Darroch. 

‘‘ Illustrations for Chinese Preachers ” collected by H. N, MacGregor. 
Etymology of the Chinese Character for Sin. Dr. J. Darroch, 

Broadus’ ” Commentary on Matthew ” by Dr. C. W. Pruitt, 

” Eife of R. M. McCheyne " {not W. C. Burns) by Rev. Joshua Vale. 
Mandarin Concordance of the Old Testament. Dr. C. H, Feun. 
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V, M. C. A. LIST. 

Life of Lincoln (in Chinese novel style) by Y. K. Woo. 
Spiritual Hindrances, by Pastor Marsh. 

How to deal with Temptation, by Dr, R. E. Speer. 
Supplemental Bible Studies, by H, T. Sell. 

The Teaching of Bible Classes, by E. F. See. 

Moral Muscle, by F. A. Atkins. 

The Mirage of Life, by W. H. Miller. 

The Culture of the Intellect, by J, S. Blackie. 

Morality and Religion, by F. Paulsen, Pb.D. 

What Shall a Young Man Read, by H. L. Zia. 

Prayer and PraLe for a Student Gathering, by H. L. Zia, 
Studies ou Moral Character 

Social Service by the Student Association, by H, L. Zia. 


Gleanings erom Theological Magazines anb Literature. By G. G. 

Warren. 

When I was last in England, one of many talks that I had 
with one of my closest college chums was on commentaries on the 
Hebrews. We had both of us read more or less carefully Westcott 
and Edwards, Davidson and Moulton, Bruce, and sundry 
magazine articles ; but we both agreed that neither any, nor all of 
these writers had given us a clear view of the epistle as a whole. 
We contrasted the work that Edivards had done on the First 
Corinthians and that Westcott had done on John’s Gospel and 
Epistles with that which they had done on Hebrews, and the con¬ 
trast was much to the disadvantage of the later works. We agreed 
that neither A, B. Davidson nor W. F. Moulton had done anything 
worthy of their great names on Hebrews, Over Bruce we differed. 
Dr. Bruce had become personally known to my friend and I was 
bidden to re-read as a book what I had read piecemeal as article 
after article had come out in the Expositor, Still, even the glamour 
of a friendship which could be extolled as was that with Dr. Bruce, 
could not disgui.se the fact that my friend had gained no better a 
standpoint from which to view the epistle from Dr. Bntce than 
from his compeers. We both of us knew that something was 
wrong—neither could say what the something was. Two days ago I 
came across a book by the Rev. Alexander Nairne, B.D., on " The 
Epistle of Priesthood” (T. and T. Clark, 8/6 net). Before I had 
fiiii.shed the first chapter I had discovered the crux of the situation, 
"Hebrews” is a word that is not used in the epistle itself to 
designate the readers; it is used in Acts vi. r to de.sigiiate one 
class of Jewish believers from another. Under the influence of 
Acts vi. I, I had unconsciously classed recipients of the epistle 
as "Hebrews” and contrasted them with "Hellenists.” That is 
a case of tilting a round thing into a square hole. Mr. Nairne 
show.s one the round hole into wliich the round thing fit.s exactly. 

It did not take me long to fini.sh the book, nor to begin it a 
second time, and I am enjoying the second reading much more than 
the first. Sundry shibboleths that appear in its pages had received 
a wrong pronunciation by my Ephraimite mouth; The incessant 
use of "sacrament,” "true sacramentalist,” "thoroughly sacra¬ 
mental”—three out of the eight chapters of the introduction deal 
with "tlje Bacramental Principle” and “the Sacrament of the 
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Incarnation ; ” references to the writer and readers of the epistle in 
some such terms as “a catholic thinker” or ” good churchmen,” 
etc., rubbed me the wrong way. One has been so accustomed to a 
sectarian usage or abuse, rather, of this phraseology which is quite 
all right in itself. The re-readiug of Mr. Nairne’s work shows 
that it is quite un-sectarian as he applies it to the Bpistle to the 
Hebrews. The work is in this particular respect a worthy succes¬ 
sor to Dr. Bigg’s Commeutary ou the Epistles of Peter and Jude 
(International Critical Commentary), a work which Mr. Nairne 
tbiuks ” everyone knows.” 

Dr. Bigg’s putting of the difference of standpoint between 
Peter and Paul is excellent. He makes one feel that it was rather 
a pity lie was not standing by on the memorable occasion on which 
the one apostle withstood the other to the face, for though Dr. Bigg 
allows that the exponent of ” high church ” views did not take up 
such a good position as the ” low church” champion did, he tells 
us a good many things that Peter might have said on bis behalf, 
before he “stood condemned.” As one who is neither “high 
church ” uor “ low church,” I could wish that Dr. Bigg had not 
confined the examples of Pauline and Petrine advocates in modern 
days to members of the Anglican communion. But that is a tri¬ 
fling detail which any reader can easily adjust. The basal distinc¬ 
tion, once pointed out, can never be contradicted or neglected. 
Mr. Nairne adds the writer of Hebrews to the Petrine, not to the 
Pauline, side. Neither Dr. Biggs nor Mr. Nairne admits any such 
division as would be demanded by the defunct Tubingen school ; 
they would abhor the setting of any early Christians in such oppos¬ 
ing camps as are to-day, unfortunately, occupied by Catholics and 
Protestants. As Mr. Nairne well puts it; “One saint leans in 
this direction, one in that, but each shares in the mind of the 
other. As a reader w'ho leans in the other direction from Mr. 
Nairne I heartily recommend all who are like me to “ share in the 
mind” of those from whom we differ, in order that we may know 
wherein it is we differ, wherein we are one. 

I would much like to summarize the whole book, but limita¬ 
tions of space compel me to confine myself to the first chapter on 
“ The Date and Purpose of the Epistle.” 

The readers of the Epistle are pictured as “ a group of schol¬ 
arly men like the author;” not, however, as a church “meeting 
at so and so’s house,” for that would imply a group of members of 
various classes. The.se were “exclusive,” “ ari.stocratic; ” the 
cla.ss of men that needed a ‘ ‘ rebuke for not going to worship with 
their comrades in the faith (x. 25), the writer has also to bid them 
be dutiful towards their ecclesiastical superiors (xiii. 17).” “ The 

whole Epistle, last chapter and all, i.s accepted quite naturally as 
an intimate letter, written at a particular time for a particular 
purpose in the style which would be most unaffected, within the 
exclusive circle of Hellenistic thinkers.” They were of Jewish 
blood—for the ideas on “blood,” “sacrifice” and other Jewish 
rites and ceremonies implied by the usage of the epistle as being as 
well known to the readers as the writer make us “feel that the 
author and his friends enjoyed these ideas by the intuition of 
ancestral training.” Yet; “ their Judaism cannot have been of the 
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ordinary, legal type. They were Hellenists, at least touched with 
philosophy.” 

However "scholastic,” "aristocratic” or "exclusive” we 
may picture the writer and recipients of the epistle, we shall be 
hopelessly wrong if we imagine that the W’ork is a mere scholastic 
essay. The writer is in "deadly earnest.” He writes to friends 
who are, in his view, on the very brink of ruin. They are in 
danger of neglecting "so great salvation how, indeed, can they 
escape if they do. Passage after passage bears irresistible testimony 
to the thought that the epistle was written at a time of extreme 
crisis. Hitherto resistance has not been unto blood, but now comes 
an appeal to " go forth unto Him, without the camp, bearing 
His reproach.” The "background” that Mr. Nairne outlines, 
and which he demonstrates by detail dovetailed into detail as 
a suitable one for the crisis that could call forth such au epistle, 
runs thus: 

‘The Jewish war with Rome was beginning. Appeal was 
being made to all Jews to band together in defence of Jerusalem and 
the ancient creed. That involved a Messiauisra which was contrary 
to the Christian Church, and Christian Jews could not consent to 
it. These " philosophic liberals ” who had never thoroughly em¬ 
braced the Christian tradition were moved by the appeal. It was 
a call to active sacrifice for faith which would cut to the heart of 
such cloistered men. They had joined the " reformed branch ” of 
their Church, and now they doubted whether there were anything 
in that reformation which made so very much difference after all. 
Perhaps there were some things in the " new synagogue” (x. 25) 
which they positively disliked. At any rate they were inclined to 
give it all up and make common cause with the patriots. . . . The 
letter is a call to them to make a decisive movement to come out. 
... In the conflict of honour [this friend] appealed to the simplest 
honour. "You have sworn allegiance to Jesus as Christ, what¬ 
ever other claim is made you cannot break that promise.” In the 
wavering doubt as to whether the new faith was worth the breaking 
of the unity of the ancient Church, he called them to grasp that 
faith more whole-heartedly, and learn at last what it really was. 
"Our Tord Jesus Christ is more and has achieved more than you 
have thought possible. Think of Him as a priest, and I will make 
you understand.” And in the ruinous time that seemed like the 
threatened end of the world, he called them to take a bold step, to 
break with the past, and so to find a new, young, vigorous life 
beginning.’ 

Much as I have gained from this background, I have gained 
still more from Mr. Nairne’s demonstration of the originality of the 
thought of the Epistle. It is true that had I been asked for the 
reason for the total abandonment by the Christian Church of the 
whole ritual and service of the Jewish temple, I should instinctively 
have turned to Hebrews. But, somehow, I never before thought of 
the exceeding boldness of the writer, who in God’s Providence 
made the event appear not only reasonable but fitting and necessary. 
Mr. Nairne says " It goes far beyond anything that St. Paul had 
said about the law.” I cannot but believe that had Paul lived to 
read the Epistle, he would heartily have accepted its position—but 
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that does not alter the fact that the position is stated in Hebrews 
much more radically than in any of Paul’s own letters. 

The hundred and thirty-odd pages that are given up to the 
“Exposition of the Epistle’’ are all too brief. I hardly know 
anything to compare to them. The Analysis reminds one of Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s volumes, but the flashes of insight and of 
exegesis, the freshness of outlook and of general perspective are 
distinctly an approach to Dr. Hort. In the discursiveness of the 
chapters of the Inlroductiou felicitous quotations from the best of 
writers abound, and show a mitid similar to Dr. Cheyne at his best. 

Whenever new light breaks forth from God’s word, its useful¬ 
ness for personal devotion or for public instruction is multiplied a 
hundred fold. To-day there are men coming towards the Christian 
Church far more frequently than in earlier years to whom the old 
has an attractiveness that contrasts outwardly with many things in 
the new. More and more we are getting in contact with Chinese 
who have been brought up in homes where ancestral rites have 
been clothed with dignity and reverence and associated with all 
that has been best in their family life ; with men whose ‘ ‘ Confu¬ 
cianism ” has been a real help to well-ordered and rightly respected 
lives; with men whose attraction to Christianity has been the 
somewhat superficial one of “philosophic liberalism.’’ For them, 
or for ourselves, what better theme of meditation could be proposed 
than this inspired writer presented to his readers: “Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling, consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our Confession, Jesus”? 
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LANGUAGE STUDY. 

To ihe Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Will you please 
allow me to state through the 
Recorder that we are prepared 
to take in two or three young 
missionaries for their study of 
the Chinese language ? Board 
and lodging will be given to 
them in the parsonage which is 
situated outside the conce.ssions 
in a very quiet place, suitable 
for studies. The study of the 
Chinese written aud spoken lan¬ 
guage will be conducted under 
a well-trained Chiuese teacher 
under our personal superintend- 
epce. We have had over a hun¬ 


dred .students studying after our 
method with the best results. 

For particulars please apply to 
Pastor and Mrs. Kastler, 
The German Parsonage, 
Hankow. 

Hfinkow. 


A QUESTION OF ETYMOLOGY. 
lo the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : For some time 
I have wondered whether the 
ren 4 ?tiog' ^ ^ for the word 
which in Engli.sh we translate 
“prophet” is entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. 
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It is a commonplace of etymol¬ 
ogy that “prophet” essentially 
means a fortk-XftWQt (vid. Oxford 
Eng. Diet.: also Grimm Thayer 
Greek Eexiou in loc.); he is 
one through whom God speaks. 
Whilst foretelling was often not 
only a component but even an 
integral part of the messages of 
some prophets, yet the title of 
“ prophet” is applied to certain 
speakers for God in the O. T. 
who do not seem to have made 
forecasts of coming events, eg., 
Abraham—Cf. Gen. 20: 7, and 
the general use of the word in 
Ps. cv: 15. 

I would suggest that ^ i is 
nearer the original than 

There are further the Hebrew 
words rendered in E. R. V. by 
“burden,” with “oracle” in 
margin. 

^ does not seem to convey 
the meaning of a weighty mes¬ 
sage the burden of delivering 
which rests on the prophet. It 
seems to me ^ is the fitting 
phrase here. 

Of course ^ would be the 
rendering in every case for pre¬ 
diction, foretelling, etc., i.e., for 
the Hebrew original correspond¬ 
ing to these English equivalents. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours truly, 

W. L. O. 

A WARNING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: My attention has 
been drawn to an article on the 
term question on page 4 of Hal- 
lock’s Almanac for 1915. It is 
an attack on the use of the term 
Shaug Ti and contains such 
statements as “ Shang Ti is a 
false god ” (± ^ and 
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“ there is no difference between 
using this term and worshipping 

the Devil” OS ja « Jft » in 

, 

This almanac, it is claimed, 
has a circulation of over one 
million copies, and I wish to 
direct the attention of all those 
missionaries who use the term 
Shang Ti to what they may 
inadvertently be circulating. I 
think also the directors of the 
Bible societies should pay atten¬ 
tion to this for wherever it goes 
it tends to render absurd the 
invaluable work they are doing. 
The almanac contains other arti¬ 
cles in which the term Shang Ti 
is used, and one cannot under¬ 
stand how the article was accepted 
and inserted. 

I do not object to any one 
holding the views advocated 
stating them, even in a publica¬ 
tion that states quite opposite 
views, if it be clearly understood 
that it is a matter of controversy 
and all sides get a fair hearing, 
but in an almanac like this there 
is a quasi authority attaching to 
all the articles, and any mission¬ 
ary uses the almanac as contain¬ 
ing the generally accepted and 
well understood Christian truths, 
but the publication of this article 
introduces a contradiction of the 
sacred Scriptures as they are 
circulated, as well of an immense 
amount of Christian literature. 

It was a Chinese Christian 
scholar who pointed it out to me, 
and I may say I felt intensely 
ashamed at the mischievous stu¬ 
pidity that had brought about 
the publication of this article. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Sowerby. 

Peking. 

[The article referred to is an 
advertisement paid for in the 
regular way.—E d.] 
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“ Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 

The South China coast is 
densely populated and weakly 
governed. The people are tramp¬ 
ing upon each others’ toes, and 
of course there are objections. 
Clan fights are common ; some¬ 
times lasting for months, even 
years. Christianity alone furn¬ 
ishes the solution of the peace 
problem, whether for neighbor¬ 
hood or nation, country or con¬ 
tinent. The accompanying pho¬ 
tograph shows a group of Chinese 
village Christians who were at 
war not long ago. The pastor 
tells th'e simple story in the letter 
that follows: 

“ Last spring the two clans of Na 
and Geo in the village of Gua-oiig 
began fighting each other on account 
of some thieving. They went to court 
also. They waylaid each other on 
the road and captured members of 
the other clau and beat them. They 
destroyed each other’s fruit trees and 
rice fields. They would listen to no 
counsel for peace. As I was the 
preacher, I sought to bring about 
peace. Strange enough, they listened 
to me and both sides tore down their 
little fortifications and became friends. 
When they were quieted, I told them 
the meaning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so that such evil hatred would 
not spring up again. Over a dozen 
families of the Na clan joined the 
church, vowing to be followers of the 
Christ, and to obey the rules of the 
church, forsaking heathen customs 
and evil. They Ixmght over three 
hundred copies of New and Old Testa¬ 
ments and hymn-books. Afterwards 
there w^ere about fifteen from the Geo 
clan who came to join the church aud 
they all bought books. They are very 
faithful in their attendance and their 
giving. The.se people, who formerly 
were enemies, now kneel together 
side by side in one place of w'orship. 
It is hopeful to see the church crowded 
at every service and people poring 
over the Probationer’s Guides and 
their Bibles. Our greatest lack is a 


church building. Our present place 
of worship is a Chinese house loaned 
to us by a church member. I earnestly 
hope that some of our Western friends 
may remember our need for a church. 
Also that w'e may have a ten-fold 
ingathering for the Master.” 

The estimated fifty-two million 
dollars worse than wasted in one 
day of this terrible w^ar would 
build enough churches to accom¬ 
modate every community in this 
Fukien province with its twenty- 
three million people. America 
is the one great nation not seri¬ 
ously suffering from the war 
wa.ste. Shall we not show appre¬ 
ciation of our blessing “ lest we 
forget’' ? 

William Nesbitt Brewster. 


Of Interest to Doctors, 

Having heard that, in conse¬ 
quence of the war in Europe, 
the work of some Missions may 
have to be suspended temporari¬ 
ly, we should like to call the 
attention of such Missions to an 
advertisement iu the present 
number of the Recorder. The 
foreign physician iu charge of 
the hospital at Yochow city, 
Hunan, is going home on fur¬ 
lough this spring. We therefore 
gladly indicate the need for the 
services of some medical mission¬ 
ary whose work may have to be 
discontinued for a season. 

Our correspondent writes: “We 
have a men’s hospital of fifty 
beds constantly filled, aud a 
graduate native physician to 
assist. The reader would confer 
a great favor upon us by calling 
the attention of any possible 
helper to this advertisement,” 
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The Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 

The Special Committee on the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
appointed by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, met in the 
offices of the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee in Shanghai on January 
12-18, 1915. The first two days 
were spent in carefully review¬ 
ing the special evangelistic work 
of the past year, with which the 
committee members were ac¬ 
quainted. This included not 
only the meetings addressed by 
Mr. Eddy, but also special work 
done in several other places by 
other men. The other four days 
were given to a study of the les¬ 
sons to be drawn from this recent 
experience, and to the prepara¬ 
tion of a tentative draft of the 
report to be presented to the 
Continuation Committee at its 
meeting in May. This report 
will include the program of this 
special committee’s activities 
during the ensuing year. The 
information received by this 
special committee all testifies to 
the extraordinary opportunities 
for forward evangelistic work 
now existing in almost every 
part of the country ; and these 
opportunities strongly demand 
the co-operation of all Chris¬ 
tian forces in strengthening 
the spiritual life of the Church 
and in increasing the effective¬ 
ness of its trained workers. The 
meeting of the committee was 
well attended, only the members 
from Hankow and West China 
being absent. 

Dr. Wherry’s Jubilee. 

The Rev. John Wherry, D D., 
who arrived in China in 1864, 
celebrated his jubilee on No¬ 
vember 17th of this year. Dr. 
Wherry has had a distinguished 
career. He was a tutor in Prince¬ 
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ton University before he came 
to China. On November 17th, 
1864, he arrived in Shanghai, 
where he spent six years in 
language study and preaching, 
also devoting two years of this 
period to the management of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. Be¬ 
cause of health considerations, Dr. 
Wherry was transferred to North 
China. During the absence of 
Dr. Calvin Mateer, he was pres¬ 
ident of the Tengchoiifu College 
for two years. 

In 1890, Dr. Wherry was 
elected as a member of the Wenli 
Bible Translation Committee, 
serving on this committee for 
twenty-four years, and being the 
present chairman. To the pros¬ 
ecution of this important work, 
he has contributed his exact and 
comprehensive scholarship and 
his excellent literary taste. Dr. 
Wherry was also largely instru¬ 
mental in organizing the North 
China Tract Society. For many 
years, he was a member of a 
committee of four who prepared 
the Sunday School Ie.ssons. In 
all these years, chapel preaching 
has formed no small part of his 
labors. 

It is an inspiration to have 
among us a man seventy-eight 
years old, who has been in China 
fifty years and who is still young 
in heart and fresh in mind, 
indeed young enough in years to 
be doing efficiently the work of a 
strong man. Dr. Wherry is one 
of a remarkable group of young 
old men in Peking:—Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, Dr. John Wherry, Dr. 
Chauncey Goodrich, Dr. H. H. 
Lowry,—who ever thinks of these 
men as old? And yet these four 
men, if we write their years of 
distinguished labor iu China, 
span the far separated shores of 
two hundred and fifteen years. 

Dr. Wherry is not only a 
doctor of learning, both Western 
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and Chinese, before which one 
rightly stands in profound ad¬ 
miration, but he also has a keen 
and beautiful sympathy with all 
persons, and an interest in all 
vital and progressive issues, as 
broad as it is wholesome. There 
is no line of cleavage between 
this man of seventy-eight years 
and the men who are his juniors 
by half a century. These quali¬ 
ties, together with his spiritual 
vitality, entitle him to a high 
place among the mighty men of 
the West who, in the name of 
Christ, have given themselves to 
China. We chronicle the acts 
of this apostle with a sense of 
triumph. 


Call for the Observance of the 

Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. 

Never in the history of univer¬ 
sities and colleges has there been 
such need for united intercession 
on the part of the Christian stu¬ 
dents and of all other Christians 
who recognize the boundless 
spiritual possibilities of these 
centres of learning, as in this 
fateful moment in the life of the 
world. With a deeper sense of 
responsibility than ever, there¬ 
fore, the officers of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation call 
upon Christians of every name 
and of every nation, particularly 
upon those who are members of 
universities, colleges, and higher 
schools, to observe Sunday, 
February 28th, 1915, as a 

Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. 

As we contemplate the over¬ 
whelming catastrophe which has 
come upon the world, the serious 
consequences of which are al¬ 
ready being felt in every country, 
it becomes increasingly clear that 
nothing less than the overruling 
and the irresistible working of 
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the Living God and the marked 
manifestation of His love and 
power in answer to prayer can 
bring true peace and harmony 
among the people. Intercession 
is e.ssential also that Christ’s 
followers may be prepared to 
bear the far heavier burdens of 
responsibility and to meet the far 
greater opportunities for service 
which are coming to them as a 
result of the present upheaval. 
Old things are passing away ; all 
things may become new. 

In the vast and trauscendently 
important work of repair and 
reconstruction the Christian Stu¬ 
dent Movements of the world, 
with their branches in 2,500 
different universities and colleges 
in over forty nations (including 
all the nations now at war) and 
their combined membership of 
over 155,000 students and pro¬ 
fessors, are destined to have a 
significant part. This is because 
their ranks embrace so largely 
the coming leaders of the most 
vital, the most potent, the most 
hopeful forces—the Christian 
forces—of all the countries and 
of all the races. What can be 
more important for the Kingdom 
of God in the coming age than 
that the work of Christ be 
carried forward with wisdom, 
unselfish devotion, and consum¬ 
ing zeal among those who more 
than any others are to guide 
Christian thought and action in 
each nation. It would be dif¬ 
ficult also to overstate the value 
of this world-wide federation of 
Christian students as a unifying 
force at a time of unparalleled 
strain and strife. How much 
hinges on the preservation of its 
solidarity ! Only the prayer of 
out Lord ‘ ‘ that they all may be 
one” can ensure this wonder 
work. 

Even in the midst of the pres¬ 
ent struggle the student field 
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presents an absolutely unique 
opportunity for fixing attention 
upon Christ. This is true not 
only of the depleted numbers in 
the belligerent countries but also 
of the bodies of students in all 
neutral nations. Never liave the 
students of the entire world 
manifested such a serious interest 
in religion as they do to-day. 
Never have their minds been oc¬ 
cupied with so many unan.swered 
questions—questions involving 
issues of life and death. Never 
have they been more willing to 
respond to religious reality. 
Never, therefore, has there been 
such a time to exalt in all these 
centres of light and privilege and 
leadership, Jesus Christ the 
Tord, Who only can meet all the 
needs of the human heart and of 
the human race. At a time 
when the foundations are heav¬ 
ing and everything seems to be 
slipping, it is supremely im¬ 
portant to hold before men the 
central and abiding fact— 
“Jesus Christ, the same yester¬ 
day, to-day, and forever.” 

On behalf of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 

Karl Fries, Chairman, 

John R. Mott, General 
Secretary. 

OBJrtCTS VOR intercession. 

Let US pray ttiat iti every coutilry 
special efforts may be put forth to 
improve the present wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity—the like of which has never 
been known—to set before students 
the claims of Jesus Christ. 

That the officers and other workers 
of the Studeut Movements in the 
countries now at war. at this time 
when so many of their colleagues aiirl 
members are at the front, may be 
given special wisdom and power to 
meet added responsibilities. 

That the members of the various 
Movements who are now in the dif¬ 
ferent armies may preserve a right 
relation to God and be centres of 
influence for Christ. 


That the members of the Move¬ 
ments in all the neutral countries 
may seek to enter into fellowship 
with the sufferings of Christ, and to be 
of any help in their power—by inter¬ 
cession, by penitence, by sacrifice, by 
bearing increased burdens, by uphold¬ 
ing the ideals of the Federation, by 
being true mediators and peace 
makers—to their brothers in the 
lands at war. 

That the bonds which unite all who 
are in Christ in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation may continue 
unbroken, so that when the war is 
over they may be in a position to 
carry forward the common work. 

That the one All-Wi.se and Holy 
God may grant us just and durable 
peace, and that He may so order and 
dispose the issues of this war as to 
transcend the evil with good and 
unite the nations of the world in a 
firmer fellowship for the welfare of 
mankind. 

That among all peoples an increas¬ 
ing ni:mber of earnest souls may meet 
face to face with God, to fulfill per¬ 
sistently the exacting conditions of 
effective prayer, and that so their 
daring faith may prevent otherwise 
devastating failure and bring the 
transforming Gospel to all nations. 


East China Educational Union. 

We have been asked to pa.ss 
on the following information 

The Executive Committee au¬ 
thorized me to call the annual 
meeting of the East China Edu¬ 
cational Union on February iith 
at 9 a.ni. at the borne of Rev. 
A. P. Parker, Quinsan Road, 
Shanghai. 

The program will be as fol¬ 
lows : 

Election of Officers and Committees. 

Report of the Committee on Super¬ 
vision of Day Schools, Dr. Proctor. 

Report of the Committee on Normal 
Training, Mr. Rullock. 

Report of the Committee on Teach¬ 
ers’ Imstitutfs, by the Committee on 
Supervision of Day Schools. 

Report of the Committee on Uni¬ 
form Plxaniinations. 

Report of the Executive Committee 
on the Curriculum, then general dis¬ 
cussion and criticism of the Standard 
Curriculum. 

Other Business. 
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We very much hope that the 
members of the Educational 
Union will themselves send criti¬ 
cisms ou the Standard Curricu¬ 
lum at once to the secretary and 
that they will also especially 
endeavor - to get all who are 
responsible for the conduct of 
primary and higher primary 
schools in their Mission to send 
such criticisms to the secretary. 
Extra copies of the curriculum 
may be secured at any time from 
the secretary, 

F. J. White, 
Secretary. 


Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the West China Christian 
Educational Union. 

The seventh Annual Meeting 
of the West China Christian 
Educational Union was held at 
Chungking, October 19th to 2.1th, 
1914. 

There was a fairly good attend¬ 
ance of educationalists, Chinese 
and foreign, from the surround¬ 
ing di.stricts. 

The Union, as originally in¬ 
stituted, had before it two great 
alms :— 

a. “To promote the unification and 
centralization of all Christian primaiy 
and secondary educational institutions 
for boys and girls, and to foster the 
development of a thoroughly efficient 
education, throughout West China, 
under Christian auspices. 

b. To promote the organization of a 
Union Christian University, and to 
further its interests.’' 

Three separate bodies were 
originally planned to further 
the.se aims, viz.:—the Committee 
on Primary and Secondary Edu¬ 
cation; a temporary Board of 
Management of the University ; 
and a Board of Education, con¬ 
sisting of both the afore-men¬ 
tioned divisions. 

Now, the temporary Board of 
Management has "evolved into” 
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the Senate of the University, 
which, in turn, fosters an insti¬ 
tution fast approaching perfec¬ 
tion in organization and statvrre. 

The first two days of the 
meeting were given up to Con¬ 
vention, the opening address 
being given by Rev. J. Beech, 
D.D., President of the Univer¬ 
sity, who was then on hi.s way to 
America, in the furtherance of 
his duties as President. He 
gave us a liuging message ou 
the "Function and Program of 
Christian Education in China.” 

Just recently Ur. Beech has re¬ 
ceived subscriptions of $3,000.00 
each, from the two highest offi¬ 
cials of the province, toward the 
work of the Union Univ'ersity ; 
this he views as an expression 
of their approval of the whole 
Christian propaganda; but it was 
won by the Christian schools. 

Other addresses and discus¬ 
sions followed, all of which were 
helpful in the highest degree. 
The Board of Education met on 
the third day, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by sessions of the Commit¬ 
tee on Primary and Secondary 
Education, another session of the 
Board being held on the closing 
day to deal with the findings of 
the committee. 

The course of study, as pre¬ 
pared by the executive during 
the year, was endorsed by the 
committee in practically every 
detail. A great amount of work 
has been spent upon this course 
for the three grades, junior, 
senior, and middle school, and 
we believe that we now have a 
course that about meets the needs 
of the present. 

The report of the general 
secretary of the Union, Rev. 
E- W. Wallace, M.A., was lis¬ 
tened to with great interest. Mr. 
Wallace divided his report un¬ 
der three main beads :—change, 
expansion, and consolidation. 
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Great changes had been made in 
the curriculum, in order to ade¬ 
quately meet the changes taking 
place in the government schools, 
and the country generally. For 
instance, at the present time 
only teachers with normal train¬ 
ing may be engaged in govern¬ 
ment registered . schools. We 
have barely begun to train our 
teachers. As a Union we had, 
however, replaced the Classics 
upon the curriculum, previous to 
the government proclamation to 
that effect. As the curriculum 
now stands, it is practically com¬ 
plete. Any minor improvements 
will now be made gradually, and 
not by any further marked or 
radical changes. Each school is 
free to change the order of the 
subjects on the course. 

The work of the Uuion is 
steadily expanding. This year 
the number of schools registered 
has doubled. The following table 
will best show this advance. 

■fpy* -TW lucrease. 
Schools 107 218 III 

Pupils 3,441 7,251 3,810 
Teachers 230 568 338 

The secretary also mentioned 
four very pressing problems 
before us to-day;— 

1. A more close co-ordination of the 
elements that form the membership 
of the Union. The problem is to try 
and make every teacher, foreign and 
Chinese, an integral part of the Union. 
Several resolutions were passed with 
this in view. 

2, The urgent need of a Chinese 
secretary. 

3, A larger budget. 

4. A more adequate program of 
teacher training. 

The reports of the Normal 
Schools recently opened at Cheng- 
tu, in connexion with the Uni¬ 
versity, were very encouraging, 
though the beginnings are small. 
In the Boys’ Normal School, the 
third section only bad been 
opened, with an attendance of 


six. This section admits grad¬ 
uates of the senior primary, and 
the fee charged, is Sze. $10.00 
per year. The course includes:-*— 
Teaching Methods and Practice 
Teaching ; Administration; Psy¬ 
chology and Child Study; School 
and Hygiene. 

The first and second sections, 
which will open this autumn, 
are for middle school graduates, 
with a fee of $15.00. Students 
sent by missionaries, or Mis¬ 
sions, are taken at half price. 
It is very important that the best 
men should now be sent up by 
the Missions for training. 

The Girls’ Normal School 
also opened this autumn, with 
ten students registered and stx 
more to enter in January next. 
The fees, including board, are 
$35.00 per year. A one year 
course has been prepared, but 
the full course will require two 
years. 

A committee was appointed to 
approach the Government with 
a view to getting the Govern¬ 
ment Seal on all Union diplo¬ 
mas. 

These diplomas are becoming 
of more importance every year, 
as the Chinese realize that the 
examinations of the Union are 
standardizing the education of 
the province. The scholar of 
the country school will be on an 
equal footing with his brother 
from the large city school, be¬ 
cause of the Union examina¬ 
tions and diplomas. 

The importance of school 
work for Christianity was clear¬ 
ly brought out in all the ses¬ 
sions. The work of the Chris¬ 
tian Church awaits the fruits 
and leadership of the Christian 
schools. But the schools await 
trained teachers, and this need, 
among others, the Union will 
help us fill. It is the very founda¬ 
tion of the University, and wdll 
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increasingly be appreciated, as 
time goes ou, by the Missions of 
West China. 

Hang:cliow Mission Jubilee, 

The Jubilee of Protestant Mis- 
.sions in Hangchow was held 
December 24-27, 1514, by the 
five Missions working there,— 
namely, C. M. S., Americati Pres¬ 
byterian (North), C. I. M., 
Americaft Presbyterian (South), 
and American Baptist (the order 
being that of their opening work 
in the city). 

Strictly speaking it was the 
Jubilee of the C. M. S. only; the 
Rev. G. E. Moule, afterwards 
Bi.shop, having taken a house 
and begun work in Hangchow 
in November 1864, the first Prot¬ 
estant missionary to take up 
residence in an inland city of 
China. His coming, as he has 
more than once put on record, 
was under remarkable circum¬ 
stances; a good account of it is 
in the Chinese Recorder for 
January, 1904, and another in 
his ‘ Retrospect of Sixty Years’ 
which may be had at the Pres¬ 
byterian Pre.ss, Shangliai. He 
was at that time stationed at 
Ningpo, surrounded by difficul¬ 
ties owing to lack of workers 
and the chaos left by the Tai- 
ping Rebels, when suddenly two 
earnest evangelists, Miao and 
John Shen, came and urged that 
wmrk should be begun at Hang¬ 
chow. “Strike while tlie iron 
is hot,” the3' .said, “the place 
has been sacked by the rebels; 
the people are himible and will 
listen.” At first he absolutely 
refused, but eventually, finding 
that no other Mission would go, 
consented to reconnoitre with 
John Shen. Thus the Hangchow 
Mission started. A very few 
mouths later came Green of the 
Northern Presbyterians and with 
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him came Chang Nlng-k'nei 
(still living); in 1S66 came Hud¬ 
son Taylor, and in 1867 Insle of 
the Southern Presbyteriairs, soon 
follow’ed by the saintly and de¬ 
voted J. E. Stuart, who only 
w^ent to his rest last year, and 
finall59 in 1888, the American 
Baptists. So much by way of 
preface. 

The Jubilee opened with a 
large united gathering on the 
afternoon of the 24th. The vet¬ 
eran Pastor Chang Niug-k‘uei 
was to have given the history of 
the fifty years, but W'as prevented 
by illness from attending. How¬ 
ever, he supplied valuable in¬ 
formation which others utilized. 
Pastor Jen of the C. I. M. took 
the chair, the Rev. J, H. Judsou 
(senior missionary in Hangchow, 
except Mrs. J. E. Stuart), and 
the Rev. Henry Moule (son of 
Bishop George Moule) spoke on 
Thmiksgiving ; the former made 
beautiful allusion to Bishop 
Moule, his helper John Shen, Mr. 
Green, and old Pastor Chang; 
the latter, taking as a text 
“ Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable Gift,” called atten¬ 
tion to the way in which the 
Holy Spirit all down the cen¬ 
turies has longed that Hangchow 
should possess the ' Gift.’ The 
Saviour’s Name was knowm in 
Hai^gcliow in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury when Marco Polo came, 
more clearly in the seventeenth, 
but most of all during the last 
fifty years. “ Do we,” .said 
the speaker, “each possess and 
prize the ‘ Gift: ’ .should we 
not, in overwhelming gratitude, 
take this opportunity' of resolv¬ 
ing that, by God’s help, w'e 
will so live and preach that not 
a dweller in Hangchow shall be 
without It,—without Himf*' 

TJie Rev- H. D. Yu followed 
with an interesting account of 
the C. M. S. Hangchow Mission, 
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the Rev, P. S, Chang did the 
same for the Northern Presby¬ 
terians, the Rev. Herbert Tay¬ 
lor, son of the great Hudson 
Taylor, was happily able to be 
present and speak for the C. I. 
M., Pastor Ch'eng spoke for the 
Southern Presbyterians, and the 
Rev. W. S. Sweet for the Bap¬ 
tists. Dr. Main in a few bright 
words urged the buying of land 
and building a big union church 
as a permanent memorial of the 
Jubilee. 

The meeting on Christmas 
afternoon was more of the nature 
of a ‘ social ’ or concert. The 
Presbyterian pastor, C. T. Sang, 
made a first-rate chairman and 
all went capitally. The Gov¬ 
ernor’s baud was present and 
opened the proceedings, and 
other music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, followed, in which mis¬ 
sionaries, students, little chil¬ 
dren, and others took part. Dr. 
Main was the chief speaker (his 
subject the same as yesterday, 
and the amusement he caused 
great), Mr. Wen, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Foreign Affairs, read a 
congratulatory address from the 
Governor, and Pastor Yu an¬ 
other from the Bishop. A set 
of tableaux, “ Christmas in 
Many Lands,” well got tip by 
Miss Chou of the hospital, closed 
a very enjoyable meeting. 

On Sunday morning, 27th, 
each Mission held its own thanks¬ 
giving service. That in the C. 
M. S. Church was crowded and 
hearty. Eight clergy took part. 


The Rev. L. P. Ni gave a very 
able account of the history of 
the C. M. S. Mis.sion, the Rev. 
Henry Moule followed with a 
sermon on ” The Master is come 
and calleth for thee”—the spe¬ 
cial ' call ’ of Christmas and the 
Jubilee, and Dr. Main again 
urged the buying of land and 
erecting a big union building. 

The final great united meeting 
of the Jubilee was on Sunday 
afternoon. The Rev. G. W. 
Coultas was in the chair, and 
the subject was Prayer. The 
addre.ss of the day and indeed of 
the whole Jubilee was given by 
Dr. J. C. Garritt, who had come 
from Nanking for the occasion. 
He referred to Confucius’ famous 
account of his own gradual prog¬ 
ress and especially to his words 
‘ ‘ at fifty I knew the will of 
Heaven.” We, too, as the united 
Hangchow Mission, had reached 
the age of fifty, and might well 
review our progress. Did we 
know God’s Will ? And did 
we intend to do it ? Were we, 
for instance, filled with the Holy 
Spirit ? The whole was most 
solemn and inspiring, and will 
never be forgotten by any who 
heard it. The chairman an¬ 
nounced special subjects of 
prayer, and asked several mem¬ 
bers of the different Missions to 
lead. 

So ended a most memorable 
series of Jubilee meetings, which 
God, we doubt not, will use for 
his own Glory. 


H. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Weochow, November 3rd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Sevili^h, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Edith Rachel Merritt). 

At Shanghai, December 4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I. D^CY, M. E. M., a 
son (William Farnsworth). 

At Weihweifu, December 5th, to 
Rev, and Mrs. H. P, SHORTt,RY- 
DuTTREhL, C. P. M., a son (Ken¬ 
neth Cyril). 

At Shanghai, December 2sth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. B. Pettds, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Paul Gordon). 

AT Yochow City. December 26th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. E. A. BECK, Ref. 
Church in U. S,, a son (Tames Ed¬ 
win). 

AT Tsinanfu, January 9th, to Mr. and 
and Mrs. C. A. Herschi.eb, Y, M, 
C. A., a son (Charles Wilson). 

AT Pengchen, January nth, to Mr, 
and Mrs. K. R. J. HtCL, C. I, M., 
twin daughters (Agues Eufemia 
and Inez Elisabet). 

AT SooQhow, January i8tli,to Mr and 
Mrs. J. H. GEEDART, Y. M. C. a., 
a son. 

MARRIABES. 

AT Nanking, December 8th, Rev. 
Fred R. Brown to Miss Cr.EhhA 
McDonnele, both M. E. M. 

AT Tzechow, December i6th, Dr. T. 
Chestora Snyder, M. E. M., 
to Prof. PHictB Hoffman, Provin¬ 
cial College, Chengtu. 

AT Hankow, December 25th, Rev. 
WiEhiAM G, Davis to Miss Laura 
A. Shepard, both C. and M. A., 
Wuchang, 

BEATHQ. 

A'^^ Piyanghsien, December 8th, 
Katherine Pauline, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Nowack, 
aged 2 years and 2 months, from 
dysentery. 

AT Bidborough, England, December 
I2th, Kathleen Tennant Sloan, 
aged 17 and a half years. 

AT Hangchow, January loth, Ronald 
Sylvester J. Warren, aged 13 
years, from peritonitis. 

AT Pengchen. January isth, Mr. K. 
R. |. Hill, C. I. M., from fever. 


ARRIVALS. 

December 7th, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Schaefer, M. E. M., Miss Clara 
Cushman, M. E. M. (ret.), Misses 
Frantz, Halfpenny, Wilson, 
Hunt, Search, Dane, Bridg¬ 
water, and Caris, M. E. M. 

December 22nd, Rev. E. H. Cald¬ 
well and wife, C. M. S. (ret.), Mr. 
A. H. Wilkinson, C. M. S., Rev. 
T. C. Ibbotson and wife, C. M. S. 
(ret.), Miss L. Howie, U. F. C. of 
Scot, (ret.). 

December 30th, Rev. W. J. Drum¬ 
mond, A. P. M. (ret.). Rev. and Mrs. 
Howard Van Dyck, C. and M. A. 
(ret.). 

January 4th, Mrs. A. M. Dbane, 
Friends Mission (ret.). Miss A. M. 
Lees, Friends Mission, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Hermann and two children. 
Misses N. MArchbank aiid B. 
Lsgoat, and Mrs. F. E. Talbot, 
C, I. M. (ret.). 

January 5th, Mr. A. J. MACFar- 
LANE and wife, L. M. S., Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Taylor and two chil¬ 
dren, and Miss H. Anniss (ret), 
and Misses S. E. Schaefer, A. M. 
Taylor, A. Beckett, A. Christen¬ 
sen, and A. C. Skafjrld, C. I. M. 

January 6th, Mr. Field, A, P. M. 
(ret). Rev, and Mrs. H. W. Worley, 
M. E. M., Miss Dexter, Miss RxEBE, 
and Rev. J. M. B. Gill, A. C. M. 

January 13111, Miss M, A. PosEV, 
Independent (ret.). Miss Gordon, 
Independent. 

PEPARTURE8. 

December 6th, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Main and family, and Rev. and Mrs, 
Joseph Beech and family. All M. 

E. M. 

December 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. G, A. 
Stalhammer, C. I. M. 

December 28th, Mr. T, G. WiLLETT, 
C. I. M. 

January ist. Miss E. J. Lowe and 
Miss L. E. Ridgely, and Miss M, C. 
Woodruff, M. E. M. 

January 6th, Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Oliver and child (Ch, of Eng. Mis.). 

January 14th, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Alty and child, and Miss D. M. 
Wilson, C. I. M. 
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Editorial 

We are fortunate in being able to publish 
future of Cbriotlan Chinese Recorder 

EOucat on. three articles by Chinese educational lead¬ 
ers, dealing with various phases of the problem of the education 
of the Chinese. These three articles, together with the one on 
“Mission Schools and State Education in Japan,” indicate 
some lines along which the future development of Christian 
schools in China will have to go. Unlike mission schools in 
Japan, mission schools in China have made for themselves a 
recognized place, as is generously pointed out by these three 
Chinese educational leaders. Their problem, therefore, is to lay 
plans to hold the position they have gained. It ought to be 
possible for us, being thus warned in time, to take steps to 
keep mission schools in China from becoming “hopelessly 
subordinate.” Mission schools, therefore, must be prepared to 
listen to such men as those whose articles are reproduced in 
this issue. They intimate something of the national aspira¬ 
tions of their people, and the desires and plans ol their Govern¬ 
ment. Ill the January issue of China’s Young Men there 
is a thoughtful editorial on “China’s Voice in Mission Educa¬ 
tion.” The writer is urging, in coiniuou with Dr. Kuo, the 
necessity of a larger part being played by Chine.se education¬ 
alists in the control of mission institutions. We do not 
think that yielding to this very laudable desire will, as the 
editor seems to think, solve at once the problem of student 
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strikes, for such are just as common an experience in schools 
unrelated to foreigners at all, but certainly such assistance will 
help to get the mission schools into their right relationship to 
the problem of education in China. We are glad to note that 
Dr. Fong Sec thinks that the government curricula are not 
likely to be changed radically in the future. We are gratified to 
note also that the question of religious education is left to the 
discretion of the school. Under these conditions it ought to be 
possible for such co-operation between government schools and 
mission schools, that there will be no discrimination for or 
against the graduates of either. Otherwise mission schools 
will lose their leadership. 


Under this heading Dr. Balme presents our 
readers with the prominent features of the 
Biennial Conference of the China Medical 


/BcDfcal flbfssfona 
artcs in Conference. 


Missionary Association, whilst in onr frontispiece will be found 
a group of the delegates. An interesting feature of the Con¬ 
ference and the discussions was the valuable contribution of such 
Chinese doctors as Dr. Wii Lien Teh (who spoke on the subject 
of how to awaken the sanitary conscience of China) and of the 
part taken by Dr. Mary Stone, Dr. Ida Kahn, and other Chinese 
lady doctors. It is with feelings of sympathy, love, and admira¬ 
tion that we regard the work done by this noble body of conse¬ 
crated workers. In early days religion and medicine bore a 
very close relationship to each other, and as we think of 
the manner in which the art of healing was practised so 
effectively by the medieval priest we think thankfully of this 
Association whose members now number over 500, all of whom 
are using every opportunity of leading their patients to the 
Good Physician. Naturally prominence was giveu in the Con¬ 
ference to the value of mission hospitals as an evangelistic 
agency and the wonderful opportunities afforded in dispensary 
and other work for preaching the Gospel. As indicated, 
a considerable time was given for discussing schemes for 
the prevention of disease and we would draw attention to 
the statement made by Dr. Balme that several speakers had 
spoken of the unsanitary condition of many mission compounds 
and even of schools and hospitals thus showing that the 
missionary body requires to put its own house in order. lu 
this connection we would congratulate the promoters of the 
public health exhibit. Much time aud money had been spent 
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in preparing tlie eloquent charts, graphic demonstrations, and 
ingenious working models, as well as the pathological speci¬ 
mens and medical appliances and other illuminating exhibits. 
We are glad to note that growing out from this there will be 
an educative propaganda under the auspices of a permanent 
council of which the indefatigable Dr. Peter is secretary. We 
trust that it will be helpful in educating public opinion on the 
subject of preventive measures. 


The increase in the number of de¬ 
nominational and union agencies on the 
mission field calls for constant and careful 


Denominational anD 
mnlon afleucles. 


adjustment in order that no time or effort may be wasted in 
having two agencies doing something that one could do for 
both. A case in point is the relation of denominational Sunday 
School secretaries and the China Sunday School Union. 
The same situation will obtain with regard to the publication 
of general Christian literature when some sort of national 
organization for the production of Christian literature has been 
inaugurated. Denominational agencies will for a long lime 
have their place. There are those who claim that the Unking 
up of an enterprise to a denominational group makes it easier 
in some regards to get financial support. Yet the fact remains 
that in certain lines of work national union organizations 
can work more economically and efficiently, and that there is a 
growing class of philanthropic people to whom union organi¬ 
zations appeal with greater force than directly denominational 
ones. It looks as though denominational agencies and union 
organizations are both needed. If so, they must learn how 
to work together. National union organizations exist for the 
purpose of helping forward in every way denominational effort, 
but if the power of the union organizations in this regard is 
curtailed by competition or the overlapping of work, all alike 
suffer in the increased cost of preparing and producing the 
necessary publications in carrying on the work of expansion. 
Two things would seem to help:—(i) every step should be 
taken by the denominational agency to understand what the 
union organization is doing and able to do in the way of help. 
The field for special denominational effort is large witliout its 
attempting to carry on the work that the union organization 
can do better ; (2) it would seem also that the agents for special 
denominational organizations might be sent to the mission field 
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with definite instructions to place themselves iniinedialely in 
cordial co-operation with the Union Agency already carrying 
on that kind of work. For instance the missionary bishop of 
a prominent mission, when visiting in China, saw the need 
for a Sunday School forward movement. As a result of con¬ 
sultation with the denominational and national Snnday School 
experts, he appointed a Chinese as “Sunday School field 
secretary,” who was placed directly under tlie Sunday School 
Board of his own denomination, but he also urged that the 
National Sunday Scliool organization should do its utmost to 
equip this denominational agent. Furthermore, the plan 
outlined aimed to place at the disposal of this Chinese Sunday 
School secretary all the help that the national organization 
could render. Through this close co-operation the denomination 
and its field agent would secure an intelligent working knowl¬ 
edge of the principal methods which the missionaries as a whole 
had found most efficient in Sunday vSchool work, and would 
have the help of the experts in the national organization. 

^ ^ ^ 

Tnri short article on the Tokyo Language 

language i i ^ n . t 

School IS very pertinent to the present prob¬ 
lem of language study in China, It is an instance of prac¬ 
tical experience. There is a fairly general feeling that only 
foreigners are qualified to conduct classes in a language 
school. This idea has stood in the way of the development 
of this work because the staffing of schools with a sufficient 
number of foreigners prevented too formidable a task. There 
is a growing feeling that the first problem of these language 
schools is to teach the new missionaries to express themselves 
in Chinese, and while it is highly desirable that the foreigner 
assisting should be master of the language that is being stud¬ 
ied, yet that is not a sine qua non^ as the problem is one of 
training the Chinese to teach their own language, and of keep¬ 
ing the new missionary, daring his term of residence in the 
school, under conditions as nearly natural as can be secured for 
the learning of another language. It is most important that the 
foreigners who are to lead new missionaries in their study of 
the language should be well equipped with a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the most modern methods of language study, for in 
the last analysis the problem is one of method. Booking at the 
language schools in China, then, in the light of the Tokyo 
Language School one feels that the outstanding needs are :— 
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(i) missionaries who have been taught how to direct the teach¬ 
ing and study of another spoken language; (2) a staff of 
Chinese teachers who privately and in class can teach their 
own language ; (3) hostel equipment that will enable the 
students to concentrate on the task in hand. Owing to the 
lack of such equipment much time is being wasted in unavoid¬ 
able travel and irregular attendance in most of the schools 
where language study is being carried on in China. Some 
one remarked of the Language Study Commission that they 
should have conducted their study of this problem twenty-five 
years ago. That is so in a way, but twenty-five years ago 
there were not the data for such a study that now exist. It 
is to be hoped that the result of the study will help in the 
solution of this problem. 


* * 

There is a strong and deepening convic- 
Cbc "Kert Step 3 fot=* among those who have given most time 

, and thought to forward evangelistic move- 
TUnorft In China. . , ■ 1 

meut 111 China that the most important task 

must be that of intensive preparation of the churches. The 

outstanding lesson derived from the experience of the past few 

years in special evangelistic meetings is that more workers are 

needed and these workers must be better prepared, otherwise 

the results of the meetings are in danger of being dissipated or 

entirely lost. In practically all the cities recently visited the 

opportunities and the immediate response were proportionately 

equally great, but permanent and growing fruitage was secured 

mainly in those places where the churches were ready with a 

sufficiently large number of prepared workers, who were able 

to hold and secure, during months of careful and thorough 

effort, the results which the meetings themselves did uot so much 

secure as make possible. In this preparation the emphasis 

should not be merely on the evangelistic meetings which may 

be coutemplated, but 011 the more important and more diflficult 

task of bringing into being a movement which will have 

in it the elements of permanence and growth. The plans 

for such a movement for a given city should extend over 

a period of at least one year. The best results can be 

secured where the churches will unite and co-operate in 

carrying on this work under the suggestion and guidance of 

a carefully selected representative committee of Chinese and 
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foreigners. Even more important is the provision of two 
carefully selected evangelistic workers, one Chinese and one 
foreign, who will be set apart from other duties in order to 
give their whole time and undivided attention to the supervision 
and organization of evangelistic work of the city. Bible study 
with a definite evangelistic objective has been found to be a 
most fruitful method in holding and instructing enquirers, with 
a view to subsequent Church membership and baptism. Much 
more care needs to be given to this important phase of evangel¬ 
istic work. 

With the advantage of the experience gained in the recent 
province-wide evangelistic movement in Fukien, several prov¬ 
inces are now planning for similar movements. The concensus 
of opinion is in favor of a movement covering two years instead 
of one ; the first year to be devoted to intensive work in the 
preparation of Christian workers and the training of Bible 
teachers. The second year could then be used to much greater 
advantage iu extensive evangelistic eflfort. Cities or individual 
churches which are planning for a series of evangelistic meet¬ 
ings should, without fail, begin to effect a Bible study organiza¬ 
tion on a sufficiently large scale to cope with the adequate care 
and instruction of the very large number of enquirers who are 
now eager in every part of China to join Bible classes iu order 
to investigate Christian teaching. 


The pall of the awful catastrophe lu Europe 

B IRcvival ot , 11 XT 1 1 •.» 

^ , hangs over us all. No one knows whither we 

are going. We are conscious that there are 
forces at work the effect of which cannot be foretold beyond the 
conviction that momentous changes will result therefrom. Our 
faith has become a little more firm and our hope burned a little 
brighter since we have realized that this catastrophe is not due 
to Christianity but to the lack of it. In some way humanity is 
shaking itself together, and the process is painful in the extreme. 
But we feel that greater freedom will come to all, to work out 
the ideals which have moved them. To Christians is being 
brought home the fact that no sin against our consciences will 
be so great as to continue to pull apart. The hour is coming 
when we shall want Christian unity so much—an attitude 
which we have not yet attained—that we shall determine to 
allow nothing to stand in the way of its attainment. As 
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preparation for this, the desire for a return to genuine 
religion, which is evident not only in countries directly affected 
by the war, but wherever Christians are prominent, will still 
further encourage us. lu speaking of our age, Professor 
Buckeii, in his volume on “Christianity and the New Idealism, ” 
says that it is characterized by “ pictures instead of realities, 
science instead of convictions, erudition instead of personality ” 
all of which he charges up to the “enervating historicity 
which oppresses our spiritual energy.” There is a movement 
away from this to a deeper spiritual life. The nations are call¬ 
ing upon God. Some people possibly do this simply that their 
armaments may succeed, but multitudes of others are reaching 
out to God, because they feel the need of Him as never before. 
We may safely anticipate that the close of the present period of 
unrest will usher in a period of far reaching revival. In China 
we should look forward and make plans for the greatest advance 
that Christianity in all its phases has ever had. Let us bury 
differences in an overwhelming love for a Supreme Master and 
heal this over-sensitiveness of our consciences on things dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical, by taking part in the greatest forward evan¬ 
gelistic movement the world has ever seen. We can do it and, 
furthermore, the indications are that we will. 


“ tl t ot pessimists are certainly not having it all 

own way with regard to the effect of the 

tbc ^attb. til • T' Tt • • 

present cataclysm in Europe. It is becoming 
evident that the real spirit of Christianity is manifesting itself 
more and more. Practical help has, in many cases, been 
offered to those Christian and mission interests which have 
suffered from the war, irrespective of national aspirations 
and sympathies. Furthermore, such help has been received 
in the spirit in which it was offered, and how could it be 
otherwise, because the desire to help mission work endangered 
by the war arose from the feeling that there is a relation¬ 
ship between those doing such work that is outside of 
the interests clashing in Europe, and higher and more 
important. Furthermore, the sense of Christian unity is as 
strong as it ever was, though temporarily the expression thereof 
slipped from men’s consciousness. The South Indian District 
Committee, the largest committee working under the London 
Missionary Society, seut a most cordial letter of sympathy 
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to the German missionaries working in south India. The 
letter said in part; “We earnestly trust that no political 
events will ever be allowed to weaken the ties of mutual 
sympathy and esteem which exist between missiouaries of all 
nationalities now working in India, and which are enabling us 
more and more fully to co-operate in our common work.” In 
reply it was said: “We, the European workers of the Leipzig 
Evangelical Mission, thank you and your fellow-workers in the 
London Mission most heartily for your expression of sympathy 
with us in this great calamity, and for the words of esteem for 
the work we have the privilege to do in this country side by 
side with you and the other worthy mission societies.” Later, 
the Board of Directors of the L. M. S. passed a resolution in 
which, among other things, they said they earnestly hoped 
that in the work of Christ they might be permitted, even in the 
course of the war, to render any help it might be in their power 
to give to the German missionaries who are working in territo¬ 
ries under British control. In reply the Ausscliuss, the com¬ 
mittee in Germany corresponding to the conference of the 
British missionary societies, said in part: “We wish to assure 
you that every act of kindness and every encouragement shown 
to our brothers and sisters in the field by their British fellow- 
workers wiil be greatly appreciated both by them and us, and 
if, in the course of events, British missionaries should be in 
distress for whatever reason, we trust that they will find, in 
their German brothers, the same fraternal spirit which now 
characterizes their own actions.” We venture to think that 
this fraternal interchange of opinion between those who are 
politically on opposite sides represents the true spirit of 
Christians throughout the world. We are glad to note, 
moreover, that Dr. John R. Mott, who has been on a visit to 
Germany, is rejoiced to discover that the true feelings of 
German churchmen toward fellow-Christians in England are 
again in the ascendancy. It is said that Dr, Mott found a warm 
revival of Christian love toward people on the other side of the 
battle lines, which change Dr. Mott considers the most 
remarkable answer to Christian intercession that he has ever 
seen. We may venture to hope that the present great conflict 
will clear away some of the debris that has prevented the true 
spirit of Christianity from having free course. 
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Education and Democracy in China 

DAVID Z. T. YUI. 

E '-^VER since the birth of democracy in China, philosophers, 
politicians, and thinking men of different races have 
been speculating on an answer to the question “ How 
long is she going to live ? ” The enthusiastic advocates 
say that they have long dreamed of a democracy in China, and 
that now their dream has come true. Historic facts and evi¬ 
dences of to-day show that the Chinese people are essentially 
democratic. Their firm conviction is that the tide of thought 
toward democracy can neither be turned back nor permanently 
checked. Democracy has come not only to stay but also to 
flourish and spread throughout the entire Eastern Hemisphere. 

On the other hand, the hostile critics, who are wearing 
spectacles of a different and almost contrasting color from those 
of the advocates, retort with apparent complacency that they 
have long questioned the fitness of the Chinese people for 
democracy, which, they believe, is totally foreign to their 
nature and experience. The revolution of 1911 was a mere 
chance success, they say, and even of that the Chinese people 
have failed completely to take good advantage. The quiet at 
the present hour is nothing but a lull before a terrific storm. 
In their opinion, the life of democracy in China is hung 011 a 
thread. 

What will be the fate of democracy in China, is indeed a 
question of absorbing interest and of paramount importance. 
It is a question of life and death with us Chinese, and therefore 
we ought not only to study it but also to seek and pay any 
price for a right solution. It, too, is a question of intimate 
concern with our friends from Europe and America, because 
the world has been made much smaller than before by steam 
and electricity, and our interests have been most closely in¬ 
termingled and interwoven. It may be of great mutual profit 
to study the question together, and especially to study it from 
a constructive view-point. 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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At the outset, I propose to call your attention to a few 
facts which we can neither overlook, nor belittle, nor deny, 
and which will certainly help clear much of the ground. In 
the first place, democracy has already been born in China, 
and still exists. It may be true that democracy is a movement 
so novel, so sweeping, and so gigantic, that we have not yet 
had time to appreciate its full significance and to take the best 
advantage of it. Nevertheless, who can deny its existence in 
China ? 

In the second place, we are making a beginning of 
democratic life in China, and are fully conscious of the fact 
that the new order has not been uninterrupted or untroubled. 
However, Rome was not built in a day. Could any man have 
hoped that, within a period of three short years, we should 
have a perfect democracy ? 

In the third place, we frankly admit that our people are 
not well qualified for democracy, and we admit with equal 
frankness that no people on this earth thus far are. True 
democracy as yet remains an ideal which the human race is 
still striving hard to attain. Thus, we can safely say that no 
people can claim to have attained democracy. Our people, 
however, with others have made a start in that direction. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we shall at once see that the 
question confronting us to-day is not, “ Shall we have a democ¬ 
racy or not?” or “Shall we give up, because we think, or 
feel, or hear other people say that we are not fully qualified ?” 
or “Shall we give up in despair, because we do not yet have a 
perfect democracy after a trial of three years ? ” The plunge 
into democracy has already been made. The question that 
demands our attention to-day is : “ What shall we do to make 

our people more qualified to perfect our democracy, and to be 
able truly to say : ‘ Tong live the democracy of China ! ’ ” 

If we wish to help a friend out of a difficult situation, it 
will not do for us merely to find fault with him, or send him 
our empty condolences. The proper and most effective way is, 
doubtless, to make a careful study of his situation, to learn his 
needs, and to provide some practical solutions. In trying to 
help solve the manifold problems of our country, the same 
process should be applied. We must gain a truer and deeper 
insight into the institutional life of which we are a part. We 
must know the needs and problems of our democracy, and seek 
for the best means of meeting and solving them. In short, we 
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must have a constructive program. After much careful study, 
we are brought face to face with the three greatest needs, which 
are :—Citizenship, Leadership, and Character. I do not suppose 
that I need enlarge on these points, You will certainly agree 
with me when I say : “Give China intelligent citizens, able 
leaders, and moral character, and her democracy will at once 
be placed on the surest foundation.” 

But how can we meet these needs? It has been well 
said, “Democracy means self-government; self-government 
necessitates universal education.” “The cultivated mind is 
the guardian genius of democracy.” “The first duty of 
government, and the surest evidence of good government, is 
the encouragement of education. A general diflfusion of knowl¬ 
edge is the precursor and protector of republican institutions, 
and in it we must confide as the conservative power that will 
watch over our liberties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, 
corruption, and violence.” “In a republic, education is 
indispensable. A republic without education is like a creature 
of the imagination, a human being without a soul, living and 
moving blindly, with no just sense of the present or the 
future. ’ ’ 

These quotations clearly show that education alone will 
meet these needs, and preserve and perpetuate democracy. Let 
us pause here for a few minutes to see how education performs 
this most important function, and whether the Chinese Republic 
is cognizant of this fact, and is making the necessary provisions. 

The first need of China is Citizenship. Hitherto, our 
education did not train us for citizenship, nor did it train us for 
official life. Its sole object was to give our minds a thorough 
drill in the ancient classics, and by means of literary examinations 
to draw us into officialdom. No attention whatever was paid 
to training the masses of the people for the life which they were 
to lead. Now, a new leaf is being turned, and we are under a 
democratic form of government. The first function of education 
in a democracy is to train the people for citizenship. That is, 
by discipline, instruction, and training, we help make them fit 
to live in a community, which involves fitness so to live. We 
show them that the State is “ neither an artificial creation nor 
a plaything of the so-called politicians and wire-pullers.” We 
try to root out any wrong notion that “ the State is as a tyrant 
to be resisted or as a benefactor to be courted.” We shall 
emphasise the fact that “ the State is the completion of the life 
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of the individual, and without it he could not wholly live.” 
He should not only share of the best that the community has 
but also offer his best for the well-being of the community. 

When we speak of training for citizenship, our thoughts 
generally turn to the younger generation of the country. Truly, 
it is the prime business and duty of each generation to educate 
the next. For, whether we shall have an enduring democracy 
or not depends very largely on how the next generation is 
trained. “The ideas taught in schools to-day become the 
actuating principles of democracy to-morrow.” 

Our Republic has not overlooked this truth. At the first 
National Educational Conference, held in Peking, July, 1912, 
to which I had the honor to be a special delegate, a most well- 
thought-out educational system was formulated, adopted, and 
later promulgated. By that system, an educational ladder, 
extending from the kindergarten or primary school to and 
through the university, was provided for all who are financially 
able and have the mental capacity to use it. Through'this 
system the next generation would be well trained for citizenship. 

However, we must not forget or neglect the people of 
middle or old age who have missed the opportunity of regular 
school instruction, or who have not had any education at Vll, 
and to whose hands the fate of democracy is committed. It is 
absolutely necessary that we should spread education among 
them so that they, too, may be able to lead better and more 
intelligent and useful lives, and may also realize the importance 
of civic righteousness and understand well who ultimately 
pays the bills for all mismanagement. 

In Europe and x\merica, the movement to carry education 
to the masses has spread far and wide, and has produced notable 
results. It is welcomed by all classes of people everywhere. 
In view of the peculiar situation in China, this movement is 
especially needed. Some aspects of it have been started and 
met with success. Public lectures under government and 
private auspices have proved very popular. Educational ex¬ 
hibits are .seen in different parts of the country ; the largest of 
these was held by the Ministry of Education in Peking last 
year. Reading-rooms and public libraries aud museums gradual¬ 
ly find their way into towns and cities. To-morrow, the city of 
Sungkiaug will hold the formal opening of its public library aud 
museum. Evening schools and .special classes for working 
people have developed rapidly 
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One interesting attempt to educate those who are practically 
illiterate certainly deserves our attention. Professor Tong of the 
Shanghai Baptist College has been expeiimentiug in teaching 
the working people by means of six hundred picked characters, 
using which he has written several books on Hygiene, Ethics, 
Rules of Conduct, Social Reforms, Physical Geography, and 
Letter-writing. If a man has mastered the six hundred 
characters, he will be able to read all these books, which will 
give him new information, and new ways of applying this 
knowledge. This experiment has met with much success. Of 
course there are many more ways of popularizing education, 
which we do not have space to mention. Suffice it to say that “ a 
popular government without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, 
perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance ; and 
a people who mean to be their own governors must arm them¬ 
selves with the power which knowledge gives.” To prepare 
the masses of our people for such fuller citizenship, nothing 
w'ill succeed better than popular education. 

The second need of China is Leadership. We have just 
seen that by common school education, we shall train the 
younger generation for citizenship. Again, by popular educa¬ 
tion, we shall prepare for citizenship the masses of people who 
have missed opportunities of regular school training. In this, 
there is a grave danger which we should recognize ; viz ., we 
should guard against levelling all classes downward. We 
should spread education, and care should be taken that we do 
not spread it thin. We should educate every boy and girl, 
every man and woman for citizenship, and at the same time we 
should not fail to recognize that fact that if we wish to advance 
the cause of democracy at all, we must train the most fit to be 
leaders. Care should be taken that such opportunities be open 
to all who are fit and capable of utilizing them. There are two 
ways whereby we secure our leaders. The one way is to select 
the well-prepared students and send them abroad for higher 
and special education. We have to-day about i,6oo of these 
in America and Europe, and about 3,000 in Tokio. Last 
August, over 100 students including ten young ladies were 
sent to America under the auspices of the Government, and a 
good number are being sent to Japan from time to time. From 
among these we are looking to securing the future leaders pf 
our country. 
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Another way is to promote higher education in China. 
The number of institutions of higher learning in China to-day 
is far too small to meet the demands of the nation. It is hish 
time that we should build up colleges, universities, and profes¬ 
sional schools of our own, place them in strategic centers 
throughout the country, and discover and train leadership in 
them. The need of leadership in every department of life in 
China is tremendous, and we must send men abroad to obtain 
the best of the western civilization ; at the same time we 
must make possible provisions to promote higher education 
at home. 

The third need of China, which is the most fundamental, 
is Character. What benefit will intelligent citizens and able 
leaders bring to our democracy, if they lack character ? They 
will be a great danger that will threaten the very existence of 
our democratic life. To borrow a Chinese expression, “they 
will be like tigers with wings added to them,” Democracy 
without character will be like an empty shell which will 
quickly disintegrate and fall into decay. On the other hand, 
if character is added to intelligent citizenship and leadership, 
what will not be accomplished in our democracy ! Our 
industries will thrive ; commerce will expand ; the standard of 
living will be raised; the thoughts of our people will be 
ennobled ; power for good will be strengthened ; and the entire 
world will be ameliorated. China has given this need full 
recognition. 

However, there is one form of education in China, the 
chief purpose of which is to inculcate the highest principles of 
life, and that is, the so-called Christian education. Undoubt¬ 
edly, many mission schools, colleges, and universities have 
done most excellent w^ork along this line which deserves full 
recognition ; at the same time there are not a few that have 
fallen far short of their aim. There are government and 
private educational institutions that have achieved great results 
morally too. Honor to whom honor is due. We must give 
Christian education in China due recognition of its express 
purpose of inculcating in the lives of students the highest 
moral principles, and the strongest inspiration to live up to 
them. One of the chief reasons for the success of Christian 
education is the excellent discipline maintained. This disci¬ 
pline is an excellent training for moral character, and produces 
an enduring influence for good upon the Hyes of the studentSf 
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We have now seen that to preserve and perfect oUr democ¬ 
racy, we must have citizenship, leadership, and character. 
We have also seen that to meet these fundamental needs we 
must resort to education. We have further seen that our 
Government and our people are perlectly aware of these facts, 
and have made, under the circumstances, the best provision for 
the promotion of the several aspects of education, 

We have to bear in mind that education is a process that 
will take time. It is a process slow but sure of results. We 
must not be impatient and in too great a hurry. When you 
recollect the historic fact that it took the United States of 
America eight years to confirm her independence and many 
more to establish herself firmly on a democratic basis, and that 
it took France eighty years of fighting and bloodshed, before 
the Republic was made stable, we have every reason to believe 
that we have done exceptionally well. In view of the larger 
population we have, the stronger hold of the past on us, and 
the more complicated international relationships confronting us, 
we have every good reason to demand even a longer time to set 
our bouse in order. Why should we be impatient and expect 
China to have a perfect democracy after three short years ? 

Truly, we should take time and have time to work out our 
problems. Things done in a great hurry can never be done 
thoroughly and well. However, this does not give us a pretext 
to be idle and frivolous. A little over three years ago, our 
people fought for a noble cause, and they did not spare even the 
costliest of sacrifices. Literally, from the mouth of the caiinoj], 
and from the jaws of death, they won a democracy and, after¬ 
wards dying on the cold, bloody battle-fields, bequeathed it to 
us. This democracy is our most precious possession, and 
proudest heritage. Shall we not try our best to preserve and 
perpetuate it ? Shall we grow impatient and give up ? God 
forbid ! We know our needs and education will supply them. 
We further know that education is a process that will take 
time, and that will make our democracy secure. May we then 
with enthusiasm, conviction, and determination forge ahead, 
and make education a free gift to all our people for citizenship, 
leadership, and character. 
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Government and Mission Education in China 

FONG F. SEC. 

F VOR awhile there was anxiety felt regarding the future of 
government education in China. There was talk about 
closing down schools, about abolishing the Board of 
Education, and of forbidding it to spend any money on 
school buildings. There was talk of reintroducing the teach¬ 
ing of the Chinese classics in the old way, of bringing back 
the “eight-legged” essays and of diverting school funds for 
military and other purposes. Though it is true that, since the 
political chaos brought about by the second revolution, educa¬ 
tion in China has suffered a relapse, yet these are but half 
truths. In the reorganization of the school system of the 
country, the emphasis has been shifted from institutions of 
higher learning to elementary education. This accounted for 
the closing of some of the provincial colleges and colleges of 
foreign languages. While it is true that in Nanking, Canton, 
and other centres some of the government schools have not yet 
recovered from the political upheavals, there is, nevertheless, 
a general revival of interest in education, if we may judge 
from presidential mandates and orders promulgated by the 
Board of Education. 

In a mandate President Yuan Shih-k‘ai instructed the 
Board of Education to see to it that public and private schools 
are to be kept open as heretofore, as far as that is possible with 
the funds now at the disposal of the authorities. Owing to the 
heavy demands for military expenditures and the financial 
stringency of the Government during the past year, there has 
been a tendency to curtail school expenses in favor of the army. 
It is gratifying to note that Hsil Shih-chang, the Secretary of 
State, has made the statement that his policy is to promote 
education at the expense of the army. Many of the schools 
that were closed down owing to the second revolution no doubt 
have been able to reopen at the present time. During the 
closing years of the Manchu Dynasty, the management of 
school aflfairs in the districts, towns, and villages and money for 
their maintenance were in the hands of the local self-govern¬ 
ment associations. With the disbandment of these associations 
by presidential mandates, no one was responsible for the 
running of the schools and the income for their support was 
appropriated for other uses. The Board of Education has 
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issued instructions to the provinces, directing that the district 
magistrates should appoint boards of directors among the 
scholars and gentry for the management of school matters in 
the villages, towns, and cities, and that whatever revenue was 
formerly set apart for the maintenance of schools is to be used 
for no other purpose. 

When the new system of education was first organized, 
the Government started from the top dowm, and established 
universities, provincial colleges, technical schools, colleges of 
foreign languages, etc., with little attention paid to the lower 
schools. Ill a way these higher institutions of learning have 
served their purpose in preparing young men to meet the 
demands which intercourse wnth foreign nations has created. 
Without a proper system of lower schools to feed them, the 
work of the advanced schools has been hampered all along. 
The students who go to them are not prepared to do high 
grade work, and those so-called colleges and universities are 
obliged to teach the elements of the new learning, hence the 
results of their wmrk are not at all satisfactory. There is now 
a general recognition of the fact that our public education 
should start from the bottom up. Instead of aiming to prepare 
a handful of leaders for our national life, the emphasis is now 
placed on giving the great mass of our rising generation at 
least the elements of the three “R’s.” 

The government course of study has been undergoing 
some changes. The most significant change has been in 
replacing the excessive literary studies with practical subjects. 
The memorizing and explaining of the classics has been 
substituted by industrial, commercial, and agricultural training. 
A more recent change is a return to the classics and a greater 
reverence for the moral precepts of Confucius. As the out¬ 
come of the agitation to introduce the classics into the schools 
again, the Board of Education sent a general letter to the 
schools and publishers, ordering the revision of text-books for 
nse of primary and middle schools. Greater prominence is to 
be given to the ethical teachings of Confucius by inserting 
selections into the Ethical and Chinese Readers. These selec¬ 
tions, however, are to be taught according to methods of 
modern pedagogy. The revision of the school books is now 
being carried out. 

Owing to tbe financial straits of the country, the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory education for children is out of the question 
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at present. The Board of Education, under the circumstances, 
has done the only thing possible to give the children a common 
education, and that is the establishment of half-day schools. 
The purpose of these half-day schools is to give those boys and 
girls whose schooling was neglected during their early years 
and those who are obliged to go to work, a chance to study in 
their leisure hours or at night. The course extends over three 
years and the number of hours per week is eighteen, though 
this may be increased to thirty where possible. The required 
subjects taught in these schools are Ethics, Chinese, Arithmetic, 
and Physical Training, though wherever possible other subjects 
prescribed for the elementary school may be taken up. 

According to the latest returns the Board of Education 
reports that there are 35,880 schools of all grades with 892,514 
students in the government and private schools throughout the 
country, exclusive of missionary institutions. These figures are 
surprisingly low and disappointing, and are accounted for by the 
second revolution. Previous to the second revolution, Hunan, 
Hupeh, and Kiangsi bad about 10,000 schools, whereas they now 
have only about 3,000. P'or 1913 the Chinese Government 
spent $5,207,215 for education. In view of the general setback 
to education in the country, it is refreshing to note that in 
Chekiang the increase in the number of schools and scholars 
for the past three years mote than trebles the number enrolled 
prior to the Revolution of 1911. A corresponding advance 
was made in educational expenditures. Through these years 
of revolution and rumors of revolution, the increase in Kiangsu 
has also been consistent, the gain in the number of students in 
the primary schools for 1913 being 50% over 1912. 

The present Minister of Education, T’aug Hua-lung, 
brings much influence and prestige to his post, as he has been 
much before the public since the Revolution of 1911. He 
knows the conditions of the country and is considered a good 
man for the position. His attitude towards the teaching of the 
classics showed that he is conservative and sane. His policy 
is to stress elementary education and the training of teachers. 
He is in favor of industrial schools. Where it is necessary to 
curtail expenses he advocates the amalgamation of technical 
and professional schools. 

No effort has been made yet to levy special taxes for the 
support of schools. This constitutes a great weakness in our 
system of education. Until this is done, our schools will have 
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a more or less precarious existence, depending upon the whims 
of the officials. We hear less of student strikes nowadays, so 
we may conclude that there is an improvement in the discipline 
in government schools. Another weakness in onr school 
system is the loose control which the Board of Education 
exercises over the school authorities in the provinces. As 
the Chinese people have always had such a high regard for 
education, we can safely assume that when the political situa¬ 
tion is more settled and the country can spare more money for 
schools, education will go by leaps. 

The present educational situation has everything in favor 
of mission schools, which are exerting an immen.se influence in 
moulding the young lives of the country. There are no better 
schools and colleges in the land than the Christian schools and 
colleges. They are superior to others especially in their good 
discipline and influence upon the character of the students. 
The fact that more and more educational experts are being sent 
out for the work has not a little to do with the strong position 
which missionary institutions occupy to-day. However much 
the Government and gentry may feel it to be their duty to give 
the people a common education, lack of funds is crippling 
the existing institutions. This embarrassment of the govern¬ 
ment institutions presents a magnificent opportunity to the 
mission schools. Everywhere the mission schools are crowded 
to overflowing, while those supported by the Government are 
marking time or languishing. It is well that missionary educa¬ 
tors have been the first ones to recognize the situation, and are 
succeeding in getting the home boards to put up better build¬ 
ings, put in better equipments, and send out better trained men 
and women to do educational work. The influence that the 
mission schools wield over young China is great. 

Mission schools now seem to show a general de.sire to 
adopt the course of study promulgated by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. The findings of the China Continnation Committee stated 
that “It is desirable to keep in the closest touch with the 
educational work of the Government, and the churches’ 
educational institutions should follow the government curricula 
as far as possible.” This may be taken as an index of opinions 
on this subject. However, there is some hesitancy in putting 
this into effect. Because of the changes in the policy of the 
Board during the past few years, the mission educators fear 
that the whole scheme may be upset again at any time. 
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Though the government course of study may be changed from 
time to time—as it should be—yet it seems certain that no 
sweeping changes are likely in the near future. It is true that 
the system is based on that of Japan, yet an effort has been 
made to adapt it to the needs of this country, and as long as it 
meets these needs it is likely to stay. 

The findings of the Continuation Committee also stated 
that government recognition of mission schools and colleges is 
desirable, and the Educational Association is urged to appoint 
a special committee to watch for a favorable opportunity 
to present the claims of mission schools for government 
recognition. According to the opinion of a gentleman who 
was a promineut member of the Board of Education, the 
Government is quite willing to place the mission schools on the 
same footing as its own schools, provided that the government 
course of study is followed. He said that some time ago the 
Government had in mind to accord official recognition to those 
mission schools that conform to the requirements of the cur¬ 
ricula issued by the Board of Education ; but owing to changes 
in the personnel of the Board this step has not been taken. 
He thinks that if a special committee were to present a petition 
to the Board, the Government would willingly grant it. In 
adopting the government courses of study, he says mission 
schools may substitute religious instruction in place of Ethics as 
prescribed by the government curriculum. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that the Board of Education has 
examined four private colleges in Peking. Their work being 
found satisfactory, the.se institutions have been accorded 
government recognition. 

Union in various educational institutions and also in 
the matter of curricula and examinations has increased the 
efficiency of the mission schools. The experiment in such 
institutions as the University of Nanking, the Canton Christian 
College, the Union Medical College at Hankow and Peking, 
the West China University, etc., is proving the wisdom of 
united efforts. The desire for effective work through union 
and to prevent overlapping in primary education has called 
into being such associations as the Kwangtung, Fukien, East, 
Central, and West China Educational Unions, which are work¬ 
ing out a joint curriculum and common examinations. The 
reorganization of the Educational Association of China, which 
was recently effected, wdll no doubt lead to better co-operation 
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and co-ordination in education. While the present develop¬ 
ment of education in China can best be served by the local 
associations, the Educational Association of China is to serve 
as a connecting link unifying the work of the local associations 
and serve as a sort of clearing house for matters concerning 
education throughout the country. With a live and efficient 
man like Dr. Gamewell for its secretary, and if the “Educa¬ 
tional Review” can be made a storehouse of information re¬ 
garding education, as it promises to be, the Educational Associa¬ 
tion should do innch to forward mission education in China. 

The leaders of new China realize the importance of moral 
education as never before. Presidejit Yuan, in an interview 
with a missionary in 1912, said; “I am not a Christian ; I 
am a Confucianist. But unless the ethics of Christianity shall 
dominate the scholarship of China, there is no hope for the 
Republic.” In his recent mandates pointing out the necessity 
for spreading public education, he attributed the unrest of the 
country to lack of moral restraint and urged that greater atten¬ 
tion be paid to the moral training of our people in our schools. 
In his recent order to the schools and text-book publishers, 
giving instruction that greater attention be paid to the teaching 
of the moral precepts of Confucius, the Minister of Education 
stated that this does not mean the establishment of Confucian¬ 
ism as a state religion, but that selections for the inculcation 
of morals from other sources may also be included in the 
Readers. This indicates that the leaders of thought have paid 
heed to the lesson of Japan in relaxing moral restraints without 
replacing them with religious influences and they would 
welcome any agencies that lielp in moulding the character 
of our people. According to latest statistics tliere are nearly 
140,000 pupils in the Christian schools of all grades in China. 
Mission schools are making the young people of China strong 
in morals for the home, business, and political life of the nation. 
To the Christian educator is given the peculiar privilege of 
meeting this pressing need in the moral crisis of this nation as 
uo other people cau meet it. 

When the country is more settled, it is reasonable to 
expect that the Government will carry out its policy of public 
education. When the government schools are properly equipped 
and conducted, they will attract many of the students who 
now go to mission schools, unless the latter can stay in the lead 
that they enjoy at present. Christian statesmanship demands 
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that the prestige, which St. John’s University, Peking 
University, the University of Nanking, Soochow University, 
the Canton Christian College and institntions of similar grade 
at present enjoy, should be upheld and that the Church should 
seize the present unparalleled opportunity to organize many 
more elementary schools. If the mission schools can continue 
to keep in the lead in the comiug years, they will forestall the 
agnosticism and materialism so prevalent in the government 
schools of India and Japan. In the meantime the relation be¬ 
tween the government and mission schools is friendly co-opera¬ 
tion and not competition. The huge task before the Govern¬ 
ment for carrying out its program of education for the 
masses makes it welcome the co-operatioii of mission schools. 


Mission Schools and State Education in Japan 

D. B. SCHNEDER. 

I jN Japan state education in the proper sense of the term 
began as early as 1869, when regulations relating to 
. universities, middle schools, and elementary schools 
were issued. In 1871 the Department of Education 
was established. The twenty years immediately following 
were largely years of experiment, during which time, however, 
an admirable system was finally developed, that in the main 
bids fair to stand as the permanent educational system of the 
country. As it exists to-day it consists of six years of com¬ 
pulsory elementary education, five years of middle school 
education, three years of “high school” education (specialized 
in preparation for the professional courses of the uuiversifies), 
and three or four years of university education, which last is 
strictly professional, and is divided into colleges of literature, 
law, medicine, science, engineering, and agriculture. In 
addition to this complete system, looking to the highest train¬ 
ing, there are normal schools, schools of commerce, technology, 
and agriculture, military aud naval schools, together with the 
higher girls’ schools (about American high school grade), and 
other kinds of schools, all of them well adapted to the needs of 
the country and conducted with a good degree of efiiciency. 

The first mission schools were established in the late 
seventies. Hence it is evident that these schools were in no 
sense pipneens in education in Japan. From the beginning 
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they occupied a subordinate place in the nation’s education, 
and had to content themselves with doing a humble work. In 
fact, broad ideas about having any responsible share in the 
national education scarcely existed then. The original purpose 
was the raising up of a native ministry, and in general the 
motive was evangelistic rather than educational. 

Nevertheless, during their earlier history the mission 
schools were rather conspicuous in the educational work of the 
country. Students flocked to them in considerable numbers, 
and they were well thought of by the government authorities. 
This was true of the boys’ schools up to about 1890, but of the 
girls’ schools considerably longer. Indeed, it was largely the 
object lesson furnished by the presence and good work of these 
latter schools that finally inspired the Government to develop 
the present system for the higher education of girls. 

Since 1890, however, in the case of boys’ education, and, 
say 1903, in the case of girls’ education, government educa¬ 
tional effort above the elementary grade has existed in a state 
of comparative maturity. The authorities, after having liad 
representatives abroad for several decades studying the systems 
and methods of Europe and America, knew pretty well what 
they wanted and had attained decided success in putting tlieir 
system into practice. For boys and young men several middle 
schools were established in every prefecture, on an average 
about one to every 200,000 inhabitants. Above these, eight 
“ high schools,” were established for the whole country, and 
above these, four imperial universities. For girls, two or more 
higher girls’ schools were established in every prefecture. 
These schools have courses from four to five years iu length. 
They are usually well equipped, and much emphasis is placed 
on educating girls for their duties as wives and mothers. 

The development and successful operation of this govern^ 
raent system, uniform throughout the whole country and con¬ 
trolled from oue center, naturally made it the standard for all 
private education, whether Christian or otherwise. The Chris¬ 
tian schools had to become “recognized” by the government 
as giving an education of a certain government grade. The 
obtaining of this recognition involved a certain amount of 
equipment, a certain proportion of teachers with government 
certificates and a general conformity with the government 
curriculum. Unless this recognition was secured for a boys’ 
school, its students could not have their military conscription 
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postponed, nor could the graduates of Christian middle schools 
enter the higher government schools, and this practically 
involved their closing up. The consequence has been that all 
Christian schools for boys of middle school grade and above, 
with the exception of several theological schools, have secured 
government recognition. In the case of the girls’ schools the 
stiffening up came much later, only about five years ago, and 
the disadvantages suffered by non-recognition on the part of 
the girls’ schools are much less. As a consequence the major¬ 
ity of mission girls’ schools are still unrecognized, although 
they are now rapidly falling into line. 

How has this conformity and subordination to the govern¬ 
ment system affected the Christian schools? On the whole 
favorably. In the first place it has had the effect of equipping 
the schools much better, and more intelligently, than they 
were equipped before. Building, apparatus, books, and grounds 
are now much more nearly adequate and suitable for real up- 
to-date educational work. The requirement about licensed 
teachers was at first a hardship. It was difficult to get Christian 
teachers with certificates. But this difficulty is being gradually 
overcome. Christian teachers take the government examina¬ 
tion for license and become better teachers thereby, and in 
general the teaching staffs have been toned up. Conformity in 
the matter of the curricula has perhaps some disadvantages. A 
general criticism of the government curricula is that they are 
over-crowded. In the middle schools aud higher girls’ schools, 
especially, the number of branches taught seems over large. 
The German schools are followed in this respect rather than 
the English or American. Yet it is not considered a serious 
difficulty by the Christian schools. Another advantage is that 
government recognition increases the respect which the stu¬ 
dents of a Christian school have for their own school. The 
government stamp upon it makes them feel that it is a real 
school, and high standards of work and discipline are more 
easily maintained. Lastly, government recognition gives a 
school a standing before the public that it could not otherwise 
have. It is a vast help in the fight for that public confidence 
which is so necessary to get any but the least desirable class 
of students, excepting so far as a Christian constituency may 
supply some. 

So far as religious exercises and instruction are concerned, 
there are two kinds of recognition. One kind recognizes 
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schools as beinj^ fully within the government system. Schools 
so recognized are forbidden to have any religions exercises or 
instruction within school hours and in the school buildinors. 

o 

But as a matter of fact in one way or another they succeed in 
doing effective Christian work with their students. A few of 
the Christian schools have this kind of recognition. The other 
kind of recognition, which the majority of the schools have, 
places no restriction upon religious exercises or iiistructiou. 
Bible instruction and attendance at religious services may be 
made obligatory without government interference. In fact, the 
schools having tiiis form of recognition are the freest schools in 
the country. They etijoy practically all the privileges of the 
government schools, and the freedom of religions teaching 
besides, something which the government schools themselves 
do not have. 

The full development of the governmeut system has, of 
course, given Christian education a place of hopeless subordina¬ 
tion. It could not be otherwise. The furnishing of sufficient 
funds by the foreign mission boards to keep up a full-fledged 
system of education in a country like this could not be dreamed 
of, even if the government would sanction such a thing. Of 
the eight and a half millions of children and young people now 
in the schools of Japan proper only 26,000, or about three 
one-hundredths of one per cent., are in Christian schools ; or, if 
the elementary schools are left out of account, about three- 
tenths of one per cent, of the work is done by these schools. 
But on account of this subordinate position of the Chtistian- 
schools the government schools naturally have the preference 
in the eyes of the public. Aside from the few that come from 
the Christian constiiuencies, the great majority of the students 
in the Christian schools are there by second or third choice. 
Admission to the government middle and liigh schools and the 
higher girls’ schools is by competitive examination, and usually 
there are from two to four times as many applicants as can be 
admitted. In the case of some of the higher schools the propor¬ 
tion of applicants is much higher still. Hence as a rule the 
government schools get the brightest students. Of the large 
number that fail of admission to the government schools formerly 
very few cared to enter the Christian schools. In other words 
the Christian schools were not second or third choice, but no 
choice at all. In recent years, however, as these schools have 
improved in efficiency, they have come to be with many not 
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only third, but even a close second, choice. A number of them 
now have more applicants than they can take, some of them 
having as high as twice as many. The fact that the graduates 
of a number of the Christian middle schools have made an 
excellent record in the competitive entrance examinations to 
the higher government schools has especially helped to bring 
about this result, and the superior moral tone of these schools 
has been an additional help in inspiring public confidence and 
good will. 

On account of this inevitable position of subordination, 
however, Christian education is not in a state of despondency ; 
on the contrary it has never been so hopeful as now. Nor can 
it be said that it is altogether without a plan. Christian 
kindergarten work is being widely welcomed, and there is a 
disposition to push it. In elementary education practically 
nothing has been done and it is not likely that anything will 
be undertaken in the future. The government makes full 
provision and is not disposed to encourage private enterprise. 
Christian education will be developed in the main from the 
middle schools and higher girls’ schools up. In the first place, 
because of their increasing success, the middle schools and 
higher girls’ schools will probably be considerably increased in 
number, so that every important district in the country may be 
supplied with one or more of them. But Christian education 
can not stop with work of this grade ; it must go higher In 
order to really Influence the thought-life of the nation. Hence 
there is a strong conviction that work of higher grade must be 
far more vigorously pushed than it is now. But it is a difficult 
task. It is not merely a question of money ; the existing 
government system is such as to increase the difficulty. Even 
if Christian “high schools’’ corresponding to the well-equipped 
and expensive government university preparatory schools could 
be developed, their graduates would probably not be admitted 
to the imperial universities. Several of the Christian schools, 
by establishing normal courses and commercial or economic 
courses, are doing work above middle school grade, and of 
course all theological education is of higher grade. But it is 
being widely felt that Christian education in Japan must 
advance to real university grade. Only in this way can Chris¬ 
tian education develop into enough of a system to continue to 
make an Impression upon the life of the nation. Two iustitu- 
tious have already taken steps in this direction. But it is 
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hoped that most of the effort for university education may be 
concentrated in one uuion institution, so that work of the 
highest grade may be reached- Such au institution would 
furnish an outlet for the existing Christian higher departments, 
so that the grade of education immediately above the middle 
school would flourish. To a Christian university women would 
also probably be admitted. 

If this general plan can be well realized It is believed that 
Christian education can fulfill its mission to Japan. Moreover, 
the realization of such a plan will probably be welcomed by the 
Japanese government and the Japanese nation. Private enter¬ 
prise in education has always existed in Japan alongside of the 
government system, even before the Restoration, and it has 
generally been looked upon as a healthy complement and 
stimulus. And there is reason to believe that Christian effort 
is looked upon with special favor because of the contribution 
which it can make to the moral life of the nation. 


Co-operation between Mission Schools and 
Government Schools 

P, W. KUO. 

A ^MONG the various timely pleas that have been advauced 
ill recent years for the solution of the new missionary 
educational problem in China the one for co-operation 
has been undoubtedly the most persistent. There has 
been a plea for co-operation between mission schools and 
another for co-operation between mission schools and schools 
established by the government. Indeed, co-operation may be 
said to be the key-note of all Christian education in China 
to-day. But co-operation between mission schools is one thing, 
while co-operation between mission schools and government 
schools is entirely another thing. The former is being tried 
with varying degrees of success in different parts of the 
country while the latter is practically yet to be tried. In 
fact, to some the idea of co-operation between government 
schools and mission schools is but a beautiful dream never to 
be realized in actual practice, for, they say, the two sets of 
schools expected to co-operate differ too widely from each other 
to allow genuine co-operatiou. They differ in the sources of 
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support, in the matter of control, in the things emphasized, 
in the methods used and in the ideals advocated. Such people 
fail to realize the fact that, while these two systems of schools 
do have points of difference, they have, nevertheless, one 
common end in view, one common object to be reached, 
namely, the education of the Chinese people, and the promo¬ 
tion of the general welfare of China. As long as they have 
this common bond and common purpose, they have every 
possibility of effective co-operation. 

It is undoubtedly due to the recognition of this possibility 
of co-operation that the policy has often received the attention of 
missionary bodies and been repeatedly advocated by them in un¬ 
equivocal terms. The China Centenary Missionary Conference 
passed a resolution to the effect that the Conference recom¬ 
mends Christian educationists in all parts of China to take 
such steps as the circumstances of each locality will permit, to 
encourage the most friendly relations between Christian and 
non-Christian schools. The Committee on Christian Education 
of the Edinburgh Conference in its official report made the 
declaration that it is the manifest course of wisdom for the 
Christian forces of any country to enter into co-operation with 
the government system in education, in so far as such co-opera¬ 
tion does not involve the sacrifice of Christian principle, or 
the end for which Christian education is carried on. This 
sentiment has found an echo in the reports of the deliberations 
of the China Continuation Committee, in the writings of the 
missionary educational leaders, and in the official publications 
of the various educational associations and unions. With such 
a general desire for co-operation on the part of missionaries one 
would expect to see great results achieved with the passing of 
years, but the facts show that such expectations are yet to be 
fulfilled. For, with tlie exception of a few special institutions 
where a friendly co-operatioii has been established, the rank 
and file of the mission schools are practically still out of touch 
with the government schools. How shall we explain this 
condition of affairs? To my mind, the cause of it will be 
found to lie in the fact that the desire for co-operation has been 
until recently more or less one-sided. It has been confined to 
the side of missionaries and too often they themselves have 
not had the time to put their ideas into effect. It is a source 
of gratification to find that leaders of government schools are 
now beginning to realize the desirability as well as the possi- 
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bility of co-operation between mission schools and government 
schools, and that they are taking steps to effect organizations 
to bring about the desired end. The Kiangsu Provincial 
Educational Association has this year appointed a special com¬ 
mittee known as the Committee on Information, the chief 
function of which is to create a better understanding and to 
promote a cordial relationship between the foreign educators 
and the Chinese educational institutions of this province. In 
a circular letter sent to all the foreign educators of this prov¬ 
ince, the secretary of the committee in question expresses the 
need of friendship between the foreign and Chinese educators 
in this province and also of co-ordination and co-operation iu 
their work. He also states that hitherto not many oppor¬ 
tunities have been found and that educational work has been 
somewhat handicapped through misunderstanding, isolation, 
and irregularity. He says that now a new leaf is being 
turned, and that through the Information Committee and 
especially the way in which the foreign and the Chinese 
educators are going to relate it to opportunities of service, 
much can be done to secure the best of harmony, co-operation, 
and inspiration, which will be a great boon to the cause of 
education. The action of the Kiangsu Provincial Educational 
Association in appointing this committee has met the hearty 
approval of a large number of missionary educators and is 
regarded by some as a most promising solution to one of 
the recognised educational problems in China, namely, the 
problem of bridging the chasm that separates educational work 
carried on under the auspices of foreign missions and the work 
of the government schools. It is to be hoped that the ex¬ 
ample of the Kiangsu Provincial Educational Association will 
be followed by other provincial educational associations, and 
that a nation-wide effort will be made to relate the educational 
work of the missions with the work carried on by the govern¬ 
ment, and that the bodies of educational missionaries will take 
steps to meet the Chinese educators half way, to the end that 
practical ways of effective co-operation may be found speedily 
and put into practice at an early date. 

There are those, however, who are of the opinion that 
effective co-operation can come only after the mission schools 
shall have been given government recognition. This position 
lias of course its valid arguments, but it at once raises another 
consideration, uamely, what sort of system of recognition is 
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the governmeat likely to adopt. In this connection it may not 
be out of place to recall here the fact that in 1912 the Ministry 
of Education sent a special deputy to Japan to study the 
method adopted there for recognizing the work of mission 
schools and learned that in that country there are three posi¬ 
tions that a Christian school may hold in relation to the 
government. The first is that of merely having government 
sanction to carry on a certain kind of educational work. 
This involves practically no regulation or inspection of the 
schools so related, and of course there is no restriction on 
religious teaching. By the second form of recognition a 
school is recognized definitely as giving education of a certain 
government grade, and this recognition implies certain privi¬ 
leges while at the same time full religious freedom is granted. 
The chief of the privileges are the postponement of military 
conscription, admission to the higher government schools, 
transfer to and from government middle schools, and the one- 
year voluntary military service after graduation. The chief 
conditions accompanying this form of recognition are that the 
curricula of the schools must, in the main, conform to the 
curriculum of the government middle schools ; there must be 
two hundred and twenty days of teaching, exclusive of examina¬ 
tion and holidays; certain records and examination papers 
must be kept for the inspection of the government; certain 
reports must be made; there must be a certain proportion of 
licensed teachers ; the school buildings and grounds must con¬ 
form to certain regulations ; and the work of the school must 
always be subject to governmental inspection. The third form 
of recognition makes a school a regular part of the government 
system, subject to all requirements and enjoying all the privi¬ 
leges of a regular government school. The advantage which 
this form of recognition has over the second form is that in the 
eyes of the public it confers greater prestige due to integral 
incorporation in the government system. This form of re¬ 
cognition is given on the condition that the school submit to 
government regulation prohibiting religious teaching and 
religious services. The prohibition against religious teaching 
Is, however, carried out with varying degrees of strictness, 
apparently according to the attitude of local officials. In most 
schools voluntary religious instruction classes are allow^ed at 
some time of the day either in or outside of the school 
buildings. 
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The answers given by Chinese educators to the question 
as to whether China should follow the footsteps of Japan in 
the matter of giving recognition to mission schools—wdiich are 
at best merely guess work—have been varied. Some are of the 
opinion that the present condition in China warrants the adop¬ 
tion of a system of recognition which takes no account what- 
soever of the religious teaching but requires the fulBIlment of 
certain educational standards. Others, however, believe that 
the government should not give recognition unless religious 
teaching is made optional or is given only on Sundays. But 
all of the educational leaders with whom I consulted are of 
the opinion that it is desirable for China to introduce a certain 
system of recognition to be applied to missionary education. 
Such a step would be of benefit to China iu more than one 
way. It would enable the government to exercise its legiti¬ 
mate supervision and inspection ov'er the educational work of 
the missionaries as well as over other private educational 
institutions of the country. Through recognition the govern¬ 
ment can utilize the schools and colleges supported by religious 
bodies to supplement the educational work of the government, 
which for some time to come will be handicapped by the lack 
of funds. It gives the government also an opportunity to see 
that missionary education, not only really educates, but 
educates in such a way that the finished product will be 
thoroughly Chinese in spirit, fully in sympathy with the best 
thought and feeling of his own country. 

Whether missionary bodies will look with favor upon 
the kind of recognition entertained by some of the Chinese 
educators is of course another question. In accordance with 
the expressed sentiments of certain missionary bodies, either 
of the two systems indicated would be considered as being 
fair and just. Indeed, we know that the attitude of some 
missionaries in Japan is that even the third form of the 
Japanese system is desirable, for it is claimed that a better 
class of students comes to schools that have this form of 
recognition, that religious instruction is received gladly and 
heartily when attendance is voluntary, that though the direct 
results may be less, they are not a forced, hot-house product, 
but are genuine and healthy. Experience also shows, they 
say, that the system does not interfere with their religious 
instruction as they can easily keep their schools Christian in 
tone by channels other than that of classroom. Furthermore, 
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whatever disadvantages may result from the restrictions that 
come with recognition and inspection are far outweighed by 
the advantages which accompany it, such as increased efiBcieiiC}’-, 
increased public confidence, and enlarged opportunity of 
Christian educationists. 

Whatever may be the outcome in China the policy 
advocated by some missionary leaders, of patiently waiting for 
the offer of recognition to come from the Chinese government 
seems to be a wise one. It will injure the cause of missionary 
education instead of helping it if the missionary bodies insist 
on their right to be recognized and raise an agitation on the 
subject. Indeed, to my own mind, the recognition of the 
goverument is not half as fundamental and urgent as recogni¬ 
tion by the general public of China of the fact that the mission 
schools are rendering a great service to the new Republic. 
If Christian education can command the conhdence of the 
general public we need not worry about the attitude of the 
government toward it. The action of those in authority in 
China as elsewhere is largely determined by public opinion. 
It would be a wise policy therefore for the missions to use 
every means to secure a more widespread appreciation of 
what they are doing in China, to the end that public confidence 
may rest in all the educational work undertaken by the 
missions instead of confining it to a few higher institutions 
of learning in the treaty ports. When this confidence is 
established the time of oflSciai recognition will be near at hand. 
Indeed, when the public becomes keenly alive to the signif¬ 
icance of Christian education, the Chinese educators themselves 
will make a strong plea on behalf of Christian education in 
case the governiiieut hesitates to offer the well earned recognition. 
And when the offer does come, the nature of that recognition, 
we can rest assured, wdll exceed our fondest expectations. 

The question' naturally arises what are some of the ways 
by which mission schools may gain the full confidence of the 
people. For one thing mission schools should as far as possible 
adopt the government system of school organization, together 
with the course of study, with, of course, the necessary 
modifications to meet the special requirements of missions. 
This is not too difficult a task to undertake, for the official cur¬ 
riculum issued by the Ministry of Education is meant only as a 
standard for guidance and is not supposed to be followed closely. 
Even government schools as a rule do not follow it iu every 
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detail. Another way of increasing the confidence of the public 
would be the appointment of strong Christian leaders as 
members of board of control and faculty. This is being done 
in some institutions but it should be carried out more extensively. 
A third way would be the appointment of Chinese educators of 
well known repute to serve on advisory committees of the 
various educational associations and unions, men like the officers 
of the Chinese educational associations, heads of government 
normal schools, as well as others actively engaged in educational 
work. Such an arrangement would be beneficial to both parties. 
The missions would have the benefit of the counsel from men of 
mature judgement, while the Chinese leaders would be given 
opportunities of knowing and understanding the problems 
which the missionaries have to solve. The best way of gaining 
public confidence would be of course to improve the character 
of instruction given in the mission schools. Mr. Huang who 
has made a special study of Christian education recently made 
the declaration that while the mission schools have many points 
of excellence they are far behind the government schools in 
several important respects. Their teachers of Chinese, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, know very little about the proper 
method of teaching, having had no normal training. The 
Chinese textbooks of most of the subjects are usually out of 
date. This weakness of mission schools is a serious one and 
should be looked into immediately by educational unions or 
associations. We must now pass on to the consideration of 
some of the practical ways of active co-operation between 
mission schools and government schools. 

One way of co-operation is through division of labor. By 
this I mean the two systems of schools should as far as possible 
emphasize diflferent phases of educational work. If duplication 
of work between mission schools of various,denominations is 
undesirable, then duplication of work between mission schools 
and government schools is equally undesirable. Missions, as far 
as I know, have neither the intention nor the ability to 
compete with the work of government. If the emphasis of the 
government schools is given on normal education and elemen¬ 
tary education, manifestly it would not be a wise policy for 
Christian education to give much attention to these two phases 
of work beyond the need of supplying their own institutions of 
learning with the necessary teachers and pupils. If on the 
other hand the government is found to be unable to give much 
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attention to university education, the education of women, 
industrial education, and the education of all forms of defectives, 
then it is apparent that missionaries will confer a great boon to 
China if they would centre their efforts to supplying those 
urgent needs. The position of a missionary educator in China 
is that of promoter or pioneer. He sees the importance of a 
certain neglected phase of work, and goes about to promote it, 
through teaching and through the establishment of model 
schools. As soon as the public learns the importance of the 
work and knows how to do it, mission educators should turn 
their attention to some other neglected phases of work. In the 
history of the development of modern education in China, 
mission schools were the pioneers, let them now be the 
pioneers of other modern educational tendencies, such as 
industrial education, domestic science, school hygiene, aud 
many other movements urgently needed in China. 

The second way of co-operation is through the exchange 
of educational experiences. In developing the work of 
Christian education in China, missionaries have learned many a 
lesson that would be of immense value to the Chinese educators. 
The recognized merits of mis.sion schools, their high moral tone, 
their efficiency in school government and discipline, and 
especially their devotion to the cause of education, together 
with their spirit of sacrifice can be of great benefit as well as 
inspiration to all Chinese educators and should be made known 
to them through writing or through personal interviews. The 
leaders of the government schools, too, with the passing of 
years, have learned many a lesson of peculiar interest and value. 
Their intimate knowledge of the people, their method of 
teaching Chinese, and their ways of applying modern educa¬ 
tional principles to present conditions in China would be 
profitable to all missionary educators. It is clear that much 
can be done in the way of giving to each other lessons learned 
through experience as soon as a more intimate relationship 
between the Chinese and foreign educators is established and 
appropriate agencies are brought iuto existence. 

A third way of co-operation is through joint action. 
The mission schools and the government schools, however 
different they are from each other, have nevertheless many 
common problems to solve. There is no reason why suitable 
agencies cannot be found through which the leaders of the 
two systems of schools can study with mutual benefit the 
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problems winch they both have to face. The missionary 
educators with their western education, their wider horizon, 
and the ability to see things from a little different angle, and 
the leaders of government schools with their intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the people and of local conditions, would be able to 
contribute their due share of influence in whatever delibera¬ 
tions that are found necessarv. Indeed, a beginning has been 
already made in this direction indicating that what is advocat¬ 
ed here is not only feasible but possible. In Soochow there 
has been organized a school union which is composed of non- 
mission and mission schools. Meetings attended by the 
teachers of both mission schools and government schools have 
been held for the consideration of educational problems. From 
the information at hand we learn that the organization is 
looked upon with great favor by both the Chinese and foreign 
educators and from it much is expected. Only recently the 
suggestion was made by one of the mission schools iu Shang¬ 
hai to the effect that the Kiangsu Provincial Kdncational 
Association organize a summer normal school for the teachers 
of mission schools in Shanghai. The suggestion met the 
approval of the executive committee of the Educational 
Association and action was taken immediately to organize a 
teachers’ institute for the coming summer. The three mission 
girls’ schools in the western section of this city have been hold¬ 
ing bi-monthly meetings for about a year to study educational 
problems. Finding the meetings helpful, one of the ladies 
suggested that all the women teachers in that section of the 
city and those iu the native city should form an association 
and hold monthly meetings at which methods of teaching and 
other kindred subjects could be discussed. The suggestion 
was presented to women teachers of Chinese schools, and, as 
a result, plans are being made to organize a women teachers’ 
association which will co-operate with the association of 
the mission schools iu bringing about a closer relationship 
between the two systems of schools. Iu Nanking there has 
been a desire on the part of certain Christian workers of that 
city to co-operate with the government schools in the matter 
of developing athletics in that city. Recently the idea was 
brought before the attention of the educational authorities of 
that city and received their hearty approval. Indications show 
that before long some satisfactory arrangement will be made 
to bring about the desired end. The few cases of joint action 
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which I have just indicated go to show that co-operation 
between mission schools and government schools is by no 
means a dream not to be realized in practice. 

These then are some of the practical ways through which 
mission schools and government schools can be linked together. 
While these agencies are being developed, one thing can be 
done immediately, namely, missionary educators should keep 
in close touch with the educational movements in China and 
especially with those of their own localities. This can be done 
through frequent visitation to government schools, through the 
reports of the native educational associations and through the 
catalogues issued by government schools from time to time. 
In so doing, they will be surprised to find that within the 
educational circle there has been much activity and that great 
progress has been made in government schools during the last 
few years. At the same time the Chinese educators should be 
given an opportunity to know what the mission schools are 
doing. Curious to say, the general public knows very little 
about the noble work that is being done in China by the 
missionary body as a whole. To supply this information 
mission schools should send whatever reports and catalogues 
they may have to government schools, and missionary educa¬ 
tional associations should prepare short but telling statements for 
publication in the Chinese educational journals as well as in 
the daily press, some of which devote a special page to 
educational news and would be glad to welcome contributions. 
Both the mission schools and associations should also—when 
opportunity presents itself—prepare school exhibits to show the 
results of mission schools. The ways of making known the 
work of mission schools can easily be found if the matter is 
given special attention and the responsibility is delegated to a 
particular body of persons. Mutual understanding of each 
other’s condition produces friendship; friendship prepares the 
way for effective co-operation, and co-operation makes for 
efficiency as well as for success. 
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Medical Missionaries in Conference 

HAROLD BALME. 

^HE Biennial Conference of the China Medical Mission¬ 
ary Association was held in Shanghai during the first 
week of February, and was largely attended by delegates 
from all parts of the country. In previous years this 
Conference had been held triennially, but at the meeting at 
Peking in 1913 it was decided that future gatherings should 
be held every two years, and the large number of important 
and pressing subjects which were discussed during the recent 
sessions proved the wisdom of the change. 

The conference opened on the evening of February ist with 
a social reception at the Union Church Hall, the delegates and 
their friends being entertained by the Shanghai branch of the 
Association, who had arranged a delightful musical programme. 
Further meetings of the Conference were held in the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall, during the ensuing days, under the presidency 
of Dr. Duncan Main, a portion of the time being devoted to 
the transaction of business and the discussion of important 
questions affecting the policy of medical missions in China, 
whilst the remainder was given up to the consideration of 
scientihc papers specially prepared for the occasion. An op¬ 
portunity was also afforded, between the sessions, for the 
visitation of the chief hospitals and clinics in the district and 
for a careful study of the splendid exhibit of public health 
charts and models, pathological specimens, and medical ap¬ 
pliances and literature, which formed a great feature of the 
Conference. 

A detailed account of each day’s proceedings, or of the 
purely scientific discussions, would hardly be in place in a 
magazine of this nature, but it may be of interest to refer to 
those larger questions which occupied the chief time of the 
Conference, and which have an important bearing upon mis¬ 
sionary work ill general. Foremost among these was the 
subject of public health. 

PUBLIC HEALTH CAMPAIGN. 

It says a great deal for the leavening of public opinion 
which has been taking place in China during these last few years 
that it should be practicable for medical missionaries to spend 
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time discussing schemes for the prevention of disease in this 
country. Although it is admitted that up to the present but 
little has been done in the introduction of sanitary or hygienic 
measures on any large scale, yet it was felt by all that the time 
was fully ripe for an active propaganda on the subject. A very 
stimulating paper was read by Dr. Wu Lien Teh on “ How to 
awake the sanitary conscience of China,” whilst the Conference 
also had the privilege of learning from Dr. Arthur Stanley of 
the excellent organization which now exists in Shanghai for 
the investigation, notification, and prevention of infections 
disease. That China is in urgent need of such a public health 
propaganda is a proposition which needs no argument, and the 
only question requiring careful thought is as to how it should 
be set on foot, and what part medical missionaries should take 
in the campaign. 

Two steps were admitted to be urgently needed. First, 
that the missionary body should make a serious attempt to put 
its own house in order. Speaker after speaker alluded to the 
unsanitary condition of the great majority of mission com¬ 
pounds, and even of many schools and hospitals, and of the 
difficulty of inducing missionaries in general to rectify these 
things. It was felt by all that unless mission institutions can 
themselves provide an object lesson of what can be done 
by care and cleanliness to render a compound thoroughly 
sanitary (even to the back kitchen door !), it was useless to 
expect much to be accomplished by mere talk. But even this 
preliminary step cannot be taken unless all missionaries will 
co-operate with their physicians in effecting the reform. 

The second step which was urged was the use of an 
extensive educative propaganda. Allusion has already been 
made to the splendid exhibit of charts, diagrams, models, etc,, 
which had been prepared, and which was demonstrated to the 
Conference by Dr. W. W. Peter. This supplied a graphic 
picture of the present rate of mortality in China from various 
causes, the methods by which such diseases as tuberculosis are 
spread, and as to what might be accomplished by preven¬ 
tive measures. By such an exhibit, supplemented by public 
lectures, lantern slides, and literature, much could be done to 
educate public opinion on the subject, and before the Conference 
closed a permanent council was elected, with Dr. Peter as 
secretary, with the special purpose of organizing such a prop¬ 
aganda throughout the country. 
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MKOICAL, EDUCATION^, 

The next great question to occupy the attention of the 
Conference was that of medical education. On each occasion 
when the members of the China Medical Missionary Association 
have met together this subject has assumed new and larger 
proportions, as the need for well-trained men has become more 
and more insistent, and every year has seen it advanced a stage 
further. It is striking to observe the successive steps which 
have beeu taken towards the elucidation of this problem. 

There was first the stage of individual effort, isolated 
doctors throughout the country attempting to give as good a 
training as possible to the little baud of hospital assistants 
whom they gathered round them, many of whom, it should be 
added, have proved to be most valuable medical workers. The 
next stage was that of co-operative action, culminating in the 
formation of a certain number of union medical schools, each 
striving to give a thorough and complete medical course, and to 
turn out fullv trained men. At the last C.M.M.A. Conference 
eight such schools were definitely recognized and approved by 
the Association, and the recommendation was made that until 
these eight schools were adequately staffed and efficiently 
equipped, the opening of new in.stitutious should be discouraged. 

But meanwhile new institutions have been opened, and at 
the recent Conference it was mentioned that there are at the 
present time something like fifteen medical schools in China 
under missionary auspices, all struggling for an existence. 
This has brought the whole question to a further stage, and 
now the main point at issue is as to how far the resources 
of the Christian Church are sufficient, either in men or iu 
money, for the successful carrying on of so many different 
training institutions. It is true that in some of them—notably 
at Canton and in the newly established Yale Medical School at 
Changsha—the Chinese are themselves bearing a large share of 
the financial burden. At the same time it must be recognized 
that, for some years to come at least, the heavy end of the load 
must be borne by the home Churches, and that if these medical 
scliools are to be really efficient, they will necessarily prove a 
severe drain on the home resources. 

This being so, it was agreed that it would be far better to 
concentrate on a few thoroughly efficient schools thau to dissi¬ 
pate strength and funds over a large number of uiidermanued 
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and ill-equipped institutions. But on tiie other hand it was 
also recognized that there are great difficulties in the way of 
inducing existing schools to give up a work for which there 
is so obvious a need, or, as one speaker put it, “to work out 
their own salvation by a process of combination and elimina¬ 
tion.” A great deal of discussion was given to the question, 
and in the end it appeared that the solution would possibly 
be found along two lines. In the first place a Council on 
Medical Education was appointed, whose duties should include 
the preparation of a careful survey of the existing medical 
colleges, and the bringing in of recommendations for the 
consolidation of the work which they are attempting to do. 
In the second place, the Association decided to recognize two 
distinct types of medical schools in the country, each of which 
would be required to come up to a certain definite standard. 
Thus, in the higher class (or Class A) school, entering students, 
in addition to graduating from a recognized middle school, 
would have to put in at least one pre-medical year of laboratory 
work before entering upon their five years’ course, whilst at the 
termination of that course an interne or post research year 
would also be required before the granting of an M.D. degree. 
The size of the staff, the curriculum to be followed, and the 
equipment of the college and hospital, would also need to 
reach a definite standard before such schools could be endorsed 
by the Association, or regarded as “Class A” schools. 

In addition to the above, it was felt that there was a large 
place for a second type of school in which the standard was not 
so high, either as regards entrance requirements, length of 
course, size of staff or general equipment ; a school which 
should not be allowed to confer degrees, nor would be expected 
to turn out men who could hold the same positions (nor 
command the same salaries) as those hailing from “ Class A ” 
schools, but which would be recognised as training men 
qualified to practise as doctors or assist in medical mission work. 
These would be known as the “Class B” schools, and would 
also be expected to meet certain definite requirements before 
being recognized by the Association. 

The details of such a scheme will naturally require to be 
carefully worked out by the Council on Medical Education, 
but in some such way it is hoped that it may be found practic¬ 
able, whilst on the one hand limiting the number of first-class 
highly-equipped missionary medical colleges in the country, 
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on the other baud to provide for the growing need of trained 
helpers in our hospitals. 

Many other interesting questions relating to the general 
subject of medical education were discussed by the Conference, 
especially as regards the best medium of instruction (whether 
Chinese or English) and the need for more translators to give 
their time to the preparation of medical books in the Chinese 
language. On the former of these questions opinion was 
closely divided, though it was generally felt that there was an 
obvious need of both types of teaching in China, and that only 
those acquainted with local conditions could best decide what 
language should be adopted in any particular locality. In all 
these matters strong efforts will be made to co-operate with the 
Chinese government educational authorities, wherever the 
opportunity offers, and it was a great assistance to the Con¬ 
ference to have the presence of Dr. Wu Lieu Teh throughout 
their sessions, to help iu their deliberations on this and kindred 
subjects. 

MISSION HOSPITALS AS AN EVANGiJLISTIC AGENCY. 

One valuable discussion, led by Dr. R. V. Taylor of 
Yaiigchow, was devoted to the question of medical evangelism, 
and the best methods of seizing and conserving the wonderful 
opportunities for evangelistic work which a mission hospital 
affords. It was of great interest and profit to learn something 
of the means which are being adopted iu various centres ; of 
the daily Gospel service in the wards, led by the doctor 
himself, at Yangchow; of the Sunday night “reaping” 
meeting at Kaifengfii, for the gathering in of those who had 
been influenced ; of the systematic course of Bible instruction 
given to all patients in a third hospital ; of the “follow-up” 
efforts, by means of visits by hospital evangelists, by missionaries 
in the district, or by special letter, etc., etc. But the chief 
feeling to which expression was given was one of regret that 
the understaffing of so many hospitals, and the amount of 
routine work which had to be got through by the doctors, left 
so little time which they could personally devote to this essential 
work. Emphasis was also laid upon the fact that in too many 
instances the doctor is not himself able to take that part in the 
Gospel services which he would like to take, because, unfortu¬ 
nately, he had uever been allowed sufficient time for language 
study iu his early years. 
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women’s work. 

Some of the most able, and most valuable, papers which 
were contributed to the Conference were those written by 
women physicians and nurses, and in the consideration of this 
side of the work a most important part was taken by Dr. Mary 
Stone, Dr. Ida Kahn, and other Chinese^lady doctors, whose 
experience lent great weight to the discussion. Miss E. Hope 
Bell, President of the Nurses’ Association of China, gave a very 
helpful contribution on “Nursing Requirements in Mission 
Hospitals,’’ and it was a matter of sincere regret that it had not 
been possible to arrange for a deputation of nurses to attend the 
Conference and give the members the benefit of their advice 
on this important aspect of medical missions, now so rapidly 
coming into prominence. It was impossible to give to this, as 
to many other questions, the amount of time and attention 
which they demanded, and it is obvious that if future Conferences 
are to accomplish all that is required of them, it will be 
necessary to sectionalize them. Thus, on that side of the pro¬ 
ceedings which has not been referred to in this short report—the 
scientific side—there were no less than fonrteen papers contri¬ 
buted, each of them representing more or less original work, to 
do justice to which far more time was needed than was available. 

The Conference terminated on Friday evening, February 
5th, with the election of oflScers, Dr. VV. H. Venable of Kashing 
and Dr. J. L. Maxwell of Formosa being elected president and 
vice-president, respectively, for the ensuing terra. The inter¬ 
esting announcement was also made that the Chinese members 
of the Association had inaugurated a National Medical 
Association of China, with Dr. F. C. Yen of Changsha as presi¬ 
dent, and Dr. Wu Lien Teh, secretary. 
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VI. TOKYO LANGUAGE SCHOOL. 
W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


of suggestion regarding the problems which schools in 
another field have to face. It is not a new thing in Tokyo to 
have a language school for the new missionaries. Mr. Matsuda, 
a Japanese language teacher of experience, started a school there 
about a decade ago and this school received the endorsement of 
many of the missionary societies. His system followed very 
closely that advised by Gouin which is called “The Series 
System.” After the death of Mr. Matsuda, the school was 
carried on by one of the Japanese ladies who had been an 
assistant of his, but a year and a half ago the school was facing 
so many difficulties that it was about to be abandoned when the 
Japanese Peace Society, the Conference of Federated Missions, 
and others decided to take the matter up. One of the problems 
the old school had faced was that the Missions expected it to 
follow the language course which was prepared by the Con¬ 
ference of Federated Missions. This course was so full and eye 
work played such an important part in it, that it was impossible 
for the school to do the most efficient work as long as it was 
necessary to follow this course. In starting the new school, 
therefore, it was decided to leave the preparation of the curric¬ 
ulum to the director and committee in charge. 

The Director. 

Mr. Frank Muller, who for 25 years has been a teacher of 
English in Japanese schools, was secured as director of the 
language school. His speciality has been in teaching and he 
is a master of modern linguistics. It is because of this rather 
than because of ability in the Japanese language that he was 
chosen. The results in the school have justified the choice. 
Mr. Muller has not considered it to be his work to teach Jap¬ 
anese to the students. His energies are devoted to directing 
the work of the Japanese teachers, to training them in modern 
methods of language teaching, and to solving the problems of 
the students which the Japanese teachers cannot solve. 


E 


VERY language has its peculiar difficulties and the con¬ 
ditions in various countries differ, but the experience of 
any of the language schools in a mission field is full 
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The Japanese Teachers. 

In order to secure his teachers, Mr. Muller has gfone to the 
Imperial University and to the Higher Normal College, has 
secured men and women who have already had considerable 
training in methods of teaching and has given them in addition 
his conceptions as to how a language should be taught. These 
people are, of course, thorough masters of their own language. 
Some of them also speak another language. In order to secure 
these, he has paid as much as Yen loo a month for a teacher. 
But even at this high price they are cheaper than a foreigner 
would be and are far more efficient. 

Methods. 

The method used is a combination of the Prendergast 
Mastery Method and of the Direct Method. No class is allowed 
to contain more than seven students. The matter consists :— 
First: of an extensive set of cards containing sentences and 
paragraphs, conversation and narratives which the students learn 
from the lips of the teacher and, after they have learned them, 
they are allowed to read them with their eyes. 

And second: of a set ofJapane.se readers published by the 
Imperial Department of Education. These latter arc made the 
basis of conversation work and they are also taught through 
the ear. 

The school which meets in the building of the Tokyo 
Foreign Language School has its session from 1.30 to 4.30 
p.ra. daily. During these three hours the students are having 
Japanese poured into them at a high rate of speed and they are 
being positively taught and they are also compelled to express 
themselves constantly in Japanese as that is the one medium 
of instruction. They have spent comparatively little time in 
collecting facts about Japanese and studying theories ou the 
subject but have given their energy under wise leadership to 
the winning of a mastery of the spoken language. After they 
have learned to understand and use correctly the sentences and 
conversations which are given to them, they then read them 
and afterwards write them thus learning accurately the use of 
the Japanese Kana and Chinese characters. 

The various tests which have been applied to the students 
of the school by the language study authorities of the various 
Missions have proven the wisdom of the method used. 
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Difficulties and Problems, 

The school is still facing difficulties aud still has unsolved 
problems ; 

1. Tokyo is a very large city with tremendous distances 
and the students are scattered throughout the city. They 
therefore waste much time in traveling back and forth each day. 

2. The lack of a dormitory makes it impossible for the 
director to supervise the work of the students outside their 
three hours spent at the school each day. 

3. The fact that many students are from Missions not 
represented in Tokyo has meant that many of them have no 
help from older missionaries in relating them to Japanese 
friends. Many of them have not been attending Japanese 
services and some have not had Japanese teachers outside of the 
three hours spent in the school. Therefore a large percent¬ 
age of time each day is spent by the students in English 
conversation or reading. 

4. East year there was not adequate teaching in pho¬ 
netics. Mr. Muller has, however, been studying the subject 
and preparing himself aud expects to give a strong course in 
phonetics this year. 

5. The work of the second year is a problem and indeed 
it is rather a question as to whether there should be a second 
year at the language school. Some feel that an adequate 
satisfactory first year’s work should so prepare the student that 
he will be able to go to some other place lu Japan where there 
are few or no foreigners and progress more rapidly with the 
help of a Japanese teacher and by association with Japanese 
friends than he could by continuing to live in Tokyo, even 
though he have the help of systematic instruction there. 

Only time will prove which is the better course to follow. 
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Our Book Table 

Chinrsb Self-taught. London: Marborough and Co. Shanghai: Kelly and 

Walsh and American Presbyterian Mission Press. Price^ $4-50 cloth. 

$3.60 paper. 

This book is one of the series known as Marlborough’s Self- 
Taught Series, published by Marlborough & Co., Tondon. The 
series includes most European languages and two or three Asiatic. 
The author is Dr. Darroch, so widelj’ known in connection with the 
Educational Association and the Religious Tract Society. Dr. 
Darroch’s acquaintance with all parts of China has given him 
unusual opportunities for the production of such a work as this. 

The first part of the book is given to the Syllabary used ; a 
Comparative Sound Table, showing the similarities and divergences 
of the Wade system of sounds, the Standard system of romaiiisation, 
and that adopted by Dr. Darroch. The Vocabularies, which occupy 
considerably more than half of the volume, follow. These are 
numerous and cover all the departments on which conversation is 
likely to arise. They go farther, and include technical subjects 
such as Religion, Army and Na\w, etc. The latter part is taken 
up with Conversational Phrases and Sentences, showing the usages 
of the words given in the foregoing vocabularies. 

The cover of the book indicates that it is intended for the use 
of Students, Tourists, Travellers, etc., etc. To two of these classes 
this work should be useful, though hardly for students. It is 
evidently intended to serv'^e the purposes of those who are not in 
the position to learn the language, either by reason of the shortness 
of the time they are in the country, or of the nature of their 
occupation preventing their giving the necessary time to study. 
For such as these this work should be useful. 

The difficulties which confronted Dr. Darroch in the prepara¬ 
tion of such a manual were immense, and can only be appreciated 
by those who have made a study of the language, and have been 
for a considerable time in the country. The great variety in the 
spoken language, even in a comparatively small area, makes it 
impossible to produce any such guide as will suit all places. How 
much more is this true of the country as a whole. The phrases 
used are those of central China, and to a considerable extent 
border on the written style. It becomes very difficult for one not 
so familiar with Chinese as spoken in the Yangtse Valley, to say 
much as to the correctness of the sentences provided, as many are 
not used in the north, or only to be found in books, as for instance 
the use of “dang shin” in the sense of ” be careful” or, 

”0 yow tung nee ee jun cheu” i') for “I 

should like to accompany you.” 

But the part of the book which one naturally turns to is the 
romanisation. Its chief value consists in the way in which it 
enables the reader to master the Chinese sounds. Sir Thomas 
Wade’s system is dismissed as only suitable for use in the north, 
and apparently forgetful of the fact that it is based on scientific 
principles, and that the sounds for the most part are those familiar 
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to any one acquainted with the continental languages and usage. 
The Standard system has been followed, but is also based on “Marl¬ 
borough’s phonetic spelling.” Its endeavour is to represent the 
sounds in such a way tiiat anyone, almost without any preparation, 
will be able to pronounce the Chinese sounds more or less correctly. 
With many of these the end is attained. The sounds are given 
as most of those who wish to convey to an Kuglish eye the true 
pronunciation have used in their letters home. But it is to 
the sounds that cannot be so represented that we turn to learn with 
what success Dr. Darroch has varied from the existing methods. 
Take, for instance, the vowel sound ii, as in “lii” (i|^) for donkey. 
This is represented by eu, a combination which in all English 
words, as feu, neutral, etc., is pronounced few. This is certainly 
not the Chinese sound, and as the author says it is pronounced as 
ii in Biilow, it is hard to understand why he has not followed the 
Standard system which is much nearer the true pronunciation. 
Then there is the sound for “four.” This is given as ssu in 
Wade’s system, and as si’ in the Standard. These are not con¬ 
sidered satisfactory, nor are they, as Wade’s is misleading, and 
the Standard is arbitrary. But the book before us thinks the 
difficulty may be overcome by using “ the combination sizz,” 
spelled, however, “ siz ” in the sentences. This form rhymes 
with “fizz,” and there seems no other method of pronouncing it. 
Certainly this is far enough away from the true pronunciation, 
and it is to be feared that the difficulty of representing the sound 
is no nearer being removed, but rather increased. Then, too, the 
sound “shih” for “ten,” is given as “shirr,” and the statement 
made that “sometimes, especially in North China, the final sound 
is irr or urr.” The writer has heard this sound in North China, 
but it has always been from a foreigner, never from a Chinese. 
In the sound table there are some other doubtlul renderings; 
“ reng ” of the Standard system is represented by “ runj^,” the 
italic being explained as requiring that there should be only a 
slight sound of the “ g.” But just below we meet the sound 
“rung,” which represents the “jung” of Wade’s system. Ac¬ 
cording to the principle adopted in this work this should surely 
be written “ roong,” or some other method adopted to prevent 
confusion with the former .sound which is altogether different. 
Wade’s .sound “ kei ” is represented by “ geh.” This surely is 
an error. The northern sound “kei” is only a local reading of 
the character “ to give.” And in Wade’s system there is no such 
sound as “k‘ei.” Presumably the sounds intended as used in the 
north are “ke” and “k‘e” respectively. 

Some of the trau.slations strike one as strange. For instance, 
the use of “fu” in the sentence “this medicine is to be taken 
three times a day,” the word really meaning “to spread,” as of 
ointment. Also the use of “ hsie,” to express the superlative. In 
the sentence, “put on more bed-clothes,” the word bedclothes is 
given as .Jc “ee shang.” The question “do you intend to stay 
long,” translates the word long by “ chang, ” which means in 
this connection “ always.” The word “ doctor ” is given as ^ 

“ee sung,” in one vocabulary, and as -j;, “bo siz,” in another, 
without any indication as to which is the medical man, and which 
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the man of divinity. Many of the Chinese sentences would be 
improved by the introduction of a comma, which though not 
required in Kuglish, helps out the understauding on the part of the 
reader. 

At the close the postal rates from Cliina are given. This is 
misleading, as tlie rates are only those from places where the penny 
postage to the United Kingdom exists. It is likely to cause those 
of us who have not the good fortune to live in such places to pay 
more than we do now for underpaid letters. The postage by the 
Chinese Post-Office is ten cents. 

But it is much easier to pick out places where improvement 
might be made, than to compose such a work. For the purposes 
intended, this guide to Chinese will no doubt answer its end, that 
is, for the visitor who is passing through, and would like to pick 
up some sentences for current use, especially for use in the central 
provinces. 

M. 


Thk Chine.sk LangUagr, how to lhakn it. By StR Walter HraLiER. 

Volume 2, revised. Shanghai ; Kelly & Walsh, Price, $4.^0. 

We welcome this old friend in its new garb. It contains the 
celebrated stories of the well known writer P‘u Sung-ling, and 
known to the Chinese as the Liao Chai. It is regarded as a 
classic by the Chinese, the Wenli style being admirable and its 
lessons much needed. Sir Walter has put these stories into Pe¬ 
kingese mandarin, and they have a flavour and charm which will 
make the reading a tiling of joy indeed. To those sinologues who 
will still insist ou saying that Pekingese, after all, is not the purest 
type of mandarin, some of the sentences may appear too colloquial, 
and some words too—well, Pekingese. But it would be hard to 
find a book which gives such wealth of everyday phrases, written 
just as a native of Peking would speak them. And, after all, 
Peking is the capital of China, and, let others say what they like, 
you cannot beat unadulterated Pekingese mandarin 1 Sir Waller 
has given unstinted time and care to the English translation, and 
has added some notes which the student will find of great value. 
At the end there is a list of all the characters used, with their 
radicals, romanized pronunciation, and their meanings. The text of 
the twelve stories is given in Chinese, and its translation. Sir 
Walter will receive the grateful thanks of students for his renewed 
efforts to help them along the devious paths of Chinese speech and 
idioms. We commend the book with our whole heart. 


With the Bible in Brazil : being the story of a few of the marvellous in¬ 
cidents arising from its circulation there. By Frederick C. Glass. 
London : Morgan & Scott, Ld., 12 Paternoster Buildings, E. C., and the 
Evangelical Union of South America, 8 and g Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 
Price, 2I6 net. 

Mr. Frederick C. Glass of the Evangelical Union of South 
America gives us within the compass of the one hundred and sixty- 
four pages of this book a number of incidents of surpassing interest. 
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The title adequately describes the matter presented; for, from the 
beginning to the end, the wonderful results achieved by the Bible, 
among the Roman Catholic communities of Brazil, are interwoven 
in every chapter. 

There are twenty chapters in the book and eighteen of these 
are entirely taken up with the actual results of Bible selling and 
Bible power in that land. 

Mr. Glass has conceived the happy idea of capturing the 
reader’s interest by giving in the earlier part of the book the most 
thrilling stories of the whole collection. As we read through the 
various sections we add to our knowledge of the country in such 
an easy and delightful way that the map at the end is reached all 
too soon. 

Here are a few of the chapter headings calculated to excite our 
curiosity:—Happy Peter ; The Converted Priest; A Greasy but 
Glorious Transaction; The Converted Usurer; The Leper (a 
marvellous story); A Bible Village; The Sexton Smiles. And, 
then, to show that there is reading of a more solid kind, we have : 
My First Expedition ; The Bible on the Upper Amazon ; Reminis* 
cences, or, How it Commenced—and so forth. 

This would be a splendid book to take up with our Chinese 
workers and intelligent Christians; and, to all interested in work 
among Roman Catholics, it should prove highly instructive. 

W. M. C. 


China and the Gospri., illustrated report of the China Inland Mission 
for 1914. Price ij~ net. 

This is a book of great interest both on account of its form 
and the large amount of information it contains. It is notable 
that this closes the 49th year of the existence of the Mission. 
The first twelve pages are given up to a general review of the 
year with .some references in regard to finances during the past ten 
years, the remainder of the nearly two hundred pages being largely 
detailed reports from the various stations. These are arranged 
under the several provinces and are thus made very convenient for 
reference, which is also facilitated by a complete index of the many 
stations. With its 1,076 missionaries, w'ives, and helpers the China 
Inland Mission must be the largest in China. And it is very 
creditable that the 11,365 communicants contributed ;^2,5i3 for 
the support of the work. In one respect this Mission must surpass 
all others in that it maintains 39 opium refuges. Although .some of 
the provinces have been in a very disturbed condition and the mis¬ 
sionaries have been obliged temporarily to leave their fields of labor, 
yet no one of them has lost his life. Five deaths have, however, 
occurred from natural causes, which seems a very small percentage, 
The total receipts during the year have been more than /95,054, 
an increase over the preceding year of nearly ;i^i9,ooo. Fifty*four 
new workers have been added during the year. The number of 
baptisms for the year 1913 is given, the largest in any province being 
966 in Kweichow. The whole tone of the report is most cheerful 
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and all are exhorted to make the Jubilee year one of great 
ingathering. 


H. V. S. M. 


Ths Onr HuNtiRHD ANi> Ninetrunth REPORT of the London Missionary 
Society. Price is. 6d. 

This bulky compilation has a message of its own. With 414 
pages of useful information and statistics, 158 pages of financial 
items of real interest to home folk and with a significance to the 
worker on the field, as well as useful maps and other contents, we 
have a volume worthy of careful study. From it we learn that the 
past year has been one of exceptional anxiety and strain in conse¬ 
quence of the critical state of the Society’s finances; but as has 
happened happily and providentially in former cases the trial has 
furnished fresh proof of the faithfuhiess of God and the w'orkiug of 
His grace in the hearts of His people. 

We are glad to note that upwards of ;i^8o,ooo has already been 
promised towards the Special Fund, of which ^72,570 had already 
been paid in when the report was written ; whilst the general 
income of the Society has been increased by the sum of ;^io,ooo. 

Among the interesting features in the report of the results of 
the work in one generation are: (i) great growth of the mission¬ 
ary staff ; (2) great change in the centre of gravity of the Society’s 
operations—fewer workers in the more elementary fields and more 
in such countries as India and China ; (3) the remarkable 
development of the native church in all parts of the mission field. 

M’e have only space to note these statistics for China. There 
are reported:—Missionaries 96 ; Native Agents 599 ; Church Mem¬ 
bers 10,404 ; Native Adherents 4,776, while local contributions are 
;{^3,496 9.9. It is worth}'^ of note that each .station in the whole 
wide field of the Society’s operations is dealt with separately. 

G. M. 


An Abridort) BTBr^R. By Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Issued at the Presbyterian 
Mission Pi ess. Cloth hoards 75 cents. Cloth limp, Chinese style, 50 cents. 

The design is to provide a portable Bible in small compass. It 
consists of selections from the Old and New Testaments, omitting 
genealogies and catalogues and repetitions. No exposition has been 
attempted. The version used is Bishop Schereschewsky’s Weuli, 
which has not yet been surpassed for perspicuity and terseness. 
Like ex'erything which our Nestor provides, it is well executed, 
carefully chosen, and linked up in a masterly manner. There can 
be no doubt that the Abridged Bible will meet a long-felt want, for 
the whole book i.s not large, and can be easily carried about. It is 
also free from blemishes which one has noticed in similar attempts 
in Engli.sh. We trust it will find a ready sale, and, in the words 
of the venerable compiler, lead many “ to enter the green pastures 
of Holy Writ with no fence or hedge to limit his researches.” 

Sker. 
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A question of translation. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I cannot help think* 
ing that the committees which 
do such noble work for us all 
in translation of the Scriptures 
would welcome casual sugges¬ 
tions if published in your columns 
and at least take note of them 
for future use. If this com¬ 
mends itself to you, will you 
kindly insert this letter, and the 
following criticism ? 

Mark 12:35 0 ^ ^ fl ’5 

is nearer the Greek than the 
Text as we have it. 

Frank R. Norris, Bp. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY Wit 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : What is the exact 
meaning of the expression 
The character means to be 
sorry for doing wrong, to re¬ 
pent ; the character means 
to change, to reform, to amend. 
The relation of the tw'o words 
is seen in the expression one 
sometimes hears, ^ is easy, 
is more difficult. The two 
together form a suitable ex¬ 
hortation on the lips of a moral¬ 
ist, exhorting his hearers to the 
abandonment of evil and the 
practice of virtue. 

The difficulty arises when one 
reads in Christian literature 
explaining the way of salvation 
that sinners should ^ and 
then believe on the Saviour, 
1“^ it IHi ® : that is to say 
that they should amend their 
doings and then come to Christ 


for forgiveness and acceptance. 
This surely is uot the message 
that we have come to bring. 
The Gospel of the grace of 
God says nothing of aaiendmeiit 
and goodness as a preliminary 
to acceptance, but only as a fruit 
of it. 

Otherwise what message have 
we for the man who says he 
has tried to amend but cannot ? 
Must we simply tell him to 
again, and when he has 
succeeded he may come to the 
Saviour ? 

Or indeed have we a Gospel 
for the man who says he has 
already ^ ? “ They that be 

whole need uot a physician.” 

I would be glad if someone 
who uses this phrase in his evan¬ 
gelistic literature or addresses 
would explain exactly what he 
means by it. As I understand 
it, I feel precluded from using 
tracts in which it occurs in the 
above coiiuectiou, as I do not 
think we are right in calling 
upon sinners to amend their 
ways as a preparation for com¬ 
ing to Christ to be forgiven. 

Yours, etc., 

Thomas Barclay. 

NEWS FROM JAPAN. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

The Conference of Federated 
Missions which met in Tokyo on 
the 5th and 6th of January was 
one of the best attended and 
helpful meetings of the kind that 
has yet been held. Tliere was 
much to encourage the workers 
ill all departments, and the chief 
cause for regret was the fact that 
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the men so much needed to 
occupy the vacant fields are not 
forthcoming. 

In the report of the Evan¬ 
gelistic Committee it was stated 
that the Three Years’ Campaign 
“ Had met with an unprece¬ 
dented response, in spite of the 
national mourning and the war. 
In the four series of meetings 
held in the West District about 
75,000 people attended, and over 
1,500 were enrolled as inquirers.” 
These figures do not indicate the 
whole results, for they do not 
take into account the follow-up 
meetings. 

“ We are certain,” says the 
Report, ” that the work has 
deepened concern and increased 
confidence among Christians as 
regards the honor and progress 
of the cause of Christ in this 
country. It has had a whole¬ 
some effect upon doctrine and 
life, and strengthened the hold 
of Christian truth upon the mind, 
raising piety in daily aspiration 
and practice, and greatly quick¬ 
ened the impulse to spread 
Scriptural teaching. Besides the 
ingathering of souls into the 
churches the Campaign has 
greatly enlarged Christian oppor¬ 
tunity in Japan.” 

As yet the most of the country 
has not been reached in this 
movement; and there is still 
more than two years for the 
completion of the plans that have 
been formed to reach the whole 
of Japan wnth the message of 
salvation. 

Dr. Reischauer reported that 
the plan recently proposed by 
the Parliamentary Educational 
Investigation Committee would 
be exceedingly favorable for the 
development of private schools, 
and for mission schools in partic¬ 
ular. This fact is a cause of 
much encouragement to those 
who are making plans for the 
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establishment of a Christian Uni¬ 
versity. 

In this connection I may men¬ 
tion that inquiry was recently 
made by the Baptist Mission in 
regard to the establishment of 
a Christian school for boys in 
Yokohama, and it was learned 
that the teachers in the Govern¬ 
ment schools approved of the 
project. A change has taken 
place in the attitude of many of 
the teachers as the result of a 
meeting held a few months ago 
especially for the purpose of 
informing them as to the char¬ 
acter and purpose of Christian 
teaching. 

An English teacher in a gov¬ 
ernment school at Kyoto has 
been very active and succe.ssful 
in securing access for Christian 
literature in the public schools ; 
and through liis efforts six-hun¬ 
dred non-Christian schools are 
now being regularly supplied 
with a monthly publication which 
is being specially prepared to 
teach the doctrines of Christianity 
in a plain and simple form. The 
circulation for the last month 
was 32,000 copies. 

The first Christian .service, 
with prayer and singing, ever 
held in the Imperial University 
in Tokyo was on the 5th of 
December, when Rev. Mr. Ebina 
spoke to 260 men, in the large 
lecture hall, on “Important Ele¬ 
ments in Modern Christianity.” 
Rev. Mr. Uyemura was to have 
spoken also but was prevented 
by sickness. 

There is another University 
in Tokyo, the Keio Gijuku, 
which has a large attendance and 
exerts a wide influence. An 
American teacher, who was not 
in sympathy with Christianity, 
has recently been discharged, and 
a man who is a Christian is now 
employed in his place. One of 
the teachers said to me a few 
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days ago that the chief reason 
for the employment of foreign 
teachers is for the sake of their 
Christian influence. The same 
institution was formerly known 
as without any religious influence 
whatever. 

Resides the gift of 50,000 yen 
(25,000 dollars) towards the 
establishment of a hospital in 
Tokvo under Christian auspices 
the Emperor and Empress have 
made a donation of 3,000 yen 
to the work of the Salvation 
Army. It is the first Imperial 
recognition that the Army, in 
Japan, has had, and was highly 
appreciated. In acknowledging 
the same. Commissioner Mapp 
wrote, “To our officers and 
people it is a source of great 
inspiration and encouragement ; 
and it is really impossible to 
measure the gift in mere money 
value, so far reaching will be its 
influence.” 

The decision of the Federal 
Court in California that the ac¬ 
tion of the legislature in Arizona 
in regard to the employment of 
foreigners is unconstitutional has 
been received with great satis¬ 
faction in Japan. Should such a 
decision be rendered in the case 
of the anti-Japanese legislation 
in California it would be the 
removal of one of the greatest 
obstacles that now exists to the 
spread of Christianity in Japan. 
Not only the ordinary Japanese, 
but those who are Christians, as 
well, feel that they have been 
unjustly discriminated against, 
and that we missionaries preach 
oue thing to them and our people 
in the home land practise another. 
If President Wilson succeeds in 
securing equal treatment for all 
foreigners his name will ever be 
held in grateful remembrance by 
the Japanese, and the work of 
evangelizing Japan will enter 
upon a new era. 
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One result of the war in Europe 
has been the departure of eight¬ 
een French Catholic missionaries 
to serve in the army at the front. 

The one German missionary 
(Unitarian) in Tokyo has been 
entirely deserted by his followers, 
and his work is practically at 
an end. 

Bishop Harris writes from 
Korea, “ I am happy to say that 
the churches in Korea are in a 
very prosperous condition. Per¬ 
haps there has been no period in 
the history of Christianity in the 
peninsula that has been quite so 
prosperous as the present. The 
troubles of two years ago seem to 
have entirely disappeared, and the 
churches in all parts of the land 
are crowded with members and 
seekers. The schools are largely 
attended, and there is no com¬ 
petition between the government 
and the private schools. On 
the other hand there is cordial 
co-operation. The government 
grants the largest liberty in the 
teaching of Christianity, and also 
worship in their own schools.” 

There is probably no better 
authority on the present situation 
in China than the American 
Association of China. In the 
report which was made at the 
annual meeting at Shanghai on 
the 29th of December it was 
stated that the financial condition 
of the country is better than 
ever before, and the government 
of Yuan Shi Kai was given full 
credit for it. “ The Salt Gabelle 
has met, not only the interest 
charges against it, but has re¬ 
turned an excess of several mil¬ 
lions of dollars which can be 
applied to meet deficits in other 
funds due to the partial stoppage 
of commerce. Purely govern¬ 
mental finance has also shown 
great improvement; and the prov¬ 
inces are now contributing to the 
central government in steadily 
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increasing amounts, so that the 
time is iu sight when Cliiua’s 
finances will be on a footing 
where no further loans W'ill be 
necessary for administrative pur¬ 
poses. 

“Yuan Shi Kai has proved his 
ability; and it is now appearing 
that the counsellors surrounding 
him are men who have the wel¬ 
fare of their country and people 
at lieatt, and are doing every¬ 
thing possible to promote the 
economic and social welfare of 
the country. Therefore it would 
not seem beyond the realm of 
probability that, unless outside 
influences disturb China, her 
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advance in all material lines is 
assured.” 

That such a state of affairs 
wull be advantageous to the work 
of missions is evident to any one 
W'ho lias the real welfare of China 
at heart. Taking all this in 
connection with the active sym¬ 
pathy and valuable assistance 
which was rendered by the official 
representatives of the government 
to the evangelistic meetings of 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy in Peking 
and other places and the future 
prospects of mission work in the 
East is full of hope and promise. 

H. Eoomis. 

YoKOHiMA, Japan. 


Missionary News 


Union Medical College, Tsinanfu. 

An interesting ceremony took place 
at the Union Medical College, Tsinan¬ 
fu, on Monday, January iith, wlieii 
the first students to graduate from 
this institution received their diplo¬ 
mas. 

This College forms part of the 
Shantung Christian University, and 
was first opened for teaching purposes 
in March 1910, so that the graduat¬ 
ing class has completed a five years’ 
course of study, in addition to a 
previous course iu Natural Science. 
Nine men originally entered this 
class, but one or two have dropped 
out by the way, and only seven men 
reached the final year. By a sad 
misfortune, the most brilliant of the 
seven had a severe attack of typhoid 
fever last summer, which caused him 
to lose a whole term’s work and 
prevented his graduating wnth the 
others, whilst two of the remainder 
failed to come up to the required 
standard, and were referred for re¬ 
examination. This left but four men 
to receive the coveted diplomas, but 
all of these have thoroughly proved 
their worth, not only as good students 
but as men of deci ied Christian 
character and moral standing. I!y a 
strange coincidence, they represent 
four different Missions working in 
Shantung (the A.P.M., A.B.C.P.M., 
S.P.'G., and M.P.M.), and each is 


planning to return to his own Mission 
and assist in its hospital work, 
though one of the number will first 
act as House-Surgeon for a year at 
the Union Medical College Hospital. 

The graduating cereni.iny was held 
in the College buildings, the main 
door and chief rooms of which had 
been specially decorated for the oc¬ 
casion by the students. A large num¬ 
ber of Chinese and foreign guests 
were present, including the Civil 
Governor (Mr. Tsai), the Military 
Commandant (General Chin), and the 
British Consul (Mr. J. T. Pratt). Quite 
a numerous company of ladies resid¬ 
ing in Tsinanfu also graced the cere¬ 
mony with their presence. 

After the singing of a hymn, the 
pastor of the Tsinanfu Utiion Chnrch 
(Pastor Ho Chuan Chen) read from 
the Scriptures the parable of the 
Good Samaritan and led in prayer, at 
the conclusion of which Governor 
Tsai made a speech coininending the 
objects of the College, and declaring 
that the progress of Western medical 
science in China had met with general 
acceptance. He warned the graduat¬ 
ing men not to boast of their acquire¬ 
ment as ''Western learning,” for all 
true learniug was univer.sal, and not 
confined to any' one part of the earth. 

Dr. W. P. Chalfant, Acting-Pres¬ 
ident of the Art-s and Science College 
of the University, was the next 
speaker, and dwelt with effect on the 
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theme that the •work o1 the true 
doctor was the outward expression of 
the Christian religion. After a song 
by the college choir, His Excellency 
General Chin made a most telling 
speech, which was listened to with 
marked attention. He began by con¬ 
gratulating the successful students; 
spoke of the power of love, and the 
greatness of their calling in the relief 
of suffering ; declared that the spread 
of this love to all mankind was in the 
purpose of Heaven, and asserted that 
it was to be found in men of different 
races and creeds. He reminded the 
audience of the progress that had 
been made in China during recent 
years, and dwelt on the fact that 
medical science will remove much of 
the prejudice yet remaining. 

Rev. J. P. Bruce, principal of the 
Theological College, followed General 
Chin with a short and earnest address, 
chiefly directed to the graduating 
class. He told them that that cere¬ 
mony marked the accomplishment of 
a purpose and the fulfilling of a hope 
which some of those present had 
cherished for years. He then went 
on to remind them, in well-chosen 
words, of the nobility of Ibeir calling 
and the sacredness of the trust so 
soon to be reposed in them. 

After the singing of a song by the 
four graduates, specially composed 
for the occasion by one of the 
students, the principal of the College, 
Dr. J. B. Neal, gave a short account 
of the work of the past five years, and 
congratulated the four students on 
their success, whilst expressing the 
hope that those who had been pre¬ 
vented from graduating on the present 
occasion would complete their course 
successfully during the coming year. 
The diplomas were then presented 
amidst general applau'^e, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close 
by the singing of a liymti and the 
pronouncing of the Benediction. 

Eater in the day a considerable 
number of guests were entertained to 
lunch by Governor Tsai and General 
Chin, boih of whom expressed their 
pleasure at having taken part in 
tile morning’s proceedings. General 
Chin added that it had given him 
special satisfaction to notice that the 
Medical College, unlike the majority 
of Chinese Colleges, was seekijig to 
maintain a fixed standard of educa¬ 
tional efficiency, and did not hesitate 
to fail such students as did not reach 
that standard. 

HAROr,T> 


Council on Public Health. 

The Council ou Public Health 
created by the Medical Con¬ 
ference In Shanghai, is now pre¬ 
pared to send newspaper copy 
on health subjects to all parts 
of China. For the next few 
months copy will be send once 
each month to subscribers. Each 
article will be from 2,000 to 5,000 
characters long. Dr. W. E. 
Mackliu, of the University of 
Nanking, Medical Department, 
has consented to do a large share 
of the regular editorial work. 
His first article is called ^ 

It is the purpose of the Coun¬ 
cil to provide interesting articles 
on various health subjects, such 
as tuberculosis, smallpox, sew¬ 
age, flies, water supply, etc., 
according to time and season. 
The only condition to be met by 
subscribers at the present time 
Is a promise to hold the copy 
till the first issue of their paper 
after the first of each month 
(universal calender). 

Please bring the contents of 
this notice to the attention of 
those having charge of Chinese 
newspapers in your city, A 
sample copy article will be .sent 
on request. Address the secre¬ 
tary, W. W. Peter, M.D., 

4 Quiusan Gardens, Shanghai. 


Report of East China Educational 
Association Meeting. 

The object of this brief report 
is simply to point out .some of 
the most salient features of the 
di.sciis.sions in the meeting of the 
Educational A.ssociation. Most, 
if not all, the papers read will 
be published elsewhere. La.st 
on the programme, but first in 
interest and time consumed, was 
the uniform curriculum submitted 
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by the East China Educational 
Union and already adopted by 
several missions. The discus¬ 
sion was decidedly adverse to 
the curriculum, partly through 
a failure to recognize the fact 
that the curriculum was intended 
to indicate the lowest passable 
standard rather than an ideal in 
even a normal standard, but 
largely on the ground that it 
failed to recognize recent con¬ 
structive educational movements 
in China and America. Con¬ 
formity to the government no¬ 
menclature in grading schools, 
and conformity to the govern¬ 
ment curriculum especially in 
Chinese subjects was urged by 
Dr. Fong Sec and others. The 
socialization of the school and 
the curriculum, that is the adapt¬ 
ing of our schools to the prep¬ 
aration of our students for liv¬ 
ing was an insistent note in the 
discussion. 

The discussion of the standard 
curriculum was only one phase 
of a general tendency to “get 
together” and utilize each 
other’s experience. To this end 
a committee was appointed to 
visit and report upon the middle 
schools of the three provinces. 
There was an insistent call for 
some sort of supervision which 
should.co-ordinate all our schools 
and increase their efficiency. 

The question of liealth in con¬ 
nection with mission schools was 
emphasized by the presence of 
the Public Health exhibit ar¬ 
ranged for the meeting of the 
Medical Missionary Association 
and by three papers on the 
programme. The need that mis¬ 
sion sclmols slicnld be models in 
respect to medical inspection and 
supervision was recognized. 
Serious attention was given to 
the question of simplified spell¬ 
ing and phonetics in teaching 
English to Chinese. The prob¬ 
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lems of Anglo-Chinese educa¬ 
tion were discussed at some 
length. Discussion of several 
other important papers was 
crow'ded out on account of lack 
of time. 

The attendance and interest 
at the meeting were excellent. 


Bible Teaching In Station Classes. 

In North China when farming 
operations are at a standstill 
during the winter, station classes 
are very largely held both for 
men and women, with the result 
that much scriptural instruction 
can be given. The writer has for 
some years given attention to the 
work of visiting churches and 
holding Bible classes of one or 
two weeks’ duration for Church 
members and local preachers. 

This plan has several points 
of interest and has proved profit¬ 
able in many ways. 

1. The coming in of a new 
worker for a short time who can 
use fresh methods of presenting 
truth often adds interest to the 
gathering. 

z. The friends attending are 
not distracted by borne affairs, 
and can spend several days with 
three meetings daily for the 
study of God's word. This 
secures a cumulative effect from 
definite teaching not possible by 
attending an ordinary mid-week 
prayer meeting or Sunday preach¬ 
ing service. 

3. The mutual fellowship 
found in those classes is always 
helpful. 

4. It is possible to mark and 
test promising young men who 
will perhaps eventually take up 
longer courses of Bible study. 

5. Christians leave the class 
with a certain amount of Bible 
knowledge which can be used as 
material for sermons in the 
country out-stations and district. 
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In giving a few notes and a 
specimen time table the writer 
gives the procedure found help¬ 
ful in South Central Shansi. 
Plans in other districts might 
need modification. 

It is most helpful if friends 
supply their own food during the 
time of the classes. This is a 
step toward self-support, and it 
has been found better to have a 
class of 20 earnest men willing 
to make some effort towards 
meeting their own need, than a 
larger number who are receiving 
Bible instruction whilst eating 
the ‘ rice’ of the foreigner. Poor 
but worthy men can, of course, 
receive some help, but preferably 
from the native church. 

In all classes the use of a 
blackboard is found advisable. 
Enter eye-gate as well as ear- 
gatej The outline can be written 
up as the teaching proceeds and 
copied down in note book at the 
close of the hour. A blackboard 
at least 4x5 feet and usable both 
sides should be found in every 
station. Note books should be 
daily looked over by foreigner 
in charge to see that outlines are 
being copied down correctly. 

The program for the day gen¬ 
erally runs as follows; 

A.M. 

7.00. Prayer meeting with repeti¬ 
tion of scripture. This meeting is led 
by native friends in turn and no 
preaching is allowed. 

9.30-10.00. All meet in class room 
and silently read the chapter for the 
morning class. 

10.00-11.30. Teaching of lesson. 
Outline then copied down from board 
in student’s note book; 

P.M. 

*.30-3.00. Silent preparation of af¬ 
ternoon lesson chapter. 

3.00-4.15. Lesson taught. No notes 
allowed during teaching hour as it 
distracts both class and teacher if 
fall attention is not given. 

5.00-6.00. Street preaching. 
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7.30-9.00. Evening meeting led by 
foreigner. This meeting varies much 
in character. Sometimes it is a song 
service with plenty of hymns and 
choruses, at others a prayer meeting, 
again narratives from various mission 
lands are related, or five minutes 
addresses given and criticized. Stu¬ 
dents may be asked to draw a subject 
and speak impromptu. Frequently 
an Old Testament story is announced 
during the day to be told in narrator's 
own words and no points missed. 

Doubtless matty of these sta¬ 
tion classes for meu and women 
are being held. This plan 
with modifications can be carried 
out, and all who have taken 
up this form of work will 
bear testimony to its abundant 
helpfulness. By this means our 
brethren come into intimate re¬ 
lation with the foreign pastor, 
receive stimulus from fellowship 
with their fellow Christians, and 
best of all are brought under the 
influence of the Word of God 
and are more fully equipped for 
their Christian walk and service. 

W. P. Knight. 
Plngyangfu, Shausi. 


Third Report of the Bible Teach¬ 
ers’ Training School for Women. 

Nanking, China. 

The work of the school the 
past year has been characterized 
by a quiet progress and a spirit 
of earnestness on the part of the 
students. There is a beautiful 
spirit of harmony in the school, 
and the prayer life of the students 
Is a constant inspiration to us. 

Mr.s. Price’s never-failiug en¬ 
thusiasm has kept the students 
full of interest in the work of 
her department. Miss Ei, in 
her position as house mother 
and teacher of the Epistles, has 
given to the school its deep 
spiritual tone, and she has proved 
herself invaluable to the school. 
Miss Snyder has continued her 
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work as organ instructor, and 
her department has become so 
popular that nearly all the stu¬ 
dents are taking lessons on the 
organ. We feel that to acquire 
the ability to play the organ, 
and the study of vocal music, are 
two very importaut parts of the 
training of Christian workers. 
During the spring term Mrs. W. 
R. Stewart gave a course in Job 
which was attended by several 
outside of the school. This 
autumn Miss Esther Butler has 
taken charge of the course in Mi¬ 
nor Prophets. This term we have 
also been especially favored by 
Miss Nash of Eos Angeles giving 
a course in physical culture. Eng¬ 
lish is taught to those who have 
studied English, but we have no 
class in beginning English. The 
students have continued to take 
their Homiletics and one class in 
Church History at the Seminary. 

As our school is centrally 
located we were privileged to 
have the Bible classes which 
were held in preparation for the 
Eddy campaign here. On each 
Tuesday and Friday for nearly 
two months, over sixty of the 
best teachers, students, and 
Bible-women from the various 
denominations of the city met for 
Bible study under the leadership 
of Mrs. Stewart and Miss Shaw. 
These classes were not a part of 
our regular school work> but it 
accomplished one of the objects 
for which this school was opened, 
namely, an increased interest in 
Bible study. The Institute held 
before the Eddy meetings and 
the meetings themselves as well 
as the follow-up work have been 
of benefit to the students. 

Our presetit enrollment is 
fourteen, thirteen regular stu¬ 
dents and one special student. 
The total enrollment since the 
last report was submitted has 
been twenty-seven, seventeen 


regular students and ten special 
students. The personnel of the 
student body is unique; some 
are girls from high school, 
some have been teachers, others 
are more elderly, have a good 
Chinese education, have been 
Bible-womeu, and have come for 
more training. Shantung, Fu¬ 
kien, Hunan, Kiangsu, Anhwei, 
Chekiang, and Kiangsi have all 
sent us students, while Evangel¬ 
ical, Anglican, Calvinist, and 
Arminian are all “ one in Christ 
Jesus.” The value to the church 
in China of having leaders in 
Christian work among women 
from various denominations and 
provinces, bound together in 
bonds of friendship, prayer, and 
co-operation, cannot be esti¬ 
mated. 

The chapel exercises are times 
of blessing. Ou Tuesday morn¬ 
ings different city pastors lead 
the service, and they bring to 
us messages full of inspiration. 
On Thursday mornings at the 
Report and Prayer Hour we 
have the students report their 
outside work and special objects 
for prayer are presented. This 
is one of the most helpful hours 
of the w'hole week. 

This week Miss Ruth Paxson 
has been with us two days and 
each day has given two addresses 
on “The Spiritual Equipment 
of the Spiritual Worker.” Her 
ringing messages on “ Heart 
Purity,” “ Rove,” and the “ lu- 
filling of the Holy Spirit” have 
been of great blessing to the 
students. 

All of the students have re¬ 
gular work in the churches on 
Sunday. Some of them have 
two Sunday School classes each 
Sunday. Miss Ri with one of 
the pupils goes to the jail to visit 
the women prisoners. The Sun¬ 
day School here has been kept 
up with interest, and as a result 
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of this work one student has 
entered Miss Peters’ school, 
while others are wanting to enter 
some church. Some of the stu¬ 
dents have outside work one or 
two afternoons in the week. In 
June we had our first Commence¬ 
ment, and a class of three was 
graduated. Miss King of Yang- 
chow gave us an inspiring 
address on “ Serving Our Gener¬ 
ation,” and the entire program 
gave evidence of thorough work 
done by the students. 

In the afternoon of Com¬ 
mencement Day the contest was 
held for the prizes offered by 
Mrs. W. R, Stewart to the best 
readers. Three prizes were pre¬ 
sented, the first to Mrs. Tsu, the 
second to Mrs. Tai, and the 
third to Miss Shen, and the 
effort made to gain a prize has 
made a marked improvement in 
the reading of all the students. 

With the exception of the 
time when we were preparing 
for the Kddy Campaign, a Nor¬ 
mal Sunday School class has 
been held on Monday afternoons, 
which has been attended by 
some of the teachers of the city. 
We very much want that the 
Sunday School Department of 
the school shall be strengthened. 
Snch a department will be of 
great value to the city Sunday 
Schools, and invaluable to our 
students when they go out to 
work in other stations. We also 
hope to be able to open a 


mission study class so that the 
pupils may have a world-wide 
view of the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

To accomplish what we believe 
this school should do for those 
who are sent to tis for a two 
years’ course, we must have a 
stronger faculty. We cannot 
have a strong school without a 
strong faculty. And, again, we 
would ask for a permanent build¬ 
ing for the school. We can add 
only a few more pupils in this 
present building, and while it 
has been just what we have 
needed these two years, yet we 
feel that we must soon have a 
home for the school. A Chinese 
pastor said to me a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘Five years ago some of 
ns covenanted together to pray 
for an advanced Bible school for 
women, and we feel that this 
school is an answer to our 
prayers.” 

The beginning has been small, 
but we believe that this school 
is to answer a definite need in 
China. It is a sacred trust 
which has been put into our 
hands. Shall we not with a 
large faith make plans for the 
coming year, believing that this 
school is one of God’s appointed 
agencies for helping fulfill the 
prophecy, “For the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea” ? 


Ei.i,A C. Shaw. 
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BIRTHft. DEATHS. 


AT Siatilu, December 3rd, 19I4, to 
Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Charter, E. B. 
M., a son (Harold Rennison). 

Ax Lancliowfu, January 4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Wki,LER, C. T, M., 
a daughter (Dilian Geraldine), still¬ 
born. 

Ax Hongkong, January 13th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. h. McPherson, Y. M, 
C. A., a daughter (Katherine Ethel). 

Ax Chenchow, January 14th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. P. H. Downing, A. P. M., 
a daughter (Louise). 

Ax Nauchang, January 15th, to Rev, 
and Mrs. W. R. Johnson, M. E. M., 
a son (James Bashford). 

AX Paotingfu, January 20th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Ct,ACK, Y. M. C. A., 
a daughter (Constance Elizabeth). 

At Tungchow, January 23rd, to Rev, 
and Mrs. Howard S. Gaet, A. B. 
C. F. M,, a son (Wendell We.st), 

At Yencheng, January 23rd, to Dr, 
and Mrs. J. W, Hewetx, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Elizabeth Gertrude). 

Ax Kashiug, February 3rd, to Rev, 
and Mrs. A. W. March, A. P. M., 
Hangchow, a .son (Paul Herriott). 

Ax Huchow, February 8th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. JAMES V. Latimer, A. B. M., 
a daughter (Janet Havens), 

AX San Yuan, February 8th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Watson, E. B. M., a 
Bon (James Wreford). 

Ax Nanking, February 14th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Peter, Y. M. C. A., 
a son (Hollis William). 

Ax Kingman, February 15th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Joel S. Johnson, S. A. 
M. C., a son (Winston Sigfrid 
Allen). 

MARRIAGES. 

Ax Kiehsiu, January 7th, Mr. R, T. 
W. Gornjtzka to Miss J. J. Over- 
seth, both of the C. I. M. 

Ax Paoning, January 15th, Mr. P. A. 
Bruce, to Miss J. I, Cassels, both 
of the C, I. M. 

AX Sianfu, January 21st, Mr. H. 
Swenson to Miss K. Moll, both 
of the C. I. M. 

AX Kaifeng, February 6tli, Dr. G. E. 
King to Miss C. Shaw, both of the 
C. I. M, 

Ax Hankow, February i6th, Mr. H. 
L. Bourne to Miss M. H. Gordon, 
both of the C. I. M. 

AT Shanghai, February 22nd, Rev. 
Robert Stewart McHardy, E. 
B. M., to Miss Mary Wilson of 
Carlisle. 


Ax Chengtu, January 3rd, MarGareX 
Vincent, beloved wife of Dr, H. 
W. Irwin, M. E. M. 

Ax Soochow, January 31st, Mar¬ 
garet Lanning, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. 0 . C. CrAW’Eord, A. P. 
M., aged nine years aud three 
months, from typhoid-malaria. 

Ax Peking, February 19th, Mr. J. N. 
Edsnblom, C. I. M., from typhus 
and typhoid fever. 

ARRIVALS. 

January 2lBt, Rev. and Mrs. W. W. 
Gibson, E. W. M. 

January 31st, Rev. C. H. PARSONS 
and Mr. F. S. Barling, both C. I, M. 

February 3r<l, Miss Rawlings, 
A. B. M. U.; Mr. and Mrs. Carson 
aud child. Misses L. Fkazey, P. 
Ssidelmann, M. Thomas and L. C. 
BrAnscomb, and Rev. Charles 
SeArlha, all M. E. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Plopper, F. C. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. F. J. Lee and child, 4 . C. M., Mr. 
and Mrs. E.R. Strother, U. S. C, E. 

February loth, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Huntley Davidson, F, F. M. A., 
and Dr. and Mrs. Reeds, C. P. M., 
and Dr. Struthers and wife, C. P. M. 

February I2tb, Mr, F. M. MohlER, 
Y. M. C. A. 

February i8tb, Mr. and Mrs. Raw- 
LINSOn, F. F. M. a., and Misses WlL- 
LIS and Waddington, both E. B. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

January 22nd, Dr. and Mrs, A. C. 
Hutcheson and three children, S. 
P. M., and Rev. C. F. McRae, A. C, 
M., all for U. S. A. 

January 25th, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Sawdon, and Miss A. S. Marrs, all 
F. F. M, A.; Rev, and Mrs. W. Row- 
Ley and daughter, E. W. M., and Miss 
Miles, E. M, M. 

January 29th, Rev. J. R. Graham, 
S. P. M., and Miss C. Fullerton, 
A. C. M. 

February 3rd, Rev. and Mrs. 
George B. Neumann, Master 
Wilbur Irwin and Misses Gert¬ 
rude Tyler, and Lura Hefty, 
all M. E. M., and Mr. and Mrs. 
McCarthy, a. C. M. 

February 8th, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Evans and two children, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. W. Thomasson, Misses 0. C. 
Lucas and M. E. Water.*?, all C. I. 
M., Mr. H. S. Bruton, A. C, M., Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas, C. M. S., and Mr. 
aud Mrs. A. B. Claxton, L. M. S. 

February 21st, Miss T. L. Paine, 
A. C. M., and Mr. aud Mrs. A. V. 
Gray, A. P. M. 
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Editorial 

Missionaries are sometimes slow to 
tTbe ii^inese llbea jgalize that the Chinese have ideas of 
0 a v>a on. regard to their relation 

to one another, their moral obligations, and the next world. 
After one has been in China long enough to be able to pene¬ 
trate into the Chinese mind, he is sometimes surprised at the 
similarity between some of the ideas lie tries to preach about 
and the things that the Chine.se think about, and to a certain 
extent act upon. When it comes to the problem of moral 
training and nurture the ideas of the Confucian and the Chri.s- 
tian moralist to a certain extent run parallel, but the Confucian 
fails because he has no idea of a spiritual dynamic that will 
pick up a man that is down and make him a promising object 
of moral and spiritual nurture. After reading the article by 
Mr. Vale on the ‘‘Chinese Idea of Salvation ” one can realize 
that the Chinese are yearning for something, and something 
beyond this life. I'liey believe also that wrong-doing brings 
its own punishment. The necessity for all moral and spiritual 
effort to proceed from the heart is not a new idea to most Chi¬ 
nese, though in practice they seem to ignore it. Such religion as 
they have centres around self-interest—a motive that in the past 
has, in the west, been emphasized in urging people to become 
Christians more than it is now—and consequently does not take 
.sufficient practical notice of the needs of others, while theorizing 
about our obligations in regard to such needs, The mi,ssionary 
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presents a salvation that is not dependent on men, is not a 
prerogative of one class, and yet is necessary for all. It is a 
salvation, moreover, that even in this life breaks the bonds that 
human beings seek to put upon one another, for Christianity 
treats men on the plane of their common humanity and human 
needs, not on that of artificial social customs. One great lack 
of the religious life of the Chinese is spiritual experience. 
Christianity is primarily a religion of the spirit. The Chinese 
are doing many things for religious ends, but the performance 
thereof lacks vitality. In Chinese religions there is much 
that is bad, some things that are useless and unnecessary, 
and a residue that is valuable. The realization of a living 
Saviour will supply what is lacking both in the conception 
and the practice of religion, and personal loyalty to this living 
Saviour will furnish a motive that will make religion the living 
thing it ought to be. 






Atedionar^ Work In 
tbe Seventeeatb 
Century 


The article by the Rev. Father J. Ver- 
dier, S- J., on “Missionary Work in China 
during the Seventeenth Century,” will be 
welcomed as recalling the difficulties of 
a period of which we do not think frequently enough, and 
bringing to our attention something of the work done by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The modern missionary has his 
difficulties which, while they do not so frequently entail 
physical suffering, do not in subtlety and persistence fall far 
behind those referred to in this article. Yet it is because of 
what has been done and suffered in the past, which so easily 
becomes dim, that we of to-day are able to work with the 
freedom and scope which characterizes our work. While 
unable to forget the differences which lie between the work 
of the Church treated in this article and that of the Protestant 
Churches we cauuot injustice overlook the coiitributiou made by 
the Roman Catholic Church in common with others who have 
sought to help China. The article was prepared for, and read 
before, the Nanking Missionary Association. Father Verdier 
says that it was compiled from different sources, but particul¬ 
arly from articles written by the Rev. Father T. Brucken, S. J., 
one of the living men who is the best acquainted with the 
religious history of the period treated in the article. Some 
of the articles which have been used in the preparation of the 
one we publish can be found in “FtudesReligieuses.” Another 
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article used is one on “Chinese Rites” in the “Dictiomiaire de 
Theologie Catliolique.” Many interesting items can be found 
also in the “American Catholic Encyclopedia.” If a solution 
to the outstanding differences between the Roman and Pro¬ 
testant churches is to be found it can only come through 
a clear understanding by both sides of the contribution made 
by each to the establishment of Christianity in China. 

i;: ;1< 

In the February and March issues the Japan 
^ gives considerable attention to the 

recent visit of Dr. Shailer Matthews and Dr. 
Sydney E. Gulick, as ambassadors from the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America to the Japanese Church 
Federation. While the conferences held under the presidency 
of Dr. Mott were significant as an expression of the attitude of 
occidental to oriental Christians, yet the official character of 
this visit gives it just a little more weight. The fact that the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ embraces seventeen 
million Christians and thirty denominations while the Japanese 
Church Federation only has seventy thousand Christians and 
seven denominations does not indicate any condescension on the 
part of American Christians, This visit is significant in that it 
draws attention to the essential unity of Christianity, and proves 
that Kingdom interests are rising superior to any others. The 
false distinction between the Church and the world that has led 
Christians to ignore the needs of humanity is passing away. 
In addition to pointing men the way to Heaven, Christians 
have practical duties on earth. One of these is referred to by 
the editor of the Japan Evangelist as “ the creation of an 
international Christian conscience. ” For instance, possibly 
few Christians want war but so far, as has been pointed out, 
Christianity has not attained sufficient moral force to prevent 
it, firstly because the desires of all Christians are not focussed 
on the elimination of war strongly euough to overcome all other 
mundane desires, and secondly because the full force of the 
Christian attitude against war has not yet found a way to make 
itself felt. Such an organ for the expression of the Christian 
ideal and the use of the international Christian conscience is 
being developed in such organizations as the F'ederal Couucil 
of the Churches of Christ, the Japanese Church Federation, 
the China Continuation Committee and others. When all 
the forces of Christianity are linked up we may expect utter- 
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Gblna Continue 
tion Committee. 


ances on these problems of human relationships that will have 
the strength to put an end to such a monstrosity as war. 
Then the day will come when Christianity, without saddling 
itself with the minutiae of politics, will yet make itself felt in 
all moral issues, which is equivalent to saying in everything 
affecting humanity. This visit is significant as reminding us 
that every human interest is the interest of the Church. 

^ * 

The report of the seventh meeting of 
the Executive of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee suggests, of course, only 
the bare outlines of a vast amount of work. There are, 
undoubtedly, some who would like things to go faster, but 
there is a tremendous amount of work to be done in clearing the 
ground and understanding the problems that are to be solved 
by united effort, for only the fullest information will warrant 
a satisfactory judgement on any problem tackled. It is in the 
gathering up of information and bringing together of those 
who have heretofore worked apart for the discussion of 
mutual problems that the China Continuation Committee is 
doing its best work at present, and yet the report indicates more 
than the fact that the China Continuation Committee is acting 
as a clearing house for the work of missions in China. The 
plans for the organization of the Christian Publishers Associa¬ 
tion is the direct outcome of the activities of the Committee. 
This association will be able to consider the problem of 
adequate distribution and the gathering and collating of the 
facts bearing upon missionary publishing work in China. 
They will, in addition, become a ganglion for the distribution 
of these ideas to those directly affected. 

^ '■)(■ 

The movement to establish a Central 
Missions building in Shanghai referred to 
in the report of the Executive Committee, C. C. C., is a signifi¬ 
cant one. It has only indirectly grown out of the activities 
of the China Continuation Committee. The presence of the 
Committee in Shanghai, however, has served to make it more 
necessary. Canton has such a Missions building and Shanghai 
has long felt the need of one. When established it will make 
the problem of getting in touch with Christian literature and 
other missionary interests in Shanghai a much more simple one 
than it is now. The opening in Shanghai of the Mission 
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Book Company announced for May ist is another move in the 
same direction. We congratulate the promoters and venture 
to state that much aid will be rendered the Missions in China 
as a result. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Mr. Rockefeller has given $50,000 a year for five years on 
condition of raising $20,000 from the various Mission Boards 
interested for the purpose of establishing a Central Mission 
Office in New York. While the immediate benefits of this plan 
will accrue to the principal interdenominational foreign mission 
agencies located in New York, yet such a Central Office will 
also come in time to be a clearing house on a wider scale than 
is now possibly anticipated. One other item in the report of 
the Executive Committee deserves special mention. It is stated 
that the China Council of the American Presbyterian Mission 
and the General Synod of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kuaug Hwei 
are to give special attention to the adoption of the statistical 
forms suggested by a special committee of the Edinburgh Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. We recommend attention to these forms 
on the part of all missions working in China. 

^ 

flew /Rovementa That Chinese Christians together with their 
among Cbtneae compatriots are feeling the force of the new 
Cbrtsttans. regime is evident from the brief summary of 
the leading ideas which are stimulating these Chinese Christians, 
which is given in the article on the “Trend of Thought in the 
Chinese Church.” The attempt on the part of Chinese Chris¬ 
tians to work out these new ideas may tend, in some places, to 
force things a little faster than their foreign colleagues might 
deem wise, yet we believe that the Missionary Body as a 
whole is in full sympathy with the Chinese Christians in their 
attempts to realize their growing consciousness. We believe, 
too, that the best part of the Chinese Church desires to keep in 
close fellowship with their foreign colleagues. In attempting 
to guage our own attitude and relationships it is always well to 
keep in mind the mistakes strewn along the path behind us and 
to remember, as Dr. Woodbridge says, that Chinese Christians 
know but little of the historical reasons for our way of doing 
things. Any attempt to force ideas upon the Chinese leaders 
under present conditions, or to resent their hesitancy to follow 
such ideas will only tend to cut the cord of our influence. 
Whatever else happens we must stay with them no matter how 
difficult the situation may sometimes be. There is a persistent 
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call tor tbe twin virtues of sympathy and patience. Without 
these we can do nothing. The time also is rapidly coming 
when the only justification for the methods and ideas advocated 
by missionaries will be that they represent the clearest solution 
of any existing problem. We rejoice in the signs of life that 
are everywhere apparent around us in the Chinese Church. 

5 )^ 5 |< 

, . , . The; results of the Eddy meetings in 

h'ukien Province have been best where 
there has been a strong Pastor backed up by a few educated 
laymen, provided with a good equipiiieut in the form of 
buildings, etc., and yet there are still unsolved problems with 
regard to fully conserving the results of such evangelistic 
efforts. The areas evangelized necessarily have been some¬ 
what removed from the atmosphere of the local churches. As 
a result many of the ordinary Church members and preachers 
looked upon the meetings as something outside of the Church. 
To illustrate, a large independent Church when asked to 
make a contribution to the Eddy Campaign, replied: “We 
were not consulted about the matter before, why should 
we contribute?’’ vSuch an instance shows the necessity of 
linking up all such efforts closely with the Church life as it 
already exists in order to conserve the results that may be 
obtained. All the classes which were organized after the 
meetings were held either in a central hall or other localities. 
In all such movements a re-actiou is unavoidable, but it was 
noted that where the classes were held in the Churches the 
results obtained were much better. Everything, therefore, that 
can be done to link enquirers with the ordinary Church life 
tends to work for the greater conservation of results. Attend¬ 
ance on Church services and Bible reading and other forms 
of Christian activity are habits which take a long time to 
acquire. Here is seen, then, the need of preparing the Church 
to meet in a sympathetic spirit and with clear ideals of service 
and patriotism those who, under a wave of enthusiasm, have 
taken a positive attitude towards Christianity and the first step 
of a long and arduous road. To the problem of conserving 
the results of evangelistic meetings greater attention needs to 
be given, for if people are Induced to take the first step towards 
Christianity and then allowed to drop back there will be 
formed a class that will not only be harder to reach itself but 
will influence adversely all others. 
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Onk currespoudent says that one of the 
present weaknesses of Church work is that 
we do not sufficiently instruct either enqui¬ 
rers or Christians. All too many of those who enter the 
Church are pnt through a course learned in a superficial sort 
of way, sufficient for them to pass an examination for Church 
membership ; but when they have entered the gates all too 
often their instruction stops. The outstanding need of the 
Christian Church in China is an adequate plan for instructing 
in the truths of Christianity those already iu it, and those who 
desire to enter. For instance, too many Pastors and Christian 
workers when once installed cease to grow intellectually. They 
do not seem to realize the need of constant persistent study, of 
the need of keeping up with new ideas. It is true that in 
many cases the necessary literature is out of reach, and yet 
there is also lacking the desire for self-improvement which 
must characterize those Christian workers who are going 
to be able to maintain a position of leadership. What 
is true of Pastors is much more true of Church members. 
Laymen do not take a sufficiently large share of the work of 
the Church, partly because they are not trained to do so. 
While the need for systematic instruction of Church member¬ 
ship has not been overlooked, yet it should be more emphasized, 
and the opportunities for regular instruction in Christian 
truths, and the application thereof to practical life, need to be 
enlarged. This lack of knowledge of the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity and the still more pronounced inability to pass them on 
to others has become painfully evident as the result of the far- 
reaching evangelistic campaigns held recently. And iu the 
midst of our plans to train leaders more attention needs to be 
given to the training of the rank and file in the Christian 
Church. For the newer element of students and merchants the 
Church, as a whole, needs to prepare so as to be able to in¬ 
struct them. As to the starting point in such training courses 
there seems to be no agreement. Some think that a text-book 
of logically connected subjects should be the first thing studied. 
Others think that the Gospel should have first attention. Some 
feel that the disconnected character of the Sunday School 
lessons weakens very considerably the possibilities of using 
them as the basis of training enquirers. The fundamental 
problem is to get Church members and enquirers in touch with 
Christ. Philosophy, training in social service, while important, 
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must come subsequent to that. How can we best enable people 
to realize who Christ is? For the sake of the Church members 
who ought to be trained to teach others, and for the sake of the 
rapidly growing class of those who need to be taught, simplicity 
must mark the studies that are first undertaken, and it would 
seem that either a Gospel or a simple outline life of Christ 
would be the natural starting place. Does not the full application 
of Christian ideals come after the person concerned has taken 
a personal and right attitude to the author of Christianity ? 

^ 3 }: 

In our correspondence and in various speeches 
reports there has recently been reiterated a 

thought which we feel ought to be summarized. 
The frequency with which it is referred to indicates that it 
is one of the main lines along which the Missionary body 
should go while seeking to solve some of the pressing problems 
before it. We refer to the constantly reiterated need for the 
training of leaders. The Sunday School Union is laying 
emphasis on its plans for the training of teachers and the 
training of the laity to take part in the Sunday School. The 
Uanguage Study Commission, which during the winter visited 
eight centres where the study of the Chinese language is being 
carried on by missionaries, felt that the pivot of the problem 
is the training of Chinese teachers. The Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association has recently made a study of the teaching of 
English in the night schools carried on under its auspices. The 
report of the Commission appointed to make this study gives 
most space in the report, outside of the curriculum, to the need 
for training teachers, and for starting the pupils right in the 
elementary stages. Normal schools are on the increase in con¬ 
nection with our educational w’ork. In some centres the fitness 
of Chinese teachers depends on the question, as to whether or not 
they have attended a normal school. The Medical Missionary 
Association has made the need of such training a prominent 
feature in recent discussions, and those connected with the 
special evangelistic efforts that have been put forth during the 
past year feel that the most pressing need in this connection for 
future evangelistic campaigns is the training of class leaders 
who shall be able to help conserve results of future evangelistic 
efforts. These facts speak for themselves and indicate where 
the emphasis in future plans needs to be laid. 


Contributed Articles 


The Chinese Idea of Salvation 

J. VALE. 

Lord in his talk with the woman of Samaria said ; 
I I “Salvation is of the Jews,” meaning, I suppose, that 
the Jews were entrusted with the oracles of God—the 
true guide to the way of salvation. It is quite evident 
from the general attitude of this woman, that she would not be 
inclined to agree with this statement of our Lord’s. In fact 
we know that the Samaritans thought their way of salvation 
just as good as that of the Jews; many a battle having been 
fought over this question by the two peoples, because of their 
respective convictions that they had the truth and knew the 
way of salvation, each better than the other. 

To-day we Christians say: “Salvation is through faith 
in Christ,” meaning by this that Christ is the God-appointed 
way by which men must be saved. In the day when Christ 
said “ Salvation is of the Jews,” there were other nations then 
existing, each holding their own ideas as to how salvation 
was to be won. 

To-day, too, apart from Christianity, every religious system 
has its own ideas of salvation and how it is to be accomplished, 
but as the object of this paper is to discuss the Chinese idea of 
salvation, we need not touch on the respective merits of these 
various systems. 

As any system dealing with the idea of man’s salvation 
must take into consideration man’s moral nature and his final 
destiny, we must first try to find out what Chinese religious 
teachers and philosophers have had to say on these subjects and 
then draw from these our conclusions on the subject as a whole. 

First, then, what are the Chinese beliefs regarding the 
moral nature of man ? Like most other nations, the Chinese 
have endeavoured to account for the material universe and man, 
but their efforts have not been very successful or convincing. 

Dr. Wells Williams in discussing this subject says “Chi¬ 
nese historians have endeavoured to explain the creation and 
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origin of the world around them, but ignorant of the sublime 
fact that tliere is one Creator who upholds his works by the 
word of his power, they have invented various modes to 
account for it, and wearied themselves in theorizing and dis¬ 
puting with each other.” 

The orthodox Confucianist would probably endorse the fob 
lowdng statement by one of their members, “Who knows the 
affairs of remote antiquity, since no authentic records have 
come down to us? In the primeval ages no historical records 
were kept. Why then, since the ancient books that described 
those times were burnt by Ts‘in, should we misrepresent those 
remote ages, and satisfy ourselves with vague fables? How¬ 
ever, as everything except heaven and earth must have a cause 
it is clear that they must have alw^ays existed, and that cause 
produced all sorts of men and beings, and endowed them with 
various qualities. But it must have been man who in the 
beginning produced all things on earth and who may therefore 
be viewed as the lord and from whom rulers derive their 
dignities.” Others who have tried to face the problem imagine 
that the world owes its existence to the retroactive agency of 
the dual powers yzn and yang which formed the outline of the 
universe and were themselves influenced by their own creation. 
A more popular account of the creation is attributed to an 
ancient worthy named Pankii. He is pictured as holding a 
chisel and mallet in his bands, splitting and “fashioning vast 
masses of granite floating confusedly in space. Behind the 
openings bis powerful band has made are seen the sun, moon, 
and stars, monuments of bis stupendous labors ; at his right 
hand, inseparable companions of his toils, but whose generation 
is left in obscurity, stand the dragon, the phoenix and the 
tortoise and sometimes the unicorn, divine types and progenitors 
with himself of the animal creation. His efforts were continued 
18,000 years and by small degrees he and his work increased; 
the heavens rose, the earth spread out and thickened and Panku 
grew in stature, six feet every day, till his labours done, he 
died for the benefit of his handwork. His head became 
mountains, his breath wind and clouds, and his voice thunder, 
his limbs were changed into the four poles, his veins into 
rivers, his sinews into undulations of the earth’s surface and his 
flesh into fields, his beard was turned into stars, his skin and 
his hair into herbs and trees, and his teeth, bones and marrow 
into metals, rocks and precious stones, his dropping sweat 
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increased to rain and lastly the insects whicli stuck to his body 
were transformed into people! ” (Middle Kingdom.) 

From this brief account of the creation we must hasten on 
to the moral nature of man and here we are on firmer footing 
and get a clearer idea of man’s position in the universe. At a 
very early date the moral nature of man was a subject of dis¬ 
cussion amongst the Chinese and one of the earliest statements 
on this subject dates from B.C. 2100. From this we learn 
“that tlie wisdom heart is minute and subtle,” that is the 
germ of virtue is small and feeble; also “ that the ‘human’ 
heart is in constant jeopardy. That is it is beset with danger 
and prone to evil.” 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, commenting on these two sentences 
in connection with his chart of the heart, says, “ Quaint and 
ill-defined they have been retained in use through this long period 
as a simple expression of an obvious truth, recording as the 
result of a nation’s experience that ‘to err is human.’ They 
contain no nice distinction as to the extent to which our nature 
is infected with evil, but intimate that its general condition is 
such that the word ‘ human ’ may fairly be placed in antithesis 
to wisdom and virtue.” 

This earliest statement on the nature of man whilst not 
explicitly stating that it is evil and sinful yet at least admits 
that it is “prone to err.” 

This opinion, however, is not the one maintained by 
many Chinese ethical writers, they, with a few notable excep¬ 
tions, hold that human nature is radically good. This view 
was current in the fifth century before Christ, in the time of 
Confucius, but was not broached by him. The age following, 
however, was characterized by a spirit of investigation. The 
moral nature of man became a principal subject of discussion 
and every position admitted by the subject was successively 
occupied by some leading mind. 

The grandson of Confucius was the first to advance a 
theory which implied the goodness of human nature. 

The next to take up this theory and work it into a distinct 
doctrine was Mencius, a disciple of Confucius w'ho lived in 
B.C. 317. 

Another view of this subject was advanced by Kaotze, a 
contempory of Mencius. His contention was that man’s nature 
is destitute of any moral tendency and wholly passive uuder 
the plastic hand of education. 
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The following discussion between these two preserved in 
the writings of Mencius is iuteresting. 

“ Nature,” said Kaotze,” ” is a stick of timber, and good¬ 
ness is the vessel that is carved ont of it.” 

“The wooden bowl,” replied Mencius, “is not a natural 
product of the timber, but the tree requires to be destroyed in 
order to produce it. Is it necessary to destroy man’s nature in 
order to make him good?” “Then,” said Kaotze, varying 
his illustration “human nature may be compared with a stream 
of water ; open a sluice to the east and it flows to the east, open 
one to the west and it flows to the west, equally indifferent 
is human nature with regard to good and evil.” 

“ Water, ” rejoined Mencius, “ is indifferent as to the east 
or west; but has it no choice between up and down ? Now 
human nature inclines to good, as water does to run downward. 
The evil it does is the effect of interference, just as water may 
be forced to run up hill. Man inclines to virtue, as water does 
to flow downward, or as the wild beast does to seek the forest.” 

Still another view of human nature was advanced by a 
philosopher named Hstiin. Dr. Legge gives this writer’s essay 
in full in the prolegomenon of his translation of the works of 
Mencius. This philosopher took the ground that human nature 
is evil. “The influence of education he extolled in even 
higher terms than the philosopher Kao, maintaining that what¬ 
ever good it produces it achieves by a triumph over nature, 
which is taught to yield obedience to the dictates of prudence. 
Virtue is the slow result of teaching, and vice the spontaneous 
fruit of neglected nature.” Yet another view of human nature is 
that of the philosopher Yang, about the commencement of the 
Christian era. This philosopher endeavoured to combine these 
opposite views, each contained important truth but neither of 
them the whole truth ; for while human nature possessed bene¬ 
volent affections and a conscience approving good, it had also 
perverse desires and a will that chose the evil. It was therefore 
both bad and good and the character of each individual took 
its complexion, as virtuous or vicious, according to the class 
of qualities most cultivated. 

Still yet another view was advanced at a later stage by 
Chu Hsi, the authorized expositor of the classics. This 
philosopher’s theory was somewhat similar to Plato’s account 
of the origin of evil. His object was to remove the contradic¬ 
tion of the various views advanced by the philosophers already 
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quoted. According to his theory human nature evidently par¬ 
takes of the three principal systems referred to above, profess¬ 
ing according to the first, to vindicate the original goodness of 
human nature, yet admitting with another, that it contains 
some elements of evil—and thus virtually symbolizing with the 
third, which represents it as a mixed character. 

According to Dr. Martin, “Mencius gained the day in the 
great controversy on this subject. The philosophers Hsiiin and 
Yang were placed on the Index Expurgatorius of the literary 
tribunal and the advocate of Iniman nature was promoted to 
the second place among the oracles of the Kmpire for having 
added a new doctrine or developed a latent one in the Confucian 
System.” 

Dr. Martin then adds; “Notwithstanding this addition 
to the national creed, the ancient aphorism of Shun, B.C. ijioo, 
(above quoted) is still held in esteem; and a genuine Confucian, 
in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, still places the 
root of evil in the hwnan heart.” 

All the foregoing quotations fairly represent even the 
present-day thought of the Confucian school on the subject of 
man’s moral nature. 

We must, however, add the views of the Taoist and 
Buddhist systems on this subject in order to make the Chinese 
beliefs on this important question more complete, 

Laotze held with Confucius that man’s nature was good 
aud that he who avoided the snare of the world, and acted in 
all things in conformity with the uncontaminated instincts of 
that nature would possess Tao and would eventually return 
home to Tao. It is the wisdom of this world and the knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil, which is the ruin of man. 

The Buddhists whilst acknowledging no First Cause or 
Conscious Ruling Power, hold that the human soul revolves 
perpetually in the iirii of fate, liable to endless ills as a result 
of sin aud enjoys no real good. 

In their view there is no sense or meaning in the existence 
of this world, no sense or meaning in all our best faculties ; 
there is nothing to hope for aud nothing to strive for. 

They teach that when men or animals die their souls 
come to life again in another body according to the merits or 
wrongs of their past and that the great secret is to become 
a Buddha, which can only be accomplished by a virtuous 
life. 
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Having endeavoured to find out what the Chinese religious 
systems teach regarding the moral nature of man we must uow 
hasten on to consider: — 

2 . The Chinese beliefs regarding the final destiny of the 
human race. 

Life as represented by man as he exists, was the study of 
Confucius. The question whence man came or whither he is 
going never troubled him. He ignored if he did not deny those 
cardinal doctrines of religion, the immortality of the soul and 
the personal existence of God, both of which were currently 
received in his day and when his pupils proposed inquiries 
respecting a future state, he either discouraged them or answered 
ambiguously. 

From very ancient times the Chinese have believed that 
the soul of the dead lives in the grave with the body and 
dispenses blessings to the members of the family. 

The attempts in these early days were rather to prolong 
life upon earth than to prepare for a life beyond the grave. 
Gradually, however, the belief iu a future existence began to 
force itself upon the minds of the thinking men of those days ; 
and philosophers of the Taoist school soon began to influence 
the thought of their day and man’s final destiny became a 
subject of grave discussion with the learned leaders of this sect. 

The soul was regarded by these philosophers as a material 
substance, though of a more refined quality than the body it 
inhabits. Liable to dissolution together with the body it may 
be rendered capable of surviving the wreck by undergoing a 
previous discipline. Even the body is capable of becoming 
invulnerable by the stroke of death, so that the etherealized 
form will, instead of being laid in the grave, be w^afted away to 
the abodes of the genii. “The leading principle of Taoism, 
of w'hich their dogma concerning the human soul is only a 
particular application, is tiiat every species of matter possesses a 
soul—a subtle essence that may become endowed with individual 
conscious life.” 

A certain number of higliminded philosophers iu the Taoist 
sect became weary of their quest after satisfaction and a pro¬ 
longed existence by the ordinary methods employed by the 
common people. They, therefore, sought after more direct 
methods of obtaining long life. They studied the grasses and 
the herbs for the pmpose of discovering the elixir of life. They 
practised breathing also. They argued that as yang is the 
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male principle of life the more that can be retained in the body 
the longer will the body survive the destructive influences of 
the juVr or the principle of death. 

Tills class of men could not find a permanent home in this 
mundane world and so at an early stage there arose stories 
about the wonderful places where they lived. 

These men also stirred up the common people implant¬ 
ing in them the longings for a better land with ideal sur¬ 
roundings and without the limitations and disappointments 
of this world. 

The first conception of a paradise amongst the Chinese 
was therefore the place where these immortals lived. Buddhism 
came to China long after these ideas had taken firm hold on 
the Chinese mind. It came with a heaven well developed. 
Two new factors, however, were added to those already existing 
in the Taoist teaching, viz.^ goodness was made the way by 
which entrance to paradise was obtained. Attachment to 
Amitbha Bnddha, the ruler of the Western paradise, was 
also made one condition of entrance to that happiness. The 
Buddhist conception of heaven as a place of every form of 
happiness was much more attractive to the Chinese and very 
soon superceded the more gloomy idea of the Taoists. The 
Buddhist conception is the one that holds the minds of the 
people of China even to the present day. 

Having considered, at some length, wdiat the three reli¬ 
gions systems of China, have to say on the two great questions 
of man’s moral nature and his final destiny, we are now in a 
better position to deal with our main subject, viz.^ the Chinese 
idea of salvation. 

Taking the foregoing selections from the three religions 
of China as a fair statement of their beliefs, I think we shall 
see first :— 

1. That all three systems agree that man is in need of 
salvation. 

2. That the three systems do not agree as to the methods 
by which man’s salvation is to be accomplished. 

3. But all three agree that man can work out his own 
salvation. 

I. All agree that man is in need of salvation. 

There can be no question on this point in regard to the 
teachings of Taoism and Buddhism but some may be inclined 
to disagree with this conclusion in regard to Confucianism. 
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In discussing this question we are at once met with the 
query: What is Confucianism, Taoism or Buddhism ? Or in 
another form who are Confucianists, Taoists, and Buddliists ? 
Even those well acquainted with the religious beliefs of the 
Chinese are often puzzled by this question ; and statistics which 
divide the Chinese people under these three heads are sure to be 
misleading and incorrect. 

It is true that the orthodox Confucianist bolds to the. 
dogma that man’s nature is good ; but even he admits that by 
contact with the w'^orld this original goodness is soon contam¬ 
inated. He does not have any heaven or hell by which to urge 
men to goodness, his sphere is this present world. If man sins 
it is against society or the state—sin hinders his fulfillment 
of his obligations to society and the state. So from the 
Confucianist’s point of view man is only in need of a social 
salvation—a salvation which will fit him to fulfil his duty as 
a statesman, as a son, or any of the other duties which devolve 
Upon man as a member of the society or the state in which 
he lives. 

As to sin against a holy God the Confucianist has no 
conception of such a thing. Sin in his view “is a feature, a 
necessary feature, in nature or in the nature of things, so it 
cannot be so very guilty after all.” 

It was this lack in Confucianism that gave Taoism its 
opportunity. Laotze and his immediate followers finding that 
the people were not satisfied with the ideas of Confucius, 
developed an idea of immortality and a heaven. They found 
that the people as they looked abroad on nature, could not con¬ 
fine their thoughts within the cautious positivism of Confucius. 
They were fascinated by mystery and felt that in nature were 
elements of the supernatural which they could not ignore even 
if they did not understand them. 

The Taoists whilst teaching that man’s nature was good 
yet admitted that this goodness w'assoon obliterated or ruined by 
contact with the world and the knowledge of good and evil. 
They soon developed the idea of immorality and a future place 
of bliss but this they restricted to a certain class ; it was not for 
the common people but only for those known as the “ immor¬ 
tals.” Entrance, moreover, into this place of bliss depended 
upon the elixir of life. Corporeal immortality to be conquered 
by labourious discipline •, an immortality which was not the 
heritage of the many, but might become the prize of the few, 
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had for them attractions far stronger than a shadow existence 
in the land of spirits ; and they sought it with an eagerness 
amounting to frenzy. The Buddhists spoke with no uncertain 
sound as to man’s need of a salvation. They taught that the 
human soul revolved perpetually in the urn of fate because of 
its sin and was liable to endless ills, as a result of its sinful 
ways during its existence in this world. 

The doctrine of retribution was clearly taught by both the 
Taoists and the Buddhists. Buddhism, too, enlarged the idea of 
paradise and brought it within the reach of the common people. 

Now as to our second point : 

2. That the three systems do not agree as to the methods 
by which man’s salvation should be accomplished. 

The Confucianist rather grudginly admits that he is in 
need even of a moral salvation. His ideas of Salvation are 
utterly different from those of the other two systems. He has 
a good deal of the spirit of the Pharisee who thanks God that 
he is not as other men. His idea of salvation is the rectifying 
of the heart and the cultivation of the mind. The Taoist 
idea is altogether different from that of the Buddhist and for 
many years they were utterly antagonistic but eventually were 
allotted each their sphere of control and thus secured peace. 
The Taoist idea is the escape from material essence which clogs 
the soul. They tried to assimilate their conduct to the great 
trees, which without any effort drew nourishment from mother 
nature and lived to a great age. 

They imitated the Tao which was producing the natural 
phenomeua and yet itself remained passive and quiet, did not 
strive nor struggle. They believed that if they could assimilate 
their conduct to nature they too would fiud strength and long 
life. Buddhism taught a more active way of salvation. They 
taught the people to practise vegetarianism, the liberating of 
living creatures and many other “ good works ” as the best and 
surest way to obtain salvation. “ He whose blessedness and 
virtue are great can be born into the western paradise. If a 
good man or woman on hearing of Amitbha takes his name 
and holds it in his mind one, two, three, four, five, six or 
seven days, and his whole heart is not distracted, to that man 
at death Amitbha will appear. His heart will not be disturbed. 
He will at once enter into life in the laud of pure delight of 
Amitbha. Our last point need not occupy us long as it is quite 
evident from what we have seen above that ;— 
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3, All three systems agree that man can work out his own 
salvation. 

The Coiifucianist in his philosophical indifference does 
not concern himself much about these things. It is only when 
the “dread day” comes upon him and death seizes hold of 
some one in his home that he thinks about these things. He 
then in common with the Taoist and Buddhist laymen calls in 
the priest to chant prayers and open up hades for the departed 
soul. 

It is quite evident that the Taoist believer and the Buddhist 
devotee all believe that they can work out their own salvation. 

To the devotee who has been “ heaping up merit ” by his 
own efforts for twenty or thirty years, the news that all his 
righteousness is but filthy rags is indeed a revelation and comes 
with a shock of surprise which many are not able to stand. 

In conclusion, in the words of one whose paper on “Chi¬ 
nese Conceptions of Paradise ” I have used freely in preparing 
this article, “ the people of this great land are trying in their 
way to attain immortality ; some by the practice of virtue and 
abstinence are hoping to ascend to the Western Heaven ; others 
not so religious hope to pass through the Buddhist Hades and 
return to a good position in the earth ; still others, though few 
ill number, hope to become a Sheii (jjii|) and preside over an 
incense burner in a shrine dedicated to some god.” In other 
words all sorts and conditions of men are trying to work out 
their own salvation. 


Missionary Work in China during the 
Seventeenth Century 

J. VERDRIER. 

T iHE Seventeenth Century is one of the best periods of the 
development of Catholic Missions throughout the world; 
and a superficial examination of the religious history of 
that century shows its growth to correspond exactly 
with the progress of a religious order founded in 1,540 by Saint 
Ignatius of Eoyola. 

The official name of the Order wa.s the Society of Jesus, 
and its members under the so-much-praised and so-ill-famed 
name of Jesuits, some ten years after the foundation, are to be 
found in all the kingdoms of Europe, in the remote West, in 
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the then so little known America and in the Far East up to Japan. 
No sea, no mouiitaiu, no power of this world seemed able 
to stop them. Yet at that very same date there were in the 
Far East some steep rocks that proved insurmountable, protected 
as they were by a strong net of politics. But if a strict watch 
were kept by inlanders to prevent foreigners from landing ; 
nevertheless zealous apostles were watching too from the 
outside ; and in India, Japan and Europe, many souls were 
praying to God that light might reach the land of darkness. 

Saint Francis Xavier, the founder of missions in India and 
Japan, is responsible for the new direction given to the zeal of 
Jesuits. He had met with Chinese in his voyages to the 
Malayan Islands, and from the very outset he seems to have 
greatly appreciated their quiet temper and natural disposition 
towards higher morals, and to have guessed their future 
docility to the grace of God. 

In Japan he heard of their influence, and was told that the 
then-existing religion of Japan was a direct import from China, 
and he went so far as to suggest the conversion of China as the 
best means of christianising Japan. But while enquiring into 
the possibilities, he found out the difficulties as well, and 
so came to the conclusion that only an official patronage could 
open the door of China in his favour. Hence the plan of a 
Portuguese embassy to Pekiu. The idea was favoured by the 
viceroy, but thwarted by the governor of Malacca, to such an 
extent that forsaken by all his friends Francis Xavier decided 
to go alone. He took passage aboard a Portuguese vessel and 
arrived at Saint John’s Island, in the Canton river. There 
he began to experience wliat the difficulties of entering China 
were or would be. He had to spend days upon days making 
proposals, being again and again promised and cheated. He 
lost his time but not his patience, and so, seeing that he could 
not succeed, he decided upon going to Siam, as he knew that 
Siam was one of the tributary kingdoms of China, and that 
every year via Kw'antuug or Amoy an embassy left for Pekiu. 
But he died there. 

It might seem that bis death would also mean the death of 
Catholic hopes to get into China. It was but the signal for 
more zeal, or a more careful watch of the possibility of throw¬ 
ing open these iron gates. Francis Xavier had shown the way. 
With his last breath he seems to have let out and spread over 
the world the burning flame of his zeal, aud to have got an 
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answer at once to bis desires. The very year and month he 
was expecting to enter China, there was born in Italy the 
future founder of Chinese Missions, Matthew Ricci-1532. 

But the Jesuits did not wait until that unknown Apostle 
could arrive. Year after year they tried to storm the place. 
In 1553 Melchior Minez Bareto went twice to Canton, a month 
each time, but he found any serious work impossible : in 1556 a 
Dominican, Gaspard da Cruz also, and in 1568, 1575, 1579, other 
Jesuits also failed to make lieadway. Father Ruggieri in 1580 
and 1581 won sympathies for himself, but like all his predeces¬ 
sors was forced to withdraw. Neither was the land willing to 
receive them, nor were they ready for a serious attempt at 
evangelisation. Everything concerning the new field was quite 
unknown to them—except perhaps the terrible fate they would 
meet with, if they happened to fall into the enemy’s hands. The 
impossibility of protracted residence was but increasing their 
inabilities. How become acquainted with customs, language, 
religion ? Macao once open to foreign trade they were in close 
touch with the true China, and the Jesuit Superior of the 
Indian and Japanese Missions, Father Valignaiio, did not miss 
the providential opportunity afforded him. He substituted the 
haphazard attempts with methodical plans of attack, and with 
careful selection of missionaries, who the field once opened 
would be able to implant Christianity therein. Some of the 
Fathers worked for the evangelisation of Chinese merchants 
or .servants; they made a few converts, and with a view to the 
help they expected from them afterwards, nothing was neglected 
to implant a staunch faith in their hearts. Their work was not 
in vain. From that small congregation were taken the first 
helpers of the Fathers in the interior ; some joined the Society 
and Father Ricci could say of them some ten years after that 
they worked and suffered much for the cause. 

Father Valignano had recalled Ruggieri from India in 
1579 and a short time after 1582 Ricci was called. By personal 
favour of the viceroy, Ruggieri wa.s allowed to go to Chaoking, 
the administrative centre of the Kwantung province. He could 
not remain there more than a few mouths. He had to leave 
when the viceroy was changed but was fortunate enough to be 
invited back by the newly appointed viceroy, taking with him 
Father Ricci in 1583. In 1584 the first two converts were 
baptized. Chaoking was the first fouudatiou of the new mis¬ 
sionaries. The beginnings were very slow, full of difficulties, 
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and some letters plainly show that the work was by no means 
attractive. 

In 1585 we find the Fathers in Chekiang and in Kuangsi 
(Kweilin) where they fail. 

In 1589, they are expelled from Chaoking, and make 
a new foundation in Haochow. A few years later we find them 
in Nanchang, Nanking, Peking, Soochow, Shanghai. In 1608 
the statistics return 2,000 converts with thirteen Fathers and 
seven lay-brothers, in the five residences of Haochow, Nanking, 
Peking, Nanchang and Shanghai. 

In 1615 Trigault, the author of a very oft-quoted book 
“The Christian Expedition to China,” gives 5,000 converts, 
among whom many were literati, a few were mandarins, and 
some viceroys. 

In 1663 there were in the Kiangsu Province 55,100 
converts with only six Fathers, whereas in Chili, Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi, Szechuan, Chekiang, Kiangsi, Fukien, twenty 
Fathers were in charge of 55,600 converts. In all there 
were 26 Jesuits with 110,100 catholics in twelve provinces, 
Kiangsu being first with the high figure of 55,000 ! Shensi 
and Chili followed with 24,000 and 15,000 respectively, while 
last of all came Szechuan with merely 300. Two provinces 
only, Kweichow and Yunnan, remained outside their reach. 
At the end of the century statistics give a total of 300,000 
converts for all China. 

Now if we wish to appreciate the real value of the work 
we must bear in mind that the seventeenth century convert was 
not the poor man, in diflGculties with his clan or with existence 
itself; it was rather the high class gentleman, the official, 
the learned man. Moreover we must recall to mind the 
immense changes that have taken place in China, and travel 
back ten or, more exactly, fifty years ago, when every foreigner 
was looked upon suspiciously, when everything not Chinese 
was scorned. 

We dwell in the immovable Orient, and in spite of our 
moving so quickly now, we think that China can still be 
spoken of as the immovable, or at least that the difficulties of a 
few years past can be considered as the difficulties of some 
hundreds of years back. But we see from letters, that out¬ 
wardly the China of the seventeenth century was very much like 
that of the twentieth. Politically there was the same govern¬ 
ment with its ever-changing, ever-distrustful and wayward 
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officials. The same kind of people, learned and rich unmind¬ 
ful of what is not learning or riches, the poor and working-class 
indifferent or even hostile to new customs and especially to any 
foreign imported ones. From top to bottom the same men 
subservient to leaders, wayward and careless, concealing the 
same inward corruption under the same outward correctness, 
extremely polite but finding in that very politeness itself the 
strength of his diplomacy, the excuse for his refusals, and 
wearing out the patience of the most persevering, and also the 
same peaceful patient man extremely curious but equally indif¬ 
ferent, of whom it is so hard to say whether he be pleased or 
not, convinced or not, whose silence may mean both assent or 
admiration, scorn or distrust. 

Material difficulties were still worse. What dress should 
be worn ? What kind of houses should be built? At first they 
adopted the dress of Buddhist priests. But they soon realised 
their mistake, as no esteem was granted to such people. They 
tried to build foreign houses in Chaoking and they found they 
were wrong, for the fengshui of the place was supposed to 
suffer from them. They had also to use interpreters, but they 
were cheated and as Father Ricci says, “they found that they 
were not very trustworthy translators.” 

What of their voyages ? It took about three years from 
Ivisbon or Brest, For instance the Fathers of the French 
Mission left Brest on the third of March 1685 ; by special 
favour they were taken on board the royal fleet up to India, 
and for this reason went faster ; still they did not arrive in 
Ningpo before July 1687, and they had to wait four months for 
permission to go to Peking, where they did not arrive before 
February 1688. Hoping to find a quicker and safer way, one of 
them, Benedict de Goes, tried to reach China by laud. He 
started from Agra in 1602 and via Fahore, Cabool, Jamarkhand, 
Yarkand and the Gobi desert arrived in North Kansu, where he 
died in 1606 from the fatigue of his long journey. 

Correspondence without and within China was very defec¬ 
tive. We know of several important reports of Ricci that 
never reached their destination. A letter from Pope Clement 
the Eleventh to K‘ang Hsi sent from Rome the 2nd of March 
1709 arrived only in October 1712. 

As to banking, one of the reasons why Father Ricci had 
to hasten back from Peking in 1598 was through lack of money, 
and later on we find Fathers LeComte and de Visdelow obliged 
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to leave the far distant Shensi, because they had not a 
penny left. 

Well they seem to have overcome all these difficulties, 
nobody knows exactly how. But their courage and zeal will 
appear still greater, if it be remembered that they reached 
China, and remained in China without any human protection. 

It was not the time of gunboats and consulates, nor was 
Europe near enough to inspire terror into the tufei or even the 
officials of these heroic times. Official approbation asked by 
them and by influential Catholics was not granted. 

It was not until 1692 that they got a written imperial 
approbation, and consequently during all the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury they had to depend entirely on the good will of local 
officials, some of whom showed no small sympathy. One or 
two were bold enough to issue proclamations in favour of 
religion. In 1635 Eei, prefect of Kwangchow in Shensi, told 
his people “that the old religion of China was the natural 
offspring of feelings rooted in the human soul, and consequently 
it consisted in the adoration of the true Lord of Heaven, the 
Supreme Lord ; that Buddhism and Taoism had introduced 
confusion everywhere in spite of the protests of the most 
famous doctors ; fortunately, added he, a foreign doctor named 
Kao (Father Vagnoui) came recently from Europe, whose 
exhortations are very much praised by all, even in Peking by 
the Emperor and ministers. You ought to know this and had 
better enter his religion, than to join the ‘ White Nenuphar ’ 
or the Society of Complete Rest.” In 1641 another official 
in Fukien, Kienninghien, Mr. Tsouo, in a proclamation, says 
“that the religion of the Lord of Heaven is for the welfare of 
the Empire, that he wants his people to join it because very 
many do so, and in that way of progress he cannot suffer his 
district to stand behind others.” 

But all that was merely partial approbation in a few small 
places, and the same freedom was used for or against the 
Fathers by those autocrats that have always been the Chinese 
officials ; favoured in one place they were persecuted elsewhere ; 
nay even in the self same place persecution often came very 
close upon approbation, by the very simple and unavoidable 
fact of official mutations. 

In 1589 they had to leave Chaoking because the new 
viceroy showed no sympathy towards them. In 1595 Father 
Ricci could not stay in Nanking because nobody would have 
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anything to do with him and he had to leave Peking in 1598 for 
the same reason. In different places their houses were sacked 
or even burned down, because some distrustful minds thought 
the “fengshui” of the place was spoiled by the church, or 
because some uneasy minds scattered slanderous accusations 
about the business done by the missionaries. 

The great persecution of Nanking in 1616 known as 
the persecution of Shenkio * had no higher motives. The 
accusations were that they had built houses facing the imperial 
tombs and the palace of Hong Ou. “ How can these rats have 
such pluck ? ” Besides they spoke of their country and religion 
as being “Great” the “Great Kingdom of France” and so 
forth. The Fathers were cast into prison, and afterwards 
brought to Kwaugtung. Nanking saw no more missionaries 
for four years. 

All the particulars of that persecution, contained in the 
report of the examination in the tribunal of the questions put 
and the answers given, written by the Chinese themselves, 
were edited in 1639 under the Emperor Chungcheng, by 
Hoangclieng. They were again re-published in Japan some 
ten years hence, and I understand that one of the fathers 
in Sicawei is making a translation of these most interesting 
documents. 

But the Shenkio persecution is the best known instance of 
the religious difficulties of these times because it had the widest 
range. Father de Semedo, who was one of those deported 
to Kwantuug, says, in his history of China, that up to the 
Nanking persecution, since the foundation of the Mission, that 
is to say during 35 years, about 54 persecutions took place. 
To know them all would mean to treat of every Father’s work, 
as very few of them escaped. 

* Footnote :—Sbenkio alias Mingtclien, from Tchekiaug was an assessor 
to the Minister of Rites in Nanking. Had been an Academician since 1592. 
With the complicity of the President of his Tribunal be sent accusations to 
Peking, concluding that all must be sent to death. Paul Sin wrote a memo¬ 
randum to refute Shenkio. 


{To be Continued). 
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Leprosy in China 

L. FOWLER. 

O ^F the many distressing diseases which afflict humanity 
probably nothing is more loathsome and hideous than 
that of leprosy. It is moreover the most ancient and 
persistent of diseases and there are distinct evidences 
that the East gave birth to it. 

So far as China is concerned leprosy has been known 
to abound in certain districts for many hundreds of years. 
Ancient Chinese literature makes mention of the symptoms and 
curative treatment of the scourge. It is sad, however, to relate 
that all the attempts to cure leprosy in this and other countries 
have alike proved futile. 

At the present time throughout the scientific world many 
specialists are working to obtain a positive remedy for this 
disease. It is to be hoped, in the interests of the many afflicted 
lepers of the East, that the labours of these investigators will 
some day be crowned with success. 

A consideration of the geographical distribution of leprosy 
in China is of interest. Especially is this so in view of the 
fact that the highest authority on Tropical Medicine has stated 
that in all likelihood there are more lepers in China than in 
any other country in the world. Undoubtedly there are special 
“foci” or distributing centres of this disease. Thus, in the 
dry Northern Provinces but little leprosy is to be found. In 
some parts of the North West it is also said by residents and 
travellers to be but rarely seen. In Yunnan and the districts 
bordering Burma many cases are met with. The streets of any 
of the cities of Central China testify to its prevalence there. 
Those acquainted with the Southern Coast line of China will 
know how it abounds and flourishes in the damp heated atmo¬ 
sphere of Fukien, Kwaugtung, and Kwangsi. 

China’s attitude to the question of leprosy has for the most 
part been that of indifference. That “pity for others in 
distress” so often enjoined by her sages and great men seems 
sadly awanting when it comes to the actual alleviation and 
treatment of the tens of thousands of lepers who abound 
throughout her provinces. True, here and there may be found 
instances where the officials have been doling out a pitiful 
allowance to the poor sufferers living in the so-called leper 
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villages, but it remains true that no real attempt has ever been 
made to treat the leper or to stamp out the disease. 

There would seem to be a desire on the part of some in 
recent years to get rid of the menace of this disease by whole¬ 
sale slaughter of the unfortunate leper. Happily this cruel 
method has not been extensively carried into effect. It is 
worthy of notice that not till the constraining love of Christ 
moved the Christian Churches of the West to succour the 
helpless leper was any really effective work done among this 
needy class of sufferers. 

At the present time quite a number of Missionary Societies 
have established leper homes or asylums in China. In this 
they have often been financially helped by the Society to 
Lepers of Great Britain. Various members of the staffs have 
also been encouraged to minister to the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of the many lepers congregated in villages. In these 
Christian leper homes the leper has been kindly treated, 
housed, clothed and fed. When death has come to relieve the 
sufferer of his distress he has been reverently buried in the 
grave yards in connection witl^^e institutions. 

At Pakhoi, Foochow, ’gchow, Hokchiang and else¬ 
where the Church Missionar^Pl^ociety is successfully engaged 
in this work. At Tung Rhenish Mission has also a 

large leper asylum wdiere good work is done. At Wuchow 
there is a small leper home under Christian supervision. 
Lepers are particularly uumerous around Canton and here the 
Christian Church has gladly engaged in this work of bene¬ 
volence. 

The only leper home in the interior of China is situated at 
Siao Kan, a city some 120 li North of Hankow. Here the 
London Missionary Society has been doing effective work for 
over 15 years. In this home there is ample accommodation 
for 160 lepers. The fixed aim of those in charge is to hav6 
such a model asylum as shall ultimately lead to imitation by 
the Chinese officials themselves. Arrangements have also been 
made by means of which workers in other leper settlements 
may receive fitting training for their difficult work. Tickets 
for admission to this asylum are distributed to those in charge 
of Mission Hospitals in Hupeh, Hunan, and elsewhere. By 
this and other ways attempts have been made to rid the streets 
of the dirty-disease-ladeu leper beggar. No applicant for ad¬ 
mission, no matter from whence he comes, is ever turned away 
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if there is a vacant bed. So far only the fringe of the leper 
crowd has been touched or helped. There is need for many 
other asylums and many other workers. 

It has been conclusively proved that leprosy is spread by 
direct and indirect contact with persons suffering from the 
disease. Indirect contagion may be carried by fleas, bugs, 
lice, the itch parasite, etc. The disease has been shown to be 
most prevalent under conditions of personal and domestic un- 
cleanliness and overcrowding. This is specially so where there 
is close and protracted association between the leprous and 
non-leprous. Moreover, the danger from infection from leprous 
persons is greater when there is discharge from mucous mem¬ 
branes or from ulcerated surfaces. The most important 
administrative measure which should be brought to the direct 
attention of all Chinese well-wishers and administrators, is 
to separate the leprous from the non-leprous by segregation in 
settlements or asylums under capable management. This was 
the method adopted hundreds of years ago iu the West and the 
comparative freedom from leprosy there is testimony to its 
efllciency. Certainly, segregation offers the most satisfactory 
means of mitigating the sufferings of the leper and of assisting 
in his partial recovery. 

China to-day has many sanitary and hygienic problems to 
set right. Many of these cannot immediately be undertaken. 
Tuberculosis in all its manifestations is a problem which the 
Governments of the West have only recently been considering. 
It is not likely that China can tackle the problem for a long 
time. It should however be possible for the Government to 
solve the leper problem. The example of Japan could very 
well be followed. In that country there are to-day many signs 
of humanitarian progress to be seen. By a special law the 
whole country has been divided into 6 districts, in each of 
which the local government is to establish an asylum for the 
shelter and relief of the wandering leper. Doctors are to 
intimate all cases of leprosy brought to their notice to the 
authorities, while houses in which leprosy has occurred are 
to be thoroughly disinfected. The cost is to be met jointly 
by the National Treasury and the district government. A 
large and difl&cult problem confronts the Executive for the 
Government of Japan is said to have official records of some 
30,000 families in which the disease is known to exist. If 
iu that comparatively small country so many lepers are known 
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to exist what would a census of lepers in China reveal? 
Whatever the Goveniment may be constrained to do it surely 
behoves the growing Christian communities in China to hasten 
to the rescue of those poor unfortunate lepers who may truly 
be described as “dwelling outside the camp”. The wmrk of 
rescue having begun with leprosy there is no end to the good 
which may result. Out of such will surely grow a healthier, 
happier and more enlightened China. 
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VII. BEGINNING THE STUDY OF WENT!. 

W. B. PETTUS, B,A. 

O the Missionary student of Chinese the spoken language 
is by far the more important. The literary language 
or Wenli offers him the opportunity to obtain the best 
statements of Chinese thought as w'ell as a vehicle 
for expressing himself in writing for the Chinese, but since a 
large proportion of nearly every missionary’s time is given 
to talking, a study of the literary language should not be 
allowed to interfere with the mastery of the colloquial. It 
is best not to begin the study of the literary language until 
one has made sufficient progress in the spoken language to 
be able to understand readily the explanations of the literary 
text as given by the Chinese teacher in the colloquial. When 
two different languages are begun at about the same time or in 
close succession there is danger of confusion. The literary 
and the spoken language in China differ enough to be regarded 
as two different languages. Most students will not arrive at 
the stage to which I refer above until they have been working 
on the language about eighteen months. 

There are many varying styles in the literary language 
which shade off into each other and when one is to begin the 
study of Wenli the two questions which arise are “ What style 
shall I begin to work upon and what text book shall I use ? ” 
The best statement that I have seen regarding the different 
styles is found in the long quotation from T. T. Meadows as 
given in the introduction to ‘‘Notes on the Documentary 
Style” by Hirth. I agree with Hirth and Meadows that 
the documentary style is the most important for the student 
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to master and that after a thorough grounding in the colloquial 
he should begin with a study of this style. I give iu the fol¬ 
lowing pages some of the various text books which are uow 
being used by Missionary students in beginning the study of 
Wenli and attempt to state the strong and weak points of each. 

1. The Wenli Bible. 

This offers a text with the thought of which the student 
is familiar and to which he can secure good Mandarin aud 
English translations ; furthermore the various translations differ 
in difficulty. The disadvantage in using the Bible as a text 
book is that it does not introduce the student to Chinese thought 
and furthermore there are no grammatical explanations of the 
various problems of Wenli as yet worked out explaining these 
problems as one meets them in the Bible. 

2. The Chinese Classics, 

These offer the most difficult style of writteu Chinese. 
Neither foreigners or Chinese really attempt to understand the 
classics, they understand the commentaries on the classics. 
The classics contain the best statement there is on Chinese 
thought and have moulded the ideas of the people through 
many centuries. Unfortunately after one has learned to read 
the Chinese classics it does not open up other literature because 
there is no other material written in the same style. When 
one begins the study of the classics it is wise to make use of 
the English translation by Legge aud Soothill and the German 
translation by Wilhelm, as well as to use Chu Fu Dze’s com¬ 
mentary ; most students will find Pastor Kranz’ commentary a 
great help also. This last contains the Mandarin explanations 
which are usually given by a Chinese teacher. The teacher 
should also be used freely I believe by Missionaries who study 
the classics but I do not believe that it is wise for them to 
begin their study of Wenli by attempting the classics. 

3. Commercial Press National Readers. 

This series of readers seems well adapted to the purpose 
for which it was intended which is teaching the literary 
language to Chinese boys and girls in the primary schools but 
for use by an adult foreigner there are many drawbacks. The 
early volumes are too childish for an adult and there are no 
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notes regarding the difficult grammatical problems which arise. 
After one has made a .start with Wenli the later volumes might 
be read with profit. 

4. Bullock. Progressive Exercises in the Chinese Written 

Langtiage. 

The title of this work has led many to think that it was a 
book on the writing of Chinese characters. It is not intended 
for that purpose ; it is intended to introduce the foreign student 
to the literary language. Each of the seventy lessons contains 
a vocabulary, Chinese text, English translation and notes. 
Unfortunately there is no connected discourse in the book until 
one reaches the 45th lesson and even after that there is very 
little connected discourse. This means that the book is less 
interesting than it should be and that the student will have 
secured comparatively little ability to read connected discourse 
in Chinese after he has read the book. 

5. Wade. A Series of Papers Selected as Specimens of 

Documentary Chinese. 

This work deals very largely with official communications. 
It gives the Chinese text, English translation and notes. 
Unless one is to be engaged in official life as Consular inter¬ 
preter, etc., the book contains far more material along this one 
line than the average student need cover. All of its strong 
points have been embodied in Hirth’s book which is an improve¬ 
ment. 

6. Hirth) s Text Book on Modern Documentary Chinese. 

This builds on and improves upon Wade’s book. It consists 
largely of papers dealing with Customs business. Translation 
and notes are given. It is well to study a few of the selections. 
Those not in the Customs cannot wisely study it all. 

7. Bailer. Lessons in Elementary Wenli. 

This book includes fifteen lessons and fifteen reading 
lessons. Each of the lessons is given in the original Wenli as 
found in newspapers and is accompanied by a Mandarin transla¬ 
tion, an English translation and very full and clear notes. 
The fifteen reading lessons are accompanied by full, clear notes 
but have no Mandarin or English translation. The material 
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is somewhat stiff but it is not difl&cult to read it with the helps 
furnished and the mastering of this book is, I think, the best 
introduction to the study of the literary language. 

8. Hirth's Notes on the Chinese Dociimentary Style. 

This excellent little grammar on the Chinese literary 
language should be in the hands of every foreign student of 
Chinese. It gives the essential principles underlying the 
literary language as it is most commonly used to-day in China. 
After one has studied a number of the lessons in Bailer it would 
be well to read the 140 odd pages in this book. I read It 
through every year and always with profit. 

9. Evan Morgan. A Guide to Wenli Styles and Chinese 

Ideas. 

The Chinese text is given and accompanied by English 
translation and notes. It would be better if the notes were 
fuller. The selections are very difficult and this book should 
not be taken as a beginning text book. But after one has 
mastered Bailer and Hirth’s Notes I believe that this would be 
as good a book as could be found to study next. The title 
describes exactly what it is. 

10. Mrs. A. H. Mateer. New Terms for New Ideas. A 

Study of the Chinese Newspaper. 

This book is not intended as a beginning book in the 
study of Wenli. It is the best attempt that has been made so 
far to present the new terms in a systematic way and in such a 
form that they can be studied. The grouping of subjects is 
good. Each lesson consists of a vocabulary, Chinese text and 
(for the first half of the book) English translations. I think 
that the early part of the book contains far too many unrelated 
sentences. This is not so true as one gets on. 

I believe that the best way to begin the study of the 
literary language, when the student has advanced sufficiently 
in the colloquial to make it wise for him to undertake the 
second language, is by studying Bailer’s Lessons in Elementary 
Wenli, accompanying it by a reading of Hirth’s Notes and 
following it by careful study of Morgan’s Wenli Styles ; in 
all this work paying attention especially to the difference 
between colloquial and Wenli constructions, observing especial¬ 
ly the use of the Wenli particles or “hollow characters,’’ 
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refusing always to be satisfied by the teacher’s explanation that 
a character is “hollow” but insisting that the teacher make 
clear what efifect the use or non use of the particular particle 
has on the sentence. After the study of these three books I 
think that the student will be prepared to work profitably in 
any of the departments of Chinese literature. Novels, essays, 
history, documents, letters, magazines, classics, newspapers, 
etc. can be studied to advantage. Men who have studied 
Chinese several times as long as I have, tell me, however, that 
the time never arrives when literary Chinese is easy and can 
be understood without close effort. 

If the Language Schools confine their attention, as it seems 
they should, very largely to the spoken language it would be 
wise for the Summer schools at the vacation resorts to offer 
courses in Wenli in order to help those who have been out 
eighteen months or more in beginning this study or in taking 
up some new department of Chinese literature. Any one who 
is interested in religion, philosophy, history, politics, literature 
or indeed in life itself will find that the unlimited fields opened 
up by the study of the Chinese literary language amply repays 
the effort it costs. 


The Chinese Student Volunteer Movement for 

the Ministry 

W. B. PRTTUS, B..\. 

W |HEN the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions was founded nearly thirty years ago, by R. P. 
Wilder, D. L. Moody, and others, a large number 
of students began to announce their purpose to become 
Volunteers. Experienced missionaries said that if one per cent 
of those forming this purpose should reach the mission field, 
the Movement would have more than justified its existence. Up 
to the present time, more than 30 per cent of the members 
of that Movement have reached Foreign Mission fields. 

The Church in China is not yet in a position to engage in 
Foreign Mission work, all the strength it has is still needed in 
China. The most important positions in the Church, the most 
difficult to man, the poorest paid, and in many respects, the 
ones demanding the most sacrifice, are those which demand 
ordained men. The Chinese Student Volunteer Movement for 
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the Ministry has therefore, wisely, concentrated its energy 
upon securing men for the Christian Ministry. It has proved 
unwise in China, as in other lands, to give statistics of the 
numbers who have signed pledge cards. The Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions announce only the number 
of those Volunteers who have sailed. There are two very 
definite steps which the Volunteers in China need to take, and 
in connection with which statistics can be given by the Bxecu- 
tive Committee. Up to the present time 107 have entered 
Theological Seminaries and 40 have already taken up work for 
the Ministry. These two groups may be looked upon as the 
fruit of the Volunteer Movement which has been realised up to 
the present time. 

Experience has shown that the following restrictions on 
the membership in the Student Volunteer Movement are 
needed. Only those who have stated their purpose to enter the 
Christian Ministry for life, who have reached the middle school 
grade, who are at least eighteen years of age and who are 
endorsed by some pastor, missionary, or teacher, can be 
recognised as members of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Ministry. 

Pastor Ding L,i Mei, the founder of the Movement, 
continues as travelling Secretary. The first half of 1914 he 
was in Szechuen and did most successful work there in leading 
Christian students to dedicate their lives to the Christian 
Ministry, as well as leading many non-Christians to begin the 
Christian life, and his work has been well testified to by the 
Ding Li Mei number of the West China Mission News. Dur¬ 
ing the last half of 1914 P^istor Ding took an active part in the 
Eddy Evangelistic Campaign, especially in Fukien. Pastor 
Ding has grown rapidly during the years and especially in the 
depth and richness of his prayer life. He not only presents the 
call of the Ministry clearly and powerfully, knowing as he 
does the conditions in China, but he is furthermore an example 
to the students in the work of an evangelist. 

Pastor Wang Shan Chih, graduate of the University of 
Nanking and for many years pastor of Methodist Churches in 
Kiangsi province, is devoting the academic year 1914-15 to the 
work of the Student Volunteer Movement, as travelling secre¬ 
tary. He has already visited Volunteer Bands in Shantung, 
Manchuria, Chihli, Honan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and 
Chekiang. His visits have been fruitful in winning new 
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Volunteers, strengthening the purpose of old Volunteers, in 
improving the Bauds and in winning non-Christian students in 
the evangelistic meetings which he has conducted in many 
places. 

In several parts of China the Volunteers complain that no 
seminaries planned for college graduates are available for them 
to continue their preparation after completing their college 
education, and many of them object to studying in classes with 
men of less training than themselves. Some Churches and 
Missions which heretofore have had ministers of less training 
are finding it difficult to adjust relations between these college 
graduates and the older ordained meu. 

In some parts of China the students know little or nothing 
of the larger plans of the church leaders or missionaries who 
see the needs of the Churches and the places which must be 
filled, and what new work should be begun which will demand 
the services of college trained men. The Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement must therefore secure from 
the authorities of the difierent Churches and the leaders of the 
different missions a statement of what is needed, in order 
that these statements may be published in China’s Young 
Men, Chinese and English editions, and in pamphlet form 
presented during the visits of the travelling secretaries to the 
Colleges. The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions has for several years done a similar work by securing 
statements from the mission boards of North America and 
publishing them under the title of “Needs of the Field,” and 
this has been very fruitful in securing Volunteers and in enlist¬ 
ing new workers for important positions. 


House Screens 

W. H. DOBSON, M.D. 

T RAKING into consideration our present knowledge of the 
danger to health from rodents, filthy flies, and stings 
of insects, this paper needs no apology. I shall refer to 
semi-tropical conditions, especially as found in South 

China. 

We are all cognizant of the ignorance of hygiene, and the 
lack of sanitary regulations, on the part of both officials and 
populace ; and it is obvious that efforts toward eradication of 
rodent and insect pests will meet with many insurmountable 
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obstacles. Rice fields and swamps often surround the premises, 
while cesspools for storage of nightsoil are to be found wher¬ 
ever market gardens exist. Filthy streets and foul gutters 
would decimate the population if it were not for heavy tropical 
rains. All these sources of danger are, as a rule, beyond the 
control of the foreign resident, and therefore, it seems, our 
only present resource is defense, viz.^ the screening of dwell- 
ings. 

No place in our screen picket line may be left unguarded, 
for the rat and mosquito seek dark corners and small holes, 
while the fly rides in state on our shoulders, or on food to and 
from the kitchen. One can easily understand that unless the 
house and kitchen be completely screened, one fly laden with 
diphtheria, scarlet-fever, poliomyelitis, or typhoid, may poison 
food *, a few mosquitoes may infect with malaria and make 
sound sleep impossible ; a plague rat may leave his flea ;—to say 
nothing of the entrance of other vermin, cockroaches, bugs, 
flying ants, centipedes, snakes, and mice. From recent experi¬ 
ments one fly has caused a bottle of milk to become, in thirty- 
six hours, a pure culture of typhoid bacilli. Partial screening 
is nearly as bad as no screening. 

A few remarks on the habits of adult mosquitoes may not 
be out of place. The mosquito may be carried long distances 
by the wind. He is a creature of the dark, and hides under 
thick foliage, and in dark corners in basements and attics, 
behind wardrobes and under beds. A windy, well lighted 
place does not harbor these insects. The mosquito begins to 
leave his hiding place at dusk, and returns about dawn or 
shortly after. At these hours many insects may be killed on 
the inside of the screens, as they try to escape. Household 
duties should be so arranged that there will be little opening 
of doors during the hours of twilight and dawn. The mosquito 
is guided by the odor arising in the warm air from the human 
body, therefore the draft through an unscreened fireplace or 
drain will surely conduct the pest and render screens futile. 
Ordinarily a mosquito is not poisonous unless he has previously 
bitten a person or animal carrying the malarial germ. 

The fact that a screen has been fixed in each door and 
window does not necessarily insure protection, any more than 
a bed uet protects the occupant when he raises it, or when his 
band presses against it in sleep, (a) If these barriers were never 
moved ; if there were no other openings to the interior, 
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such as chimneys, drains, rat holes, spaces over and under 
doors, ventilators in the ceiling, etc.; (^) if the screen is of 
suflSciently small mesh ; if it were not corroded by rust; (5) 
if careless servants did not punch holes ; or (/) prop doors open; 
one might rest secure. Our problem is to overcome these 
“ifs” in an economical and effective way. 

(a) Movable door and window screens. The fewer the 
better. There are two methods of screening, viz.^ (i) screening 
of only doors and windows, or (2) screening of the entire 
verandah, thus reducing the number of necessary movable 
screens by at least two-thirds. Economy would seem to call for 
the former method. However, a large proportion of the time 
spent under roof should, especially in the case of children, be 
spent on the verandah. When the house has no screens, 
children are hustled under a bed net for the daily nap, and as 
soon as possible on the approach of night. I know of one little 
girl who puts her feet in a pillow case and pulls it to her knees 
while eating supper. With only doors and windows screened, 
safety from insects is secured at the cost of liberty of movement 
and of light. 

Disadvantages of verandah screens : 

Greater cost of wire screen, say 40 per cent., 

Danger from typhoons, 

Greater danger from rust. 

Advantages of verandah screens : 

Less cost of labor in construction. 

No doors to open or be propped open, 

No window screens to open for bolting shutters, 

No small traps for shutter bolts, 

More outdoor life for all during the rainy season, 

An outdoor sleeping place. 

Does not furnish a roosting place for insects. 

Each entrance to the house must have a screened vestibule 
with outer and inner self-closing doors at least six feet 
apart. (This to prevent both doors being held open at the 
same time.) Screens always open outward. A weight and 
pulley is better than a coiled or torsion spring. The latter 
permits an unlatched door to swing open in the wind which 
carries the human odor and affords a straight track for mosqui¬ 
toes. If possible the outer of these two doors should be where 
there is light and wind, the door to be flush with the outside 
of the building to afford no sheltered harbor for insects. The 
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inner door should be in as light a place as possible to prevent 
stray mosquitoes roosting nearby. Do not have double-leaved 
doors. One of these will need to be bolted, and even then 
springs enough to prevent the other door from latching properly. 
Again, one door of a double door is always too narrow for 
chairs to be carried through. The better plan is to have one 
narrow and one wide door, or two small side sections and one 
large central one. These smaller sections can have hinges 
and be securely bolted. The free edge of these small doors 
should be wide and thick, with the wide side facing the door 
casing, so as to provide a firm place for the hinges of door 
catch. It is not always necessary to put screen in the lower 
part of doors—a panel often answers better. A door catch is 
not necessary if a weight and pulley are used to draw the door 
shut. The pulleys should be set so that the rope may run 
freely aud without noise. 

Window screens should have light frames nailed to window 
casing between glass windows and shutters. (Nail heads left 
projecting for easy removal.) There should be small openings, 
sliding up and down, so that shutter bolts may be secured. In 
some houses these bolts are made long enough so that both may 
be operated from one slide. The net must be on the outside 
of the frame. In case coarse mesh (la to inch) is used, the 
wooden strips holding net to frame should be placed so that the 
edge of frame on inside of net projects beyond the strip. This 
is to prevent mosquitoes from getting a foothold on the outside 
strips and pushing through the mesh. 

{b) Other openings than doors and windows. Chimneys 
carry warm air and odor from the room aud should, when not 
in use, be stuflfed with paper, or have a frame of screen to 
cover the opening into the room. A water valve or a weighted 
door opening outward will efficiently guard drains. Rat holes 
should be carefully seached for. Openings into the attic, or 
ventilating spaces in the ceiling must be completely screened. 
Do not leave a space below or above doors. Should the 
verandah have rain water drains, these must be screened or 
stopped with wooden floats. Raise the bottom of the frame one 
inch from the tiling and have a separate small frame or wooden 
strip made, which can be removed and cleaned once a month ; 
water will trickle beneath this if cleaned occasionally. 

{c) The screen. This should be la, or better 14, mesh 
to the inch. Wire screening is marketed in almost any width, 
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and comes in bronze or copper, galvanized iron, and painted 
iron. Bronze and copper cost double and will last probably 
three times as long as the galvanized iron, which, in turn, 
costs twice as much and will last twice as long as the ordinary 
painted screen. I use galvanized iron, painted. 

(rf) Rust. Bronze and copper will not rust as soon as iron. 
Insect droppings combined with collections of dust where the 
wires cross, apparently do more to destroy screens than simple 
mist or rain. The south side screens of galvanized iron will 
last about five years, while the same material in other places 
will give good service for ten years or more. Possibly one of 
the reasons for this difference is the fact that driving rains 
come on the north and east sides, and wash screens clean. A 
paint of white lead, red lead, white zinc, ochre, and tuug oil is 
one of the best preservatives. 

ie') Accidental perforation. If it were not for this danger, 
bronze or copper would probably be more economical. Lower 
parts of doors may be panelled, or chicken netting securely 
nailed inside, or outside, as is needed. This netting makes a 
very neat looking screen. A push rail may be nailed inside the 
screen at the level a servant would be likely to push. 

(y) Propping screens open. This should be discouraged 
by a system of fines heavy enough to be deterrent. Eternal 
vigilance seems to be the price of good sleep. For doors at 
stairways a treadle fixed on a lower step and attached to the 
door latch by cord and pulley may be made to conveniently 
open the door by a pressure of the foot. 

The problem of the kitchen. This is generally one of the 
most neglected places on the premises. Here the servatits have 
full sway, and here of all places food may be contaminated. 
The first step in screening this place should be that of cleansing. 
Have a cement sink, cemented drains, and running water from a 
closely coveted jar outside the kitchen. Give the room much 
light and use paint and whitewash plentifully. By all means 
remove the native fireplace and close up the smoke escapes. A 
foreign range is more economical though you still burn wood. 
Kerosene at present is nearly as cheap as native fuels. Surely 
the place for food preparation should be absolutely clean. We 
may now use screens and they will prove of value. These will 
receive rough treatment, and chicken netting of ^ inch mesh 
may be uailed inside the screen to reinforce it. By lapping 
the net about three inches near the top of a sunny window, and 
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separating the pieces about ^ inch an escape may be arranged 
to permit flies to crawl out of the kitchen. The lower piece of 
screen is the longest, and should be on the outside, the separat¬ 
ing strips to run perpendicularly. This fly escape will do 
where a few mosquitoes will not especially annoy. 

Attention should be given to the immediate surroundings 
of the house in order to make screening more effective. There 
should be no heavy foliage within twenty feet of the house. 
Basements and the space under the house should also be 
screened, so as to prevent insects finding a roosting place. Old 
pots and cans must be removed, or inverted so as not to hold 
water. All pools to have a periodical sprinkling of kerosene. 
Wells and cisterns must be screened or tightly covered. It is 
much better to have a modern cast iron pump than the open 
catch-all-well so generally in use. Especial attention should 
also be paid to flower vases and the drip dishes under flower 
pots in the house. The water in these should be changed 
every three days. All drains and gutters should be open to the 
sun, and of V or U shape in order to insure good drainage and 
dryness. Any other sort of a ditch is a crime in this latitude. 
If the bricks have settled so as to prevent perfect emptying of 
the drain, then use a mixture of three parts good clean sand to 
one of cement and fill up the ditch to water level. 


The Trend of Thought in the Chinese Church 

S. ISETT WOODBRIDGE. 

Christian Church in China has developed more 
rapidly in some centres than in others, and this fact 
makes it extremely difficult for those who have to deal 
with the Church as a whole. At the present time there 
are many delicate questions arising in certain quarters which 
require the most careful handling. The wise missionary will 
eliminate the personal equation as far as possible and, humbly 
and unseen, seek to guide the Chinese brethren, in the firm 
belief that the best apologetics to-day are love, forbearance, 
self-sacrifice and service. 

With our knowledge of history in the planting and train¬ 
ing of the Christian Church in our own countries we are apt to 
forget that for the most part the Chinese are ignorant of those 
processes and evolutions that have gradually developed the 
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Western Churches; or take for granted a knowledge of 
procedure which the Chinese have not acquired. The Church 
in the Far East is in the first century of its existence and there 
is little experience of the laws of spiritual and material growth 
which have directed and governed the progression which is 
exhibited in the Churches in Europe and America. 

Few people who do not keep in constant touch with the 
Chinese, realize what a wonderful change has come over them 
both in thought and character since the Revolution three years 
ago. In many respects this change is not flattering to the Chi¬ 
nese, but on the whole it may be said that the Christian Chinese 
are much improved by the new order of things. The spirit 
of independence, however maudlin and confused it may display 
itself in certain quarters, however misdirected it appears and 
however distasteful it may be to those who have acquired the 
settled habitus of control, is the first result of the debdcle of 1911. 
A new impelling force was injected into that idea of liberty 
both in Church and State, that our translated Western books 
had generated. It would be interesting here to follow the 
trend of secular events since the Revolution, but we can only 
rehearse briefly what took place and is taking place in the new 
history of the Chinese Church. The Revolution threw a new 
meaning into @ two characters which fairly connote the 
word independence^ but in the rough and tumble of the wars 
of the past centuries, in Europe and America, the westerner has 
strained its content. It should never imply antagonism, and 
to the Chinese, Q ^ in its primary significance never carries 
the ^ ^ with it. In the many articles on this subject written 
by Chinese that we have seen, there are the most guarded state¬ 
ments, and there is the most careful solicitude on the part of 
the writers to refrain from giving offence to their foreign 
colleagues in the work of preaching the Gospel. 

Self-supporting Churches have sprung up in all parts of 
China and have been tactfully encouraged by some missionaries 
who have caught the spirit of the movement however raw, 
misguided and jejune the manifestations of that spirit may be. 
There is no doubt that many Chinese have gone too far in 
certain efforts towards independence but the large body of 
Christians are willing and even eager to work together with the 
missionary. The new spirit needs guidance and direction and 
the times demand our forbearance and our earnest prayers; for 
it is prone to wander into wrong ways, to deal with politics and 
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secular patronage, and to become debased by the seductions of 
the world. In politics the missionary should be seen and not 
heard, and in all the history of China there has been no better 
time to keep silent in government affairs than just now. 

Examples of practical independence on the part of the 
Chinese are seen in the newspapers that have been established 
by the Christians some of which have been obliged to close 
down largely on account of political complications. These 
papers have a decided Christian tone. The ;:fc ^ (daily) in 
Hongkong is a very sprightly sheet but it was banned by the 
Canton authorities. The ^ ^ (daily) was closed and its 
staff arrested by the Canton officials for publishing the account 
of an insurrection. We learn, however, that the editors have 
been liberated and that it will resume publication soon. It is 
a good newspaper. The officials in Shansi were not satisfied 
with the news published in the ^ p? 0 ^ and it was tempora¬ 
rily stopped. There must be some Christian influence in the 
Szechuen ^ ^ 0 IS ft newspaper. It is a purely Chinese 
production and says plainly what the editor thinks without 
mincing matters. 

But the Chinese authorities narrowly watch the newspapers, 
and private letters from Chinese correspondents have come to the 
office of The Chinese ChHstian Intelligencer bearing the'marks 
of the police and stating that they have been officially opened 
and resealed ! In one of the central provinces of China there 
w'as some trouble about the ill-considered removal of some 
chapel sign boards. “The outcome of this,” says a correspon¬ 
dent, “has been that the county magistrate forwarded a state¬ 
ment of his standpoint to the provincial authorities, they in turn 
handed it on to the central government, and now proclamations 
have been .spread far and wide. I have a copy printed in the 
Shanghai Shih Pao of October 13 th in which the Independent 
Church is practically proscribed and Mr. Ko,"who was most 
certainly not to blame for anything wrong that had happened, 
is specially named in a connection that is both untrue ^and 
unjust. Mr. Ko is well known to all Christian workers in 
Changsha and all hold him to be a zealous, well *meaning 
man.” The whole of this matter has been thoroughly ven¬ 
tilated in the Chinese religious press, and it is only just that it 
should be generally known. 

Other manifestations of the new spirit are the critiques of 
literature prepared by foreigners. The and “ Romanized” 
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have been violently attacked as militating against the study 
of pure Chinese and the Pastor’s Association of Shanghai have 
long since discouraged the study of the Q by their child¬ 
ren. Criticism fair and timely by Chinese of ability is now 
directed against some of the translations made by the Mandarin 
Bible Revision Committee, whose statement in Chinese 
published in The Intelligencer about a month ago, meets with 
considerable opposition. 

Chinese contributors to the columns of the religious papers 
are generally sound in the faith. They desire to spread the re¬ 
vival fires now breaking out in different places and they will have 
none of the destructive criticism now so rampant in the west. 
Having been tutored by conservative men for many years, it 
would take a long time to unsettle their beliefs even if some 
“ smart Aleck” of ecclesiastical vandalism could be found who 
might try the experiment. Again there is a craving on the 
part of the Chinese for some form of Cliurch polity. This 
shows that while our great interdenominational Committees on 
Union may be desirable, still the great western denominations 
that have enriched and systematized our Church beneficences, 
shaped our history and directed the life of our own people, 
must of necessity be perpetuated perhaps under modified forms, 
in the Church in China. 

The corollary of the propositions here set forth is that in 
order to bring about a successful issue to our work at this 
particular juncture the missionary must first obtain the Chinese 
viewpoint. 

Literature, education, preaching must have definite aims. 
We can not draw the bow at a venture with the expectation 
that something may be hit. There must be a direct object 
in view. A witnessing church is far more powerful than a 
witnessing individual ; and the efforts of our Chinese brethren 
towards the self-support of that Church show that the 
Gospel is making them free indeed. The foreign missionary 
should heartily co-operate in that spirit of self abnegation which 
would risk even the loss of his own individuality in the attempt. 
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Seventh Meeting of the Executive of the China 
Continuation Committee 

Seventh Meeting of the Executive of the China 
I Continuation Committee was held in the offices of the Com- 
1 . mittee in Shanghai, February 22ud-24th, 1915. There were 
present Bishop E. H. Roots, Dr. G. H. Bondfield, Bishop J. 
W. Bashford, Dr. R. E. Chambers, Mr. C. T. Wang, Rev. Sheu 
Wen ch'ing, Dr. D. Duncan Main, Mr. D. E. Hoste, Dr. F. D. 
Gamewell, Mr. Wang Yuen-teh, Rev. Ch'eug Ching-yi and Rev. 
E. C. Eobenstine. 

The Sub-Committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Executive reported the result of their scrutiny and revision of the 
budget, and made a statement of the receipts and expenditures of 
the Missionary Emergency Fund and of the present financial situa¬ 
tion of Continental Missions in China. The report of the Com¬ 
mittee was received and the Committee continued. 

It was voted that we recognize with gratitude to God and 
sincere thanks to contributors the generous gift received through 
Dr. A. J. Brown, Chairman of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, New York, for the China Missionary Emergency Fund, 
and that a statement of the funds already expended be forwarded 
to Dr. Brown. 

Voted also that this Committee, after considering the whole 
matter of the financial needs of the Continental Missions in China, 
find it extremely difficult to forecast the needs that may arise 
during the current year. In view, however, of the fact that 
requests for financial help are still being received by the Committee, 
and in view of urgent needs that may arise, the Committee appeal 
to the Committee of Reference and Counsel in New York for a 
grant of Gold $5,000 per month for the three months of February, 
March and April. Further information as to conditions will be sent 
at the time of the annual meeting in May. 

The tota'. receipts under this fund from Sept. 

1st to Feb.nth were . Mex. $16,241.88 

Total appropriations ... .. I 4 < 633 . 5 ^ 

Leaving a balance on hand of. Mex. $ 1,608.36 

A financial statement was made by the Treasurer and was 
approved. 

The Chinese secretary, Rev. Ch'eng Ching-yi, read a report 
which included a statement regarding the condition of his health, 
the work which he had been doing since his return to China, trips 
made, and plans for the China Church Year Book, 1915 edition. 
The report w'as received with thanks and Mr. Ch'eng was urged to 
proceed with due care to his health. 
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The Foreign secretary made a statement regarding the China 
Church Year Book, 1914 edition, the steps taken in seeking to 
collect uniform statistics, the changes in the office staff, the propos¬ 
ed change of offices to 5 Quinsan Gardens, which will he made on 
April ist, and the receipt of grants of books from different Publishing 
Houses. 

The Committee expressed their thanks for grants of books and 
magazines by the Christian literature Society, the Chinese Tract 
Society, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the China Baptist 
Publication Society, and to Mr. E. J. Dingle for a copy of his new 
map of China. 

A statement was made regarding the present state of the 
negotiations with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America in the matter of the call of Rev. A. E. Warn- 
shuis to become National Evangelistic Secretary. In view of the 
desire of the Reformed Board that further consideration of thi.s 
matter should be postponed until the Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee in May, it was voted that this Committee 
cordially acquiesce in the desire of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America to postpone further considera¬ 
tion of this matter until the full meeting of the Committee in May. 

By way of a report from the Forward Evangelistic Movement 
Committee, the minutes of a meeting of the Committee held in 
Shanghai, January I2th-i8th, were submitted to the meeting for 
consideration. The following resolutions were passed :— 

That the Executive Committee note with satisfaction that in 
accordance with Minute No. 13 of the last meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee, May 1914, the Forward Evaugelistic Move- 
ment Committee have conferred at length with the officers of the 
Evangelistic Association, and that at the meeting in Shanghai, on 
Jan. I3th-i8th, 1915, the chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary of 
the Association expressed themselves as in hearty accord with the 
work and plans of the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee. 
Having considered the preliminary statement of the program which 
the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee propose to present 
to the Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee in 
May, the Executive Committee approve the general terms of the 
same, and authorize the Secretaries of the Continuation Committee 
to assist the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee in making 
such arrangements as are necessary before the annual meeting, in 
order to carry out this program. 

That the Executive Committee recommend to the National 
Committee of the Young Women’s Christian Association that Miss 
Ruth Paxson be enabled to give a part of her time for Evangelistic 
work with students in relation to the plans of the Special Forward 
Evangelistic Movement Committee of the Continuation Committee. 
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That the Executive Committee authorize its Foreign Secretary 
to take the steps requested in regard to invitations to Evangelists 
from abroad, namely ;— 

To extend to Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Aiueriun Presby¬ 
terian Board of Foreign Missions (North), a hearty invitation to conduct 
a series of meetings in China in 1915, and, 

To correspond with Dr. John R. Mott regarding the possibility of 
obtaining the services for meetings in China of some of the speakers 
from abroad, whose help he has been asked by the Japan Evangelistic 
Campaign Committee to endeavour to secure for the Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment in that country. 

That the Executive Committee approve of the preparatioti by 
the Special Committee on a Forward Evangelistic Movement of a 
“ Hand Book of Suggestions for United Evangelistic Work,” and 
authorize that Committee to draw from the Treasurer of the China 
Continuation Committee a sum of one hundred dollars, for the 
printing of this pamphlet. 

That the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee be autho¬ 
rized to represent to the Committees in charge of conferences at the 
summer resorts the desirability of arranging this year to give a place 
in the conferences to the subject of Evangelism among all classes, 
emphasizing especially the strengthening of the spiritual life of the 
Church. That this Committee endeavour also to bring the same 
subjects before summer schools and conferences attended by Chinese 
pastors and workers. 

Brief reports were made regarding the work of the following 
committees: 

Committee on Survey aud Statistics. 

Committee on Business and Administrative Efficiency. 

Committee on Theological Education. 

Committee on the Social Application of Christianity. 

Committee on Uniform Terms, etc. 

The Committee passed a resolution recording their humble 
thankfulness to God for, aud their profound appreciation of, the 
work accomplished by Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy in the course of his 
remarkable Evangelistic Campaign in China last year. 

A communication received from the Organizing Committee of 
the Chinese Christian Church in Peking, asking the Continuation 
Committee’s help in determining the form which that Church’s 
organization should take, was read, and after full discussion it was 
voted that the letter be acknowledged with an expression of our 
sympathy and that it be referred to the Special Committee on the 
Chinese Church and Church Unity, with a request that it receive 
the Committee’s careful attention aud be reported on at tbe annual 
meeting in May. 

Dr. F. J. White of the Shanghai Baptist College was elected 
to the special Committee on the Chinese Church and Church 
Unity in the place of Rev. George H. Waters, absent on furlough. 
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Dr. R. E. Chambers, Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Christian literature, reported the holding in Shanghai on February 
20th of a Round Table Conference of those engaged in the produc¬ 
tion and circulation of Christian literature. At this meeting there 
were present representatives of all of the different Publishing 
Houses in Shanghai, and in addition also of the North China Relig¬ 
ious Tract Society, the South China Religious Tract Society, the 
Central China Religious Tract Society, and the China Baptist 
Publication Society, making it probably the most representative 
gathering of the kind ever held in China. The Conference took 
steps looking to the organization of a "Christian Publishers’ 
Association.” 

Several resolutions adopted by a Round Table Conference on 
Bible Study held in the Union Church Eecture Hall, Shanghai, 
February 20th, and also a communication received from the West 
China Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
requesting the Executive of the Continuation Committee to inquire 
into, and, if possible, secure judgment of the leading missionary 
societies, conducting work in China, as to which methods in carry¬ 
ing on Sunday School work give promise of the greatest efficiency 
at least expense, were referred to the Special Committee on Sunday 
School Work. 

Upon recommendation of this same Round Table Conference, 
it was voted to recommend that the China Continuation Committee 
at its annual meeting arrange for a small working committee 
representing the China Sunday School Union, the Centenary Con¬ 
ference Bible Study Committee, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Special Committee on a Forward Evangelistic 
Movement, to act as a bond among these committees, to correlate 
their work, so far as they are on parallel lines, to prevent overlap¬ 
ping, and in general to act as a clearing house for these committees. 
The following were suggested as a preliminary committee to 
consider these interests in the interim before the annual meeting 
in May, and to report at the annual meeting any plans of 
importance looking to greater effectiveness in the promotion of 
Bible Study in China : Dr. A. P. Parker, Dr. D. MacGillivray, 
Rev. F. Rawlinson, Rev. E- G. Tewksbury, Dr. P. F. Price, 
Dr, J. E. Williams, Mr. C. T. Wang, Dr. W. E. Taylor. 
Miss Ruth Paxsou, Dr. F. D. Gamewell, Dr. W. H. Yang, 
Dr. F. J. White, Bishop W. C. White, Dr. O. D. Kilborn, 
Rev. A. U. Warnshuis, Rev. R. A Jaffray. 

The Secretary reported that the erection at 18 Peking Road, 
Shanghai, of a Central Missions Building was under consideration. 
The Committee expressed their opinion that the erecting in Shang¬ 
hai of a building that may serve as headquarters for various mis¬ 
sions and missionary organizations would be of large value. 
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Dtr. D. Duucan Main reported that substantial progress had 
been made by the China Medical Missionary Association during 
the past few months and that the biennial meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion held in Shanghai in the beginning of February, was very 
successful. He expressed the hope that before the Annual Meeting 
of the China Continuation Committee the Medical Missionary 
Association would be able to report that an Fxecutive Secretary 
had been found. 

The Secretary reported actions passed by the China Council 
of the American Presbyterian Mission (North) with regard to the 
work of the Continuation Committee. The Council expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the attitude which the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee is taking toward the question of elective represen¬ 
tation and as desiring to co-operate in any feasible way with the 
work of the Committee. Tn view of the many advantages which 
would accrue from uniform statistics of the work of the Missions 
in China, the Council voted to recommend to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions the inclusion in the statistical forms 
used by them in China of the schedule adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee at its second annual meeting. 

Bishop Roots was requested to bring to the notice of the 
General Synod of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei, which is to 
meet in Shanghai April i4th-i8th, the statistical forms of the 
China Continuation Committee, and the steps being taken to secure 
their more general adoption in the hope of helping forward the 
securing of uniform statistics from all missions in China. 

It was voted that liaving Mr. C. R. Boynton’s statement of 
the salary that has been promised for three years and having his 
request for action on the part of this Committee before us, the 
foreign secretary be hereby instructed to write Mr. Boynton 
authorizing him to receive his salary from July 1 st, and his expenses 
for travelling and passage from the fund kindly provided for this 
purpose, and that we further request Mr. Boynton to express to 
the donors of this fund the Committee’s appreciation of their 
generosity. Mr. Boynton was authorized to raise $r,ooo. gold for 
necesssary office equipment. 

A letter from the Preliminary Committee on Higher Education 
in Fukien Province signed by Rt. Rev. H. McC. E. Price, Chair¬ 
man, and Rev. A. E. Warnshuis, Secretary, requesting the 
Continuation Committee to suggest what in its judgment should 
be the relation of the Foochow University to other Christian 
universities in China, was brought to the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee. It was voted that the Committee learn with interest of 
the steps being taken in the development of higher education in 
Fukien Province, and that in view of the fact that the Advisory 
Board of the Educational Association of China are prepared at 
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their coming in May to consider the question of the appointment 
of a Commission, including a few prominent educators from abroad, 
to make a special educational survey of higher educational work 
in China, the Committee refer this letter to that Body with the 
request that they give the matter their consideration and report 
to this Committee. 

A letter from Miss Grace Coppock, general secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, calling the Committee’s 
attention to the desirability, in evangelistic work, of reaching the 
women of the family as well as the men, was referred to the 
Special Committee on a Forward Evangelistic Movement. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write to Dr. J. C. 
Gibson expressing the sympathy of the Committee in the death 
of his wife, and to Rev. C. J. Voskamp, also expressing the 
sympathy of the Committee in the loss of his son. 

The Committee voted to invite Rev. John F. Goucher, D.D., 
Dly.D., Chairman of the American Section of the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Education of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, 
and Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D., Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society, and also a member of the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee, to be present at the annual meeting of 
the China Continuation Committee. 

It was voted that in view of the fact that the Advisory Council 
of the Educational Association of China desires to meet in connect¬ 
ion with the Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee, 
the date of the Third Annual Meeting be changed from May 4th- 
8th to April 3oth-May 5th. 

The Committee adjourned to meet again on April 29th at 9 
a.m. In the offices of the China Continuation Committee. 

E. C. Lobenstinr, Secretary. 

Okktcbs of rHE China Continuation Committee, 

5 Quinsan Gardens, Sbaugbai. 
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Our Book Table 

The Present World Situation, the Christian Church in Relation 
TO Non-Christian Lands. Bj' Dr. J. R. Mott. Student Volunteer 
Movement. Price $i.oo gold net. 

The present world probleiirs as they affect world evangelisation 
is the .subject of this remarkable book. Dr. Mott has held counsel 
with 1,200 of the leaders in Asia, and presided at a series of epoch- 
making conferences throughout the Orient, besides addressing 
large numbers of the educated classes. The scholarly mind, the 
grasp of essentials, the unique knowledge of Dr. Mott, are seen on 
every page of this wonderful book. The first chapter gives in 
bold strokes the present day conditions in mission lauds, followed 
by a chapter which shows the readiue.ss of the educated classes 
to listen sympathetically to the message, as proved by Dr. Mott’s 
own journeys, and Mr. Eddy's. The impact of West and East, in 
its varied aspects, is delineated in a masterly manner. Then follows 
vivid discinssious of the problems of unity and co-operation, and it 
closes with the imperative need of the spiritual factor. All these 
themes are illustrated from the author’s wide-world experiences, 
and from the reports of other recognised leaders. It is a book 
to read and pray over, and will touch the springs of thought in a 
marked degree. The state.sman and the .saint speak here with one 
voice. Surely this book must, under God, produce searching of 
heart, and a relentless endeavour to grasp the opportunity of the 
moment, as also clarify the vision of God’s own people to follow 
His lead valiantly. It is a book for to-day, full of depth, forceful¬ 
ness and unique interest. 

Sker. 


Gleanings from Chinese Folklore. By Nrllte N. Russell. With some 
of her stories of Life in China, to which are added Memorial Sketches 
of the Author from Associates and Friends. Compiled by Mary H. 
I’ORTER. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1915, pp. 169. 

This little volume is a well deserved and a judiciously executed 
Memorial of one of the best qualified and most winning missionary 
workers who ever came to China. The compilation and the dedica¬ 
tion are by Miss Porter, long associated with Miss Russell in 
Peking, and the foreword by Miss Euella Miner, another long time 
fellow worker. A most hearty appreciation is contributed by Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, who was intimately acquainted with Miss 
Russell’s exceptional work for high class women in Peking, as well 
as with her labors for country women in little Chinese hamlets, to 
whom so much of her strength was given. About lao pages are 
devoted to twelve tales, ancient and modern, covering a wide range 
of Chinese life and history. 

These stories had been collected and translated by Miss Russell, 
aud are now fitly embodied in this loving memorial of a worthy life. 

A. H. S, 
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“A Chinese Cht'istinas Tree." Norman Hinsdale Pitman. lUnstrated by 
Liu Hsing-fti. Fleming //. Revell Co. Price so cents Gold. 

This is a book for children telling about a small Chinese boy 
named Wodo. He seems to have lived in a comfortable home 
Under fairly happy conditions. One day, when skating, he fell 
through the ice, developed a feverish cold, and was ultimately 
visited by an American lady doctor who cured him. The boy 
expressed a wish to hold a Christmas Tree celebration in his own 
home, and the story tells how Wodo was able to make himself and 
others happy in this way. There is a vein of wisdom running 
through the simple pages, and we can readily believe that the book 
will be a welcome gift to the “ tiny tots” of western lands. 

The illustrations are a fair sample of native art, and will please 
little folks. 

J. W. W. 


ENGutsa LEarnrd bv Use, Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Part /. By 
BROWNREt, Gage, B.D., M.A. The Commercial Press, Limited, Shang¬ 
hai. 1915. Price 60 cents. 

After having examined the books which I find in use or 
suggested for use in teaching Ktiglish to Chinese, I feel that this 
one is the best to use with beginners. It places the stress, where 
it should be placed in beginning, on learning to speak ; it calls for 
very little translation from English into Chinese or from Chinese 
into English, because the lessons are so graded and arranged that 
from the first hour the teacher can make himself understood in 
English by the use of objects, motions and pictures. Grammar is 
taught inductively rather than by memorizing rules. Each new 
lesson brings in a fresh vocabulary and there is constant progress 
in idiom. The preface and introduction are a splendid epitome of 
the best things that have been said and written on how to teach a 
foreign language. And what Mr. Gage has written here should 
be read repeatedly by all those who have any responsibility in 
conuection with the teaching of English to Chinese students. What 
he says is based on careful study, wide reading and not a little 
experience in the teaching of English to Chinese students. The 
book is clearly an outgrowth of class room work. The author 
promises future editions in which phonetic script will be given for 
the early lessons. He also promises further material. It is to be 
hoped in the interest of future teaching of English that both these 
promises w'ill be fulfilled, aud that the lessons in the first book will 
also be made available in loose leaf form .so that the teacher can 
keep all of them and give the members of the class the material in 
print only after it has been mastered orally from the lips of the 
teacher. 

W. B. Pettus. 


The Constructive Qoarteri.y {^December 19/4). 

This is a theological journal, now in its third year, edited in 
the United States and published in England. Its title means that 
it seeks to promote unity among the various communions in Chris¬ 
tendom. The idea is that only united effort.—not necessarily 
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formal or official,—cau do the work of the Church iu the world. 
Unfair criticism and all animus are banned, but free expression 
and discussion are expected to result iu better understaudiug. 

Most of the papers are American in origin, but there are also 
contributions from Germany, France, Holland and Great Britain. 
All theological students will find an interesting variety in its 
pages ; some may find the Higher Criticism present; others will 
see mild and reasonable representations of moderate positions; but 
every thinking missionary could get helpful stimulus in this journal. 

One of the clearest papers is “ Progress a Permanent Element 
in Religion,” by Bishop Guerry, arguing that while the Gospel is 
unchangeable, yet Christianity is bound to adapt its expression to 
new conditions iu a changing world. Thus there was the writing 
of John’s Gospel as the Church emerged from a Jewish to a Greek 
world ; Augustine restated Christianit}'' in the terms of his age, 
laying new stress on the Sovereignty of God ; Luther again intro¬ 
duced modern scholarship and the democratic spirit; Butler, wdien 
the need arose, restated Christian truth in terms of Natural Science. 
After these examples it comes as an anticlimax when the writer 
brings forward the name of Henry Drummond. 

Similarly with regard to specific doctrine, the early idea of 
Christ’s death as a ransom paid to Satan was followed by Anselm’s 
forensic and commercial view, which wms succeeded again by the 
substitutionary theory of Luther and Calvin. Again it seems to 
show a lack of the .sense of values when the writer names Dr. 
Moberly and Dr. DnBose as the exponents of the latest views. 

Two papers deal wuth Mysticism ; one is on Luther and 
Mysticism by the German Professor Loofs, wdiich concludes ” it is 
the duty of all frieuds of constructive Christiauity to emphasise the 
fact that the strength of Christianity does not lie iu the knowledge 
acquired by the mystic of all times, even by the pre-Christian 
ones, but in solo verbo, iu the historical revelation alone.” The 
other is by Bishop Boyd Carpenter on Tauler, one of the greatest 
mystics, of whose works Luther said ” I have never seen a theology 
more sound or more according to the Gospel.” 

Perhaps one of the best articles is that on Generic Christianity 
by Dr, Sbailer Mathews, a study of the essentials which remain 
through all development of Christian doctrine. But want of space 
does not allow us to do more than call attention to it, and we can¬ 
not even name .several other valuable papers. 

One does not go to a theological journal for the best English 
prose ; but the writing might be better ; and, strange to say, the 
Germans are not the worst offenders. But the matter iu this issue 
is very thoughtful and those who read it will not stagnate iu mind, 
as toiling missionaries may so easily do. 

S. C. 


The Creation, the Reai. Situation of Rden and The Origin of the 
Chinese. By Tse Tsan Tai. Kelly and Walsh, Hongkong, pp. 41. 

Forty years ago the promising pioneer of American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission work iu Shantung, the Rev. Mr. Mcllwaiue, 
endeavoured to reconcile the Chine.se history of the Creation of the 
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World and the Deluge with Bible History. But his views did not 
gain general acceptance as many facts necessary to the solution of 
the problem now familiar were not known then. 

We now turn with great pleasure to another attempt to solve 
the same problem made by an earnest Chinese student of fairly wide 
reading, who thinks he has made it clear that, among other things, 
the situation of the Garden of Eden was in Chinese Turkestan. 
He writes;— 

When the north of the Asiatic continent was not so cold and frozen as it 
is at the present day, and when gigantic beasts, reptiles, and strange birds 
roamed its vast plaijis and inhabited its dense forests, the primitive ancestors 
of the human race were created and first saw the light in that crescent-shaped 
oasis of the plateau of Eastern Asia drained by the tributaries of the Tarim 
River, bounded on the north hy the Tien-shan Mountains, on the west by the 
Pamir Tableland, on the south by the Kueii-lun Mountains and the highlands 
of Tibet, and on the east by the Gobi Desert, and now called Chinese Turkestan. 

“Tliere are indisputable proofs that the freezing of Northern Asia has 
been clue to a change in the inclination of the Earth’s axis, and the shifting 
of the North Pole from the north of Greenland to its present posiiion.” 

“As the result of the numerous explorations and archaeological excava¬ 
tions which have been made in Chinese Turkestan, it has been found that the 
Takla Makaii Desert was once an iinuieiise lake. Fossils, gravel, sand, chalk 
grypoea, carboniferous deposits, and ' inesozoic and tertiary transgressions' 
have been found, all indicating that the land was once convulsed by some 
seismic disturbance, and finally submerged.” 

“ Ruins of ancient cities abound in Ibe Turfaii Oasis, and in the Oasis 
along the Tibet border, and interestiiJg manuscripts have been found written 
in alphabets unknown to linguists.” 

B'urtlier, the author adds that the river Tarim with its four 
tributaries or head,? flows eastward through the crescent-shaped 
oasis of Chinese Turkestan and empties it.self into theEouner Take. 
The identification of the four rivers mentioned in Genesis has 
hitherto been one of the greatest difificulties in the location of the 
Garden of Eden. The country traver.sed by this river and its four 
tributaries is well known to be full of gold and precious stones, as 
described in the Bible. The bed of the Yarkand river is covered 
with precious jade, pebbles of different colours, and some of the 
monutaiu sides also contain jade. According to the ancient 
Chinese record of the Deluge the stones quarried by Noah 
after the Flood were of five different colours, from the Tien.shan 
Mountains. 

The author endeavours to show that the wonderful change in 

Turkestan brought about by the Deluge—no longer considered an 
unsupported myth of the Bible, but known to all students of 
physiography—and the recent discoveries of archaeologists in 
Central Asia, coupled with the proper idetitification of Chinese 
ancient records about San Hwang Wu Ti (j:i ^ JL ^), etc.,^ with 
Bible names, make it clear to him that Chinese Turkestan is the 
true situation of the Garden of Eden, and the original home, not only 
of the Chinese, but also of the whole liutnan race, and from w’hich, 
owing to climatic changes, mankind dispersed north, south, east 
and west. On the ground of the common origin of the human race 
the author pleads for Universal Peace and Brotherhood. 

Though w’e cannot agree with all the author claims for the 
civilization of China to the exclusion of other branches of the 
human family, we thank him most heartily for endeavouring to 
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reconcile eastern and western accounts of the beginnings of the 
human race, and for attempting to give an account of the origin 
of the Chinese, a subject many learned men had given up in despair. 

T. R. 


STUDItNT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

“ My Brother the Tramp," By Mary Higgs. Price 8d. 

Mrs. Higgs deals con amore with a subject on which she has every right 
to speak as an enthusiast and expert. Her present volume, which is on the 
same lines as her better known “Glimpses into the Abyss,” appears to be based 
upon a sound economic study of existing conditions, and is of course written 
frou) the Christian standpoint. Tlie book has been prepared for effective use 
in Study Circle Work, and is sure to be welcomed by, and prove serviceable to, 
all who are interested in the deep-rooted social evil of vagrancy. 

“ Christ the Teacher," By W. M. Sedgwick. Price 6d. 

This little book was, we are told, primarily written for students in 
lileinentary Training Colleges, Possibly the ideas enunciated by the author 
may be held by some to be impracticable, and too idealistic. We do not think 
so. Mr. Sedgwick’s object is to show that the teacher may find for his 
inspiration and eiiconragement in the details of the life of the Great Teacher, 
how very close his higliest ideals lie to the heart of Christ, and how truly he 
can promote the welfare of Clirist’s Kingdom by performing duties which 
otherwise he might feel irksome. The volume, which is well written, is 
arranged for daily study covering a period of eight weeks. 

“ Students and the Regeneration of Society," Malcolm Spencer, M.A. 

Price 6d. 

A piece of work thoroughly well accomplished. Although written prior 
to the outbreak of the war, Mr. Sedgwick convincingly demonstrates that the 
great problem of social regeneration is an iuteriiatioiiai one. There is much 
m these forceful pages that deserves to be quoted ; there is space for only 
one reference. “The New Society,’’ says the author most cogently, “if it is 
to be a Kingdom of God, must be one iu which no great class of men feels 
that its claims have been disregarded. One tyranny may overcome another 
tyranny by force, political strategy, or sheer voting strength, aud it may be 
well sometimes that an old tyranu}’ should fall even at such a cost. If, how¬ 
ever, our hope for society is iu Christ, it must be a hope for a very different 
issue. We want to see society adopting principles of life in which we can all 
glory. We want it to be born from above.” Mr, Spencer has WTitten a 
virile book, every page of which is well worth reading. 

"The Student Christian Movement at Work." Price 6d. 

An interesting Report of the General Committee of the Movement, 1913-14. 

J. w. w. 


L. M. S. PUBLICATIONS. 

‘ ‘ War arid the Task of the Cft urch. ’ ’ Price 2d. 

Six suggestive outlines for use in Study Circles dealing with the work of 
the Church at home aud abroad during war time. 

" Patriots of the Kingdom." Basil Matthews, M.A. Price 2d. 

Three helpful talks designed for the use of teachers of }'Oung boys aud 
girls. 

"The Children's Missionary Fleet." 

A most interesting and informing pamphlet. Should be read and digested 
by young and old. 
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pamphlets received. 

The Organization of a Student Young Men's Christian Association in China, 
By IV. B. Pettus. The National Committee of the Y.M. C. A., Shanghai, 

Copies may be obtained free on application to the office of the National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

Humphry Milford's " Papers for War Time." Oxford University Press. 
No. 5. “ The Decisive Hour.” J. H. Oldham, M.A. 

,, 6. “Active Service: The Share of the Non-Combatant.” W, R. Maltby, 
Both papers are powerfully written and show that the war remains in the 
deepest sense, a challenge to Christian thought. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 

” To atl the Nations." Church Missionary Society, 

An extremely interesting, graphically written, and well illustrated short 
report of the work of the C. M. S. during 1913 14. 

The Thirty-Third and Thirty-Fourth Reports of the International Institute 
of China. By Rev. Gilbert Reid, M,A,, D.D. 

Of special significance in this Report is the unusual Government favour 
received. In the Appendix to the Report before us will be found mention of 
the official sanction, the Presidential Rescript and other information which is 
significant and must be a matter of great cheer to the hard-working promoters 
of the Mission among the higher classes in China. The Report itself affords 
much food for thought. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
showing the operations, expenditures and condition of the Institution 
for the year ending fune 30th, 1913, Washington Government Printing 
Office 1914. 

In 815 pages, interspersed with beautiful illustrations, we have the record 
of the w'onderful activities of the Smithsonian Institution which practically 
covers the entire field of the natural and physical sciences and includes 
anthropological and archeological researches. It is of interest to friends in 
China to note that the establishment of an American School of Archeology in 
China was discussed in 1913. Professor Eliot Blackwelder gives an account of 
the Geologic History of China and its influence upon the Chinese people. 
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A QUESTION OE BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of 

“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I beg to point 
out in reply to the criticism of 
Bishop Norris on Mark xii, 35, 
that there is no ‘ answer ’ here 
in the English sense of the word, 
so the insertion of would 

be irrelevant. Gesenius says, 
“The expression is simply a 
Hebraism. In late Hebrew, 
under the influence of the Chal¬ 
dee, the verb that had commonly 


meant ‘ to answer ’ came to 
signify ‘ to commence speak¬ 
ing.’ ” 

For similar use of the expres¬ 
sion compare I Sam. xiv, 12 ; 
XV, 15; xxii, I and Mark x, 24. 

In the passage referred to 
0 ^ would be specially out of 
place, as verse 24, the conclud¬ 
ing verse of the previous para¬ 
graph, expressly states ” aud uo 
mail after that durst ask Him 
any question.” 

Yours truly, 

K. W. BALLER. 
Hsiao ts'ao Ch'ang, Peking. 
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INTERNATIONAI. REVIEW OF 
MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Please allow me to 
state in the Recorder that 
word has been received from 
the editors of the International 
Review of Missions that the 
publishers of the Review are 
unable to continue to offer the 
Review to Missionaries in China 
for Mex. $4.00, in view of the 
fluctuation in the rate of ex¬ 
change caused by the war. The 
Review will, therefore, hereafter 
have to be paid for in gold at 
the regular price of eight shill¬ 
ings, or $2.00 U. S. currency. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. C. Lodenstine. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Mr. Editor : Kindly al¬ 
low me the courtesy of your 
columns to draw the attention 
of missionaries in China to the 
following announcement, and to 
ask them to be good enough to 
make it known among the Chi¬ 
nese writers in their circles. 

Dr. Timothy Richard de.siring 
greatly to help meet the crying 
need for more Chinese authors 
to write books which wall com¬ 
mend Christianity to their fellow 
countrymen, offers two prizes, 
one of $300 and one of $200, for 
the best essays with this purpose 
and aim. Writers may choose 
their own way of presenting the 
theme, but the general topic is 
as stated. Essays should not be 
less than 60,000 and not more 
than 80,000 characters. The 
prize essays shall be the property 
of, and be published by the, 
Christian Eiterature vSociety. 
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Manuscripts should be sent to 
this office not later than the end 
of December in this year. 

The Heads of the Theological 
Departments in connection with 
the following will be invited 
to adjudicate, viz., St. John’s 
University, Shanghai; Nanking 
University, Shantung Protestant 
University, West China Univer¬ 
sity, Canton Christian College, 
and the North China Educational 
Union. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Hopkyn Rees. 

C. L. S. Office, 143 North Szechnen 
Roady Shanghai. 


KULING MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The friends who 
expect to participate in the 
sacred concerts at Ruling next 
summer will be interested to 
know that the music has now 
arrived from Novello’s, London. 

The Killing Musical Associa 
tion has thus arranged that 
those wffio are to sing may have 
the music in hand before the 
summer. 

As the supply of scores is 
limited, persons desiring copies 
should send their orders early 
to the undersigned. 

Price including postage: 
“Rebecca” $ .75 
“Holy City” 1.75 

W. S. Elliott. 

Secretary, 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Will you kindly 
permit us to notify your readers 
of our return to China, (after 
our unavoidably extended fur- 
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lough), and of our desire to co¬ 
operate with them in the ex¬ 
tension of the Christian Endea¬ 
vour Movement in this land. 

During our absence from 
Chiua, we had opportunities of at¬ 
tending a number of large nation¬ 
al and inter-national Christian 
Endeavour Conventions in Great 
Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in Canada and the 
United States ; these gatherings 
were deeply spiritual, and scores 
of young people offered them- 
selve.s for service in mission 
lauds. 

Everywhere we have found 
the C. K. cause pro.spering and 
being used of God in training 
young Christians in service, 
“ For Christ and the Cliurch.” 

We have returned to China 
w’ith a deepened conviction that 
this organization which has been 
such a helpful agency in other 
lands, and which has already 
proven its adaptability and use¬ 
fulness wherever it has been 
given a fair trial in China, may 
become a powerful factor in the 
evangelization of this laud. 

It is our intention to remain 
in Shanghai until autumn, be¬ 
fore arranging any itinerary. 

We are having some new C. E. 
literature printed and will send 
out samples soon. 

Our address will be, as formerly, 
9 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 

Thanking you, w'e are, 

Yours truly, 

Mr. & Mrs. Edgar E. Strother, 
Gen. Sec, U. S. C. E. for China. 

A protest. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I have just been 
reading Mr. March’s able and in¬ 
teresting article on “The Place of 
English in Education in China ” 
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and while I agree in the main 
with his conclusions and have 
always advocated a larger use 
of Chinese in mi.ssiou schools 
where English is the medium 
of instruction in all higher 
branches, I wish to lodge an 
emphatic protest against one 
tliought which runs through the 
article, namely that our grad¬ 
uates who have studied in Eng¬ 
lish are inefficient. He says 
“He (the young man wdio has 
graduated from an institution 
where Engligh is the medium of 
instnictiou) seems weak, lacking 
in ideas, does not command the 
confidence of those about him ; 
he does not care for the common 
people and they do not care for 
him, etc.” And again “Is it 
any wonder that the man loses 
initiative ? Loses the power to 
think for himself ? Should W’e 
look to these imitators, these 
followers of the foreigner for 
leadership ? ’ ’ 

Now as I said I am no un¬ 
limited advocate of English but 
unless they produce a very in¬ 
ferior grade of article in Mr. 
March’s part of the country this 
is common or garden nonsense. 
I have had a great deal to do 
with graduates of St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity and Boone University 
and something with graduates of 
some other institutions, and have 
never found them lacking in in¬ 
itiative. I have no experience 
with graduates of the schools 
where English is not taught but 
the graduates of the institutions 
mentioned above “think for 
themselves ’ ’ more than any 
other Chinese with whom I have 
come in contact. They may be 
“ out of sympathy with the 
common people” but I have 
never heard any one carry a 
heathen audience as one of these 
men can, nor have I ever seen 
a Sunday School of little rag- 
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gamuffins iu China to compare 
with one that another of them 
conducts. As to commanding 
confidence they certainly do 
mine—of course I do not mean 
every one of them. There are 
exceptions, and if the grad¬ 
uates of our northern colleges 
are less “lacking in ideas” 
than these are I hope they will 
be kept out of my way. These 
young men overwhelm me with 
ideas whenever I get time to talk 
with them. 

Yours truly, 

D. T. Huntington. 

AN APPRECIATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I don’t know whe¬ 
ther it has come to your notice 
that Miss Kdith Benliam of our 
mission and late of this station 
died at her home near London 
on January 5tli. Whether 5’-ou 
have heard or not, I think in 
any case I ought to write a few 
Hues descriptive of the feeling in 
the churches here and among 
her colleagues. If nothing were 
said, it may be that her friends 
in other parts of China might 
draw the conclusion that her 
death passed without the people 
she worked for and with, taking 
much account of it. That would 
be entirely wrong. Both the 
brethren and her fellow workers 
are only too unhappily conscious 
of the loss. Enquiries have been 
made after her almost every day 
since she was obliged to leave us 
owing to the serious state of 
her health. Her messages and 
accounts of her spiritual welfare 
have beeu eagerly looked for 
during these last months, and it 
is no small tribute to the power 
of her personality that the note 
of triumphant faith over cruel 


pain ai5d weakness went home 
to the hearts of her people. In 
the Memorial Service lield on 
Wednesday last (17th), time and 
again quotations were made from 
her letters, and thanks giveu 
that at last she was at rest 
from the body—the body which 
she despised, almost hated, be¬ 
cause it so constantly fettered 
her spirit. The brethren here 
are practically all very young in 
the faith, and consequently still 
largely held by the chain of 
their old way of regarding 
death. But the death of this 
their friend has done much to 
break that chain and it was 
wonderful to hear at the Service 
the note of thanksgiving and 
praise and not once the note of 
heathen grief for a loved one 
torn away and being metamor- 
plrasized into something terrify¬ 
ing and inimical. 

Of Miss Beuliam’s work in 
Amoy I cannot speak, though I 
hear that there as liere, she 
showed the same spirit of entire 
devotion and reckless self giv¬ 
ing. Of her influence on mission 
councils I cannot speak, for I 
do not know to what extent 
use was made in conference of 
her ripe experience. One thing 
however I remember, luunely 
that she wrote a paper on Wo¬ 
men’s Work for the Shanghai 
conference previous to the Edin¬ 
burgh Conference. In any case 
I am convinced that she was 
but little known to the general 
society of missionaries in China, 
for the reason that she was far 
too absorbed in her intense daily 
life of intercourse with women 
and girls of all kinds to have 
time or desire much to confer. 
Tliough she had considerable 
powers of literary expression, 
and was a valuable member of 
committee becau.se of her clear 
thought aud trenchant speech, 
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yet she hated the interruptions 
which committees and the like 
involved. 

She was the pioneer of specific 
woik amongst women, when 
she came to Tingchow eight 
years ago, and she undertook 
then a task of appalling diffii- 
ciilty. With a w^eak heart, for 
which she had been condemn¬ 
ed to hide from China twenty 
years ago, and with a new lan¬ 
guage to learu yet she was not 
afraid. She worked as If every 
day would be her last, and in¬ 
deed during her last two years 
every piece of service was a sheer 
miracle of consecrated will pow¬ 
er. She had a Girls’ School, a 
Women’s School, and a Kinder¬ 
garten, and yet she was almost 
daily to be seen visiting in 
the city, and every out-patient 
day she was iu the hospital 
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sitting with the women waiting 
their turn. As for her benefac¬ 
tions, no one bad any idea as to 
the extent of the circle she cared 
for from the old woman of 
villainous reputation and pilfer¬ 
ing habits to the promising boy 
in the school whose home could 
not afford to keep him there. 
It was only when she was ob¬ 
liged to lay down her work, 
when indeed the work dropped 
from her trembling fingers, that 
we learnt how many people 
looked to her for help. 

I am afraid this is rather a 
rambling account of Miss Beu- 
ham, but I have very little time 
at my disposal. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

E. R. Hughes. 

Loudon Mission, Tingchow. 


Missionary News 


Presbyterian Federation Meeting. 

In our September issue for 
last year we gave particulars of 
the steps which had been taken 
in the direction of a more com¬ 
plete Christian unity in China 
on the initiative of the Federa¬ 
tion Council of Presbyterian 
Churches iu China. Our readers 
will look forward with interest 
to the Federation meeting iu May 
and delegates are requested to 
take note that the P'ederation 
^ #) meets on May 

6th iu the Lowrie Memorial 
Church, Shanghai, at lo a.m. 

Girls’ School, Norwegian Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

The combined Primary and 
Normal School for girls in Yl- 
yang was started in the autumn 
three years ago. 


Previous to it there had been 
a Boarding School for girls in 
Ningsiang. But after the riot 
in 1910 all the buildings were 
burnt and the pupils scattered. 
So we began again in Yi-yang. 
The former had been a primary 
school only ; but now we started 
with a normal course too. 

To become a student in the 
Normal School the pupils must 
have finished the lower and 
higher primary school courses of 
seven years. Pupils who have 
got their training in a heathen 
primary school must in other 
ways get knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity and English correspond¬ 
ing to that of our primary school 
before entering. 

We have now four classes in 
the primary school and two in 
the normal. In the latter there 
may be added one more in 1915. 
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The number of pupils last year 
was seventy in all (44 board¬ 
ers) eleven of which are normal 
school students. Five of these 
will finish the normal course of 
four years next year, and we are 
most earnestly looking forward 
to that time, as we are much in 
need of trained women teachers 
in our numerous primary schools 
for girls. We hope they will 
do a good work for the Chinese 
church in the future, as they 
now show forth a very earnest 
mind both in their studies and 
in the work among the heathen 
women. 

The school has five Chinese 
male teachers and one female. 
Most of the English, musical and 
physical training and the religi¬ 
ous instruction is carried on by 
foreigners. 

Hanna Hoi^the;. 

Yi-vang, Hunan. 

Bethesda Union Hospital. 

The above Institution was 
dedicated February 19th, All the 
Chinese officials of these two 
cities were present. There were 
some 500 guests besides the 
above mentioned officials. After 
serving tea we had a program 
with songs and speeches, “Hsien 
Chi Si” and “ Taiv Chang ” the 
officials present sat upward of 
five hours. That would have 
been impossible during the old 
regime. We were especially 
favoured with fine weather and 
a good attendance. 

The military official paid 
special tribute to this Institution 
as several of his men had 
been helped and others were 
saved when they were' badly 
shot by White Wolf’s men during 
the looting of Laohokow. 

The first patient to enter this 
hospital was a foreigner, Mr. 
Sama of Eaohokow. When Eao- 


hokow was looted he was badly 
shot and would hardly have 
lived if he had not gotten help. 

This is a Union Institution 
as Its name indicates. Hauges 
Synod and the American Swedish 
Covenant have united in medi¬ 
cal and educational work. The 
American Swedish Covenant built 
the hospital and Hauges Synod 
is to build a higher school for 
the training of teachers and 
blble-women. This Union took 
effect in 1912. A dispensary 
was put up and the foundation 
of the main building laid. Oc¬ 
tober ist. 1913 the Union work 
began. The dispensary was 
open six days a week until the 
end of April when the staff was 
ordered away by the Consul on 
account of brigands. 

After being closed five mouths 
the dispensary was again opened 
October i, 1914. The number of 
patients who had been treated 
was 4,141. The hospital was 
about completed when we were 
ordered to leave. After coming 
back it took us nearly a month 
to get things into working order 
again. 

The Hospital has therefore only 
been opened for two months of 
1914. The plans of the hospital 
are as follows : 

The ground floor has two large 
wards (15 beds) two offices, 8 
private rooms, i drug room, and 
two bathrooms and a chapel. 

The top floor has 2 wards 
(same size as below) 2 bath 
rooms, I storeroom, i laboratory, 
4 private rooms, 3 rooms for 
nurses, l sterilization room, i 
dressing room and an operation 
room. The staff is two foreign 
doctors (one of whom is on 
furlough), 2 foreign nurses and a 
Chinese doctor with twelve help¬ 
ers. There is also an evangelist 
to work among the patients. 

^EO. Pedersen. 
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News Items. 

The report of the China Medi¬ 
cal Commission of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation has reached 
China. It covers over a hundred 
pages, and embodies the con¬ 
clusions reached by Dr. H. P. 
Judson, Mr. R. S. Green, and 
Dr. F. W. Peabody, the members 
of the Commission. It is pro¬ 
bable that the medical work to 
be undertaken by the Commis¬ 
sion will follow in the main the 
recommeudations contaiaied in the 
report. 

Some of the most important of 
these recommendations are that 
so far as possible the Foundation 
should co-operate with existing 
niissiouary institutions, which 
have already done such good 
work in China; that medical 
work in which the Foundation is 
concerned should be of the high¬ 
est practicable standard; that 
the teaching in medical schools 
in which the Foundation is con¬ 
cerned,. for the present and for 
some time to come, should be in 
English as the main language ; 
that the medical educatioual work 
beat Peking,Shanghai—at which 
centre, it is proposed to establish 
a new institution, which will 
endeavour to unite the medical 
educational forces and the prin¬ 
cipal hospitals in the lower 
Yangtze valley,—at Canton and 
at Changsha ; that two model 
tuberculosis hospitals be estab¬ 
lished ; that hospitals be deve¬ 
loped first of all in the fields 
tributary to the medical schools, 
which may be aided by the 
Foundation;, and that encourage¬ 
ment be given to the training of 
nurses, especially in hospitals 
aided by the Foundation. 

For Chinese students there will 
be offered six fellowships, yield¬ 
ing $1,000.00 gold a year, and a 
certain number of annual scholar¬ 
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ships, while for medical mission¬ 
aries provision will be made for 
ten fellowships annually, to en¬ 
able them to proceed to the 
United States and Europe for 
advanced study. 

The time is not considered ripe 
for the Foundation to assist in 
the organization of a large work 
in relation to public health ; nor 
is it regarded as advisable to 
establish at this time an inde¬ 
pendent institution tor research 
in China. 

The Foundation will be repre¬ 
sented in China by a resident 
Commissioner, who will admin¬ 
ister the affairs of the Foundation 
in connection with the institu¬ 
tions aided. He will make 
Peking his headquarters. 


An interesting experiment is 
being tried by tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Mission (South). Con- 
viuced of the importance for the 
Church’s life of laying increased 
emphasis on Bible study, the 
mission gathered the Presiding 
Elders, Pastors, and Evangelists, 
some thirty in all, to study, 
under the leadership of the Secre¬ 
tary o£ the China Sunday School 
Union, the aims and methods of 
the “Teacher Traiuiug Move¬ 
ment.” One of the ablest of the 
Chinese Christian workers of the 
mission has been appointed Sun¬ 
day School Superintendent and 
will .spend his entire time visiting 
the Sunday Schools of the differ¬ 
ent churches. The experiment 
is one that promises large results^ 
especially at this time, when 
men are so ready to listen to the 
Christian message, and when the 
great need of the Church is for 
men and women who know how 
to use the Bible in leading others 
to Christ. 

Progress is being made in 
Union Etlucatiou in Foochow. 
The general principle of estab- 
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lishing a University at Foocliow 
has been approved by the six 
Mission Boards working in Fu¬ 
kien, provided the scheme can 
be financed from sources outside 
the regular channels of the mis¬ 
sionary societies. At a recent 
meeting of the Foochow members 
of the Preliminary Committee of 
the Foochow University, steps 
were taken which make it pro¬ 
bable that in addition to the 
Union Theological College, the 
Union Medical College and the 
Union Normal School, a Union 
Arts Course will begin in 
September of this year. The 
students of the course are to be 
students now in the two upper 
years of the Anglo-Chiuese Col¬ 
lege (Methodist Episcopal Mis¬ 
sion), Trinity College (C.M.S.), 
Foochow College (A.B.C.F.M.) 
and others of similar grade at 
Amoy, Swatow, Hinghwa and 
Shaowu. 


Pastor Ding Ei Mei has re¬ 
cently been holding evangelistic 
meetings in Siaiigtan and Chang¬ 
sha, and Miss Ruth Paxson has 
been conducting meetings for 
girls in Kiukiang and Nanchang- 
fu. Most encouraging reports 
are being received from all of 
these cities. 


The following extract from a 
letter of Rev. A. E. Warnshuis 
regarding the Fukien Evange¬ 
listic Meetings is of general 
interest, expressing as it does 
the judgment of one who was 
intimately acquainted with the 
w'ork in that province. Writing 
to those who are already laying 
the plans for a similar united 
movement in Manchuria in 1916, 
he says : 

“To me the largest result of 
the recent Fukien Province-Wide 
campaign is not to be found in the 


very large number of inquirers 
that have been enrolled. That 
in itself is a great result, far 
exceeding our largest expecta¬ 
tions. But much greater than 
that is the great evangelistic 
activity of the church which has 
been aroused. Such a campaign 
should be, and it is proving to 
be here, the beginning of a move¬ 
ment that should be perma¬ 
nent and constantly growing in 
porver. The number of inqui¬ 
rers enrolled now is but the be¬ 
ginning,—only the first fruits. 
I am hoping that in Manchuria 
we ma}'^ learn from our experience 
in Fukien, so that this movement 
may be greatly strengthened in 
its effectiveness in arousing the 
church throughout all China to 
greater evangelistic activity, and 
in demonstrating the most fruit¬ 
ful methods of wddespread and 
united evangelistic work. The 
preparation for and the organiza¬ 
tion of the mass meetings is 
of great importance, for these 
bring the church in contact with 
the people whom it wants to 
reach. But when we plan to 
make this a permanent move¬ 
ment, the cultivation of the spiri¬ 
tual life of the church becomes 
the most important preparation 
that we must undertake. The 
discovery and training of workers 
in the churches, the best methods 
of bringing Christian truth to 
non-Christian men, the prepara¬ 
tion of Bible study courses adapt¬ 
ed to the various classes included 
among the enquirers that will be 
enrolled, and above all the culti¬ 
vation of a real, deep, and strong 
prayer life,—the preparation of 
the churches along these lines 
will determine the measure of the 
real results of such a campaign 
as we are thinking of. The work 
of organization, the details of 
committee duties, all are impor¬ 
tant, and demand much attention 
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and strength, but after all it is 
what the church is that will 
determine the real result of any 
evangelistic campaign. You know 
all this, but these foundation 
principles will bear any amount 
of repetition. We must work 
for that evangelism that has 
length of days, that can labor 
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faithfully and wait patiently. In 
measuring the success of our 
efforts, we must not look first for 
great columns of statistics, but 
we should cultivate that spiritual 
discernment that will recognize 
the setting in of the tide of 
spiritual life among the people 
with whom we live.” 


- - 

Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 

AT Ivaohokow, October 27tli, 1914, to 
Air. and Mrs. O. M. Sama, N. ly. M., 
a son (Leif.) 

AT Changteh, December 23rd, 1914, 
to Air. and Mrs. S. G. Caswht.i,, C. 
H. M., a daughter (Evelyn Maud.) 

At Pingyangfn, January 30th, 1915, 
to Air. and Mrs. A.B. LEWIS, C.I.M., 
a son (Arthur Stuart.) 

AT Tsingchow, February 6th, to Air. 
and Airs. E. O. Scnirn, C. I. M., 
a son (Gerhard Friedrich.) 

AT Suifu, February loth, to Air. and 
Airs. C. L. Foster, A. B. F. M. vS., 
a daughter (Alargaret Rutli-Bail- 
hache.) 

At Kendal, England, February 15th, 
to Air. and Airs. J. Graham, C. I. AI., 
a daughter. 

AT Talifu, February 22nd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Ha?«na, C. I. AT., a son 
(John Elmore.) 

At Nanking, Alarch 2nd, to Air. and 
Mrs. Charges S. Srttermvrr, 
F. C. AI. S., a son (George Kurz.) 

AT Kwanganchow, March 3rd, to Mr. 
and Airs. R. B. Portkr, C. I. AI., 
a son (Basil Bryan.) 

At Siaochang, Alarch i2lh, to Air. 
and Airs. J. B. Tayi.rr, L. AI, S., 
a son (Harold Francis.) 

At Kashing, Alarch 20th, to Rev. and 
Airs. R. J. AIcMueekn, A. P. M., 
South, a son (John Stuart.) 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Pingtingchow, Alarch 5th, Mr. S. 
BjERTNOES to Miss LrSE LARSEN, 
both C. I. AI. 

DEATHS. 

At November 28th, 1914, Eeizabrtii 
Branche, second daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Hawk, AI. E. C. 
South, from emetine poison. 

AT Battle Creek, U.S. A..January 21st, 
1915, Air. James Lawson, C. I, M. 


ARRIVALS. 

February 24th, Miss D. TrUCINGER 
(ret.) and Aliss N. AIacDcef, both 
C. I. AI. 

March 3rd, Misses N, McMullen, 

L. Woon.s, A. Woods, and I. ATcCatn 
all A. P. AI. South; Miss AIarTin, 
Al.D., AT. E. AI., (rel.) and ATr. and 
Airs. Earle and four children, 
C. AI. AI. 

Alarch 4th, Alisses C. AI. FIACKIng 
and H. AI. Duncan (ret.) and Misses 
N. AI. Burchhll, F. Evnon, G. I. F. 
Taylor, and H. E. F. Withers, all 
C. T. M. 

March nth, Miss AIABEL AllEn, 

M. E, AI. 

AI arch 13th, AI isses F.Cunntngham, 
M.D,,and AI. ScoTT.C.of E. Ai.(ret.). 

March 17th, Air. and Airs. O. 
BenGTSSOn, C. I. AI., (ret.). 

Alarch 23rd, Airs. A. GRACtE, Alisses 
A. K. Robotham and J. B. Pearse 
( ret.) and Air. J. W. Tomkinson all 
C. I. M. 

Alarch 30th, Rev. Dr. and Airs. 
G. F. Fitch, A. P. AT., and Aliss 
Alice Fitch. 

DEPARTURES. 

February 26tb, Alisses A. G. AlUR- 
DocK, Al.D., aud AI. F. Murdock, 
A. P. AI., and Alisses E. Sparling, 
AI. Asson and E. ElderKIN, all 
C. I. AI. 

March 2nd, Alisses J. W. Arpiainen 
and A. E. Ehrstrom, both C. I. M. 

March 8th, Aliss E. PALMER, C.I.M., 
Mrs. H. S, Phillips and daughter, 
C. AI. S., and Air. J. B. Wolfe, A. B. 
C. F. M. 

Alarch 12th, Dr. and Mrs. D. F. 
Adams and five children ; Miss Ruth 
Hahn, all Ref. Churcli in U. S. A., 
and Dr. and Airs. J. H. Gray and 
three children, Y. AI. C, A., Calcutta. 

Alarch 22ud, Rev. aud Airs. A. R. 
Mackenzie and child, U, P. C. of S. 
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Dr. W. W. White is in charge of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School in New York and editor of the Bible 
Magazine. His short article on “Jesus and the Holy Spirit” 
is very suggestive : it fits in well with Mr. McWhirter’s 
references along this line. 

Rev. Samuel Evans Meech is a member of the London 
Missionary Society, who has been in China for forty-three years, 
forty of which have been spent in Peking. Most of his time 
has been given to evangelistic work, though the last ten years 
he has been teaching in the North China Union College of 
Theology. 

Rev. R. M. MateER, B.A., D. D., is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission (North), who has been in China 
for thirty-three years. Most of his time has been spent in 
evangelistic work, though he has also had charge of consider¬ 
able educational work in connection therewith. 

Rev. James McWhirter is a member of the Irish Presby¬ 
terian Mission, and has been in China since 1908 working in 
various places in Manchuria. In addition to other mission work 
he has participated in the work of the Y. M. C. A. For the 
last year he has been in charge of general Mission work in Kirin 
and district. 

Mr. W. B. Pettds, B.A., is national student secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. He is the Language 
Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. work in China. He has had 
special privileges for the investigation of modern methods of 
Language Study at home. 

Rev. W. S. Pakknham Walsh is a member of the Church 
Missionary Society, and has been in China .seventeen years, 
engaged for most of the time in educational work. 

Mr. J. Hu-STon Edgar, P'.R.G.S., has been for sixteen 
years a member of the China Inland Mission. Most of his 
time has been spent in pioneer work on the borders of Thibet. 
He has had, in consequence, a varied experience. 

Rev. J. Verdier, S. J., has been in China eight years. 
His time has been spent in general work. He is at present 
Director of the work in the Nanking, Chinkiang, and Yang- 
chow districts. 
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Editorial 

The opportunities for indefinite expansion of all 

kinds of missionary work were never greater. The 
150U Cboose? , j r • . • . • • j i 

demands for intensive training and development 

of Chinese Christians and leaders is growing in insistence. 
Every missionary and mission is confronted with this great 
opportunity and this great demand. There is a growing con¬ 
viction that we cannot adequately undertake both at the same 
time. A choice has to be made. There is a fascinating 
glamour about the thought of encompassing all the social, 
mental, and spiritual needs of all the Chinese that tends to 
blur the fact that the quickest way to meet these vast needs is 
the preparation of an adequate force of workers to cope with it. 
We are, however, already convinced that China can only be 
adequately evangelized by the Chinese. It naturally follows, 
therefore, that the more we do to prepare the Chine.se for 
the task before them the quicker the needs will be met. In 
view of this, what is your choice? Not one ounce of the 
energy you have to put into the evangelization of China can 
be misapplied. Have you taken time to find out whether 
you are doing the one thing that will count the most and will 
make your efforts count most in the long run ? If not, you 
will be a better missionary by taking time off to come to a 
decision about this matter. 
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Foreign missionaries are in China to lead 
a Cbaracterfatlc r j j ^ 

^ ^ the Chinese forward and upward. Every 

ot permanent . , • , , , ,, 

missionary has m some degree to meet the 

demands of a position of leadership. Is your 

leadership going to be permanent ? Two things said by Gerald 

Stanley Lee in “Crowds” with regard to Labour leaders are 

true with regard to Christian leaders. The first is that no 

man needs to be taken very seriously as a competent leader 

who is merely thinking of the interests of his own class. The 

second is that no man will be accepted as a competent leader 

who is afraid of the other classes. The task, therefore, of the 

modern leader is to learn to adjust his own convictions about 

his own faith with his sympathy with that of others, and no one 

will be able to hold his leadership who cannot think beyond 

the needs and claims of his immediate followers, for there is 

no legitimate interest of the Kingdom of God that can be 

pushed to the exclusion of all others. Unless your sympathies 

are wide enough to see the other point of view, the possibility 

is that your own is warped and consequently only partially 

right. Is your leadership, therefore, of the type that will 

stand, or are you simply getting ready to be laid on the scrap 

heap? There is no longer any hope that one branch of the 

Church, or one religious idea, will dominate the Christian 

world. Only those can remain leaders who have found how to 

walk abreast in full sympathy with every other true Christian. 

^ -1: :f: 

_ ^ ^ , There are frequent references to the day 

future of /ffiii 09 ion:= u • • -n , 

aiiei in Sblna. wben the missionary will be no longer 

needed. We are afraid that ere long some 
will be trying to decide on their day of sailing. We have a 
feeling, however, that the day when the Western brothers’ 
usefulness in mission fields will pass away, is a long way oflf. 
Of course a good many features of the modern missionary 
work will pass away. In point of numbers and in point of 
importance the position of the missionary will become more 
subordinate to the Christian Church in China than it is 
now. But we do not see any grounds for assuming that the 
missionary will retire from China any quicker than the foreign 
trader. All international relationships are changing, and in the 
change and readjustment there will be a place for the Western 
brother in the future development of Christianity in China. 
His experience will long be needed. Then, too, where will 
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he go ? There are, it is true, unoccupied places, but by the 
time China is evangelized,—only nomhially evangelized—there 
will hardly be any extensive unoccupied fields for missionary 
effort, and yet we cannot think of a situation where there will 
be no room for the exercise of Christian brotherhood, as 
expressed in the missionary enterprise. We are not expecting 
any change of base. 


ff- 




^be Chinese Cbutcb 
anb tbe Aiesionarfes. 


Three articles in this issue deal with 
the perennial problem of the relation 
of Chinese Christians to their Western 
colleagues. The article on “The Relation of the Foreign 
and Chinese Elements in the Work of the E. M. S. in North 
China” indicates an attempt to find a modus operand! for the 
harmonious working together of the Chinese Church aud the 
missionary. The article on “ Methods of Organizing Mission¬ 
ary Churches” deals with the phase of this relationship where 
the missionary is still dominant, while the article on “Saving 
China’s Cities ” shows how a mission is preparing to put 
Chinese leaders in charge of work financed largely from abroad. 
Here are three points of view representing conditions obtaining 
contemporaneously. The crux of the problem seems to be that 
of the ultimate control of funds raised out of China. The 
missionary cannot get away from a feeling of responsibility 
towards those who have contributed the money. That respon¬ 
sibility cannot be ignored or lightly passed on to others. On 
the other hand, the Chinese Church, when it faces the question, 
feels that there is laid upon it the responsibility to decide what 
is best to do for its countrymen. Both the responsibility of 
trusteeship and national affiliations will have to be taken into 
account. They are rights which fall under the head of dutie.s. 
Neither side should be asked to give up the responsibility laid 
upon it, and it is not necessary, for they are not fundamentally 
incompatible, and are both essential. The day is past when 
funds from home can be spent wisely without the full co¬ 
operation of the Chinese Church and Chinese leaders. And 
indeed the idea of gifts outright to groups of Chinese Christians 
should be given a larger place than it has had in the past. The 
gift of a good Church building, for instance, does not neces¬ 
sarily create dependence. There are certain matters of relation¬ 
ship between the missionary aud the Boards in which Chinese 
leaders cannot desire any share. On the other hand, plans and 
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methods of mission work in China should no longer be under¬ 
taken without the sympathy and co-operation of those who are 
to help do the work, and sometimes even of those for whom the 
work is to be done. The time is past for a group of mission¬ 
aries to meet and discuss plans for work among the Chinese 
without taking Chinese leaders into their confidence. The 
decisions of such mission meetings must appear very much like 
“edicts” to those for whom the legislation is enacted. Such 
a condition savours too much of “extra-territoriality”. The 
problem of finding a method of co-operation is a tremendous 
one, but independent legislation by a group of missionaries is 
now an impossible method for those who would meet the needs 
of the new China. Consequently our task is to work at the 
problem of Christian co-operation until it is solved. 

^ 

The article by Mr. McWbirter on “ Me- 
St. ffiaM thods of Organizing Missionary Churclies ’ ’ 

demands careful reading. The article was 
read and discussed at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Manchurian Mission Conference. The author has expressed 
his convictions in a forcible way. It does seem, however, as 
though his enthusiasm has led him into too much generaliz¬ 
ing. The control of Christian work in China by missionaries 
undoubtedly still prevails in all too many places. Never¬ 
theless real progress has been made since Mr. Allen published 
his thought-provoking book. It is evident also from the 
comparison of the articles in this issue that development with 
regard to this problem is at dififereut stages in different places. 
It is no longer true in general to say, “We liave done everything 
for the Chinese except acknowledge any equality The articles 
by Mr, Meech, Mr. Mateer, and Mr. Walsh, indeed, show that the 
missions referred to have made great progress in this regard. 
Other missions of which we know have their ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters discussed by conferences in which there is often a majority 
of Chinese Ciiristians, such conferences even discussing the 
question of the location of the foreign missionary. However, 
Mr. MeWhirter wisely reminds us how necessary it is to get the 
Chinese Christians to realize that the work is theirs. No group of 
people or individuals can rise to their highest achievements until 
they feel responsibility therefor. Therefore Chinese Christians 
are not placed under the best conditions for growth until actual 
responsibility falls upon them. It seems to us that in this 
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regard the article on “Saving China’s Cities” marks a distinct 
step in advance. Mr. McWbirter has made his strongest point 
in pointing out the necessity for following Paul in his faith in 
the Holy Spirit working in his converts, A fuller realization 
of this will enable us to recognize the Chinese Church as 
trustees with us for the disbursement of funds raised for God’s 
work in China. We are reminded that often the missions 
ask for more direct control over the money given for work 
in China, which control the Boards hesitate to give, but it 
should be possible for consultation between Chinese and 
foreign leaders over the disbursement of mission funds to be so 
conducted that the special relation of the Western brother to 
the funds does not appear. Those for whom mission work in 
China is to be done have a right to be heard. W'e believe they 
can be heard more to advantage than they have been in the 
past, 

sj: 

The growth of Christianity in China together 
rapid increase in the number of those 

interested in and desirous of understanding Chris¬ 
tian truth, is putting demands upon the Chinese Ministry for 
which many of them are not prepared. Where there has been 
apparent failure to fit in with the needs of the new element 
that is coming into the Church it has not been due so much to 
a lack of willinguess and sympathy as to inability to readjust 
the habits that have been formed under different conditions. 
In speaking of the “Chinese Ministry ” we refer, of course, to 
both ordained and unordained Chinese Christian workers. A 
correspondent draws attention to the point that we are always 
too much inclined to talk about China, the Chinese Church, 
and the Chinese Ministry, as if they made exceptions to all 
common laws, whereas the qualities that have made faithful 
and successful ministers and churches in all ages and at all times 
are the qualities which Chinese Christian workers need. While 
it is evident that two distinct types of Christian workers are 
needed, the one to meet the needs of the leading classes in 
large centres and the other to do the pioneer work in the 
country, yet all wherever stationed need a wider outlook than 
has heretofore characterized the general run of Chinese Christian 
workers. Another correspondent says that though his experience 
is limited he finds the need of knowledge in ways of modern 
Biblical interpretation necessary for dealing with the student 
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class, for he finds that they are thinking more deeply on these 
matters and kindred subjects in theology than he has been 
accustomed to give them credit for. Others possibly have had 
the same experience. The same thing is true in a modified 
form of many of the places that have been considered out of 
the general run of activity. The Chinese as a whole are 
thinking more than ever before. 

* * 

Some of the outstanding needs of the Chinese 
Ministry which have been brought to our 
attention in response to our request are:— 

(1) The development of the habit of study to a larger 
degree. 

(2) A higher conception of the nature of the call to the 
Ministry. It is still considered too much as one possible 
occupation amongst many, and too many men are sent for a 
theological education simply because other doors have been 
closed. 

(3) A deeper, fuller, acquaintance with the Bible. Says 
one correspondent, “They need to be as well acquainted with 
their Bible as the Coufuciau scholar with his classics so as to be 
able to reply to the scholar’s quotation from the four books 
with a “Thus saith the Scripture,” and so to show that the 
Bible is put on a higher plane than the Confucian books 
because of the effect upon his life and thought. 

(4) Greater attention needs to be given to the question of 
wives for these Christian workers. The demands upon the 
wife of a Chinese minister, under present conditions, are much 
greater than ever before, and their influence, therefore, to mar 
or make has increased proportionately. 

(5) Again the Chinese Ministry needs more practical 
training in pastoral methods and church management. That 
also is the result of the new condition of things. There is 
more of a tendency to put students in Bible Schools and 
theological seminaries through a laboratory course in order to 
bring them up against the actual problems they have to face. 

(6) Back of all other needs is that of the necessity of 
being fired with a zeal for service and the uplift, by means of 
the Gospel, of those around them. There are still all too 
many preachers who look at their work with the idea that if 
people come they will preach to them, aud that having done 
this they have met their obligations. There is not enough of 
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Morld Conference 
on ffattb anb ©tbec. 

struggle in Europe. 


the feeling that the Church of Jesus Christ in China must go 
after the lost, though there are not wanting striking signs of 
a growth in this direction also. 

* 4 : * 

Eike many other things the movement for 
a world conference on Faith and Order 
has been retarded by the present great 
The Executive Committee, however, has 
recently sent out the report of a special committee appointed to 
consider the proposal to organize local conferences. This 
report says, “The interest in the World Conference on Faith 
and Order is deep and wide-spread. Those who are familiar 
with the proposal look to it with confidence as the best prepar¬ 
ation for such constructive efforts at re-union as shall displace 
our past feebleness in the proclamation of the Incarnation. 
Yet if the Conference is to be effective it must have the support 
of a much wider interest, and above all it must be recognized 
that we ourselves are powerless and that only God can give us 
grace to seek and follow His will. The Commission appointed 
by the Episcopal Mission cordially commends the plan for 
local conferences to promote a desire for re-union and to 
spread comprehension of the objects and methods of the World 
Conference. The greatest danger about such local conferences 
is that they may lead to the premature discussion of the 
divisive questions which are to be reserved for the World 
Conference itself. The main object of each conference, there¬ 
fore, should be prayer. Wherever possible that should be 
united prayer, but it must be so real that we can no longer be 
content with occasional meetings for united prayer, but that 
real prayer for unity may have its proper place in all our 
devotions, whether in our respective places of public worship 
or in our closets. If a member of the liturgical Church takes 
the lead in organizing these local conferences he should ask 
his non-liturgical brethren to lead the devotions and vice versa. 
After weeks, perhaps months, of such meetings of prayer God 
will show us the value of the Conference method,” 

^ ^ ^ 
tTbe appeal of tbe Now, when this war is over, the Chris- 
Hour to Cbrlstlano tian Churches will find themselves face to 
Everswbcrc. face with an almost desperate situation. It 
will then be a question as to whether the future of European 
civilization is to be built up on armed force, or is to be shaped 
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anew by moral and spiritual means. It will need the united 
weight and witness of all the Churches to win any consideration 
for their point of view. Already there are signs that we shall 
be called upon to face a vast recrudescence of materialism 
and militarism. This is only what was to be expected under 
the circumstances, but it contains no promise of a better future, 
and can only open out before our eyes an endless vista of wars 
and rumours of wars. There is a better way, and it rests largely 
with the Churches to secure its adoption.” 

W. B. Selbie, M.A., D.D. 

/ Chxirches, War and the Future. \ 
’The Coii-structive Quarterly March 1915./ 


“The Church has need to speak with one voice from all 
her severed parts. The fact is that she is divided, and there¬ 
fore impotent when a great world-crisis comes suddenly upon 
her. There is no unifying power and principle, and no snfS- 
cient conception of the common good which might enable her 
to stand before the warring nations and call them in the name 
of Christ into the way of peace. Her supreme mission is recon¬ 
ciliation. She is at war within herself, how can she reconcile 
the nation? “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, because ye have love one to another ”. But the 
world does not know it, for we do not manifest that love. It is 
not so operative within the body of Christ as to prevent her 
from calling her sons to slay one another. The Church stands 
aside ashamed to confess that the eternal ideals of the Kingdom 
of God do not move men as do the passing ideals of national 
welfare. Where are we to look for a way out of our strife and 
discord and into a surer message for distracted humanity ? 

What the world needs is not that the Church should be 
less Christian, but that she should be more Christian, not that 
she should lower her standard by compromise with the world, 
but that she would raise it incomparably higher, not that she 
should make a less demand on the loyalty of men, but a greater 
and more exacting one. This is the chauge in the Church 
which will rally to her flag the many thoughtful men in all 
walks of life who to-day stand aloof. This is the change that 
will make her once more a power—not with temporal arms, but 
in the might of an irresistible spiritual conviction.” 

Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. 

/ The Church and War. \ 

\The Constructive Quarterly March 1915./ 
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Jesus and the Holy Spirit 

WILBERT W. WHITE. 


Recorder. 

I have been much helped by the study of our Lord in His 
relation to the Holy Spirit in general, and in particular in the 
4th chapter of the Gospel by Luke. May I give to you a 
report of a little study which I have made on that chapter ? I 
strongly urge tliat before proceeding further in this article you 
would read the 4th chapter of the Gospel by Luke. Read it 
thoughtfully, with an open mind and observe. Make a notation 
of what you observe before following the article herewith 
submitted. 

The opening expression of the chapter is as follows: 
“Jesus full of the Holy Spirit.” This idea should be kept in 
mind in the entire study of this chapter. The chapter falls 
naturally into three parts. Iii the first part which gives an 
account of the temptation in the wilderness, Jesus, full of the 
Holy Spirit, is victorious over the temptations of the devil. In 
the second part of the chapter we are given an account of His 
rejection at Nazareth. We might speak of this as His defeat 
at Nazareth but even in this defeat He was victorious. We 
might think of the devil as incarnate in the leaders of the 
people there who rejected Him. In the third part of the 
chapter, at Capernaum, He is successful. His opposition there 
is in the form of demons and disease. Here He is also victor¬ 
ious and even in His time of success He resists temptation. 
Are you clear now concerning the thought of this entire 
chapter? First, Jesus victorious over the devil in his direct 
attack against Him in the wilderness. Second, Jesus successful 
in the indirect attack of the devil against Him at Nazareth. 
Third, Jesus successful against the opposition in the form of 
demons and disease at Capernaum. 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views exores.sed by the writers of articles 
published in these padres- 


T O the readers of the CHINESE Recorder, greetings. 

Your editor, some months ago, kindly requested that 
I prepare a devotional article for use in the Chinese 
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The secret of all this is that He is full of the Holy 
Spirit. If you will read carefully this chapter, you will find 
that the Holy Spirit is mentioned several times. Our Lord is 
represented here as using delegated power. He emphasizes the 
fact that He is human. Notice the way He answers the devil 
the first time in the wilderne.ss; “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” Have we all clearly understood that the life of our 
blessed Saviour as lived in His humiliation was truly a life of 
faith ? Recall those words in the 57th verse of the 6th chapter 
of John: “As the living Father hath sent me and I live 
because of the Father so he that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me.” 

I believe that we are coming rapidly into a period when 
the work of the Spirit of God in His relation to Jesus Christ, 
and subsequently in His relation to believers, is bound to be 
more emphasized. 

Here is the secret for true preparation for Christian service. 
Our Lord is full of the Holy Spirit, and He is full also of the 
Holy Scriptures. He relies upon their use. He recognizes 
that in the spiritual realm and in this holy war there are means 
adapted to ends just as everywhere else ; that God has furnished 
the weapons of our war-fare ; that they are not carnal but are 
mighty. When shall we, as soldiers of the cross, come to 
recognize that our success in this fierce battle is conditioned 
upon our fighting according to the rules of our Commander ? 
Great and abundant are the stores which He has laid up for 
them that fear Him. Our Lord is a revelation in His earthly 
career of the possibility of living the dependent life, and con¬ 
sequently the life of fruitfulness and beauty. 

If you would like to study into the relation of the indwell¬ 
ing Spirit of God and the indwelling Word of God compare 
among other portions of Scripture those two passages in the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians which speak of the 
same in connection with the joyous life which finds its ex¬ 
pression in praise of God. 




Tombs of Ya Fei and wife, Hangchow. Ya Fei was a great General (A.D. 650*684) who won many victories against 
the Tartars, He was strangled to death through the machinations of Prime Minister Kwei. 










Bronze Images of Minister Kwei and wife, Hangchow, Chinese archtraitors on whose 
images the Chinese liave for twelve centuries heaped every possible indignity 
to show their detestation of his treatment of Ya Kei, 
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Relation of the Foreign and Chinese Elements in 
the Work of the L. M. S. in North China 

S. EVANS MEECH. 


not long before the problem of the relation of himself to 
that church, and of his fellow-labourers in the church to 
himself, was forced upon him. To some the realisation of the 
necessity for having some method on which to worlc in these 
mutual relations, came at an earlier period ; to others at a later. 
Much depended on the character of the missionary, and some¬ 
what, also, on the spirit of independence amongst the Chinese 
Christians. Some have maintained the position that as all the 
funds for use in all departments of the work came from abroad, 
the administration should be left wholly in the hands of the 
foreigner. Others imbued with a more democratic spirit, and 
possessed of the idea that the most speedy way in which to 
secure the independence of the Chinese church was to give it 
some amount of independence, even in the early stages, were 
willing to put more power into the hands of the church 
members. The result has been a considerable variety in the 
extent of the co-operation of the foreigner and the Chinese, and 
of the time at which a share in the control has been granted. 
This has been seen in the same mission, where all mission 
matters are discussed and decided on in the annual meeting. 

In the Chihli province, the first decisive steps towards 
uniting the Chinese with the missionary in the control of the 
church, were in the Siaochang and Ts’angchou district. Two 
principal points seem to have forced themselves on the mission¬ 
ary as needing action. The finst was the question of the self- 
support of the church, and the second, the necessity of obtain¬ 
ing some other wisdom as to the character of those employed 
by the Mission. The first of these was taken up with much 
energy, with the result that fairly large sums of money were 
subscribed by the members, and invested in various ways, so 
that the principal should year by year be increased by the in¬ 
terest accruing. The second seemed also to commend itself to 
the Chinese so that, for a time, they even controlled the charac¬ 
ters of the servants in the employ of the missionaries. 


[E 


T has been the object of the foreign missionary from the 
beginning of Christian work to win the Chinese for 
Christ, and establish a church amongst them. It was 
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The movement thus started soon spread to the other 
country station and a Church Council was formed there as well, 
though the direction in which their energies were expended 
was not exactly the same. The question of self-support formed 
an important part of their discussions, as well as the appoint¬ 
ment of Church agents, and their control. In the cities the 
movement was slower of development. One main reason 
probably being that the number of agents employed by the 
Mission was much smaller. There was thus a more limited 
number of men to be called on for help. 

And here is shown one of the difi&culties, and least satis¬ 
factory parts of the movement. Those who have formed the 
Church Councils have been, and still are, almost entirely 
composed of men in the paid employ of the Mission. The 
church, as such, has had no part in the discussion and 
management of its affairs. This remark refers to the two 
higher grades of church councils: the District^ and Provincial. 
In the local Church Councils which have to do only with the 
individual church, there is, of necessity, a considerable re¬ 
presentation of the members. But even in these the preacher 
and, if there be a school, the teacher from their very position 
hold an authority which the ordinary member would find it 
difficult to resist, even if he so desired. 

The local Church Council is composed of all those who 
hold offices in connection with the church, and of elected 
representatives of the members, often one for every ten mem¬ 
bers, or if the Church is a larger one, one for every twenty. The 
District Church Council is composed of the foreign members of 
the station, and delegates appointed from each of the churches 
in the district. These delegates, as already intimated, are as a 
rule mission employees, the churches being unable or unwilling 
to pay the expenses of their representatives. This statement 
while true of the past is, however, being modified to some 
extent, though without much change in the introduction of 
laymen. The Provincial Council at first was composed of 
Chinese representatives elected by the District Councils, to¬ 
gether with six foreign members elected by the annual meeting 
of the Mission. This arrangement has been changed. Now 
the two councils, foreign and Chinese, meet at the same time 
and place. They conduct their own business separately, but 
meet in joint council for discussion and action on all matters 
of common interest. These include the appointment of agents 
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(that of salaries having been fixed in District Council), the 
management of schools of all grades, the appropriation of all 
church and mission funds, except such as affect the foreign 
members, solely, e,g. salaries and allowances, and the care of 
mission buildings, and, to some extent, the allocation of the 
foreign staff. 

Above these three church councils is the Advisory Council, 
to which is sent a representative from each of the five missions 
of the society. The delegate is elected at the annual meeting 
of the Provincial Council and his expenses are met by the 
Chinese churches of the Mission. This council meets at the 
same time and place as the foreign Advisory Council, but has 
only advisory powers. Joint meetings are held at which matters 
are discu^d which have been brought forward by the foreign 
and Chinese councils respectively. 

The simultaneous meeting of the foreign and Chinese 
Provincial Councils, with consultative and administrative 
powers has only taken place once, and may be considered more 
in the light of an experiment, rather than as an example of what 
is to be in the future. But the step having been taken the 
relations between the foreign and Chinese workers can never 
go back to the old condition. The crux of the question is, as 
to how far control should be allowed to those who have had no 
part in providing the funds contributed from abroad for mission 
work. All would gladly welcome the assistance and advice of the 
church representatives in the management of such matters, but 
many think the final decision should be with the representatives 
of the society, and not with the church. For the administration 
of the funds aud[other concerns of the Chinese church the Chinese 
should alone be responsible, with, if they choose, advice from the 
foreign members of the mission, just as the foreign members 
desire the advice of the Chinese in the use of funds from abroad, 
and in the allocation of the foreign members of the staff. As 
was said at the outset, opinions differ on these points. To some 
it appears the best and speediest way of securing the in¬ 
dependence of the Chinese church both as to self-support, and 
self-control, to allow its representatives this large amount of 
control in mission affairs. To others it appears as if progress is 
hindered by such action, and that the Chinese need the 
stimulant of the prospect of administering their own concerns, 
in order to make them more zealous in forwarding their church 
development now, and meanwhile they are learning by associ- 
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ation with foreign workers how to conduct the business of the 
Church, Which of the two methods will be the safer for 
attaining the desired end, experience alone will decide. Mean¬ 
while it is the duty of all to press on in the way which each 
may think best, having in view the day when the Church in 
China shall be self-supporting and self-controlling. 


Saving China’s Cities 

R. M. MATRER. 


it ? Even had we a large equipment of men and money, 
a foreign occupation of all these cities would not evangelize 
them. There are too many handicaps. Our ordinary Chinese 
evangelists cannot do it. 

In Shantung we Presbyterians fortunately inaugurated 
higher education just fifty years ago. As a result we have 
educated men of ability, experience, and consecration who 
have come to the Kingdom for such a time as this. In our 
church an independent movement has been started ; but some 
of our high-grade workers have proposed, in preference to this, 
co-operation between them and the Mission in the opening of 
at least fifteen cities in our Shantung Presbyterian territory. 
Our Mission has promptly met them half way by requesting 
the home church to raise twenty-five thousand dollars at once 
and one hundred thousand ultimately, with the request that 
the Board secure the services of Mr. Scott and Mr. Isett for 
the securing of this money. 

At least five thousand dollars will be spent for the plant in 
each city, which is a mere bagatelle compared with that 
required for a foreign manned station. Subject to modifica¬ 
tions, the buildings will be a large auditorium, a street chapel, 
a guest room for men and one for women, school rooms to be 
used both day and evening, and, with a separate street 
entrance, accommodations for a Y. M. C. A. 

Engaged in this work will be an older, together with a 
somewhat younger, college graduate (preferably a seminary 
graduate), a Bible-woman and a gateman. Their salaries 
together with incidental expenses will require five hundred 
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ITH China’s awakening, its cities challenge the Church 
by a new and unparalleled opportunity and a corres¬ 
ponding responsibility. What are we going to do about 
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dollars. It is proposed to have an educated physician traveling 
among each five of these cities, seeing patients four days every 
month in each city ; also a general Y. M. C. A. secretary for 
the fifteen cities. The college is proposing to make this their 
benevolent enterprise, securing gifts from the alumni scattered 
all over China ; and the Christians of the county whose city is 
thus occupied will assist, so that the current expense will be 
from the first partly supplied on the field. This whole enter¬ 
prise is entrusted to the oversight of six men, three Chinese 
selected by the Synod, and three missionaries selected by the 
Mission. 

This plan is commended by the following considerations:— 

First—It means the occupation of the strategic centers. 
For the vast population of each county, the county seat is 
becoming more and more the commanding political, commer¬ 
cial, educational, and social center. Formerly the cities have 
been most difficult of approach, but now their doors are thrown 
wide open, so that evangelistic work hereafter must not be so 
exclusively in country districts. 

Second—It furnishes an attractive field for an able Chinese 
leadership. As in all times and countries, large Church 
succe.ss awaits a fully equipped leadership. Here, as in the 
West, high grade leaders are not satisfied with a pastorate 
among scattered country churches, but are attracted to the 
cities. With churches developing among these thickly popu¬ 
lated counties, the man in the central city will, without the 
office, be a veritable metropolitan of wide and commanding 
influence. We have some such men ready for this work, 
and an inspiring program will doubtless secure all that are 
needed. 

Third—This plan makes prompt use of available resources 
and looks forward to a new and permanent method of work. 

Fourth—This plan promises Chinese and foreign co¬ 
operation instead of separation. If we can have the grace and 
vision to accord to these men these positions of evangelistic 
prominence while retaining a directing influence, it will be 
ideal. 

Fifth—This plan is calculated to eliminate the idea that a 
foreign church is being planted throughout China, which 
impression is a serious drawback. Moreover the Chines 
church itself will never have large success until its members 
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are filled with the realization that this is au enterprise for 
which they are responsible. This is a fundamental truth ; now 
is the psychological time ; and we think the above is the 
method for turning this responsibility over to them. 

Sixth—This method of work helps to make worth while 
in an evangelistic way the large amount of effort and money 
put into higher education in Shantung. It furnishes openings 
for able and consecrated graduates, because such feel drawn 
towards the influential task of bearing witness for Christ in 
city centers where the men who are shaping the destinies of 
China go and come. 

Seventh—Such occupation will give needed prestige to 
direct evangelistic work in the eyes of the influential classes 
both in and out of the church. The rapidly increasing 
prominence given to our church education by so many fine 
plants and such rapid expansion, with the turning of almost all 
college graduates to the more profitable work of teaching, is 
calculated to misrepresent our missionary object. It thus 
appears that, to say the least, we need the prominence of this 
city enterprise for the balancing up of the several departments 
of our common work. 

Eighth—This campaign is commended by its plan of 
approach. Bible preaching and teaching is to be supplemented 
by lectures, schools, woman’s work, medical work and Y. M. 
C. A., thus touching many different points of approach to mind 
and heart. 

Ninth—This evangelistic effort promises fo arrest the 
attention and save from spiritual bankruptcy the educated 
classes, and stem the rising tide of an atheistic, materialistic 
philosophy of life. This impending bankruptcy constitutes 
the greatest menace to the future of China. With the grip of 
the old religions gone, with atheism the popular form of 
educated thought, and agnostic literature widely read, together 
with a more or less conscious desire of the educated to find 
something to satisfy the cravings of the soul, it is easy to see 
that a veritable crisis has come iu the religious hi.story of China. 
Hence the wisdom and urgency of the above program. 

Tenth—This project has already passed the theoretical 
stage. We have two such nieu already at work in two cities 
with splendid results. They are men who could command 
much larger salaries elsewhere, but who prefer this soul 
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winning work in these cities, especially among the young men 
and young women students. In view of the above, is it not 
apparent that it would be hard to find a Christian appeal 
combining so many attractive and impelling considerations ? 


Methods of Organizing Missionary Churches; 
St. Pauls or Ours? 

JAMES MCVVHIRTKR. 

VERY serious and startling indictment has been made 
against those responsible for mission policy, by the 
Rev. Roland Alien, in his book, “Missionary Methods, 
St. Paul’s or Ours?’’ No missionary can afford to 
ignore Mr. Allen’s contentions ; they strike at the very foun¬ 
dations of our mission work, and force us to examine our meth¬ 
ods in the light of the information he brings to bear on tlie 
problem of the establishment of the Kingdom of God in iion- 
christian lands. Should his arguments prove convincing, some 
of us will be compelled to change our whole attitude tow’ards 
the churches and people under oiir care. 

Mr. Allen's main contention is—that Paul, in little more 
than ten years, planted churches in the four provinces of Galatia, 
Macedonia, Acliaia, and Asia. He stayed in each centre usually 
five or six months ; in that time he taught a small nucleus the 
elements of the faith, made provision for the administration of the 
sacraments, and placed upon the newly formed congregation full 
responsibility for the evangelization of the surrounding district. 
Although he kept in close touch with them for some years 
afterwards, yet from the first they were fully established, and 
would have existed had they never seen Paul again. 

We, on the contrary, found clinrclies, and keep them in 
leading strings for years ; we teach them from the first to lean 
upon the foreigner; our organization is so expensive that it 
cannot be maintained except by help from the homelands ; 
and every year, by additional expenditure we are rendering 
more and more difficult the task of handing over control to 
the local congregation. Onr theory is that we want the Chinese 
Church, as soon as possible, to be self-supporting, yet our 
practice is such that almost every effort towards independence 
is iu opposition to the foreigner, rather than a natural growth 
from existing churches. 
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We missionaries are compelled, in view of this criticism, 
to make out a basis for our present methods,—or abandon 
them. We owe this to the people whom we represent, to the 
Church which has appointed us, to Christ who has called us. 

I do not claim for this paper any originality. I have 
merely culled from Mr. Allen’s book, for our serious considera¬ 
tion and practical guidance, such portions as are applicable to 
the situation in Manchuria, such thoughts as may be of vital 
use to us in reshaping the whole policy of our life-work, under 
the guiding spirit of God. The ideas expressed, most certainly 
represent my own sincere convictions. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I shall: — 

First, state briefly Paul’s methods of organizing, and of 
dealing with organized churches, contrasting with these the 
methods used by ourselves. 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to meet possible objections 
to the arguments drawn from this contrast. 

And thirdly, I shall present for your consideration certain 
principles, which can be put into practice here and now, in 
our own Mission field, and which, if adopted, will I believe 
transform the whole situation in these three provinces, and 
bring us, in a few years, within measurable distance of realising 
the fond hope of each one of our hearts,—a self-supporting and 
self-propagating church in Manchuria. 

I. Paul succeeded in doin^ what we have only tried to do. 
The facts are unquestionable. In a very few years he built the 
Church on so firm a basis that it could live and grow in faith 
and practice, that it could work out its own problems, and 
overcome all dangers and hindrances, both from within and 
without. What were the elements in his methods which 
contributed to such wonderful succcess ? 

1. He chose strategic centres, i.e. places which were most 
likely to become centres of Christian activity. The province 
was the unit in his mind. His theory of evangelizing a 
province was not to preach in every place himself, but to 
establish centres of Christian life in two or three important 
places, from which the knowledge might spread into the country 
round. By establishing churches in two or three centres, Paul 
claimed that he bad evangelized the whole province. 

2. He stayed in each place long enough to teach a few 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, and to bring them into 
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living contact with the Holy Spirit; he was confident that the 
Holy Spirit would perfect the word of grace in their hearts, 
and lead them into all truth. 

3. He made each church a complete unit in itself by 
appointing as elders, some of those men whom he had taught, 
for the preaching of the Gospel, the instruction of the infant 
church, and the administration of the sacraments. With the 
appointment of elders the churches were fully equipped, 

4. He made each church self-supporting from the very 
first. He did not give them any help in the way of finance. 
They received no money from him for a church building, nor 
were evangelists appointed by him, and supported by the Home 
Church. He never administered any local funds himself. 

5. He taught that the local church was responsible for 
the spread of the Gospel in the region around, and as a conse¬ 
quence we read of numbers of churches which Paul had never 
even visited. 

6. He refused to transplant the law and customs of the 
Church in Judea into the four provinces. When difficulties 
arose in the provinces he treated these difficulties as questions 
which each province if not each church must settle for itself. 
He gave his advice, and trusted each church to arrive at a right 
conclusion. Even when an appeal might have been made to a 
decree of the Council at Jerusalem, he refrained from doing so. 
To defend the spiritual liberty of the church, he went in daily 
peril of his life. His work was hindered, hisconverts perverted, 
his strength worn out. Yet he held on his course, and the 
establishment of Christianity throughout the then known world 
was his reward. In the exercise of discipline he strove to 
inspire a Spirit^ not to enforce a law. His object was not to 
compel them to obey a law, but to lead them to obey the inner 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Our practice in selecting centres of work is similar to 
Paul’s, but in organizing churches, and in dealing with 
organized churches, the contrast is more than marked, it is 
disconcerting and even startling. 

1. One of the first things we do in occupying a place is 
to purchase ground, erect houses, and settle down for a lifetime, 
as chief administrators of the congregation and district. 

2 . We give considerable financial help, especially to new 
churches, and supply in many cases paid evangelists. In some 
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instances we either control local church and school funds, or 
require that an accoum be rendered to us of expenditure. 

3. We reserve to ourselves the right to administer the 
sacraments, although in some cases we cannot visit stations 
oftener than once a year. 

4. We discipline our members by law and precedent. 

5. We have in some cases acted in so domineering a 
fa.shion that members of the church have become estranged, 
and efforts towards self-realization and independence, which 
ought to have been cause for thankfulness and praise, have 
been the source of disruption and strife. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT OF OUR POLICY? 

If we look over the Mission field of China to-day, we see 
that wonderful progress has been made. Many missions have 
been established through which great numbers of heathen have 
been brought into the fold of the church, Cliristian standards of 
conduct have been introduced, immoral customs abolislied, 
and education extended far and wide. 

Nevertliele.ss there are everywhere some very disquieting 
symptoms. Everywhere Christianity is still an exotic. We 
have not yet STicceeded in so planting it that it has really 
become indigenous. And everywhere our missions are depend¬ 
ent. They look to us for leaders, for instructors ; they have 
as yet shown little sign of being able to supply their own needs. 
Day by day and year by year there comes to us an increasing 
appeal for men and money for the same missions to which men 
and money have been supplied for the last forty to sixty years. 
And there seems at present, little hope that that demand will 
change its character. When the day comes in which the 
demand is made for men and money to establish new missions 
in new countries, because the old are capable of standing alone, 
the end of the work will be in sight. But at present that day 
still seems far distant. 

II. JV/iy are our methods so diametrically opposed to the 
practice of the Apostle ? 

Is it due to difference of conditions ? We have only to 
read Mr. Allen’s book to realize that conditions in the four 
provinces evangelized by Paul were even worse than they are 
to-day in India and China. The vast majority of those who 
became Christians were Greeks, not Jews ; and had to be taught 
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the elements of Christianity just as in the case of the Chinese 
to-day. The atmosphere in which they grew up was immoral 
in the extreme. Yet Paul thought fit to form them into 
churches and give them full control. The influence of the 
small minority of Jews and God-fearing Greeks cannot be 
overestimated, but it does not account for Paul’s marvellous 
success, nor our wide departure from the methods of the 
Apostle. Wliatever advantages of education, civilization, 
philosophy, or religion the Empire possessed, so loug as it was 
defiled by slavery, tbe games, the temples, and the magicians, 
it is hardly possible to argue that Paul’s converts had any 
exceptional advantages in the moral character of the society in 
which they were brought up, which are not given to our 
converts to-day. Before conversion every one of Paul’s hearers 
was born and bred in the atmosphere of superstitious terror; 
the most cultured were as fully persuaded of the universal power 
of devils as the Chinese are to-day. And the temples of Ephesus 
and Corinth were no more the homes of virtue than temples in 
Benares and Peking. The majority of his converts were of the 
lower commercial and wmrking classes, labourers, freedmen, and 
slaves. His converts were no better, no worse than ours in an 
Eastern land. Not here is the secret of his peculiar success. 

It is argued that Paul was an exceptional man, living in 
exceptional times, and working under exceptional circumstances. 
That methods must change with the age. That the apostle’s 
methods were suited to his age, our methods are suited to ours. 

But unless we wish to drag down Paul from his high 
position as the great apostle to the Gentiles, we must allow to 
his methods a certain character of universality. At any rate 
this much is certain, that his methods succeeded exactly where 
ours have failed, and however great the difference in conditions, 
it cannot be so great as to rob his example of all value for us. 

Another objection raised is that the comparison is absurd ; 
that our converts are infants, that to talk about principles, and 
leave the people to find out how to apply them, would be to 
court disaster. But are the Eastern converts such infants ? 
They are people who understand corporate responsibility in 
many w^ays better than we do. And even if they are infants, 
infants can only be taught truly by exercising their infant 
faculties. Dependence does not train for independence. More¬ 
over they have the Holy Ghost to strengthen and guide them. 
Christians are not only what they are by nature, they are 
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a spirit-hearing body. It is not a question merely of our faith 
in them, it is still more a question of faith in the Holy Ghost. 
We look too much to our converts as they are by nature ; Paul 
looked at his converts as they were by grace. 

THE CAUSES OF OUR FAILURE ARE NOT FAR TO SEEK. 

We have allowed racial and religious pride to direct our 
attitude towards the heathen. We have approached them 
as superior beings moved by charity to impart of our wealth 
to destitute and perishing souls. We have been anxious to 
do something for our converts, and we have done too much, 
we have done everything for them. We have taught them, 
baptised them, shepherded them ; we have built their churches, 
provided their teachers; we have fed them, nursed them, 
doctored them ; we have trained them, and even ordained some 
of them. We have done everything for them except acknowl¬ 
edge any equality ; we have done everything for them, but 
very little wUh them. We have done everything for them, 
except give place to them. 

This attitude of mind is apparent everywhere, but it shows 
itself most distinctly when it is proposed that we should submit 
any of our actions to the judgments of the Native Councils 
which w^e have established as a training ground for independ¬ 
ence. The moment it is suggested that a Council in which 
natives are in a majority should have the power to direct the 
action of a missionary, the missionary revolts. 

Again, want of faith has made us fear and distrust native 
independence. We have imagined ourselves to be, and we 
have acted so as to become indispensable. In everything we 
have taught our converts to turn to us, to accept our guidance. 
The consequence is that we view any independent action on 
their part with anxiety and fear. 

It is often said that our converts lack initiative and moral 
force; that they cannot and wdll not do anything for them¬ 
selves ; and consequently that in the early stages it is absolutely 
necessary to provide everything for them, and to govern them 
until they acquire a character capable of meeting their own 
problems. 

But some of the people of whom this is said are seen every 
day to be capable of carrying on great commercial enterprises. 
They do not really lack initiative ; and if they did, as Christians 
they should begin to find it. The spirit of Christ is the spirit 
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of initiative. If they have no initiative without Christ, with 
Christ they should not fail to have it. That power is in them 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost. It should be jealously guarded 
and hopefully encouraged to find larger and larger fields for 
its activity; but it is checked and discouraged and stifled in a 
system in which everything is done under foreign direction.— 
The causes of our failure / say are not far to seek. 

WHAT WERE THE ELEMENTS WHICH CONTRIBUTED 
TO PAUL’S SUCCESS ? 

They were these ;— 

1. That he was a preacher of Gospel, not of law. 

2. That he retired from his converts to give place to Christ, 

The spirit in which he was able to do this was the spirit 
of faith. 

This is what separates his doctrine from all other systems of 
religion. He did not come merely to teach a higher truth than 
those who preceded him ; he came to administer a spirit. He 
never proceeded by commandment, but always by persuasion. 
He never did things for them, but always encouraged them to 
do things for themselves. He set them an example according 
to the mind of Christ, persuaded that the spirit of Christ 
in them would teach them to approve that example, and inspire 
them to follow it. 

He practised retirement, not merely by constraint, but 
willingly. 

He withheld no gift which might enable them to dispense 
with his presence. He gave as a right to a spirit-bearing body, 
the powers which duly belonged to that spirit-bearing body. 
He gave freely, and then he retired from them that they might 
learn to exercise the powers which they possessed in Christ. 
To do this required great faith, and this faith is the spiritual 
power in which Paul won his victory. He believed in the 
Holy Ghost, not merely, vaguely as a spiritual power, but as a 
person, indwelling his converts. He believed therefore in his 
converts. He could trust them. He did not trust them, 
because he believed in their natural virtue or intellectual 
sufficiency, but he believed in the Holy Ghost in them. He 
believed that Christ would perfect His church, that he would 
establish, strengthen and settle his converts. He believed, aud 
acted as if he believed. 
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III. How far is it possible to follow the Apostle's Methods? 

It is plain our missions have hitherto proceeded on very 
different lines. Is it possible to introduce any of these methods 
without destroying to the very foundations all that has hitherto 
been established ? 

The first thing absolutely necessary is that we have Paul’s 
faith ; faith not in the natural capacities of our converts, but in 
the power of the Holy Ghost in them. Without faith, faith in 
the Holy Ghost, faith in the Holy Ghost in our converts, we 
can do nothing. 

But if we make this great venture of faith, then the appli¬ 
cation of Paul’s methods is still beset with difficulties. 

Most of us to-day find ourselves in Mission stations in the 
midst of established communities of Christians, with a long 
tradition of foreign government and foreign support behind 
them. They look to the missionary in everything. We are 
assisted by evangelists whose work it is our duty to superintend. 
These again look to us for guidance, encouragement, and 
probably for definite and particular orders in every conceivable 
circumstance that may arise, even if they do not depend upon 
our initiative and inspiration to save them from stagnation. 

In the central station we find a considerable organization 
which the native Christian community has not created, and 
cannot at present support without financial aid from abroad. 
We cannot possibly ignore that situation. We cannot begin all 
over again. Nevertheless, if we have the spirit of Paul we can 
in a very real sense practise the method of Paul in its nature, if 
not in its form. We cannot undo the past, but we can amend 
the present. We can keep ever before our minds the truth that 
w’e are here to prepare the way for the retirement of the foreign 
missionary. We can live our life among our people, and deal 
with them as though we wotdd have no successor. We should 
remember that we are temporary, the Church is permanent. 

WR CAN PREPARE THE WAY FOR THE RETIREMENT OF 
THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS :— 

I. We can associate the people with ourselves in all that 
we do, and so make them thoroughly understand the nature 
of the work. By this it is not meant that we associate with 
ourselves a few individuals only, such as tlie elders and 
deacons, but that we embrace every opportunity of educating 
the whole congregation. lu the management of funds^ the 
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administration of baptism^ and the exercise of discipline sucli 
opportunities occur. 

We should give the congregation full control of all monies 
raised locally. Even where, as iu our central stations, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the annual income is derived from 
foreign sources, we need not hesitate to take the Church into 
our confidence. The question of the Chinese having some 
say in the administration of foreign funds w^as brought before 
our Synod last year—by a Chinese member of Synod. This 
need not have caused us any alarm. The pity is that it was 
not the proposal of a missionary ! 

Even in such matters as the erection of schools, the con¬ 
gregation ought to manage its own business ; and if a school is 
to be enlarged the missionary has an opportunity of teaching 
his people the same lesson. It is a grievous loss to the Church 
if such work is done simply by foreigners, when the whole 
community might be made to realize as never before, its 
importance to them, and their responsibility for it. 

In the matter of baptism^ and iu cases of discipline^ the 
whole congregation should be consulted, and their decision 
followed. 

2 . We can retire by leaving things more and more in 
their hands^ by avoiding to press our opinion ; by refusing 
to give it, lest we should, as is often the case, lead them 
to accept it because it is ours; by gradually delegating the 
work of the mission to the Chinese themselves. 

3 . In new towns and villages we can begin at the very 
beginning. We need not take it for granted that every small 
community of hearers must have a paid evangelist settled 
among them. Find out the natural leaders and instruct and 
train them to hand on to others what they have received. 

4 . We can observe the rule that no organization should 
be iniroduced which the people cannot maintain. We need 
not begin by establishing buildings ; let the people provide 
them as they feel the need. 

All financial arrangements made for the ordinary life and 
existence of the church should be such that the people them¬ 
selves can control and manage independently of any foreign 
subsidy. 

5 . Provision should be made for the frequent administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments ; should this necessitate the giving of 
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authority to elders to exercise spiritual gifts, we should not 
withhold it. Nothing should be withheld which may streng¬ 
then the life of the church ; still less anything which is 
necessary for its spiritual sustenance. The liberty to enjoy 
such gifts is not a privilege which may be withheld, but a 
right which must be acknowledged. 

6 . In the exercise of discipline we can follow closely 
Paul’s model. He had to deal with some of the most pressing 
and difficult problems which can agitate a church, many of 
those problems most easily and effectually solved, as we should 
naturally suppose, by an appeal to authority, yet he scarcely 
ever lays down the law, preferring doubt aud .strife to an 
enforced obedience to a rule. He appealed to the corporate 
conscience to check serious evils, arguing aud pleading that the 
Holy Ghost might enlighten and strengthen his converts; 
setting forth the principles, persuaded that the Holy Spirit in 
them would show them how to apply the principles, and 
strengthen them to use them. His Gospel was not a Gospel of 
La w, but of Spirit, 

Thus far any missionary who chooses can go to-day 
without upsetting the work of his predecessors, but building 
upon it. 

Should fear take possession of our hearts at the thought of 
adopting such a course, let us renew our faith in the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It is Paul’s faith we want to-day ; we need to subordinate 
our methods, our systems, ourselves, to that faith. We often 
speak as if we had to do with weak and sinful men. We say 
that we cannot trust our converts to do this and that; that we 
cannot commit the truth, the sacraments, to men destitute of 
this or that particular form of education or training. We 
speak as if we had to do with mere men; we have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. What systems, forms, and safeguards of every 
kind cannot do, He can do. When we believe in the Holy 
Ghost, we shall teach our converts to believe iu Him, and when 
they believe iu Him that will be able to face all difficulties and 
dangers. They will justify our faith in them. The Holy 
Ghost will justify our faith in Him. 

** This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” 
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Language Study 

VIII. SUGGKSTIONS REGARDING THE PREPARATION OF A 
LANGUAGE STUDY COURSE 
W. B. PETTUS. 

•" IN exatiiinatiou of more than a score of language study 
IX courses shows that there is great variety as to ground to 

X. be covered, as to the kind of material included, as to 

the systems of examinations, as to the aid given to 
beginners by seniors and as to the clearness with which the 
methods of study to be followed are elucidated. 

I believe strongly in the language schools of which there 
are now about a dozen in different parts of China and think 
that if it is possible missionaries should be sent to one of these 
schools immediately on arrival in China. This is the best way 
to insure the getting of correct sounds, tones and idioms and 
the learning of the proper methods of study. In the schools 
the students are better protected for study than in the Mission 
stations. In most Mission stations there is very little help 
available aside from the text books. But some cannot go to 
the schools and except those who are to work in the city where 
the school is found none should stay at the school longer than 
the first academic year. It would be wise if the heads of the 
language school, who are giving much or all of their time to 
the studying of this problem, would prepare further courses of 
study to be followed by the students who have been with 
them until the students have covered three or more years of 
work on the language. 

Whether a course is prepared by the language school 
authorities or by a committee of a mission or group of 
missions it seems to me that the following points should be 
heeded. 

1. Assume that the student knows nothing about how to 
study a language. His study of ancient and modern languages 
has in most cases been a most careful and scientific training 
planned to unfit him for the learning of a spoken language 
and to fix on him bad habits of study if learning to speak is an 
important part of the aim which he has in view. 

2 . Determine the aim to be attained. Keep learning to 
hear and speak to the fore till the student can bear clearly what 
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is said to bim and use a vocabulary of several hundred words 
accurately, both as to pronunciation and idiom. 

3. Avoid the giving of too much material but insist on 
mastery. 

4. Provide for frequent consultation with seniors and 
frequent examinations, especially in the early months. 

5. Include in the material studied as much as po.ssible that 
which will introduce the student to Chinese thought and life. 

6. Study the literary language through the colloquial, 
reserving the beginning of Wenli until one is able to under¬ 
stand the explanations of the Chine.se teacher readily. 

7. Do not delay progress in hearing and speaking until 
one has learned to read and write the characters for all words 
used. Provide for definite progress iu reading and writing but 
let it follow the hearing and speaking. 

8. Give explicit directions as to how to work on each book 
studied and a clear statement as to what will be considered a 
mastery of the book. For instance, if Bailer’s Mandarin Lessons 
is the text book, state what sections are to be memorized, what 
portions are to be written, what are to be learned so that they 
can be understood through the ear, what are to be read, what 
are to be translated, etc. 

9. Permit electives. After the first year’s work I think 
that a student should be allowed some choice in the material to 
be studied. The choice should be made in consultation with 
those in charge of his work and after a selection has been made 
should be adhered to. 

10. Require a large amount of mixing with Chinese who 
do not speak English and attendance at and participation in 
meetings both religious and secular. At every examination 
require a written statement as to when and how the student has 
had contact with Chinese other than his teacher. 
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Methods of Administration and Church 
Organization in the Diocese of Fuhkien 

W. S. PAKENHAM-WALSH. 


T 


HAT branch of the Church of Christ in China which is 
in communion with the Anglican Communion through¬ 
out the world, is called the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hai, 4* * li 5^ t- 

It is divided into eleven dioceses, namely, Shanghai, 
Victoria, Chekiang, North China, Western China, Hankow, 
Shantung, Fuhkien, Kwangsi and Hunan, Honan and Anking. 

The Church organization and methods of administration 
in each Diocese vary and in this article I have been requested 
to speak only of the Diocese of Fuhkien, where my own 
work lies. 


The Synod IS 

The work of the Diocese is directed and controlled by the 
Diocesan Synod which meets annually. 

The membership of the Synod consists of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, any assistant bishops, all clergy holding the Bishop’s 
license and lay representatives. 

Each pastorate having at least thirty qualified electors is 
entitled to elect one lay representative on the Synod and an 
additional lay representative for every thirty qualified electors, 
but no pastorate can elect more than three lay representatives 
in all. 

A pastorate which has less than thirty electors may obtain 
leave to join with one or more similar pastorates and elect one 
lay representative for thirty electors. Each lay representative 
must be a communicant, a contributor to the Church tunds and 
be at least twenty years old. No lay representative is entitled 
to take his seat on the Synod until the treasurer has certified 
that the amount assessed on the pastorate which he represents 
has been paid. The Bishop of the Diocese or his representative 
presides at the Synod and one half of the clergy and one half of 
the lay members are necessary to form a quorum. 

One of the secretaries of the Synod must be a clergyman 
elected by the clergy and the other a layman elected by the lay 
representatives, and a third secretary may be appointed by the 
Bishop to keep the Minutes in Euglisli. 
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Tke Diocesan Board a« as- 
The Diocesan Board is a handmaid of the Synod. It 
consists of the Bishop, one clergyman nominated by the Bishop, 
three clergy elected by the clergy and four laymen elected by 
the lay representatives of the Synod, and a non-voting secretary. 
The Diocesan Board meets once a year at the summons of 
the Bishop and advises the bishop on all matters which he may 
refer to it for consideration, and it may also offer recommenda¬ 
tions to the Bishop in matters connected with the administration 
of the Diocese as may seem to be required. 

The Diocesan Board receives recommendations or requests 
from the District Church Councils as to the filling of vacant 
pastorates, transfers of pastors to other spheres, etc., and may 
then make such recommendations as it sees fit to the Bishop. 

The Diocesan Board also receives the reports of other 
committees of Synod, arranges them and submits them to the 
Synod. It prepares in due form all such matters as the Bishop 
or any member of the Synod may desire to bring forward at the 
Synod, and prints and circulates the reports, etc., of the Synod. 

It also prepares for the Synod by issuing a circular under 
the Bishop’s direction stating the business of the ensuing Synod 
and sending this circular to each member not less than two 
months before the meeting of Synod. 

District Church Councils ^ 

The Diocese is divided into districts and in each district 
there is a District Church Council consisting of a chairman and 
vice-chairman both appointed by the Bishop, all the clergy 
licensed by the Bishop to work in the district and lay delegates 
elected by the several pastorate committees. 

The District Church Council meets at least twice a year 
and oftener wheu summoned by the chairman or at the request 
of two members. The chairman and a majority of the members 
form a quorum. 

The main duties of the District Church Councils are :— 

(«) To assess each year the contributions to be paid by each 
pastorate to the District Church Council funds. 

(^) To make recommendations through the Diocesan Board 
to the Bishop in regard to filling vacant pastorates, making 
transfers, etc. 

(c) To appoint catechists approved by the Synod. 

(^f) To establish new centres of worship and evangelization. 
(e) To recommend candidates for ordination. 
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Pastorate Committees 

Within each district there may be several pastorates and 
in each pastorate there is a Pastorate Committee consisting of a 
chairman, being the pastor in charge, a vice-chairman appointed 
by the chairman subject to the approval of the Bishop ; any 
clergyman holding the Bishop’s license to work in the pastorate, 
and at least three lay communicants of at least twenty years 
of age. 

Each congregation within a pastorate having at least five 
qualified electors, may elect one lay delegate to the Pastorate 
Committee, or two lay delegates for twenty electors, three lay 
delegates for forty electors, and four for eighty or over. 

The Pastorate Committee meets at least three times a year 
and oftener when summoned by the chairman or at the request 
of two members. The chairman with a majority of the members 
forms a quorum. 

The principal duties of the pastorate committee are :— 

'(^d) To carry out the orders of the Synod and of the District 

Church Council. 

'{b) To assist the pastor in the deepening of the spiritual life 

of the congregations and in the spread of the Gospel. 

’(r) To collect and forward funds for Church maintenance. 

\d) To keep in good repair the churches, parsonages, school 

buildings, etc. 

To elect lay representatives on the Synod and in the 
District Church Council. 

The above gives an outline of the main features of the 
Fuhkieu Diocesan Church organization, and covers all work 
connected with the Synod. 

In addition to the above organization there is the work 
which is independent of the control of the Synod, and which 
may be called the Foreign Missionary Work, being financed 
and controlled by the missionary societies at work in the diocese. 

There are two missionary societies from the Church of 
England working in the Diocese of Fuhkien, namely the Church 
Missionary Society and the Church of England Zenana Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

The work of these societies in the fields is arranged for 
and controlled by conferences of the missionary body. 

There is a men’s annual conference and a women’s annual 
conference. In the women’s annual conference the ladies of 
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the C. M. S. and the C. E. Z. M. S. sit together and form one 
conference. 

Business arising between the annual conferences is arranged 
for and transacted by standing sub-coiiiinittees. 

These conferences control all such questions as the location 
of missionaries, the opening of new foreign missionary stations, 
the establishing of schools, hospitals, etc., which are supported 
with foreign money and do not come under the control of the 
Synod. 

The educational and medical work is arranged for by 
special and educational and Medical Committees, which com¬ 
mittees report to and are subject to conference. The Bishop 
of the diocese is the chairman of the men’s conference. 

The local missionary affairs of each missionary station are 
controlled by Station Committees and all matters from the 
stations coming up to conference must come up through the 
Station Committees. 


Litang: or Missionary Problems in the Highest 

Town on Earth 

J. HUSTON EDGAR. 

A lS I am not just now concerned about geographical and 
ethnological limitations but rather with the welding 
power of Eamaism the terms Eamaland and Lamaist 
will often be used when something more definite 
than Tibet or Tibetan is necessary. 

Lamaland may be divided roughly into two parts: [a) 
extensive regions grooved by deep corrosions in the arid, 
semi-tropical valleys in which are to be found a sparse popula¬ 
tion of agricultural Lamaists ; and (d) great plateaux generally 
high above the limit of cereals : a land of nomadic Lamaists, 
who wander to and fro on the plains seeking the necessary 
nourishment for their flocks and herds. In this article I shall 
not discuss mission work in the land of Deep Corrosions, but 
shall confine my remarks to the illimitable veldt thousands of 
feet above the limit of settled population. The Lamasery and 
government centre of Litang will suit ray purpose admirably, 
for it is uot only the highest town on earth, but has also an 
enormous population of lay and clerical lamaists which have not 
yet come within the spheres of the different Mission Boards. 
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I. Litang—(Tib. “ Plain of Bell Metal”)—at the north¬ 
ern apex of a great plain averaging 13,500 above sea level, 
is no doubt the most important religious centre in Eastern 
Tibet; and when a purely Tibetan rendezvous is under discus¬ 
sion the writer can say that he has not seen its equal in 
E. Lamaland. And because the lamasery built almost any¬ 
where in accordance with spiritual laws had every material 
want, something resembling an ordinary township almost 
always became part of its constitution. Hence we find that 
apart altogether from the stationary population, lay and clerical, 
the nomads in the large and relatively thickly populated dis¬ 
trict around gather to it as men do to a civil and spiritual 
metropolis ; and traders also, from all parts of the compass, 
visit it with foreign wares and carry away with them its 
peculiar products to the most distant parts of China and Tibet. 
Although it is possible that the population in cities, lamaseries, 
nomadic encampments included in the name Litang may range 
between eight and ten thousand, some travellers have dismissed 
it with a few uncomplimentary lines. But not so other well- 
known travellers, whose opinion when quoted, may enable the 
public to judge for themselves. My first witness is A—K, the 
most patient being, who ever wandered over this weary laud 
and justly considered by unbiased geographers as the Tibetan 
explorer par excellence. In the volumes where his romantic 
wanderings are recorded Eitang is described as ” one of the 
richest towns in Tibet.” Captain Davies another well known 
authority says ‘ ‘ the town contains 300 houses (and) .... a 
very large lamasery which is said to contain 3,700 lamas.” 
And finally Sir A. Hosie says ” the town including the 
lamasery numbered 5,000 but as there was only one street 

with 145 Chinese houses and 235 Tibetan families.4,000 

would be a nearer approximation.” My only remark is 
that these latter authorities do not seem to include in their 
estimate 200 extra Tibetan families, some distance away, nor 
do they take any account of the adjacent nomadic popula¬ 
tion. The altitude of this strange town is according to Davies 
13,800 ft, and the writer taking the average of nearly a dozen 
hypsometrical readings makes it about 100 feet higher ; but if 
the highest point within the lamasery be taken, a reading 
probably exceeding 14,000 feet will no doubt be found. This 
altitude, if we exclude Indian huts and Tibetan tents, will 
make Litang the highest town on earth. 
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Litaug until 1905 was controlled by two native Princes, 
whose castles may still be seen a few li below the lamasery. 
These buildings and those of the Tibetan retainers in the 
vicinity are probably the highest lay Tibetan buildings I have 
seen in Lamaland ; and even where buildings form part of the 
lamasery or government equipment such an altitude above the 
limit of cereals is quite unusual. These Princes had juris¬ 
diction over an immense territory to the south which included 
Tao-pa and Hsiang-ch‘eng where the lamas were wont to flay 
alive those who differed from them in politics. 

II. Litang like almost any town in Tibet would become 
extinct if anything happened to the lamasery. That is the 
point to which fame and wealth and power must continually 
revert like iron filings to a powerful magnet ! Within these 
walls are (or were) the seventeen lamaseries, with the full tally 
of lamas and abbots, who represented the religious enthusiasm 
of the seventeen political divisions of former times. But just 
as the political heads of districts were in subjection to the 
Princes, so all the lamas and abbots are under one Abbot- 
General. The lamasery is a grand mass of buildings and gives 
the impression of a wealthy, well-guarded city ; while the gold 
plated tiles, and the frequency of quaint and massive architec¬ 
ture represent the romance and genius of ages. Travellers 
differ widely in their estimates of the clerical population in 
Litang. The Abbot-General claims that there are 3,700 men 
within the walls bound by religious vows but this does not 
include pilgrims, visitors and students from other lamaseries. 
Indeed, according to Chinese reports, if this unsubsidised 
element is accounted for 5,000 males is not too large an esti¬ 
mate for the local and dependent lamaseries. Hosie considers 
2,700 to 2,800 as an approximate population, with that number 
increased to 3,000 twice a year. Davies gives 3,700, a con¬ 
clusion the writer arrived at quite independently. The lamasery 
of Litang is a famous resort of pilgrims, and the lamas form a 
community of keen traders who buy up the products of Lama- 
land : antlers, musk, wool, drugs and hides; and barter them 
for the products of China and other countries. The town, too, 
is famous for its printing press. Here the writer discovered a 
great hall filled with type which produce the 108 volume 
print of the Kanjur or Bible of Lamaism. These blocks may 
be 3 feet long, 6 inches broad and one inch thick. They are 
engraved on both sides and may weigh about 3 lbs. As their 
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numbers is about forty thousand to remove them would require 
a levy of about i,ooo yak. Every morning there is a wonder¬ 
ful choral service in this lamasery when the chief Abbot is 
worshipped as a God. On some occasions as many as i,ooo 
trained monks perform on wild, semi-barbaric instruments of 
music, and to hear it once is to be impressed for ever. The 
writer was on one occasion not only impressed but thoroughly 
scared as well 1 It was this way. He had been drinking tea 
with the Incarnation in his cell, and as a favour had been 
allowed to climb on the roof and measure the thickness of the 
gold plating on the tiles. Feeling quite at home in the lamasery 
after such an unheard of concession the next morning he took 
up a position on the balcony where a good view could be had 
of the morning service. All went well until a lama, tired of 
his part, looked up and saw the intruder. Word went round 
like magic ; the wild surging service ceased ; and two thousand 
wicked angry eyes were riveted on him, with a power that 
would quickly mesmerise stronger men. With what seemed 
an effort he got away from the building and was pre¬ 
paring to leave the vicinity, when the great concert recom¬ 
mencing told him that the danger was past. And perhaps it 
would be unfair to tell how glad a Christian missionary 
was to hear that heathen orchestra return to its idolatry! 
The lamasery of Litang is so holy that an unknown number 
of pilgrims circumambulate it every year; and the writer 
knows of one woman who worships it in a most devout manner. 
Indeed, so earnest is she that her poor old knees have worn 
two deep marks in the hard sward ! 

III. Litang being well above the limit of cereals vegeta¬ 
bles either do not grow or are stunted and dwarfed in a remark¬ 
able way. Moreover, being near the limit of trees fire-wood 
is always expensive and never too plentiful. This is a serious 
difficulty for boiling water being only 187 F., everything must 
be cooked much longer than on the plains in lower altitudes. 
The climate also makes fires agreeable if not necessary all the 
year round. Fortunately, cow-manure which is always plenti¬ 
ful is not a bad substitute for the more desirable firewood. 
Still the climate of Litang is by no means as cold as one would 
imagine, for although the writer spent the winter months of 
1910-11 in altitudes between fourteen and seventeen thousand 
feet, O.F. was only registered on two occasions, and one of 
them was at Litang. The snow-Une in the vicinity is pro- 
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bably as high as 19,000 feet, and in December and January 
ice may be seen melting at 17,000 feet. This strange pheno¬ 
menon may be explained by relatively warm winds, cloudless 
skies, and an absence of precipitation in the cold months. 
The following temperatures indicate perhaps the coldest day of 
the I9IO-II season: 7 a.m. O.F. 8 a.m. in the sun 10 F. 
About noon, in a bright sun, 41 F. was registered, but in less 
than an hour fleecy clouds decked the sky, and a fierce north 
wind laden with dust and powdered ice brought the glass down 
to 29 F. At 2 p.m. in the sun a rise of 8 deg. was noted, but 
at 4 p.m. the glass had dropped to 28 F. and in two hours 
time four degrees lower. The Government School was closed 
all day on account of this unusual cold spell. These figures 
would suggest that Litang is not much, if any colder than 
Tachienlu 5,000 feet lower !—Although these high atlitudes 
may aflfect races and individuals differently it is safe to say that 
unless violent exercise is indulged in, the life and reason of 
ordinary men are not likely to suffer. It is probable that the 
attacks of indigestion which sometimes cause palpitation and 
insomnia, are due to badly cooked meat and “hard” water, 
and may be remedied by a diet of “tsamba” and buttered tea. 
Of course, some go up to high altitudes with set ideas about 
mountain sickness and would probably get sick in the Dead 
Sea depression if obsessed by the same hallucination. But it is 
only fair to say that while the writer himself could live and 
thrive in lyitang he would never permit his wife and children 
to take up their abode in such high altitudes permanently. 

IV. In journeying between Tachienlu and Batang in 1903, 
the writer was much struck with the possibilities of Litang; 
but the hostility of the lamasery, the high altitudes, and the 
alleged intolerable cold of the winters seemed to doom the 
town to eternal neglect. But God led step by step. Now it is 
patent that the first diflSculty has been overcome while the 
second and third do not exist for strong men with a carefully 
drawn up programme. In 1903, it was generally believed that 
no European had remained more than two nights in the city ; 
but in spite of the fact that threats and poison were both 
directed against him the writer remained there nearly two 
weeks, and was able to give away thousands of tracts and 
Scripture portions to lamas and laymen. But note the change : 
Between 1909 and 1911 he and his family passed the night in 
the lamasery buildings, and the once hostile lamas were wont 
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to walk the street with him hand in hand. The chief Abbot, 
too, repeatedly sent for portions of Christian literature and also 
conversed and drank tea with the foreigner under the golden 
tiles of His Holy cell. His lamas, too, gave every assistance 
in renting houses for mission work, and if it had not been for 
the jealousy of a suspicious Chinese official, a branch station of 
the mission would have been operating in the Eastern capital 
of lainaism. But what about the inconveniences incidental to 
such severe climates and high altitudes? These, as far as 
Europeans and Chinese are concerned, were to be overcome 
in this way : a Chinese evangelist would live there for two 
months or so, and the European who w'ould be working the 
higher regions between Batang and Litang would visit the 
latter place at set times, and be prepared to remain there until 
the evangelist should return from his temporary, but regular, 
residence with Chinese friends in lower altitudes. Of course 
in the event of an evangelist marrying a Christian half-caste 
woman he might wish to dispense with the bi-monthly change. 
This of course would be so much to the good, if the evil effects 
of the low civilisation would not demand some such change 
in any case. Such a programme would and did mean much 
arduous itineration, and although the expenses would be heavy 
the work capable of being done along the main road was quite 
as important as that at the main station. Indeed, a better way 
of reaching Chinese and half caste inn-keepers and couriers, 
and a host of lamas and lay Tibetans including yak drivers, 
pilgrims, nomads and nondescript travellers could hardly be 
imagined. Unfortunately, the revolution came and upset all 
our work and plans at and for Litang and I left “the 
highest town in the world” for another less romantic region ; 
but God is not leaving it for up to the present the opportunities 
of its people for accepting Christ have been inadequate. 
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Missionary Work in China during the 
Seventeenth Century 

J. VERDIER. 


{Continued from April number^ Page 226.') 

m N 1622, 1633, 1637, ^^4® some other sporadic persecu¬ 
tions took place here and there impairing once more 
missionary endeavours ; the Tartar conquest also put a 
very heavy strain upon the Fathers. Still they went 
on successfully, until the other great persecution of Yang- 
koansien broke out in 1665. All the Fathers, except a few 
left in Peking, were once more sent back to Macao. It was 
during this persecution that Father Adam Von Schall was 
condemned to death. He was to be cut to pieces and be¬ 
headed, but a Tartar prince saved him. One of the grievances 
against him was that in making up the Calendar he had badly 
determined lucky and unlucky days, more especially the burial 
day of a little imperial prince. 

Now comes the question, how are we to explain the large 
Influence of the missionaries, an influence which no Mission of 
whatever denomination, even Catholic, has ever surpassed, 
which reached from the top to the bottom of society ; an 
influence so strong as to do away with pride, selflshness, and 
torpor ; and so deeply rooted in the hearts of an indifferent and 
heedless people, that the Faith implanted in their midst was 
to resist long persecution, and stand firm for nearly a century 
with very little foreign help and in some places without any 
help whatever. 

Perhaps the first reason to be assigned is to be taken from 
the wonderful training of the Jesuits, lasting for years upon 
years, a total of about eleven years intellectual and ascetical 
training before they entered their field of labour. Their 
ascetical training to which three full years were devoted, had 
developed in their minds a few fundamented ideas, namely: 
the supremacy of God’s service, the priceless value of the 
human soul in God’s eyes; by continual reading and medita¬ 
tion of the Gospels and other sacred books, they made these 
the main working ideas of their existence, and the example of 
Christ and His Apostles the pattern they tried to imitate. 
This means intense spiritual activity, and intense spiritual 
activity means the constant love of self-sacrifice for God’s 
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sake; can we then wonder at so much earnestness and stead¬ 
fastness in the teeth of innumerable difficulties ? 

Their intellectual and scientific training equipped them 
for any sort of labour. They were geographers, astronomers, 
painters, mathematicians and engineers. All their abilities were 
directed towards the extension of the Kingdom of God. Every¬ 
where throughout the entire world they gave proof of a facility 
of adaptation to the circumstances wherein their lot was cast, 
winning thereby the admiration of their very enemies. In 
China they showed these aptitudes to such a marvellous extent 
that it was ascribed to deceitful diplomacy, to weak abandon¬ 
ment of evangelical principles, to pride and many other base 
motives. For some they succeeded too well, for others their 
success was too fictitious, and obtained by such means 
that they had better have failed. That their success was 
great, we have already seen. Further proof is seen in the 
number of their converts, their social standing in Peking with 
the Emperor, in many cities with high mandarins, as well as 
in the poorest villages, holding the highest intellectual positions 
in the Empire, teachers of princes and catechists of the crowd. 

How did they penetrate into impregnable China, and 
into the still more impregnable Chinese mind? They en¬ 
tered through the very narrow door of personal sympathy 
which they succeeded in opening by their earnestness, their 
knowledge of the world at large and of Chinese things in 
particular. They spent a good deal of their time in studying 
Chinese Classics. What Ricci said of himself in his petition 
to Wanli in 1601 is equally true of all missionaries : “I have 
not a small knowledge of your old sacred books. I have read 
and learned by heart passages from all the old classics and I 
understand them a little.’’ Furthermore, they made themselves 
everything to everybody, complying with every particular 
of Chinese etiquette and customs, retaining of their western 
habits and education only that which was inoflfensive to the 
Chinese. I believe that this adaptation to Chinese standards 
is the most remarkable feature of their work, aud the most 
important factor in their success. 

There is in modern missions a tendency, due somewhat to 
Chinese desires, towards western ideals. There is a tendency 
to think that all men are made in the same likeness, that they 
must have the same cut of mind and of dress.... in a word 
that after all there is no east nor west but one world. More 
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and more we are expected to and desire to, modernize, and 
here “modernize” means “westernize,” by remaining so 
ourselves and making others so. We look for the Chinese to 
come to us and accept our methods, rather than for us to go 
to them and adopt what can be taken from their methods. 

The first Jesuits in China made a complete sacrifice of 
everything European. They had to assume not scraps of 
Chinese manners but all of them, viz^: dress, house, travelling, 
carts, junks, bowing, kneeling and waiting. We find them 
kneeling in the palace before approaching the Emperor. I 
daresay they felt as much as we do, the tediousness of all this, 
the resulting waste of time, and the insignificance of their 
success. 

Still they continued in the wearisome way of continual 
sacrifice. They were not working for themselves, but for the 
the glory of Him who being God did not disdain to become 
man to win all men to God. Great prudence alone enabled 
them to remain. At first no mention was made of their 
intention to preach. They were merely religious who bad left 
their country in the distant West because of the renown of the 
good Government of China where they desired to remain until 
their death, serving God, the Lord of Heaven ; bad they 
immediately declared the motive of their coming, this would 
have clashed with Chinese pride which was loath to admit 
that China had anything to learn from foreigners, and it would 
have alarmed their politicians who beheld national danger 
in every innovation. 

They did not however conceal that they were priests, and 
at the request of visitors the missionaries used to give forth 
ideas on Christianity. They achieved their results by appeal¬ 
ing to the curiosity of the Chinese, by making them feel 
without saying so, that the foreigners had something new and 
interesting to teach. To this end they made use of the 
European objects they brought with them. Such were large 
and small clocks, mathematical and astronomical instruments, 
oil paintings and prints, cosmographical, geographical and 
architectural works with diagrams, maps and views of towers 
and buildings, large volumes handsomely and splendidly 
bound. The Chinese who had hitherto fancied that outside of 
their country only barbarism existed were quite astounded. 
Rumours of the wonders displayed by the religious from the 
West soon spread on all sides, and thenceforward their houses 
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vpere always filled, especially with the mandarins and the 
educated. It followed, says Father Ricci, “that all came to 
have with regard to our countries, our people and particularly 
our educated men an idea vastly different from that which they 
had hitherto entertained.” 

One of the articles which most aroused their curiosity 
was a map of the world. The Chinese already had maps, 
called by their geographers “descriptions of the world,” but 
almost the entire space was filled by the fifteen provinces 
of China, around which were painted a bit of sea and a few 
islands on which were inscribed' the names of the countries of 
which they had heard, which all together were not as large 
as a small Chinese province. Naturally the learned men of 
Chao-king protested when Father Ricci pointed out the various 
parts of the world on the European map, and they saw how 
small a part China played. But when the missionary had 
explained its constructions, and the care taken by the geo¬ 
graphers of the West to assign to each country its actual 
position and boundaries, the wisest of them surrendered to the 
evidence, and beginning with the governor of Chaoking all 
urged "the missionary to make a copy of the map with the 
names and inscriptions in Chinese. Ricci drew a larger map 
of the world on which he wrote more detailed inscriptions 
suited to the needs of the Chinese. When the work was 
completed the governor had it printed, giving copies as a 
present to his friends in the province and at a distance. 
Father Ricci does not hesitate to say, “This was the most useful 
work that could be done at the time to dispose China to give 
credence to the things of our holy Faith. Their conception 
of the greatness of their country and of the insignificance of 
all other lands made them so proud, that the whole world 
seemed to them savage and barbarous compared with them¬ 
selves. It was scarcely to be expected that while entertaining 
such an'.idea they would give heed to foreign masters.” But 
now numbers were eager to learn of European affairs from the 
missionaries, who took advantage of this to introduce religion 
more frequently with their explanations, their beautiful bibles, 
paintings or prints depicting religious subjects. 

An American, Mr. Laufer of Field Museum, Chicago, 
found in Singanfou, a few years ago, a Chinese Madonna made 
after the pattern of the picture known as the Madonna of St. 
Euke. It is of Chinese make, and Chinese experts are of 
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opinion that it belongs to the Ming Dynasty. Mr. Laufer says 
that very likely the copy was made from a model given by 
Father Ricci. The same Mr. Laufer found other pictures in 
Chinese books which were evidently communicated by mission¬ 
aries, some by Ricci. As for instance—Peter walking upon 
the waters, with the appropriate explanation : 

Faith—walking upon the sea, 

Doubt—sinking into the water. 

The two Disciples of Emmaus—with the explanation : 

Two travellers seeking for truth and finding it. 

Sodomites struck blind when they enter Lot’s house—with 
the explanation *. 

Corruption punished by fire from heaven. 

All these explanations are written in Chinese characters and 
roraanization. From a letter of Father Ricci’s written in 1605 
we know that a wellknown ink merchant asked him to prepare 
these and other similar subjects to be printed on the ink 
tablets, and that Mr. T^heng (for such was his name) wanted 
explanations to be written both in Chinese and romanization, 
that he might have curious things to oSer his customers. 

From these facts and also from the questions that were 
asked, it was soon evident that the remarks on religion were 
not less interesting to many of their visitors than their western 
curiosities; and to satisfy those who wished to learn more they 
distributed leaflets containing a Chinese translation of the Ten 
Commandments, an abbreviation of the moral code much 
appreciated by the Chinese. Next the missionaries with the 
assistance of some educated Chinese composed a small 
catechism in which the chief points of.Christian doctrine were 
explaitied between a pagan and a European priest. This 
work printed about 1584 was also well received ; the highest 
mandarins of the province considering themselves honoured to 
receive it as a present. The missionaries distributed hundreds 
and thousands of copies, and thus the good odour of the Faith 
began to be spread throughout China. 

But this was only the beginning of their writing activity, 
religious, scientific and historical works came out so rapidly 
that one cannot help being surprised, and wonder how they 
found leisure for that sort of work. In 1636 they had put out 
more than 300 volumes. Buglio was responsible for 21, Aleni 
for 25. Al^ui was evidently a very active man, for we find 
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that in Kwangtung, Shanghai, Yangchow, Shensi, Shansi, 
Changchow, Hangchow, Pokien, and Peking that he suc¬ 
ceeded in erecting about thirteen churches and in making 
many conversions. In P'okien he went about all the province 
visiting officials with great success ; and since we have men¬ 
tioned some of the celebrated names of the first Jesuit mission 
let us say a word about the three most famous among the 
Chinese, who by their fame and their high position at court 
did so much for the religious propaganda. 

P'atlier Mathew Ricci, Li-ma-tern. 

Artun Von Schall, T‘ang-Jo-waug. 

Ferdinand Verbiest, Nan-hoai-jen. 

Father Verbiest, a Belgian, arrived in China in 1659. He is 
well known by his astronomical instruments which were made in 
Peking and are still to be seen there ; he devised means for the 
transportation of enormous blocks of stones, constructed an 
aqueduct, cast 132 cannons of far superior power than those 
then employed by the Chinese, invented a new gun-carriage and 
was the editor of a collection of works explaining the con¬ 
struction of his instruments, their object and the way of using 
them. The young emperor Kanghi was his pupil and through 
his influence with him Verbiest did more for the spread of the 
Gospel than any of the missionaries who preached it in the 
provinces. In spite of his numerous occupations, be found 
time for direct evangelisation by writing some short works 
on the principles of Christ. 

He was made the Superior of the Jesuits in 1677 and we 
have not only the burning letters he wrote to his brethren in 
Europe to let them know the immense hopes he had for the 
conversion of China, but a statement of the fewness of men and 
the inadequacy of resources which ended with a strong appeal 
for help. He sent also a carefully written report to the Jesuit 
General in Rome. He energetically advocated the necessity 
of ordaining Chinese priests, indicated methods of training 
them and expressed his desire that Chinese priests might be 
allowed to say Mass and administer the Sacraments in Chinese. 
It was to support that view that he presented the Pope with 
the Chinese translation of the Missal by Father Buglio. He 
died on the ytli of February 1688 and was granted a very 
solemn funeral by his pupil the Emperor. 

His predecessor in Peking, Adam Von Schall, arrived in 
China in 1622, and Peking in 1630. He was entrusted with the 
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work of reforming the Chinese calendar. All the provinces 
were soon informed of the honour granted to the Catholic 
missionary and all his brethren in the provinces benefited by it. 
The missionaries who furnished the statistics at that period do 
not hesitate to give the correction of the calendar as the indirect 
cause of the progress of evangelisation. To this contributed 
largely the extraordinary tokens of kindness given to Father 
Schall by the young Emperor Thungche. It was at the death 
of that Emperor that a reaction took place and Father Schall 
was coudemned to be cut to pieces. He was then 74 years 
of age. Heroically defended by his young companion in 
captivity, Father Verbiest, and by some of his Chinese friends, 
and helped also by the extraordinary events in Peking (violent 
earthquake, thick darkness on the city, fire on the part of the 
palace where sentence of death had been delivered) Father 
Schall was finally released, but he died shortly after 1666, hav¬ 
ing lived 44 years in China. 

Eet us come now to the real founder of the Mission, Father 
Mathew Ricci. Born in Italy in 1532, he arrived in China in 
1552, was the first founder of mission work in China (Chaoking). 
With Father Ruggieri he afterwards started work in Thaochow 
in Kwantung, Nanchang in Kiangsi, Nanking in Kiangsu and 
in Peking. It is he who prepared for the success of others by 
his great reputation for scientific knowledge and sanctity 
and by one of his books called Tien-chu-che-i. It is he who by 
careful perusal of the Chinese classics was able to discover 
the real meaning of the old religious expression of “ Shang-ti ” 
of which he says that it formerly represented the Supreme 
Master of spirits and men ; a spiritual being who knows every¬ 
thing in every part of the wmrld, who is the origin of power 
and authority, the supreme regulator and defender of morals, 
who rewards the good and punishes the wicked. In giving 
that description he did not contend that it was the interpreta¬ 
tion of the scholars at the time he was writing but that it 
was the meaning to be gathered from old books, and modern 
scholars are supporting the view of Father Ricci. 

He had the pleasure of realizing that the points common 
to Confucian and Christian doctrine disposed of the principal 
argument against Christianity namely that of novelty from 
abroad and consequently of hostility to the genius of the Chi¬ 
nese people. In the proclamation quoted above of Lei the prefect 
of Kiaugchow we saw au example of the Chinese themselves 
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appealing to the old Chinese doctrine in favour of the new 
religion. Moreover Ricci found in Chinese teachings a precious 
help against atheism and materialism “the two principal 
enemies,” says he, “ and the first against which we have to fight, 
when we want to evangelize the higher classes in China.” 

To this idea is to be attributed the attitude of Father Ricci 
and of his successors towards Chinese rites. All of us know 
what Chinese rites are : certain ceremonies consisting prin¬ 
cipally in prostrations and offerings to honour deceased parents 
and Confucius. Father Ricci was of the opinion that a broad 
toleration of them was permissible without any Injury to the 
purity of the Christian religion. After having carefully studied 
what the Chinese classical books said regarding these rites, and 
after having observed for a long time the practice of them and 
questioned very many scholars of every rank with whom he 
was associated during the eighteen years of his apostolate, Ricci 
was convinced that these rites had no religious significance 
either in their institution or in their practice by the enlightened 
classes. The Chinese, he said, recognised no divinity in Con¬ 
fucius any more than in their deceased ancestors; they prayed 
to neither; they make no requests nor expect any intervention 
from them. In fact they only do for the dead what they do 
for the living to whom they wish to show great respect. 
“ The honour they pay to their parents consists in serving 
them as they did when living. They do not think that the 
dead come to eat their offerings (the flesh, fruits, etc.) or need 
them. They declare that they act in this manner because they 
know no other way of showing their love and gratitude to their 
ancestors. Likewise what they do in honour of Confucius, 
they do to thank him for the excellent doctrine revealed in his 
books and through which they obtained their degrees and 
mandarinships. Thus in all this, there is nothing suggestive of 
idolatry and perhaps it may even be said that there is no 
superstition.” The “perhaps” added to the last part of this 
conclusion shows the conscientiousness with which the founder 
acted in that matter. That most of the Chinese ]iagans ming¬ 
led superstition with their national rites, Ricci never denied ; 
neither did he overlook the fact that the Chinese like infidels 
in general mixed superstition with their most legitimate 
actions. In such cases superstition is an accident which does 
not corrupt the substance of the just action itself and Ricci 
thought this applied also to the rites. Consequently he 
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allowed the new Christians to continue the practice of them, 
avoiding everything suggestive of superstition, and he gave 
them rules whereby to discriminate. He believed however 
that the tolerance, though licit, should be limited by the neces¬ 
sity of the case and that with time, patience and education, the 
Chinese customs might be brought into conformity with the 
customs of the rest of the Christian world. These principles of 
Father Ricci served for fifty years as the guide of all mission¬ 
aries, but it did not take long before they were the subject 
of very painful controversies, and even now very harsh judg¬ 
ments are passed upon what is called their laxity. 

There is in the spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius a 
golden rule which the Fathers seem to have applied in favour of 
China and that can be used in their favour also. Saint Ignatius 
wants us to be more ready to accept an opinion of our neighbour 
than to condemn it, to see the good will and good intentions 
first. If though viewed through that kinder light, the sayings 
or doings of our neighbour cannot be made free of fault or error, 
then we must charitably try to show him where he is wrong. 

It is certain that Ricci and his successors were wrong, and 
so their mother the Catholic Church has decided. Benedict XIV 
definitely condemned Chinese rites on nth July, 1742; but 
the Holy See has expressly forbidden us to say that these zealous 
missionaries approved idolatry. There is no doubt that in 
permitting what they permitted, they did what they believed 
to be the best for the glory of Christ and it is in that light of 
their immense love for Christ and of love for Christ that we 
must view their error. 

Such is in its broad lines the missionary work of the seven¬ 
teenth century ; very slow at the beginning, carried out through 
immense difficulties, checked by many persecutions and yet 
steadily growing up. In the eighteenth century persecutions both 
in China and Europe compelled the Jesuits to leave but their 
fruits remained. When after seventy years absence, they came 
back to this Kiangnan Mission sent by the Holy See at the request 
of the Chinese themselves, they still found one foreign priest, 
ten native priests and about 50,000 Christians with 400 chapels. 

It is to the present missionaries great consolation to find 
in old Chinese Catholic families the staunchest faith and not 
a few saintly examples and they trust that the seed they are 
sowing with so much pains in the modern field will grow up as 
it did years ago and give in due time a due harvest^ 
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Our Book Table 

Songs por Chinese Children, Kindergarten and Primary Grades; 

Prepared by Elizabeth S. Stelle. Presbyterian Mission Press, Price 

$1-30. 

In the process of Educational Evolution one of the first steps 
is the last taken, namely the best method of teaching and training 
the little ones. After long waiting, we now have Kindergarten 
Schools up and down China, and now’ at last we have a Kinder¬ 
garten Song Book. 

This book spells a great deal of love and work, and is sure to 
be w’elcomed with delight by the wee bairns, and by their teachers 
as w'ell. It contains everything that such a book should have, 
such as opening songs and prayers, some child’s hymns,'songs of 
the seasons, a number of Christmas hymns, motion songs, circle 
games, finger plays (illustrated), and miscellaneous songs; the whole 
a most interesting selection. At the end of the book there are 
instructions to accompany some of the motion songs. 

The work has been done, wdth some help, by Mrs. W. B. Stelle, 
an enthusiastic Kindergartener, and a lover of music and children. 
The hymns, with a few’ exceptions, and the songs have been spe¬ 
cially translated for this work. 

The rhythm in a few' places halts a little, and the rests are a 
trifle faulty, chiefly in the frequent u.se of an eighth for a quarter 
rest. [Why should it make a difference any how which W'ay the 
little crook turns !] 

The book is well printed and bound, and makes one more than 
ever in love with the Presbyterian Press. The printing of the staff 
is as good work as our friends across the Gulf cau do. 

Chauncey Goodrich. 


Conversational Exercises in the Shanghai Dialect. By].'^. Cropoot 
and F. Rawlinson. The Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, Forty- 
eight Pages, Price forty cents. 

This excellent book of conversations and stories is a supple¬ 
ment to Dr. Pott’s Bessons in the Shanghai Dialect which is used 
by all students of the Shanghai Dialect. The language study 
course used by the missiouaries in Shanghai is already a good one, 
and this new book makes it possible to improve it. Dr. Pott’s 
book gives grammatical material, each lesson being devoted to the 
exposition of one or more important idioms, the text consisting of a 
series of well chosen sentences illustrating the idiom. PTom the 
very, beginning, however, the student should have connected dis¬ 
course giving him enough on one subject to enable him to talk on 
that subject. One finds just this in these Conversational Exerci,ses. 
There are exerci.ses on each of the les.sons in Dr. Pott’s book as w'ell 
as several based on groups of lessons. The authors have indicated 
clearly in the Introduction how the book should be used, and its use 
in accordance with their directions will assuredly produce in one the 
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ability lo iindersiand the Shanghai dialect when spoken, and to speak 
it. Why do so many people fail to read the preface and introduction 
to a book? This book gives the exercises in Chinese character, 
without romauization and without translation except for the first 
exercise. 

If the student is working W’ith a Chinese teacher, whose work 
the student himself has to direct, it will be best for him to take 
Dr. Pott’s book first, and after covering each lesson take the 
exercise in this book. But when a language school is started where 
one can study the Shanghai dialect under proper tutelage, and 
where the student is not at the same time teacher and director, the 
Crofoot-Rawlinsou Conversational Exercises should be made the 
first material studied, following the direct method of teaching in 
the new language itself, which Mr. Keen is using with such striking 
success in the Nanking Language School. The use of Dr. Pott’s 
book would then follow rather than precede the Conversational 
Exercises. Pettus. 


Students and the World-Wide Expansion oe Christianity. Student 

Volunteer Movement. J914. Price $i. 8 s gold. 

Under the above comprehensive title the authorities of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in the United Stales and Canada 
issue a bulky but most interesting volume which contains the 
Executive’s Report, plus a highly instructive record of the proceed¬ 
ings at the famous Convention held in Kansas city, Missouri, some 
sixteen months ago. The book, though unavoidably large, has 
been most satisfactorily edited by Mr. F. P. Turner, the General 
Secretary, to whose care and industry, readers owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude. By adding a very complete index, and by 
subjoining various helpful appendices, the value of the book has 
been greatly increased. The wise amongst us will not hesitate to 
sacrifice something, if sacrifice be necessary, in order to secure a 
copy of what we regard as a perfect tkesatirus of Information 
regarding the progress of God’s work in the world. 

The official statement, presented by Dr. Mott at the Conven¬ 
tion, is an altogether inspiring history of steady and splendid work. 
The mere reading of it stirs up feelings of deep thankfulness that 
so much has been attempted, and so much achieved, since the 
inception of organization which has been virile since its birth. As 
readers of the Recorder know, or ought to know, the distinctive 
purpose of this well-known and world-wide Movement is to induce 
college students to undertake work for Christ amongst the non- 
Christian races of the earth. This high object is the sole reason 
of its existence. It follows, therefore, that the supreme and only 
sufficient test of its efficiency is the measure of its success in this 
most vital direction. Failure in this respect would be fatal to its 
continuance. Now, it is not every student, however willing or 
educationally well-equipped he may be, who can consecrate his life 
to the great task which is emphasised in the call of Christ and in 
the weary cry of a needy world. Some must perforce remain amid 
familiar surroundings to fill gaps as they arise, and strengthen the 
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files of those whose clear diit5'^ lies in more immediate, and perhaps 
not less important spheres. And yet the record under review 
shows that, so far as the colleges of the U.S.A. and Canada are 
concerned, the Movement, since its inauguration, has succeeded in 
influencing no less than 5882 young men and women to devote 
their lives to the service of Christ in different Mission fields. 
Within a generation these young people, many of them possessing 
keen and highly-trained intellects, have proceeded to the foreign 
fields under the auspices of seventy Missionary Societies! We 
venture to think that so magnificent a result is unparalleled in 
the history of evangelistic operations. It is not less wonderful than 
worthy; it is something for which the Church of Christ in both 
hemispheres ought to be, and we hope is, profoundly thankful. 

Did space permit much could be writteu to show the immense 
value of this most instructive volume. We doubt not that it will 
have many private readers; and the library of every public in¬ 
stitution wdll, of course, possess a copy for reference. As to the 
methods universally adopted by the agents of the Movement to 
secure the ends they have in view, they appear to us to be 
singularly sapient and delightfully attractive. By means of Con¬ 
ventions, Chri.stian Associations, Study Circles, and the like, the 
Movement pre.sses upon successive generations of students the 
surpassing claims of Christ, and His world-wide plans. Under 
favourable conditions, these efforts not infrequently mark the 
beginning of new epochs in the spiritual life, as well as the 
missionary usefulness of the Colleges. To what extent this is 
true of American institutions alone may be learned by a glance at 
almost any of these pages. “Each year with our present staff,” 
we read, “ we are able to make more than 500 visits to about 400 
different institutions.” Effective siege is thus laid to the principal 
student centres ; intensive wmrk is carried forward under strong 
leadership; and from such wise and noble enthusiasm flow those 
permanent results so fully di.sclosed in (his irffant chronicle. Small 
wonder that the chief note struck in the Executive’s cheering 
report is one of humble thankfulness blended with a song of 
victory. Just because the Movement is so manifestly inspired from 
above, we believe that its future history is destined to be even 
more glorious than its past. For this we shall all pray. 

We must not enlarge upon the nature and quality of the 
numerous addres.ses delivered at the Coiiveulion, It is unnecessary 
to remark here that the value of such Conveutions is now' far 
beyond the reach of hostile criticism. With convincing eaniesfiiess 
representative speakers from various lands brought before the great 
Kansas Assembly the tremendous depth and width of the meaning 
of evangelization, the thoroughness of the preparation needed—• 
thoroughness in personal conviction and consecration, in depth of 
humility and breadth of charity, by the man who would declare 
his Master’s message by lip and life to those who know Him not. 
No superficial ideas were entertained or expressed as to the urgency 
of the work itself: solemn and uniform testimony was given by men 
and women of large experience that the world without Christ is 
hopeless. Among speakers from China w'e observe the names of 
Mr. Lyon, Dr, Brewster, Dr. Jefferys, and Mr. A. E. Cory, and 
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we have, read their cftective contributions with pleasure and profit. 
At the risk of appearing invidious when excellence is stamped on 
the face of nearly every deliverance, we should like, ere bringing 
this necessarily imperfect reference to a wholly admirable book to a 
close, to c'^press our unqualified appreciation of the paper presented 
by Dr. Haggard of Boston, on the “Preparation necessary for 
successful service as a medical missionary.” Dr. Haggard’s 
remarks on this unspeakably important theme have appealed to us 
as specially timely and cogent in reasoning, and w'e avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity of commending his paper not only to 
the attention of Home Boards in Europe and America, but also to 
those professional candidates whose desire it is to follow as far as 
they can in the footsteps of Him Who, while preaching the Gospel 
of the Kingdom, also “healed every sickness and every disease 
among the people.’’ Finally, and for the rest, w'e can honestly 
advise our readers to do for this book w^hat an old Scottish divine 
Is said to have advised his parishoners to do when Matthew 
Henry’s famous Commentary was first published : “dig,” he said, 
“for yourselves.” The volume is a field from which many pre¬ 
cious and helpful and intellectually informing things may be 
gathered by those who choose “ to dig 

J. W. W. 


N0TABI,I5 ARTICLBS IN CURRENT NATIVE PRESS. 

In No. 645 of the Chhiese Christian Intelligencer (j§. 
we note a leading article by Mr. Zia Hong-lai on the proper term 
in Chinese for ‘ baptize.’ He thinks that the original word should 
not be translated but transliterated as it is in English. Whilst the 
article is of great interest and shows considerable research, it is 
worthy of note that Mr. Zia in the course of his very logical 
explanations uses the Greek word We may expect 

further contributions on all questions relating to terms when the 
Chinese students become acquainted with Hebrew and Greek. It 
may be of interest for readers to know that in the Nanking School of 
Theology a good deal is being done to make the Chinese ministerial 
students familiar with New Testament Greek. It has been felt 
that until access to the original tongues has been given the Chinese 
students in our theological schools, they cannot but feel that they 
have not understood the language w'hich God used to give His 
revelation to the world ; and that w'e have not entrusted to them all 
that Western Christianity has to impart. 


LITERATURE FOR THE BLIND. 

Mhmoraitottm dy Sm Walter Htetjer, K.C.M.G., C.M., u6on an Alpha¬ 
betical System for Writing Chinese. The application of this system to 
the typewriter, and to the linotype or other typecasting and composing 
machines, and its adaptation to the Braille System for the blind. 

In this pamphlet of fourteen pages Sir Walter HilHer deals 
wdth two matters of far reaching importance, both of which call for 
earnest consideration on the part of all who have at heart the good 
of the people of China. 
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The first of these is an easj^ writing system for the sighted. 
The second an adaptation to the Chinese language of the Braille 
system for teaching the blind to read and write. 

The easy writing system described in the pamphlet Is die work 
of a scholar of repute in North China. The eagerness with which 
it was taken up and the popularity it gained for some time goes to 
prove the need of some such system, the fact that it seems lately to 
have lost ground may only show that there are weak points in it 
which might be rectified if the principle of the system is right. 

The basis of the system is the adoption of 62 simple symbols, 
50 of which are used as initials, the remaining 12 as finals. Used 
singly or in combination these signs reproduce every Chinese sound 
that exists. In this way the sound of any Chinese character can 
be indicated by the use of one, or at most two, simple radicals, thus 
providing a system of shorthand which should prove very useful to 
students and an easy script which can be learned very quickly by 
the illiterate. It is not suggested that a script such as that 
described here should supersede the ordinary Chinese character, 
but in the case of illiterate persons it may form a valuable stepping 
stone to the study of it, for given books printed with the ordinary 
character and the new script in parallel columns, those who had 
mastered the latter could by its aid learn to read the former. 

Two other systems similar in principle to that described by vSir 
Walter Hillier have appeared since the Revolution. Both are the 
work of Chinese scholars, one emanates from Nanking, the other 
from Honan. Alike in general principle these three systems are 
also alike in their failure thoroughly and sysf.ematicaily to classify 
the sounds which need to be represented ; both sounds and signs 
have been arranged in a rather hap-hazard way. More careful 
study along the lines indicated by these three Chinese scholars 
might give to China what she so sorely needs—an easy writing or 
shorthand system which would readily commend itself to the people 
as a whole both learned and unlearned. 

To turn now to the second matter discussed in Sir Walter 
Hillier’s pamphlet. Mr. R. G. HiiHer of Peking has followed the 
principle of the aforementioned easy writing system and has worked 
out a scheme in which Braille signs are used to represent each of the 
50 consonantal and 12 vowel signs, thus forming a syllabic or initial 
and final system, which is certainly simpler from the Chinese stand¬ 
point than the Braille systems formerly used in South China, which 
followed the Kuropeau method of spelling w'^ords out alphabetically. 

It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that Mr. Hillier seems 
to have been ignorant of the fact that the Braille system used for 
25 years in the David Hill School for the Blind (Hankow) was 
on this same initial and final plan. Some ten years ago the same 
plan was followed in preparing a general Mandarin Braille scheme, 
the Hankow system not having been designed for other than 
provincial use. The new system was in four schools for the blind 
as well as for single individuals in various places. 

In 1913, at the invitation of the British and Foreign aud the 
American Bible Societies, a conference of Braille workers met iu 
Shanghai to discuss the question of a Union Mandarin Braille 
System. The result is a Uuiou Code ou the initial aud final plan, 
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and a thoroughly accredited sound sheet containing 443 sounds. 
This sound sheet has been submitted to a number of the best 
language experts in the Mandarin speaking area, and has been 
accepted as adequate for use anywhere in that area. 

The Union System makes use of only 54 instead of 62 radicals, 
and thus avoids having to use the same Braille sign to represent an 
initial at one time and a final at another, as is sometimes the case 
in Mr, Hillier’s system. Very great care has been taken to provide 
for all the sounds needed in general Mandarin and to do this by 
means of the fewest possible signs. The strictly limited number of 
Braille signs made this needful. Care has also been taken to use 
the simplest signs for the most frequently recurring sounds; by this 
means a great saving of labour in writing has been secured. Copies 
of the Mandarin Braille Primer may be ordered from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, Shanghai. 

The labour bestowed upou the Union Braille System may per¬ 
haps prove to have largely paved the way for the perfecting of the 
easy writing systems referred to above. Given a thoroughly 
adequate sound sheet, with a carefully revised set of signs, which 
should be the very simplest and most elementary that can be 
devised, and apportioned with a strict regard to the principle of 
least labour in writing, by using the simplest signs for the most 
frequently used sounds—given these things and the plans adopted 
by these three scholars might be perfected and prove a boon indeed 
to the people of China. 

The adequate sound sheet is an accomplished fact, and a 
tentative list of signs has been prepared and will be forwarded to 
anyone who may be interested enough to apply to the writer. 

Miss S, J. GARI.AND. 

China Inland Mission, Tsinchow, Kan, via Sian She. 


Correspondence 


EDUCATIONAI, addenda. 

To the Ediior of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In my article 
on “ Government and Mission 
Education in China,” which 
appeared in the March issue of 
“ The Chinese Recorder,” 
I stated that the number of 
students in the Government 
and private schools, exclusive 
of missionary institutions, was 
892,514, and that for 1913 the 
Government spent $5,207,215 for 
education. I expre.ssed surprise 
and disappointment at these low 


figures, but they were the only 
ones obtainable at the time I 
wrote the article. Since then 
the Peking Board of Education 
has given out the following 
statistics for the wdiole country : 

Grand total number of 

students 2,848,214 

Grand total expenditure $28,350,890 

This latter item is divided as 
follows; 

By Central Government |i3)7o8,935 
By Local Government $14,641,955 

The new figures show progress 
and are encouraging. 

Yours sincerely, 

Fong F. Sec. 
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BIBLE CONCORDANCE IN 
CHINESE. 

To the Editor of 
“ The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : By way of reply 
to Dr. Perm’s request in the 
Recorder for January, I may 
be allowed to make a remark. It 
is to the effect that I humbly 
think it would much lessen the 
value of his concordance were its 
pages peppered over with words 
from the “Standard” or any 
other system of Romanising. 
Mr. G. T. Hare’s scholarly work 
on the Amoy vernacular says, 
that the great drawback to Ro¬ 
manising lies in the fact that it 
divorces the learner from the 
Chinese character; while Dr. J. C. 
Gibson in the Recorder for No- 
vember 1908 urges that the con¬ 
stant need of books for the 
Chinese should be met by well- 
written contributions in Wen-li 
and Mandarin, 

As to this Western method of 
Romanising, it can hardly be 
assumed that funds from abroad, 
and untiring effort by those 
missionaries who are pushing it, 
will induce our Chinese friends 
to abandon their ancient, ex¬ 


pressive, and picturesque script 
in favour of Roman letters ; one 
reason being that foreigners 
themselves are still in doubt 
regarding the letter of their al¬ 
phabet and the dialects to which 
they should be applied. Includ¬ 
ing books printed at vSingfipore 
and by the Roman Catholic Mis¬ 
sion in Formosa, speakers of the 
Amoy vernacular are constantly 
being supplied with literature 
which is drawn up according to 
five different schemes of ortho¬ 
graphy. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
at a time where widespread in¬ 
terest in education has been 
awakened, and improved meth¬ 
ods of teaching have been 
adopted, there is more need than 
ever for aiming at unity in 
every branch of our work ; so 
that, while Roman letters in a 
Bible concordance for all China 
might be helpful to a few fore¬ 
igners, such outlandish symbols 
should not be obtruded on the 
millions of Chinese, who are mak¬ 
ing a comfortable enough use of 
their own written language. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Campbell. 

Tainan, Formosa. 
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News Items, 

Friends of Mr. G. Sherwood 
Eddy will be interested to know, 
that there is at present in pro¬ 
gress in Yale University a re¬ 
ligious revival, which to quote 
from the New York Outlook “in 
its interest and efficiency has no 
parallel in the history of the 
University except the revival of 
1831, at which Horace Busbnell 
was converted.” 


Over one thousand students 
attended each of the four succes- 
.sive meetings held February 14th 
to 17th. This audience included 
most of the leaders in under¬ 
graduate life aud was about 
equally divided among academic 
and scientific students. Two 
meetings were held ‘ ‘ for deci¬ 
sion.” Several hundred men 
registered their decision which 
was of this general nature: “ It 

is my purpose with the help of 
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God to pay what it costs to be a 
sincere follower of Jesus Christ.” 
Daily uieetings are now being 
held fo' men, who are asking 
these three fundamental j,ties- 
tlous: ‘ ‘ How to study the 

Bible? How to pray, and How 
to serve ? ’ ’ 


Word has been received from 
Dr, Robert E. Speer stating, that 
he feels that it will be im¬ 
possible for him so fo readjust 
his program as to allow him to 
give to China the time required 
for holding religions meetings 
for missionaries and Chris¬ 
tian leaders. Dr. Speer is the 
Chairman of the Committee 
on arrangements for a “ Eatin 
America Missionary Conference’ ’ 
which is to meet at Panama in 
the beginning of 1916. 

Dr. Speer was to sail from 
San Francisco for the Far East 
on April 17th going directly to 
Siam, where be will spend June 
and July. The month of August 
will be given to (he Philippines, 
whence he proceeds to Korea for 
a part of September. His stay 
In China will be very brief, 
touching at Peking, Tientsin, 
Tsiuanfu, Hwaiyuau, Nanking 
and Shanghai. 

The China Medical Mission¬ 
ary Association has recently 
secured the services of Dr. Robert 
C. Beebe of Nanking, to act 
temporarily as Executive Secret¬ 
ary of the Association. The 
Executive Committee regard it 
as extremely important that there 
should be someone to represent 
the Association at this time, 
when there is ever}^ prospect of 
large developments taking place 
in connection with medical work 
in China. An important meet¬ 
ing of the Educational Council of 
the Medical Missionary Associa- 


IMay 

tion and of the Executive was 
held in Shanghai on April 15th. 

An important conference of 
Chinese educators will be held 
in Tientsin during the month of 
May. Each of the Provincial 
Educational Associations Is to 
send delegates. Those in charge 
of the arraiigemeuts have shown 
a most sympathetic attitude to¬ 
ward missionary education, and 
invitations have been sent to the 
secretaries of the Educational 
Association of China, the China 
Aledical Missionary Association, 
and the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. A special invitation has 
been sent to Dr. Cousland as 
a member of the Terminology 
Committee of the Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Association, and it is 
hoped that some arrangement can 
be reached at this meeting, which 
will lead to the appointment of 
a joint committee on terminology 
representing both the Chinese 
Government and the Medical 
Missionary Association. 


For some time past the qnestlon 
of securing a Central Missions 
Building in Shanghai has been 
under discussion. While there 
is no immediate prospect of 
securing such a building, some 
of the advantages to be derived 
from housing together inter¬ 
denominational missionary or¬ 
ganizations are to be secured in 
rented quarters. After May ist 
the following organizations will 
be housed in 5 Quinsan Gardens: 
The China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, the Educational Associ¬ 
ation of China, the China Medic¬ 
al Mis.sionary Association, the 
China Sunday School Union, and 
the Chinese Recorder. 

Several important missionary 
gatherings are being held in 
Shanghai during April and May 
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The triennial General Synod 
of the Clmng Hwa Sheng Kung 
Hwei convened in Shanghai at 
St. John’s University on April 
I4.th. 

The Advisory Board of the 
Educational Association of China 
meets on April 27th and 28th. 

The Executive of the China 
Continuation Committee is to 
meet on April 29th, and the 
entire Committee from April 30th 
to May 5th. 

The Committee which is mak¬ 
ing arrangements for a General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churches in China, meets in 
Shanghai on May 6th. 


Preparations for a special Evange¬ 
listic Effort in Manchuria, 

At its last meeting the Synod 
of the Chinese Presbyterian 
Church in Manchuria spent much 
time in considering plans for, 
and setting on foot preparations 
for, a province-wide evangelistic 
campaign. The objects are two¬ 
fold, viz., (1) the deepening of 
spiritual life among Church mem¬ 
bers, and (2) the ingathering of 
outsiders. 

It is proposed to concentrate 
on the provincial capitals of 
Moukden and Kirin, where spe¬ 
cial meetings are to be held, 
preceded by carefully organized 
preparatory work and followed 
by a thorough campaign for 
couservatiou of results. It is 
hoped that the effects of this 
work will extend throughout the 
three eastern provinces. 

Chinese delegates have already 
visited Peking and Tientsin to 
study the methods employed in 
connection with Mr. Eddy’s meet¬ 
ings there. The report of what 
they saw has been printed and 
circulated through the Church 
In Manchuria. 


What is still more important, 
the Church as a whole is com¬ 
mitted to work and pray for 
bles.sitig at and after the meetings. 
At the instance of the Synod, 
special prayer-meetings with 
enrolment of names of members, 
are being held in many places in 
Manchuria. 

Coupled wdth this is a plan for 
a wide-spread house to house 
distribution of evangelistic tracts 
to non-Christians. The arrange¬ 
ments for each district are left 
to the local session to carry out 
as each sees be.st. 

By these means it is hoped 
that the Spirit of God will cause 
to flow out upon the whole 
Church a richer and more fruitful 
revival, both intensive and ex¬ 
tensive, than it has ever experi¬ 
enced in the past. 

A. R. MACKENzm. 


South China Baptist Conference, 
Swatow. 

The Annual Conference of the 
South China Mission, American 
Baptist, was held at Kak-chioh, 
Swatow, Dec. 31st—Jan. gth, 
1915- 

Members of the Mission feel 
that oil the whole this Conference 
was the best the Mi.ssion has bad 
in its history. Since last Con¬ 
ference, one of our number has 
passed aw'ay. Rev. G. E- Whit¬ 
man presided at a memorial 
service for Rev. H. A. Kemp. 
Mr. Kemp, W'ho came to China 
in 1893, did a good work at 
Chao-cbow-fit, where the Chris¬ 
tians will long remember him 
wdth affection. Mr. Kemp died 
with tragic suddenness two days 
after reaching Tacoma. Our 
heartfelt sympathy is with Mrs. 
Kemp and the two children. 

Certain special Committees 
brought in reports which were 
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constriiclive and suggestive for 
the conduct of our work this 
New Yerfi-. 

The devotional sessions were 
most helpful and inspiring, and 
brought new vision to all. 

A special feature of this Con¬ 
ference was a brief “Story of 
the year “ from some one at each 
station, giving something of the 
more intimate side of Mission life 
and work, its encouragements 
and rewards for service, and 
some of the obstacles to progress, 
things too intimate to figure in a 
formal report. In this way we 
were all brought clo.sely in 
touch with the conditions in our 
stations. 

Some remarkable things were 
told in these se.ssions. We 
learned of the increased interest 
in Education for girls and wo¬ 
men ; of response to the Gospel; 
of the entrance into homes of 
the higher and official classes 
through the -work for women ; 
the respouse of meu of the 
Scholar class, to the Gospel ; 
movements tow’ards self-support; 
the starting of an endowment 
fund, with a paid up capital of 
^540 Mex. for a prospective Mis¬ 
sion Hospital (besides the am¬ 
ount pledged towards building 
Hospital itself.) 

Good reports w^ere received of 
the work of the Chinese Miss¬ 
ionary Societies. There is a fine 
field for the sale of Eiteratnre 
also. Several stations reported 
government recognition of their 
schools. Several stations reported 
students going (already sent or 
prospective) to Shanghai, Canton 
and Nanking for higher educa¬ 
tion. One station reported the 
helpful effort, at one of their out- 
statioii chapels, of a Christian 
business man, returned from 
Hongkong. Finding the little 
church at low ebb, although he 
was a member of the Basel Mis- 
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sioTi, he threw in his lot with 
the Baptists and at bis own 
expense started a boys’ school, 
and later built an additional 
story for a girls’ school. His 
moral earnestness and effort have 
had an excellent effect and the 
Church is w'ell 011 the w^ay to 
better things in the future. This 
is one instance of the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness which is be¬ 
ginning to characterize the mem¬ 
bers of Churches of different 
Mis.sions. 

As a Mission w'e feel we are 
making steady though not 
phenomenal advance—more can 
hardly be expected in this time 
of change and adaptation to a 
new order. 

(For the Conference) 

Arthur S. Adams. 

Hopo via. SwaTow. 

South China. 

Gleanings from the March Num¬ 
ber of “ Der Evang'elische 
Heidenbote,” the Organ 
of the Basel Mission. 

The latest news from the Basel 
Mission Stations in China dates 
from the middle of December and 
de.scribes the general situation in 
the Mission field as satisfactory. 
A good harvest had exercised a 
calming effect upon the minds 
of the people, and made them 
unresponsive to revolutionary 
agitation. There were some 
temporary disturbances in the 
district of the East River, but 
they were promptly suppressed 
by the goverument. Bold rob¬ 
beries are likewise of frequent 
occurrence since the outbreak of 
war, but in spite of these draw¬ 
backs the work of the Mission is 
carried on with fair success, and 
the Gospel message meets with 
ready acceptance in spite of the 
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Confucianist read ion. Educa¬ 
tional work has suffered greatly 
from the war. In some schools 
the number of pupils is consider¬ 
ably reduced; others have had 
to be temporarily closed. As a 
result some of the students in 
training for the Ministry have 
withdrawn from the Seminary 
^nd chosen other professions. 
The sacrifice on the part of the 
native staff, of a portion of their 
salaries, has been a gratifying ex¬ 
perience. Money arrangements 
are now satisfactorily managed 
by the Gerinan-Asiatic Bank at 
Canton. Intercourse by letter 
continues insecure, and the bre¬ 
thren have been informed upon 
enquiry, that the mail bags for 
the German Post Office at Canton 
are opened and examined at 
Hongkong. Hence the unplea¬ 
sant experience, that many of 
the letters and papers never 
Teach their destination. The 
American Missionaries at Canton 
have collected among themselves 
400 dollars for the three German 
Missions labouring in the pro¬ 
vince of Canton. 

Such was the situation about 
the middle of December, since 
then things have assumed a 
more serious aspect through the 
negotiation between China and 
Japan. Whichever way things 
may turn, the work of missions 
is sure to suffer, but faith takes 
comfort in the assurance, that 
“God is in His Heaven” and 
overrules the evil designs of meu 
for the furtherance of His own 
gracious purposes. „ -u- 


North China United Methodist 
Mission. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
North China District of the 
United Methodist Mission was 
held in Tientsin, on March 24th, 
and following days: The Rev. 


G. T. Candlin, D.D., was in the 
chair. Reports were present¬ 
ed from the different circuits 
and shewed in some respects a 
gratifying advance : though the 
work has been hampered a good 
deal this last year by the reduc¬ 
tion of the grant from the Home 
Church, and it has been found 
impossible to prosecute this work 
on the lines we had hitherto 
followed out. On the contrary 
it has necessitated the temporary 
withdrawal from our service of 
nearly twenty of our preaching 
staff and the amount of work 
done has been to this extent 
limited, even to the point of a 
number of our preaching places 
haviug to be closed. But it is a 
matter for rejoicing that the 
members recognizing the diffi¬ 
culty of the situatiou have been 
stirred uj^ to devote themselves, 
and to some extent their sub¬ 
stance, more fully to the work of 
the ClVurch. The increased in¬ 
terest ill the preaching of the 
Gospel by the Tientsin public i.s 
a happy feature. It is cause for 
regret that the Wu Ting district 
shews a decrea.se of 62 members, 
which however has been necessi¬ 
tated by a more systematic 
revision of the raembership 
register, so that the returns 
now given may be considered as 
fairly correct. 

The slight increase in the 
other districts unfortunately does 
not make good the loss. The 
progress of self-support in the 
Mission shews advance, espe¬ 
cially so in the Tongshan district, 
where two of the churches sub¬ 
scribe the whole amount of their 
preacher’s support; and Yung 
Ping district, though the small¬ 
est circuit, has reached the point 
of providing one fourth of the 
cost of its preaching. 

Our college and school work 
has been carried on with unflag- 
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giiig zeal and marked success : 
Dr. Candlin’s place iu Peking 
being kindly supplied by the 
brethren of the M. E. M. while 
lie was home on furlough. The 
Girls’ School work has suffered 
somewhat in the earlier part of 
the year by the rai.sing of the 
fees, but later that difficulty was 
surmounted. 

The work of “ Double Cure ” 
has been successfully carried on 
at Yung Ping Fu Hospital. The 

returns are as follows t— 

Seen at home. 67 

Out-patieuts .1)762 

City Dispensary ... 406 

Tn-palieiits ... ... 156 

Dispensary .1,360 

Miiking a Total of ... ... 3,751 

The returns iu this department 
however are not complete, as no 
statistics have come iu from Eao 
Fing. 

The Statistics for the Mission 
are as follows :—> 

Preaching Places 203 
Probationers ... 850 

Members ... 3,518 
Baptisms ... 231 

1 Peking Tlieo. Coll. 15 Stncleiits, 

2 Intermediate Sch. 43 Students. 

24 Day Schools. 406 Scholars. 


The Pentecostal Movement. 

Nearly eight years ago the 
first Apostolic Faith Missionaries 
came to Hongkong, China. The 
movement which had its birth in 
California, had not at that time 
been in existence more than a 
year and a half. Its chief charac¬ 
teristic w'as the revival of speak¬ 
ing in tongues. Persons in every 
walk of life, and men of rank, 
in and out of the Church, have 
been affected by the spread of 
this movement. The movement 
grew marvelously in America, 
England and other European 
countries, its missionaries ra¬ 
pidly pressing their way to the 
remote parts of the world. 


In April of 1914, at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, there met iu 
General Council 120 ministers 
and many other workers from 
the States and Canada, together 
with missionaries. As a result 
of their deliberations a General 
Council was formed, whose 
purpose should not be to legis¬ 
late laws of government nor 
usurp authority over its various 
“Assemblies of God,” nor 
deprive them of their scriptural 
or local rights, but to consider 
certain purposes previously an¬ 
nounced, chief of which was the 
missionary interest. Missionaries 
have had to do legal business in 
the name of some other deno¬ 
minational body because the As¬ 
semblies had no legal standing 
in the home land and in some 
instances have been unable to 
secure ground 011 which to build 
mission stations. 

So it was unanimously agreed 
to select from the various slates 
twelve men of wide experieuce 
with love for, and interest in 
the missionaries, as a Missionary 
Presbytery. Instead of calling 
them a Committee or a Board 
they were called a Presbytery, (i 
Tim. 4:14). 

The following brethren w'ere 
selected on the Presbytery which 
was authorized to increase its 
numbers. 

MISSIONARY PRESBYTERY. 

D. W. Kerr, Cleveland, O. 

D. C. O. OppErm.an, Houston, Texas. 
M. M. Pinson, Oakland, Calif. 

J. R. Feower, Plainfield, lud. 

H. A. Goss, Hot Springs, Ark. 

J. W. Welch, Baxter Springs, Kau. 
John C. Sinclair, Chicago, Ill. 

A. P. Collins, Fort Worth, Texas, 

C. B. FockleR, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. K. Leonard, Findlay, Ohio. 

E. N. Bell, Malvern, Ark, 

Both the Council and the 
Presbytery its executive, regard 
themselves as ouly the servants 
of God and of the saints. They 
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stand ready to serve all who care 
to use them in forw^ardiiig mis¬ 
sion funds, helping the mission¬ 
aries, and promoting in love the 
interests of the kingdom of God 
and of our Christ. 

The forward movemeut in 
America has inspired many of 
the Apostolic missionaries and 
others of kindred faith in China 
to seek a closer unity. A Coun¬ 
cil of the missionaries has been 
held by mail, the name “Assem¬ 
blies of God" adopted, and a 
directory of the missionaries 
issued. 

There are perhaps more than 
one liundred of these mission¬ 
aries scattered over China. 

The Apostolic Tight, the organ 
of the movemeut, is published 
in Shanghai. 

This world-wide movement did 
not originate with man. It has 
no great earthly leader. It is 
not a religious organization. It 
will not be organized. It is 
rather the trumpet call of (he 
Spirit, who wishes to emphasize 
the truth that Jesus is coming 
again soon. The manifestations, 
the peculiar signs, are merely to 
give sharpness to the call. Un¬ 
usual methods must be adopted to 
penetrate the thickeuing gloom, 
which has settled down upon the 
earth obscuring the truth of the 
glorious hope and thus delating 
the appearing of our Tord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. The burden 
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of the message of this move¬ 
ment, whether spoken, written 
or snug in tongues, known or 
unknown, is “Jesus is coming 
soon ?” 

Five thousand copies of the 
Apostolic Tight are now issued. 
This makes a uew era in the 
history of the Apostolic Mission 
work ill China ; the paper has 
developed, since its last issue, 
from an eight page to a twelve 
page publication. 

There is a noticeable increase 
of activity reported from all the 
mission stations, and in many 
of them fruitful revivals are in 
progress. Some of the mission 
stations have cslabli.shed orphan¬ 
ages, others schools for Bible 
study, and still others issue 
periodicals in the native dia¬ 
lects. 

M. T. Rvan. 


The Missionaiy Home, Shanghai, 

As Miss Askin is going for a 
brief furlough Mrs. Evans is in 
need of a helper iu the work 
from ist July until Christmas. 
This would be partly iu the 
correspondence and office work, 
at the same time generally oc¬ 
cupied iu conjuctiou with the 
other lady helper. Will be glad 
to communicate further with 
any suitable person who can 
undertake su-ch a position. 


Missionary Journal 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 

At Hankow, January i8th, to Pastor 
and Mrs. Ch. W. Kastoer, G. Ch. 
M., a S012 (Paul Gustav George 
Fuerebtegott). 

At Nanking, February 24.th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Nipps, Y. M. C. A., 
a daughter (Flizabeth Brown). 


AT Siuing, March 3rd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. F. D. Learner, C. I. M., a 
son (Alfred Doggett). 

AT Liutsing, March,—to Rev. and 
Mrs. J, J. Moe, N. H, M,, a son 
(David Laughlin). 

At Tsinanfu, March 19th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. H. Sutton Smith, R. b. m,, 
a son. 
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At Heagchow, March 19th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. D. E. Crabb, A. P, M., 
a son {George David). 

AT Tongrenfu, April 3rd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. h. C. Whitblaw, C. I. M., a 
daughter {lyorna Mary). 

AT Yihsien, April 8th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Ybrkes, a. P. M., 
North, a son (Carroll Bayard). 

AT Hsnchowfu, April xith, to Rev. 
and Mrs. G. P. Stkvbns, A. P. M., 
South, a daughter (Janie Perrin). 

AT Tchowfu, April 13th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Roy AttisoN, A. P. M., a 
daughter (Mary Euella). 

MARRIAGES. 

At Hankow, March ^th. Rev. H. J. 
CoNRADSON to Miss Amslia C. 
ACKERSOn both of S. A. M. C. 

At Yokohama, Japan, April 20th, Mr. 
L,. C. Wilson, Y. M. C. A., to 
Miss Addie Burney. 


DEATHS. 

AT Hoyang, March 19th, STRn Voss 
Olsson, aged eleven and a half 
months, from measles and croup. 

At Hengchow, March 20th, Mrs. D. 
E. Crabb (tree Lauren), A. P. M. 

At Shanghai, April 24th, Mrs, LOUISA 
Dyer, widow of the late Rev. 
Samuel Dyer, B.A., formerly Agent 
of the B. & F. B. S., in her S2ud 
year. 

ARRIVALS. 

February 24lh, Rev. and Mrs. R. 
A. Griesskr and Miss Daiiso.w, all 

A. C. M. 

March 3rd, Mr. C. W. Harvey, 
y. M. C. A. 

March 23rd, Dr. and Mrs. T. O. 
Hearn and child, A. S. B. M. 

April 3rd, Mr. and Mrs. L. P. PRET, 
A. B. C. F. M., and Miss E. J. 
McKee, c. i. m. 

April 7Lh, Mr. R. R. Gailey, Y. 
M. C. A. 

April 8th, Dr. and Mrs. R. WOL- 
Vendale, C. M. M. 

April loth, Mr. and Mrs. A. K. 
Macpherson and child, C. I. M. 

April 13th, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
•Payne and child, E. B. M., Dr. and 
Mrs. Robson and child, E. M, M., 
and Rev. and Mrs. J. J. Coulthard 
and three children, C. I, M. 
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April 20th, Miss S. W. WolRE, 
M.D., W. M. S. 

April 2ist, Rev. and Mrs. W. F, 
JUNKiN and three children, A. P. M. 
(South). 

DEPARTURES. 

February 26th, Miss Bender and 
Dr. and Mrs. John McWillie and 
two sons, all A. C. M, 

March 12th, Rev. and Mrs. H. A. 
McNulty and child, A. C. M. 

March 17th, Mr, Harris Master- 
SON, Jr,, Y. M, C. A. 

March 27th, Rev, and Mrs. C. S. 
Champnhss and two children, W. 
M. S. 

March 30th, Miss S. Lampen, P. 

M. S. 

April 1st, Rev. and Mrs, S. J. 
UmbreiT and two children, E. A. 

N. A. 

April 2nd, Dr. and Mrs. Andhrseh 
and child. A, S. M. and Miss Acker- 
SON, S. A. M. C. 

April 4th, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Alanko, F. M. S. 

April 6th, Miss M. L. Cumber, 
F. M., and Miss F. M. Quimbv, 
A. A. C. M. 

April 7th, Miss E. CoucHE, and 
Miss K. White, both C. M. S. 

April 9th, Miss J. Woods, A. P. M., 
Mrs. G. Minter, A.M., Mr. R. S. 
Hall and family, Y. M. C. A., Mr. 
T. W. Bateman and child, C. M, M., 
and Mr. and Mrs. T. E. PlEwmAn, 
C. M. M. 

April i6th, Miss B. McNaughtow, 
C. M. M., and Dr. and Mrs. E. H, 
Hume and three children, Y. F. M. S. 

April 19th, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Smat.l and two children, and Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Brhckrn, all C. M. 
M., and Dr. A. M. WESTWATER, U. 
F. C. S. 

April 22nd, Dr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Laycock and two children, and 
Misses J. R. AndsrSon, M. G. 
Mower, F. A. R. Baker and E. 
Wallis, all C. I. M., and Miss H. 
Smith, E. S. P. G. M. 

April 23rd, Rev. G. E. SimmonS, 
C. C, M. 

April,—Rev. and Mns, S. Tan- 
nkvisT and four children, S. M. S. 
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Editorial 


_ We have given up this entire edition of the 

«... », “ Chinese Recorder” to a condensed report 

of the Third Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee. The various reports presented cou- 
tain possibly the most thorough study of the problems treated yet 
attempted. They contain also an accumulation of facts, which 
while not yet exhaustive, should go far towards solving some 
current problems. We have made extracts from most of these 
reports. The attendance on the meeting was excellent; out of 
sixty-four members over fifty were present. 

While there was a feeling that too many things tended to 
come up for consideration at once, yet it is evident that in spite 
of the tremendous field to be covered definite progress was 
made. An incident arose during the year that called for a 
clear statement of the relation of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee to the Boards and to the Missions. This statement re¬ 
emphasized the position of the Committee that in suggesting 
the advisability of setting apart any individual for any specific 
task the China Coutiiiuatiou Committee does not approach 
the missiouary direct, but only through the Board and the 
Mission concerned. The Committee does not call men 
direct, nor directly undertake Mission work, and yet the 
China Continuation Committee is a centre for co-operative 
thinking and planning, outside of the realm of divisive ques¬ 
tions that will difectly promote the spirit and attitude of 
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Christian unity. Its decisions will have weight in so far as 
they are the right solution of the problem involved. The 
China Continuation Committee furnishes an opportunity for 
different view points to influence common problems, and is a 
distributing centre for certain ideas. It is a positive influence 
for Christian unity and for the strengthening of the essential 
phases of missionary operation. It is, however, only the 
beginning of what the forces of Christianity in China will yet 
attempt together. 

One great advantage that the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee possesses over the various organizations and conferences 
that have preceded it, is its ability to follow up an investigation 
until a conclusion is reached based on a complete knowledge 
of the facts. From a business point of view, the condition of 
the Committee is encouraging ; it finished tbe year with all 
expenses paid and a safe balance in hand. 

* * * 

While the sessions of the China Continuation 
be tomo on Committee were marked by intense concentra- 
tion on the choice and development of plans 
for missionary work, yet the need of promoting continuous and 
effective intercession was felt to be of highest importance. 
The realization of this need culminated in the appointment of 
a Committee on the Promotion of Intercession. Such a com¬ 
mittee is a logical result of the desire to foster one of the 
fundamental aims of the China Continuation Committee, and 
in order to help meet the deep need of more effectual contact 
with the Divine resources that is evident throughout the whole 
missionary body. As Miss Ruth Paxson, the Chairman of the 
Committee which was finally appointed, said, “If we believe 
in intercession as a practical working force there is no reason 
why we should not have a committee to promote it.” Among 
other things we hope that this Committee will make use of the 
page formerly allocated to “The Sanctuary.’’ 

In this connection it is fitting that we should mention a 
movement to promote intercession for world peace on the 
part of women everywhere in the world. We learn that in 
the United States fifty women’s home and foreign missionary 
societies together with the Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions, and Mothers’ Association, are affiliated in this movement 
for prayer by women everywhere. July 4th, 1915, has been set 
apart as a special Day of Intercession on the part of Christian 
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women all over the world. No attempt, of course, is to be 
made to enter into the political aspects of the question. It is 
a movement to organize the womanhood of all lauds in prayer 
for peace based on the teachings and spirit of Jesus. We 
suggest that the attention of Chinese Christian women be called 
to this special effort to promote intercession. There never was 
a time when the need for effective intercession was greater or 
more deeply realized. 

^ ^ m 

With regard to the whole problem of Christian 
Education, progress is being registered not alone in 
expansion of existing work so much as in dehnite 
attempts to outline a task that is compassable as well as 
necessary. In regard to general education, emphasis is being 
laid upon the need of securing a balanced system of Mission 
schools by the advocation of a constructive programme of 
elementary education. Steps are being taken for the organiza¬ 
tion of an Educational Commission composed of experts, who 
shall study the higher institutions of learning in China. This 
Commission, by reason of its connection with the China Chris¬ 
tian Educational Association, through Dr. Gamewell the 
General Secretary, who has been elected a member thereof, 
will register the opiuiou of the missionary body as well as that 
of experts at home. We hope this Commission will, in addi¬ 
tion to others, do at least two things :—first, classify definitely 
existing institutions. We are possibly not so well supplied 
with “colleges” as the number of Mission schools so designated 
would imply. Second, indicate where, in the next decade, the 
missionary force should lay the emphasis in general educational 
work. A similar need for the classification of “theological 
seminaries” will, we hope, receive special attention by the 
Committee on Theological Education, which plans to conduct a 
careful survey of actual conditions in each province. The facts 
thus collated will not hinder work that is now being done. On 
the contrary a knowledge thereof will be of assistance to the 
Mission body in its attempts to meet actual needs. Here again 
we are possibly not as well equipped as the freedom with which 
terms are used would imply. Carelessness in classification 
tends to hide the facts as to what is actually being done. 

With regard to the training of the Christian laity in 
practical matters, the Committee on the social application of 
Christianity has presented a most constructive programme. 
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Another feature of Christian Kriucation in China, which 
has not been definitely included under that head heretofore, 
is that of the training of missionaries. It is a sign of growth 
in grace that the missionary body is at present making the 
most concerted and determined effort to increase the eflGciency 
of the missionary force, by proper training at the commence¬ 
ment of their missionary career. During the Edinburgh Con¬ 
ference when this subject was under discussion the possibilities 
of such training on the field had hardly loomed up, but now 
it is one of the most prominent and practical questions and one 
in which real progess has been made during the last few years. 
One argument for schools for the training of missionaries, that 
did not obtain a decade ago and that has not been noted, is 
that Mission work has become so complex that it is almost 
impossible for new missionaries to concentrate on the study of 
the language unless they are practically isolated from Mission 
work. 

^ 

The production and distribution of Chris- 
Gbrlsttan Xitcrature. .• . • n i • 

tian literature is a problem whose intricacy 

and vastness have made the solution thereof extremely slow. 
This is true in every country where missionary work is done. 
For adequate production we have apparently been constantly 
under-staffed. Yet much literature is produced that is not 
distributed as widely as it might be, because too little known. 
Much that has been produced iu the past seems to be unfitted 
for the needs of to-day. 

At the meeting of the Ghina Continuation Committee, 
reviewed in this isgue, real progress was made towards a con¬ 
structive, co-operative attack on tiie problem. An adequate 
distributing agency will, we hope, evolve from the organiza¬ 
tion of a, Christian Publishers- Association, which eight or¬ 
ganizations interested in the production of Christian literature 
have already approved of joining. In the problem of distribut¬ 
ing such literature as w'e have, or will have, the less than six 
thousand missionaries in China should be able to move as a 
unit. It is possible we are inclined to wait for people to come 
to purchase the literature, whereas it is part of our task to make 
them so acquainted with it that they will want it. 

Then, too, the bringing together in one committee of the 
various organizations interested in Bible Study and the produc¬ 
tion of literature for Evangelistic Work should make possible a 
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selection of the best literature that is already in existence and 
the production of another type of literature that will fill the gap 
felt in regard to the trainitig of inquirers and the nurture of 
Cliristians. The actual needs of general Christian literature 
will be more clearly outlined and a more definite policy in 
consequence be possible as a result of the investigations to be 
carried out by the Commission on Christian Literature, of 
which Dr. W.H. Rees and Rev. Ch’eng are the nucleus. The 
study of existing literature which we hope this Commission 
will make, and the light which will be thrown on existing 
needs, together with the correlation of Chinese and foreign ideas 
in various Mission centres which will be possible as a result of 
the series of conferences to be held, will certainly clarify the 
whole problem and enable us to concentrate our efforts where 
they will count for most. We hope above all things that the 
task of producing Christian literature will be put within lines 
which will make it more com passable than it appears at present. 

>(i 

The China Continuation Committee 
/0bt66fonar^ jetRctcncs. , ^ i -j 

lays great stress upon the spiritual side 

of missionary work, yet the careful and illuminating report on 
“ Business and Administrative Efficiency ” shows a realization 
of the need of improvement in this line. We believe that the 
following tendencies indicate progress in this direction—greater 
emphasis upon the need of specialists and the setting apart of 
missionaries for definite tasks. This does not indicate a moving 
away from evangelistic work but a realization that modern 
evangelization has to be carried on in a large number of 
ways. For instance, an efficient missionary business man, by 
keeping things running smoothly is making as direct a contri¬ 
bution to the cause of Mission work as a brother who is able 
to confine his efforts to direct preaching. 

There is also a tendency to concentrate matters of Mission 
administration. This is not only true with regard to finances 
but also with regard to the erection of Mission buildings. We 
are glad to see that the day is at hand when the missionary who 
has spent long years in the school room will not need to start 
his missionary career by erecting buildings,—-a task for which 
no preparation at all has been made. 

Then, too, we believe that most definite progress has been 
made in’practical, co-operative enterprise. It should be noticed 
that the most successful evangelistic effort of the past year was 
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a union effort Without waiting to settle all divisive questions, 
denominations are working together in many ways. Those 
questions which cannot be settled by joint effort in practical 
work will tend to slip into the background. 

Then, too, we are studying together our actual needs in 
the way of men and money. Some have a feeling that the 
estimates sent home have a padded appearance: that is, that 
they are made out with the idea of getting all possible and 
meeting all the needs possible without due regard to relative 
importance of needs and the wisdom of spending the funds 
involved. If that impression is correct, it tends to discourage 
those at home. We think the day is rapidly approaching when 
in accordance with their strength the people at the home 
base will try to give all that is asked because they are sure 
that every item of the estimate is wanted. 


^ For this voluminous report which was in four 

Stattattca sections we are able to allow a very small amount 
of space. The outlying feature of one section is, 
however, given in a brief extract. The entire report will be 
printed in the China Mission Year Book. A few additional 
facts culled from the general report, should be given in order 
to balance what we have published. 

Between the years 1876 and 1913 the missionary force 
went from 472 to 5,563; an increase of elcven-and-seven-tenths- 
fold. The total number of Mission centres (cities with resident 
missionaries of one or two societies) was in 1913, 597. Inas¬ 
much as Mission centres are not all within the suburbs of the 
cities included in these statistics/ it is evident that somewhat 
less than oue-third of the 1887 cities of various ranks in China 
have resident foreign missionaries. 

Of the 105 Protestant Missionary societies the twenty-five 
largest have 78^ of the missionaries ; the remaining societies 
have only 22%. 490 or 82% of the centres occupied by resident 
missionaries have only one society working therein. While 
overlapping does not appear to be as serious as was thought, yet 
in some of the large cities the number of societies represented 
is unduly large. It would seem to be a sound policy for new 
societies to enter the less well occupied regions which are now 
definitely known. 

Since 1890 the number of 'women missionaries (including 
married women) has been larger than that of men. At present 
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the proportion is about two men to three women missionaries. 
Single women missionaries are in the proportion of about seven 
women to ten men. 

68% of the missionary centres have no resident physician. 
In only eight provinces is there as much as one medical mis¬ 
sionary to a million people or less, and in five there is not even 
one missionary physician to two millions. 

A study of this significant report, even though from a 
statistical point of view it is necessarily somewhat imperfect, 
will do much to correct some of the inequalities in the distribu¬ 
tion of the missionary force which it points out. 

^ * 

On May the 27th, the China Inland Mission 
tTbe Chliia fiilanD i u * a •* t j j c 

miB&lon “Jubilee celebrated its Jubilee in the compound of the 

headquarters at Shanghai. A large number 
of visitors were present ; after the social hour, inspiring 
addresses were delivered. We desire to extend our hearty 
congratulations on this auspicious occasion ; furthermore, we 
humbly thank God for the great work this one Mission has 
been able to do since its organization in 1865. In the words 
of Dr. A. P. Parker, who spoke on behalf of the missionaries 
present, “We desire to express our conviction that the China 
Inland Mission has been a source of strength and inspiration to 
the whole of our Mission work in China.’’ The chief thought 
brought home to ns in the addresses made at the celebration 
was that of the tremendous strides which have been made in 
the work of the China Inland Mission, and indeed in all Mission 
work dining the last fifty years. Half a century ago there 
were about 200 missionaries in China, who occupied fifteen 
centres mainly along the coast. There was no Protestant 
missionary beyond Hankow, either west or north. Now there 
are more missionaries in the western provinces than were then 
in the whole of China. The China Inland Mission has 
missionaries stationed fifty days’ journey beyond Lanchow, 
the capital of Kansu. We congratulate the China Inland 
Mission on its real interdenominational and international 
character: twenty-two countries and many denominations are 
represented in its missionary force. At present this one Mission 
is, in sixteen provinces, doing work in 1,285 centres of various 
sizes, and has distributed since its organization eight-and-a-half 

million dollars (IT. S- gold). 
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We wish for the China Inland Mission many more years 
of service similar to those which it has already achieved. The 
attention that this Jubilee calls to the China Inland Mission’s 
definiteness of aim, concentration in administration, and reli¬ 
ance upon direct appeals to God rather than to men for support, 
should lead to some helpful comparisons. The China Inland 
Mission is also an object lesson in practical Christian unity. 
We again thank God for the work of this Mission. 


* 


* 


In response to a request we gladly call 
Wotfe attention to the Day of Prayer for the 

Moslem World, for which June 30th, 1915, 
has been set apart. This is the 600th anniversary of the 
martyrdom by stoning of Raymond Dull, often called ‘Mhe 
first and greatest missionary to the Moslems.” It is eminently 
fitting on this date to center attention upon the urgent problem 
of evangelizing the Moslems in China. We have received a 
few items of recent information on work among Chinese 
Moslems which will be of help to all desiring to take advantage 
of the special opportunity for intercession in behalf of this 
important work. There seems to be clearer thinking on the 
part of Chinese Moslems with regard to the differentia of 
Christianity and Islam. From several centres it is reported 
that the attitude and infiuence of some of the Chinese 
Mullahs is changing. There has also been increased atten¬ 
dance upon Christian services on the part of Mohammedans 
in some centres. One church in Shantung lias appointed 
some of its members to work among local Moslems. A mis¬ 
sionary calls attention to the importance of preaching and 
visiting among this people, pointing out the great amount of 
illiteracy which still exists among them. There is a need, too, 
that the Chinese Church should be more fully awake to its 
responsibility and opportunity in this matter. 

The suggestion has been made that all Bible Schools 
might give some consideration to the needs of these millions of 
Chinese Moslems and so help to lay the need upon the hearts 
of the Christian Chinese, The outlook is distinctly encourag¬ 
ing, but the need is as great as ever, while the opportunities for 
efifective work are increasing annually. 


CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE REPORT 


Greetings from the Edinburgh Continuation Committee 
to the China Continuation Committee 

DR. J. F. GOUCHFR. 


accepted very gladly and rearranged my plans that I 
might do so. I remembered the pleasure which your Secretary, 
Mr. Lobenstine, gave the members of the Edinburgh Continua¬ 
tion Committee by his attendance upon its sessions at The Hague 
in 1913, bringing, through his personal conversations, much in¬ 
formation and inspiration. 

It is significant that while the nations of Europe are 
marshalled in a passionate effort, unparalleled in the world’s 
history, to embarrass and possibly destroy each other; and 
while peculiar agencies are at work in the Far East to 
modify if not subvert existing forms of national life, Christ¬ 
ianity is planning here in Shanghai, through a Continuation 
Committee, with the composure of unbroken confidence, for the 
future development of the Kingdom of Righteousness and the 
Sovereignty of the Prince of Peace. 

The Edinburgh Continuation Committee and the China 
Continuation Committee are so intimately related that it is 
difficult to define their relationship. Your Chairman has called 
the China Continuation Committee the “ child of the Edinburgh 
Continuatiou Committee.” I should rather speak of them as 
brothers, children of the Church, in the family of Ministry. 
Ever since I have been able to observe with discrimination I 
have been thankful that I was the youngest child in my father’s 
family ; for not infrequently the first-born is in danger of being 
overdisciplined; but the parents in testing their theories are 
themselves profited by the cour.se of discipline which the child¬ 
ren unconsciously administer to their fathers and mothers, and 
as a result, it usually comes to pass that the youngest child has 


M 


R. Chairman, Fellow-Workers :— 

When your Executive Committee invited me to attend 
this session of the China Continuation Committee I 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are remiaded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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larger liberty of action and a freer life than had been granted 
its older brothers and sisters. So I notice that the China 
Continuation Committee, thus far the youngest child, has more 
liberty of action than its oldest brother. 

The Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference 
did not happen. Modern science gives no endorsement to the 
theory of spontaneous generation. Like every form of life lived 
on earth, the Coiitinnatiou Committee is consequential, related 
to the past as a result and related to the future as a cause. 

The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 was the seventh of a 
series which began in New York on the occasion of the visit of 
Dr. Alexander Duff in 1854. The next four were held in Great 
Britain at irregular intervals, but each registered greater inclu¬ 
siveness, thoroughness of organization, and definiteness of 
objective than the previous one. 

The sixth of the series was held in New York in 1900, 
with about 1500 members in attendance. These did not 
officially represent the Churches, and had no authority to commit 
them to any definite action, but the potential influence of such 
a Conference suggested dangers as well as benefits, which found 
expression at the Edinburgh Conference in limitations, defined 
and rigid, which were uutliought of previous to 1910. When 
the Committee of arrangements had signified its willingness to 
accept the tentative invitation to bold the 1910 Confereuce in 
Great Britain, certain Communions said they could not join in 
the invitation or co-operate with the Conference unless its func¬ 
tions and limitations were clearly defined. After earnest 
consultation it was agreed that no work should be represented 
at the Edinburgh Conference except such as all the co-operating 
missionary societies were engaged in ; that it should avoid all 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal legislation on points W’here there is 
divergence of views, that it should avoid all administrative 
responsibility, and that the Conference should be purely consul¬ 
tative and co-operative. The Continuation Committee, as its 
name indicates, was not an enlargement of the responsibilities 
and functions of the Ediiibnrgli Conference. The Conference 
could not communicate to its Continuation Committee powers 
which it did not pos.sess. 

The Edinburgh Conference was the first serious and com¬ 
prehensive attempt to formulate a scientific statement of the 
principles fundamental to the great missionary propaganda. 
Through its eight Commissions, which were working for nearly 
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two years previous to the Conference, it sought from all fields 
the expert knowledge of those who could contribute to this 
definite purpose. The problems were so intricate, inclusive 
and far-reaching, that the more fully they were studied the 
more fully those who studied them realized the inadequacy of 
the work registered at the Conference. Even before the Con¬ 
ference bad convened, some of the committees thought that it 
would require years to prosecute their work to a successful issue. 
But the Conference itself was unanimous in the conclusion that 
a committee of forty-five should be constituted to continue the 
work so well begun and so full of promise. 

The Conference in theory and practice recognized two other 
functions as of prime importance, namely, to foster the spirit of 
unity, not oneness, and to strengthen the practice of intercessory 
prayer. These three functions are included in the commission 
entrusted to the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 

I. Its spirit is the embcidimeut of this commission. It has 
created a number of most carefully selected committees, which 
are carrying on investigations along the original lines, and 
others which w'ere suggested by the work of the Conference ; 
seeking to define the facts, formulate principles and face the 
facts through a comprehensive and systematic study of the 
whole field, availing themselves of all contributing agencies. 
This work is of great importance but ouly as machinery is 
important in so far as it aids to communicate, distribute or 
accentuate power. 

II. The Edinburgh Continuation Committee is seeking to 
foster the spirit of unity and strengthen the practice of inter¬ 
cessory prayer, as its primary and most vital function. Every¬ 
thing else is held to be accessory to this. 

The spirit of intercession is inseparable from the attitude 
of expectancy,—Thy will, 0 God, Thy wdll and not mine be 
done. The Spirit of Intercession is receptive and not assertive, 
teachable and not dogmatic. It finds fullest expression in the 
soul most hospitable to truth, for “the entrance of Thy word 
giveth light; it gives understanding to the simple,” and we 
know not what we should pray for but as His Spirit teaches us. 

As the Committee studied its problems it came to recognize 
that it must embody that which it proposes to foster and strength¬ 
en, that is, in spirit it should be a miniature of the Church 
universal, the spirit for which our Lord plead in Hi.s interces¬ 
sory prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John, 
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wherein He says, “ Holy Father, keep through thiue own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are.” In this prayer Clirist places special emphasis upon the 
personality of the Father and upon His own personality, not 
intimating that they should be merged the one in the other, 
but should be dominated by a oneness of spirit finding expression 
through this diversity of personality and strengthened thereby, 
and He prays for His disciples that in their very essence, after 
this manner, they also should be one. So there has been no 
attempt to break down denominational lines, to eliminate 
denominational peculiarities or to subordinate the denomina¬ 
tional convictions, but to elevate and energize all these as 
agencies through which a unity of spirit may find accentuated 
interpretation. 

The most noticeable feature of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee is the growth of this spirit. Its successive sessions 
have each furnished special deinoiKStratiou of its attainments in 
this grace. During the meetings of the Business Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference, from which a considerable number 
of the Continuation Comnhtlee were selected, there was a notice¬ 
able stand-off-attitude, more suggestive because unintentional 
on the part of the members as they discussed the fundamental 
and comprehensive questions which came before them- So also 
in the first meeting of the Continuation Committee. It is natural 
to judge the unknown by the known, and no one of us was 
willing to interpret himself fully in the presence of a company 
of such divergent conviction-s and to whose inner personal life 
he felt himself such a stranger. All statements were modified. 
No one spoke with absolute frankness. It was impossible to 
tell by the things said, how large and varied the area might be 
of that which was withheld. No one accepted everything that 
any other person said and therefore he himself could not expect 
anyone to accept all he said. Each was so sensitive to diver¬ 
gent statements, assuming them to be contradictions, that if he 
thought at all beyond his own personality he expected others 
to be alike sensitive. The perceptions had not been so 
quickened as to recognize in each the underlying element of 
sincerity, nor had charity grown to that point where one could 
make due allowance for the limited range of knowledge 
possessed by others concerning his standpoint because he had 
not charted the almost boundless range of his own ignorance 
concerning their standpoints. But after continuous association 
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two great truths dawned upon the consciousness of the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, namely, that it is impossible for a 
person to differ from you more widely than you differ from that 
person ; you are exactly the same distance apart; and that 
common honesty required of us to give to the other person the 
same privilege of holding his convictions which we claimed for 
loyalty to our own. Simple as these statements are, they were 
transforming as they became embodied as working principles. 

The second meeting of the Committee was held at Durham 
Castle, where we were the guests of Bishop Moule, Lunching 
together, sitting together through long protracted sessions, taking 
our recreation together, worshipping together at the vesper ser¬ 
vices, there was a very manifest growth in appreciation, con¬ 
fidence and sympathy. This same spirit continued to develop 
and found fuller demonstration at the next meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee, which was held at Lake Mohonk in central New York. 
On Sunday of this session, when we met for our usual Sun¬ 
day afternoon service, which was a service of testimony and 
prayer, it was proposed that every member should speak 
definitely to two points : (i) What was the most noticeable 
evidence of the growth of the spirit of unity which had come 
under his observation during the past year? and (2) What 
would best foster the continued'development of this spirit? 
The presiding officer called upon each member in turn to 
speak to these points. When I was called upon I said, first that 
the most noticeable evidence of the development of the spirit 
of unity during the past year which had come under my 
observation was manifest in the Continuation Committee itself; 
gradually and possibly unconsciously we had passed from the 
attitude of suspicion to that of confidence; from reticence to 
that of frankness ; from a critical spirit to that of charity, for 
each one had spoken with the utmost frankness in every dis¬ 
cussion, expecting to be interpreted in the atmosphere of his 
denominational affiliations, traditions and convictions, as he 
interpreted the others, and expecting to have his statements 
more appreciated because they were the interpretation of his 
personal environment and convictions. And without ruffling of 
spirit or cessation in the flow of sympathetic intercourse the 
meetings had continued until that present time. As one of the 
members said, we had all laid aside as far as possible our 
denominational prejudices and convictions, leaving them in 
the anteroom, and were talking here as children of God ; and 
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we expected to take up our denominational peculiarities, undis¬ 
credited or compromised, as we entered out into the world 
again, but gradually each one’s interpretation was becoming 
wiser, more appreciative and kindly. 

Second: I believed nothing else of which I could think 
could so contribute to the further development of this spirit of 
unity as to have a prayer card prepared, on which the name of 
one or two members should be placed opposite each day of the 
month, including all in alphabetical order, and that we should 
pray, especially, one for the other wherever we were on the 
day indicated, during the Morning Watch or at some other 
season of devotion during the day. When we first convened 
as a Committee, I think the individual opinion of each member 
was that all the other members needed to be prayed for ; but 
through the working of the blessed Holy Spirit we had been 
individually brought to recognize that we, personally, needed 
the prayers of the other members of the Committee far more 
than they needed our prayers ; and through this mutual inter¬ 
cession we might deepen our sympathies, strengthen our faith 
and develop a spirit of unity with a steady and consequential 
growth, as possibly in no other way. I hold in my hand a 
copy of this prayer cycle. One we keep in our book of devo¬ 
tions and another we carry with us, that the reminder may be 
constant. When the 9th day of each month conies, the day 
opposite which my name stands, I have a peculiar conscious¬ 
ness of the uplifting influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
recognition that throughout the world wherever the other 
members of the Committee may be in the service of God, 
prosecuting the large enterprises to which He has called them, 
my name is being voiced in their petitions. Nothing perhaps 
has done more to strengthen the spirit of unity than daily prayer 
the one for the other. 

May I say, Mr, Cliairman, in the few minutes which 
remain to me, a word concerning another important method 
of strengthening this spirit of unity and intercession ? I would 
call attention to the fact that the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee always holds its sessions in retirement. The first 
session after our organization was held as the guests of Bishop 
Moule at Durham Castle, the second convened at Lake 
Mohouk after the season had closed and the guests largely 
departed from that delightfully isolated and environed resort; 
and the last one was at Auckland Castle at The Hague. There 
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ill these meetings, having eliminated legislation on mooted 
questions, subordinated denominational differences while in 
the meetings, neither attacking them by legislation nor 
discrediting them in discussion, emphasizing the funda¬ 
mentals of our common heritage and accentuating our agree¬ 
ments, “ It there be any virtue, any good report,” think¬ 
ing on these things and being isolated from the dissipations 
of social engagements, public receptions, requirements of 
other forms of church work, we lived together in the 
presence of our problems, taking our exercise in little groups 
of two or three, having our meals around small tables where 
special companies gathered to discuss different phases of the 
problems under consideration, continuing in hours of leisure 
our delightful converse and fellowship and quietly exchanging 
the social amenities which mean so much for mutual apprecia- 
tiou. Thus the atmosphere being undiluted and surcharged 
with the spirit of unity and intercession was constructive 
in its cumulative influence. One of our philosophical writers 
in the United States has said, “There are four things in the 
atmosphere ; oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid gas and—educa¬ 
tion.” We gave great attention to developing an atmosphere 
educative, constructive, charged with spiritual ozone and 
unadulterated, which contributed to the development of the 
spirit of unity and intercession. 

Every member of the Committee takes its demands 
seriously. The fundamental conception of the Edinburgh 
Committee is, that delightful as the fellowships are during the 
annual sessions, the great responsibility upon the members 
individually is that each shall embody during the remainder of 
the year the spirit of the Continuation Committee wherever he 
goes and in all he attempts. 

I thank you most cordially for the privilege of sitting with 
you during your deliberations and participating in the high 
functions of the China Continuation Committee, and pray that 
the world may know that ye are His disciples because ye have 
love one for another. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SOME 
OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Prefatory Note 

China Continuation Committee decided that in 
publishing the reports of Special Committees the 
following statement should be printed : 

This report was prepared by a Special Committee of 
the China Continuation Committee, and has been received 
by that Committee, and approved by it as to its general substance. 
Without accepting responsibility for all the details in the report 
the Committee commends the report to the careful study of all 
interested in this important subject. The specific recommenda¬ 
tions appended have been adopted by the China Continuation 
Committee, and full responsibility for these is accepted by that 
Committee. 


On Forward Evangelistic Movement. 

RT. REV. H. MCC. H. PRICE (chairman). 

The Forward Evangelhtic Moveme7it during the Past Year. 

S his Movement can be most conveniently studied under 
the following divisions :— 

a. The Report on the Meetings for Students, Of¬ 
ficials, Gentry, Merchants and other Educated Classes 
in twelve cities, namely, Tientsin, Peking, Paotingfu, Chang¬ 
sha, Wuchang, Hangchow, Foochow, Amoy, Hongkong, 
Canton, Shanghai and Nanking. The Report of these Meet¬ 
ings prepared by Dr. W. E. Taylor and published three 
months after the meetings, both gives the narrative of the 
meetings themselves and also a study of the conservation of 
results. It seems impossible to give an epitome of it in this 
Committee’s Report. It should be read and studied by all 
interested in the Forward Evangelistic Movement. 

b. The Report of the Fukien Province Wide Campaign. 
This has also been published separately. In dealing with the 
cities of Foochow and Amoy it necessarily overlaps slightly with 
Dr. Taylor’s Report on the work in the twelve cities ; but the 
point of view is that of the Province Wide Campaign. In regard 
to these and other Reports on Special Evangelistic efforts it is 
well to state that the Compilers of the Reports took great pains 
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to obtain accurate and reliable statistics. Nevertheless this 
Committee wishes to make its opinion quite plain that whilst the 
figures do serve to point out some of the encouragements and 
some of the important lessons to be drawn from recent expe¬ 
rience, it is not advisable to lay much stress upon them other¬ 
wise. 

c. A brief Report of the Evangelistic Campaign among 
women and girls prepared for this Committee by Miss Ruth 
Paxson. This deals with meetings held in Tientsin, Paotiug- 
fu, Changsha, Soochow, Hangchow, Foochow, Canton, Shang¬ 
hai and Nanking. The discussion of this Report on the 
Meetings for Women and Girls led to the passing of the 
following motion b> the Committee. “ That this Committee 
recommend to the Board of the National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association that Miss Ruth Paxson 
be enabled to give a part of her time to Evangelistic work for 
students in relation to the plans of the vSpecial Forward Evan¬ 
gelistic Movement Committee of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee.” This was subsequently endorsed by the Executive 
Committee of the China Continuation Committee and has been 
approved by the National Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

In the three reports of evangelistic effort which have, 
been mentioned, this Comirrittee desires to call special attention 
to the .sections which attempt to set forth the chief lessons of 
recent experience. In January last this Committee met for six 
days, and a large part of the time was devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of these lessons. The re.sult of this consideration is 
embodied in some of the F'indings with which this Report 
closes. 

Ill addition to the three parts of the PWangelistic Campaign 
already mentioned, the Committee has heard or received brief 
notices of various otlier special effort.s such as the meetings in 
Changsha, Siangtan and in Pingkiang : also of the results of 
China Inland Mission work, and of meetings in Wuhn, Eu- 
chowfu (All.), Chuanchow (Fukien), and of the work of the 
Rev. Ding Li-mei in Szechuen. These are, of course, only a 
few instances of the widespread evangelistic efi'orts, whether 
ordinary or of a more special Evangelistic Movement, which would 
have been impossible, but for the years of patient evangeli.stic 
effort carried on bv the Missions and Churches ; work which is 
still going forward and will doubtless continue to go forward on 
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uuconspicuous Hues which hardly come under the defiuition of au 
organized movement. At the same time it is evident that all 
the Evangelistic work may receive strong encouragement and 
most valuable aid from this organized Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. With the hope of rendering a really helpful 
service to the whole Church in China this Committee appointed 
two of its members, Dr. W. E. Taylor and the Rev. A. L. 
Warushuis to be responsible for the preparation of a “Hand¬ 
book of vSuggestions for United Evangelistic Work.” This 
action has been approved by the Executive Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee, which has also voted a sum of 
$100 for the printing expenses. 

Findings growing out of the experience of the past year. 

( 7'his section is especially recommended by The China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee to the consideration of the Missions and ihe Home Boards.) 

a. This Committee finds that in the further development 
of plans for the Forward Evangelistic Movement much larger 
attention must be given to the training of church members in 
Bible study classes, preparing them for personal work and for 
the leadership of Bible Classes, We cordially recognize the 
very valuable work done by the China Sunday School Union 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association in the preparation 
of Bible study courses and the training of teachers, but we find 
that there remains much to be done to meet the needs of 
various classes of men and women in the churches and among 
inquirers and we recommend that the National Evangelistic 
Secretary when appointed devote special attention to the im¬ 
portant task of providing for these needs. We would also urge 
the necessity of joint conference on the part of all agencies 
which have these and kindred ends in view. 

b. In planning for united evangelistic work the Committee 
would call attention to the importance of keeping in mind that 
the aim should be to reach the family and not merely the 
individual, and that, therefore, the co-ordination and inter¬ 
relation of work for men and for women should receive careful 
consideration. Wherever meetings for men or women alone 
are held, the Committee in charge of the follow-up work should, 
as far as possible, endeavour to include in its plans other mem¬ 
bers of the family as well as the new inquirers. 

c. This Committee feels that great importance should be 
attached to the matter of giving enquirers enrolled in Bible 
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Classes opportunity to express themselves in service to others. 
Some plans for such expression should be made to parallel the 
follow-up work of the Bible Classes for enquirers. This should 
begin soon after the meetings but not until the Bible Classes 
have been thoroughly organized. Such activities as the con¬ 
duct of night schools, efforts to improve the health and sanitary 
conditions of a city, study of social conditions in the city, etc., 
are suggested as forms of service adapted to this purpose. 

d After studying the work of the past year the Committee 
believes that the following conditions are essential to success in 
undertaking special united evangelistic work iu a city where 
several missions are at work : 

(i.) United, co-ordinated effort of the Christian forces iu 
the city not only in the preparation for mass meetings but also 
iu following up the work begun by such meetings." 

(2.) Adequate supervision involving the definite appoint¬ 
ment of two men, one Chinese and one foreign, (and similarly, 
where meetings for women and girl students are also planned, 
two women, one Chinese and one foreign) to be Executive 
Secretaries, definitely set aside for this special evangelistic 
work, giving their full time, if possible, for a whole year, and 
certainly for not less than six months, the larger part of that 
time being subsequent to the meetings. 

(3.) The appointment of an Executive Committee, fully 
representative of the forces uniting in the special work. This 
committee should continue its work after the meetings, accept- 
iug full responsibility for maintaining the follow-up work. 

(4.) The raising by that Executive Committee of a suffi¬ 
cient budget to meet the necessary expenses. 

(5.) Careful organization with a view to provide a sufficient 
number of Bible Study Classes. This should include the training 
of teachers, and the selection of courses of study adapted to 
various groups of men, and women. 

(6.) The decision to hold the meetings should be made 
early enough to make possible thorough preparation for the 
follow'-up work. This preparatory work should include a 
thorough survey of the field to determine definite objectives 
aud forces available, personal cultivation of influential men and 
women to win their confidence and friendship, and especially 
the training of Bible Class leaders, some of whom may be sent 
to special sqipnier ponferences or schools organized for thi«5 
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purpose, a,nd all of whom should be enrolled in normal classes 
with opportunity to put into practice the methods that are to 
be employed in the follow-up work. 

e. After studying the experience gained in tlie P'nkien 
Province-Wide Campaign, this Committee believes that the 
following condition.s are essential to success in such provincial 
movements : 

(t.) Preliminary experience in such special work in one 
or two of the largest cities in the province—not less than one 
vear before the beginning of the province-wude work. 

(2.) The cordial co-operation of the Christiati forces in a 
sufficient number of the larger centres in the provinces, in each 
of ryhicli cities the conditions for success in a local centre so far 
as applicable should be met. 

(3.) The appointment of a provincial committee of men 
and women, representing the Christian forces in the province. 

(4,) The appointment of two provincial Executive Secret¬ 
aries (Chinese and foreign) for a period of at least one year. 
If meetings for women are to be held in several cities, there 
should be in addition at least one w'omau as an Executive 
Secretary. 

(5,) A provincial training conference for both men and 
women to be attended by representatives from each of the centres 
where the work is to be carried on. 

Recommendations of the Committee adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee. 

a. To keep before the Church the urgency of the existing 
opportunity for a Eorward Evangelistic Movement among all 
classes which w’ould seem to be limited only by the vigor of the 
spiritual life and the preparedness of the working forces of the 
Church. 

7h promote^ by such means as may lie within the power 
of this Committee^ the movement for more thorough Bible Study 
and teaching both for Christians and. inquirers, 

c. To be ready to serve the Church in China (i) as an 
agency in supplying information concerning available evange¬ 
lists in China or from abroad ; (2) and in endeavoring to find 
and secure such evangelists for special service as may be called 
for. This Committee, how'ever, does not undertake to provide 
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the necessary finances for the salaries and other expenses con¬ 
nected with the service of such men. 

d. To give such assistance as is within this Committee’s 
power in the carrying on of special evangelistic work in such 
cities or provinces as desire this assistance, and as meet the 
conditions which this committee Irelieves to be necessary for 
the success of such campaigns. 

e. To study and suggest how the evangelistic experience 
of the past two years can be adapted to the needs of the smaller 
cities and towns and to assist as far as possible such places as 
may desire help of this kind. 

/. To undertake to find out what suitable literature for 
evangelistic purposes is already available, to take steps to secure 
the preparation of such books as are urgently needed, and to 
help in making known the methods that have been found most 
successful in getting such books circulated and read. 

The Committee also recommends that we express the 
earnest hope Llial IMr. vSheiwood Eddy may revisit China this 
year, and, in the event that he finds it possible to do so, that 
this Committee co-operate with him in special work in a few 
cities, especially along these lines :— 

(r.) For the deepening of the spiritual life and the training 
of Christians in Bible Class teaching and personal work. 

(2.) F'or securing Christian decisions amongst those wdio 
have already studied in Bible Classes and amongst other knowm 
inquirers. 

(3.) F'or students in Christian Colleges. 

The Committee feels it to be most important that Mi. 
Eddy, if he comes, should give five to seven days to each city 
winch lie visits. 

Special Resolution adopted bv the China Continuation Committee. 

This Coiinniltee voices its devout thankfulness to God for 
the maivelons upportunUies which He has opened before the 
Church in China, opportunities which are growing more and 
more wide.sj)iead. Wherever united Flvangelistic effort has 
been made during the past year, the same readiness to hear the 
Gospel Message has been apparent. Tims far we have touched 
only the edges cf the opportunity. A task of such great pro¬ 
portions and so full of promise calls with increasing urgency to 
the Christian forces of China to move forward unitedly with 
renewed faith and consecration. 
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The Committee reaffirms its conviction, greatly strengthen¬ 
ed by the experience of the past year, that the appointment of a 
National Evangelistic Secretary is of paramount importance for 
the succesful development of the Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment. 


On Theological Education 

K. W. BURT (CHAIRMAN.) 

LocVCr Grade Theological Schools. 

is a general and gratifying tendency to accept 
the findings of this committee’s last year’s report, 
wherein the broad outlines of the subject were defined, 
and approve the standard then set forth for College 
graduates under training for the Ministry. But at the same 
time it is abundantly evident that in many parts of China 
some years must elapse before that standard can be reached, 
and that meantime the simpler or lower courses now in 
operation will continue to serve a useful part in preparing 
country evangelists and pastors for village congregations. 
The general opinion of the Committee is that it would be 
more or less waste of time to discuss in detail these lower 
courses, because conditions differ so much that every field 
is forced to follow its own line, so as to make the most of its 
existing circumstances. In other words the local conditions 
and demands must be the determining factor. Meanwhile, the 
China Continuation Committee should hold up the Theological 
course for College graduates as the goal to be steadily aimed at 
and to be reached as soon as local circumstances permit. 

It was, however, felt that the completion of a Middle 
School course should be the normal entrance to this Lower 
( 3 -rade Theological course, just as the completion of a college 
course should be the normal entrance to the Higher grade 
Theological course. 

With regard to the subjects taught it seems needless to 
draw up a fresh list, for with the exception of Greek and 
Modern Languages there is nothing in the present theological 
course which is not of importance to thi.s lower grade of 
students, But such courses should be abbreviated and simpli- 
§ed and still more attention should be given to the Bible itself 
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It is when we begin to go into details as to the best course 
for training the various types of workers, known as I<ay 
Helpers, Evangelists, Catechists, and Aided Preachers, that we 
meet with the greatest differences of opinion, and it therefore 
seems best to leave this question entirely aside until we are 
comparatively clear as to what we want for the Ministry. We 
are in danger of tackling too many subjects at once, and really 
aflGirming nothing with force. The great thing brought out by 
the recent Forward Evangelistic Campaign in Fukien is the 
absence of Christian leadership, and it is sound policy to leave 
all other questions until we have got near a solution of the 
mental and moral equipment of the Eeaders. For the most 
part, such men will not be found in the ranks of these lower 
grade men. They have not and cannot have the vision and 
the ambition. We want, not so much people who will do as 
they are told, but people with initiative who will tell others 
liow to succeed. Therefore—however details may be worked 
out in different districts—’the lower course should be parallel 
to rather than preliminary to the training to be given in the 
Ministerial Colleges, It should be complete in itself, calculated 
to fit a man for his life-work as a catechist, be more or less 
an outline of what will be done in much greater detail by 
ministerial students. Essentials are the same—only the treat¬ 
ment should differ. This parallelism will keep in view the 
fact that sometimes a catechetical student with few advantages 
but plenty of brain might pass after real proof of ability into 
the higher grade Ministerial College. It is doubtful if the 
Church is going to be run permanently by two distinct kinds of 
ministry. In the past w'e have necessarily relied mainly on the 
catechist. In the future, as the Chinese Minister looms larger, 
the Catechist’s work will tend more and more to be done by 
the voluntary lay-worker. There will still be need for Bible 
Training Institutes, but in all lands the ministries of all 
churches are essentially of a single type and it can only be a 
question of time before that too is realized in China. 

Need of Theological Literature. 

So much for the Lower Grade Theological School. Passing 
next to the division of subjects and hours to be given to each 
in the Higher Theological College, there is naturally some 
difference of opinion, but on the whole about four periods of 
class-work a day are felt to be enough for students of this grade 
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among whom il is most necessary to encourage habits of private 
reading and personal study. Here, however, we meet with one 
great practical difficulty which confronts the Chinese theo¬ 
logical student—the paucity of a good theological library in 
Chinese. When we recall the wealth of literature that was 
open to us in our own college days, we realize what a great 
disadvantage the theological .student is under in China. This is 
indeed the real reason why some of the present college curricula 
appear crowded. 

The fact is that the Chinese theological student is much 
more dependent on the personal oral teaching of his teacher 
than is commonly the case in the West. One of the duties 
assigned to this committee was the collection of a list of text¬ 
books found most useful in theological teaching. The result is 
most meagre and disappointing. In the greater number of 
subjects there are no Chinese text-books and eveu where they 
exist they are for the most part so elementary that they have to 
be supplemented by oral lectures. While this method has many 
disadvantages and greatly increases the burden on both pupil 
and teacher, it is not without compensations in so far as it 
certainly tends to impress the personality of the living teacher 
more deeply on the pupil than any reliance on text-books could 
do. Nevertheless, there is a crying need for good theological 
literature—.something, moreover, beyond the mere manual or 
outline. Yet with the present numerous and understaffed 
schools it is impossible for the missionary to find the leisure 
requisite for the production of really first-class works. If the 
present teaching staff were redistributed over say half the 
present number of institutions, something worthy might no 
doubt be accomplished. Again, as the student becomes really 
master of a modern language, a great world of inspiring 
literature is thrown open to him, but at present only a small 
percentage of theological students are able to enter into this 
rich inheritance. 


Number of Theological Schools. 

This brings us to the question of the number of institutions 
doing theological work in China, and whether that number is 
excessive, aud if so, how it may be reduced. 

The China Mission Year Book officially reports that there 
are no less than 143 theological institutions of all grades, with 
3,524 students, or an average roll-call of 25 each. This 
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sub-committee is, however, couviuced that there is some mis¬ 
take about these figures, and that such a large total can only 
be reached by including short-period training classes and other 
similar efforts which cannot properly be termed theological 
institutions. 

In fairness it has to be remembered that these schools 
cover two or three distinct types of work, and that a large 
proportion of their graduates become lay helpers, catechists or 
country evangelists rather than fully ordained ministers of the 
church. But making every allowance for this fact and also for 
the immense si7.e and dialectic variety of the field, it appears 
likely that the number of schools could be reduced by oue half 
with advantage to the cause of Christ. Oue real Theological 
College ought certainly to be enough in a province, and in 
some cases oue is already serving several provinces. The 
Lower Grade Bible Training Schools might be rather more 
numerous, though it seems as if every real interest could be 
conserved and economy secured through union of such institu¬ 
tions. As one member of this Committee writes: “The 
existence of such a number as you report is a veritable crime 
against the givers at home and tlie Body of Christ.” We 
must amend our ways in this respect if we would meet the 
present opportunity. Our present use of our Theological force 
would not^ commend itself to an impartial and sympathetic 
spectator. We are not making the very best use of our total 
limited resources. There can be no doubt that the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light. 

How to find a remedy is not to be hastily discovered. The 
first step must be a careful survey of the actual situation in 
each province or language area. This survey could best be 
undertaken by the Federation or other similar bodies. The 
publication of the results of such a survey would probably do 
much to stimulate co-operatiou. 


Proposed Advanced Grade School. 

{This Section was referred back to the Committee for further 

Jnvestis’ation.) 

We now come to the question whether the time has come 
to establish in China, over and above the existing types of 
Theological Schools, Union Theological Colleges of Advanced 
Grade to be carried on mainly in Western languages. 
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The concensus of opinion is favourable to the establish¬ 
ment of one such College in close connection with a University 
at some central place such as Nanking. 

As one result of Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s campaign, there is 
a prospect that within another year at least one thousand and 
perhaps two or three thousand educated men will be entering 
the Christian Church. Hence the importance of doing every¬ 
thing possible to prepare a Chinese ordained Alinistry which 
shall be able to hold these men true to their nev/ faith and to 
secure their allegiance to the Church and their loyal co-opera¬ 
tion in the extension of Christian work throughout China. The 
Christian ministry at present in China has done noble work, 
but it was hardly raised up with this new type of church 
member in view, and it is in very great need of strengthening. 
Now it is only by mobilising all our forces in close alliance that 
we can successfully’ attack this difficult problem and create a 
leadership equal to the new conditions which have arisen. 
Individual Missions and Theological Schools, acting independ¬ 
ently of one another, cannot find an adequate solution of the 
problem. 

Among the reasons for the establishment of such an 
advanced college are the following : 

1. It will train efficient theological teachers for other 
seminaries. This is a great need. In many of the present 
colleges all the strictly tlieological teaching is done by the 
foreign missionary, simply for lack of sufficiently equipped 
Chinese, aud yet we all look to the time, and ought now to plan 
definitely for it, when the burden of this work will be shifted to 
Chinese shoulders. 

2. It will train leaders who will be able to take charge of 
large districts. 

3. It will train leaders for our important centres. 

4. It will stimulate theological education all over the 
country as nothing else can. 

The coming into the Church of the more highly educated 
classes is already accentuating this as one of the needs of the 
near future. The service of meu of note in the home-lands 
might be secured to spend a term or a year in such a College. 

At the same time, as one member of the Committee points 
out, there are snares and pitfalls which should not be over¬ 
looked. Such a college as that contemplated must not be in 
any sense a substitute for the course provided for the ordinary 
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Minister. So interpreted, it would have the unfortunate effect 
of retarding the rise in the general level of theological work. 
Our main business is to raise standards everywhere, especially 
the general standard. Last year the China Continnation 
Committee limited itself to only one question, viz : At what 
standard are we to aim for the training, not of catechists or 
country evangelists, but of the regular Chinese Ministry, which 
is to take its place side by side with the Ministries of other 
lands? The China Continuation Committee recommended that 
as a prerequisite such men should be graduated from a College 
or its equivalent. Such students will therefore be grounded in 
Mathematics, Science, Philosophy, History and almost certainly 
in some modern language, as well as in things more distinctively 
Chinese. The proposed curricuUun was to meet their case. 
Such men are now under training in several centres and others 
are appearing. The ordinary Theological course (allowing 
always for special exceptions) is thus to be a post-graduate 
course. Hence it must he clearly understood that this super¬ 
imposed Highest Course to be carried on in Westeru Languages 
Is not a mere net to catch the western-traiued student. Any 
knowledge he has acquired is to be utilized in the ordinary 
Theological course. Unless we are to go back upon ourselves 
and defeat our own ends, we must insist upon this point. We 
want College graduates as a rule iu our ministerial training 
colleges. We w'ant the Church generally to know and realize 
that their Ministers as a rule have added a Theological 
training to their Arts College attainments, and we want students 
themselves to realize that the Ministry is a great vocation, 
intellectually as well as otherwise, and one demanding all 
their highest previous gifts and learning. Therefore, we 
must take heed lest the establishment of the Highest College 
should militate against the course as laid down for the ordinary 
Minister. 

It should rather be understood that, after men have taken 
their ordinary post-graduate theological training, opportunities 
should be afforded to a few picked and brilliant men to pursue 
their studies at some Union School of the highest possible grade. 
At present some men can obtain what they seek only by going 
abroad, a way naturally closed to all but a very few. Tliere is 
need for expert theologians in China as elsewhere and it ought 
to be possible to supply the need here. In the ordinary Theo¬ 
logical course Westeru books must for the time being be used, 
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•whatever language be the inedium of instruction, and, if any 
cue Higher College is established, it should be in the interests 
of Theology and not for the flattery of the intellectual attain¬ 
ments of any candidate for the Christian Ministry. In short, 
such a college would supplement the ordinary Ministerial 
Training School much in the same way as certain famous 
schools on the Continent of Europe supplement the theological 
schools of America and Great Britain, z'is., as places offering 
facilities for further study and research along special lines on 
the part of picked men, who iiiight be equipped to occupy 
important chairs on the faculties of the other Theological 
schools of their country and eventually make valuable contri¬ 
butions to the theological thought and literature of the growing 
Chinese Church. 

To create such a College is no light task. It must become 
one that can hold its own on its merits with similar institu¬ 
tions in Christendom. Otherwise it would be a fraud to divert 
promising theological scholars from those other institutions. If 
anything is to be done, we must first secure the hearty and 
combined support of all the Christian forces working in China. 
Even so, it will need a great effort to secure men of known 
power and distinction who shall command the respect and 
confidence of the whole Church without which it would be 
doomed to failure in its infancy. Eor it would be essential 
that each professor in such an institution should owe his 
appointment solely to the fact that he had already won his 
spurs in some department of theological study and become a 
recognized authority therein. 

No great stress should be laid on the fact that the work 
would mostly be carried on in Western Languages. This alone 
would not justify the establishment of such a College, nor 
differentiate it sufficiently from other schools. The grade of 
work done must be really more advanced than what has been 
done ill any of tlie existing colleges. Its usefulness would be 
judged by its ability to prepare selected men for special tasks 
beyond the scope of the ordinary Ministry. 

Recommendations of the Committee adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee. 

a. That the China Continuation Committee instruct the 
Special Committee on Theological Education to appoint a small 
sub-committee, which should, upon the basis of the list of 
theological books already reported, determine what are the most 
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urgent and important needs and make definite suggestions as to 
filling them, naming subjects aud possible authors or editors. 

b. That the Special Committee be instructed to take steps 
to make a careful survey of the actual situation in each province 
or language area with reference to the number and grade of 
theological schools. 


On Business and Administrative Efficiency 

F. S. BROCKMAN (chairman.) 

Introductory. 

HE early era when evangelistic effort with heavy but 
simple demands was almost the only form of missionary 
work is giving way to the present period of bewilder- 
ingly complex duties. This expansion has forced us 
into a period of organization and specialization. The Com¬ 
mittee on Business and Administrative Efficiency is making a 
study of the organization of missionary w’ork with a view to 
finding what plans of organization are proving most efficient 
and to investigate if possible the principles of efficient mission¬ 
ary administration. 

In the report the standpoint taken has been that of the 
mission rather than of the Chinese Church. This is done 
because for the present the mission in most instances rather than 
the Chinese Church is the centre of administrative control. 

The Committee in preparing this report is aware that 
administrative efficiency in itself cannot bring the highest 
success in missionary work ; the transformation of lives is the 
work of God, and the power of God is the one great resource 
upon which missionary work must depend. Missionary work, 
however, has certain aspects which are similar to those of large 
commercial and industrial enterprises, and in these aspects the 
same principles of organization apply to missionary work as to 
commercial and industrial. For example, money expended by 
the mission is subject to the same exacting standards of business 
practice as in that of a large corporation. A poor organization 
may waste the time of missionary workers in the same way as 
it will that of workers in an industrial plan. A poor architect, 
an inexperienced superiutendent-of-buildings, an incompetent 
contractor, will produce similar results iu the erection of a 
mission buildiug as in any other building. An inexperienced 
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book-keeper with a bad sj'steui is as costly to a mission as to a 
business firm, A mission cannot hope for immunity from the 
consequences of bad business methods and poor organization 
because of its spiritual aims, 

FUNDAMKMTAL rRlNCIPI,KS OF MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. 

I. The aim and scope of iJie work and its broad lines of policy 
should as far as possible be defnitely settled and fully understood by 
both the Mission and the Board. 

The China Inland Mission is an example of a wmrk with 
definiteness of ideal and general policy adhered to continuously 
for a number of years. This has covered in this case limita¬ 
tion of territory, emphasis in kind of work, relation to other 
missionary organizations and determination of the principles to 
be observed in obtaining support for missionaries. 

Such definiteness ot aim is to a mission what a constitution 
is to a country ; it becomes the mission’s principle of growth. 
It is a compelling force for unity because the attainment of the 
common ideal is the glory of all. Departmental jealousies give 
place to a spirit of co-operation. 

This definiteness of aim is a great saver of time. Many 
questions do not need to be discussed ; many calls for service 
and demands for opening new work are automatically settled. 
The distribution of forces and funds has a guiding principle. 

Without such an aim all sorts of tangents will manifest 
themselves. No mission should grow by the coral reef method, 
each person adding what he wants, when and where he 
wants it. 

Snell an aim or ideal should not be so rigid as to preclude 
the clear leading of God’s spirit in another direction, but a 
radical change should not be allowed until after the fullest con¬ 
sideration and for the clearest and most convincing reasons. A 
mission should not permit the whim of* a w'ealthy donor, the 
sentiment of an active and persuasive w'oman or the deter¬ 
mination of a strong-headed man to veer the bark from its 
true course. 

Successful missionary work is due as much to what a 
mission has declined to do as to what it has done. Some mis¬ 
sions now find themselves unable to make the rapid progress 
offered by the opportunities of the present time because they 
are handicapped by the burdens inherited from a previous 
generation. 
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2 . A Mission, or the Missions of 07ie Board, should at regular 
intervals take accurate account of resources in men, money and 
equipment; review the needs of the whole field; and map out a clear- 
cut programme of work covering a definite period, 

Tliis programme is different from the general policy and 
aim referred to above ; it determines the immediate methods 
and policies toward the accoiiiplislnnent of the far off aim. 
Such a programme should cover iii its main ferUiires a period 
of 6ve or more years, but should be revised and have its details 
filled in eacli year. It should cover such matters ns the number 
of new missionaries to be asked for and in order or tugency, the 
number of new Chinese workers to be added to tlie force, the 
occupation of new territory, new^ buildings to be erected, the 
distribution of funds, and the main lines of emphasis. All 
work should be fitted into this programme ; any decision as to 
enlargement should be reached in the light of it; all depart¬ 
ments of effort should be co-ordinated with a view to carrying 
it out. It should be broad and stalesman-like, yet definite and 
compassable. 

The national councils of the Presbyterian Church and of 
the London Missionary Society have since their organization 
done splendid work in definite and comprehensive plans for all 
the missions which they represent. Such small but represt ni- 
ative bodies of experienced men afford excellent organizations 
for working out a constructive plan. 

Such a plan is of great value not only on the field but is 
often, w'ben made known to the home churches, of important 
service in increasing gifts of men and money. In Korea several 
years ago the Southern Presbyterian Mission decided the number 
of stations, the number of foreign workers and the equip¬ 
ment necessary in the part of the Korean field wdiich had been 
assigned to the mission. The whole was presented to the 
church ill America. The church responded much earlier thau 
the fondest hopes of the mission had anticipated. 

In mapping out work, careful study should be made of 
the force and time required for its accomplishment. This 
means an accurate, comprehensive and minute study of the 
work to be doue. A piece of missionary work is usually more 
complex and difficult than appears on the surface, lii the 
enthusiasm which comes with the first view of an opportunity, 
even known difficulties are minimized. A missiou thus obligates 
itself to a task altogether too great for the time at the disposal 
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of its staff. This is probably the greatest sin in missionary 
administration. It results even at the beginning in work 
poorly done, the breaking down of workers, and later the 
abandonment of work or its frequent interruption. The task is 
always hopelessly beyond accomplishment and the workers are 
too burdened and harassed to respond to suggestions. Under 
such conditions it is useless to try to introduce measures of 
efficiency. 

While a compassable task constantly spurs one to the 
exercise of his best powers, an unattainable task kills en¬ 
thusiasm. 

In this respect we might well study the example of indus¬ 
trial institutions where the most minute study is made of the 
time required to perform each task of the thousands of W'ork- 
men. In some factories minuteness is carried to the point of 
knowing rvithin a fraction of a minute the time required for 
every operation. It is true that our tasks are largely not 
mechanical and not capable of the same rigid standardization, 
but the fact that we cannot determine within a fraction of a 
minute the time that work will consume, does not mean that 
we should make no effort to determine whether it will take one 
man one year, or two men five years. 

This undertaking of tasks far beyond our time and strength 
has its main cause in our feeliug that we cannot afford the time 
to minutely investigate the situation and patiently think 
through its problems. Planning is costly in time and effort 
but not so costly as the drifting into situations which mean 
certain disaster. 

One of the most common mistakes we make is to disregard 
the demands made upon the missionary force because of fur¬ 
loughs and emergencies such, for example, as sick-leave. About 
fifteen per cent of the missionary force is constantly on 
furlough, about five per cent of the remainder of the force are 
lost during the year because of emergencies. In manning a 
field, therefore, a staff twenty per cent greater than that 
required on the field at any one time should be provided. A 
certain proportion, therefore, of the missionary force should 
always be kept at such tasks that they can be easily with¬ 
drawn to meet the demands growing out of emergencies and 
furloughs. A schedule of furloughs and supplies should be 
worked out from five to ten years in advance and frequently 
revised. 
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3 . As far as possible, each person should give his time and energy 
to that form of effort which he is by natural ability and training best 
fitted to do. 

The functions to be performed by the missionary body are 
now so varied that specialization is necessary. The small 
school has grown into the medical college, the theological 
college, the normal school and the university, all of which 
demand teachers, highly trained in a number of different lines. 
The preparation, publication and distribution of literature has 
become a huge undertaking that calls for experts. Large 
buildings are being erected or are now demanded, and these 
require the technical knowledge of the architect. The Trea¬ 
surer’s work has assumed such a volume that the missionary 
trained for evangelistic work is unequal to the financial 
adminstration of the mission. 

Some of the boards have been slow to realize this. In a 
laudable desire to continue the emphasis upon evangelistic 
effort, they have insisted upon sending only men trained for 
evangelistic work long after specialists in other lines are 
demanded. The evangelistic missionary in many cases is still 
put to keeping books, erecting buildings and doing other things 
for which he is not specially qualified, with the result that 
his long training for evangelistic work is unused and he is 
transformed from an efficient to an inefficient agent doing but 
a fraction of the work which an expert would do in these lines. 
In a vain effort to preserve the evangelistic emphasis this 
emphasis was in a measure lost. 

The medical work in like measure has suffered by a policy 
or lack of policy which gives a man four years for his prepara¬ 
tory school work, four years for his Bachelor of Arts degree, 
another four years for his medical degree, one year in a hospital, 
two years of language study on the fit ld, and puts him at the 
end of this time to superintend the erection of a residence- 
something for which he is in no respect qualified. 

Many missionary buildings have been erected by those who 
had no taste, training or experience for the work. The average 
missionary compound or college is all too eloquent and pathetic 
a monument to the folly of the system which forces this upon 
the missionaries. 

Some missions having the feeling that all the members of 
the mission should be kept in touch with all departments of the 
work, in order to hold their fullest sympathy have followed 
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the policy of rotating the membership of the committees, so as 
to ultimately place each member of the mission on every com¬ 
mittee. lu the early days of misssonary v 7 ork, when the 
missionary was apt to be called unexpectedly from any line of 
work to any other, there was perhaps wisdom in this policy, 
but when the functions have become so highly specialized that 
such interchange is impossible, this policy is directly opposed to 
the highest efiSciency. It brings the whole mission to a dead 
level of comparative inefficiency; the expert is constantly held 
up and check-mated by those who are incompetent to give 
expert judgment. 

The ideal of administration from this standpoint is described 
by a skilled administrator as to have each man perform those 
functions which he is best fitted to perform, and prohibit him 
from interfering in the performance of those functions about 
which he is not specially qualified to give opinion, 

4 . The Executive functioii should be so clearly defined a?id located 
that business ca7i be carried on with despatch, ' 

The problem of the administration of the mission during 
the interim between mission conferences is for many missions a 
serious one. This does not apply perhaps to those missions 
with an executive officer, such as a Bishop or a superintendent, 
but a mission with a congregational or democratic form of 
government often finds itself tied up for eleven months of the 
year with no person or persons at hand to consider questions 
and make final decisions. 

Some missions attempt to meet the difficulty by an ex¬ 
ecutive committee. In other missions a number of committees 
are appointed, such as the property committee, examining com¬ 
mittee, educational committee, etc. As a rule administration 
under committee management is slow, timorous and inefficient. 
The committees are usually large, members live in widely 
separated places and are often not specially qualified for the 
committees on which they serve. Business is transacted by 
correspondence or by a hasty meeting just before the annual 
couference. Authority is frequently either withheld from the 
committees or so grudgingly given that they fear to exercise it. 
Important questions which come before them are referred to the 
annual meeting or by correspondence to each member of the 
mission. 

The Canadian Methodist Mission has devised a modifica¬ 
tion of the committee executive which is proving of real 
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practical efficiency. The mission selects a small executive, all 
of whom must reside in one center. Regular meetings are held 
one afternoon a week. This center is always the same city. 
The Secretary-Treasurer of the mission is, ex-officio^ a member 
of the executive committee. Other! members are elected from 
year to year, but as a rule the same men are chosen unless 
absent on furlough. The executive has full power for decisive 
action. In each of the nine other stations of the mission out¬ 
side the city where the executive reside, the mission elects an 
adviser or correspondent in order that the executive may keep 
in touch with the sentiment of the mission. It may consult 
these advisers, or the whole mission through the advisers, on 
matters which are not urgent. The opinion of the advisers of 
course has weight with the executive, but action is by vote of 
the executive and not of the advisers. The minutes of the 
executive are published immediately after each meeting and 
distributed to all members of the mission and sent to the home 
board. The great satisfaction which has followed the use of 
this plan is due to the following characteristics which it 
possesses : 

a. The executive is located in one center and decisions on 
urgent matters may be rendered within an hour’s time. 

b. There is an element of permanency in the executive. 
The Secretary-Treasurer is a. permanent officer and is an ex- 
officio member of the Committee. The place for the executive 
is the same. The same men are usually re-elected year after 
year. There is no rotating of membership on the executive so 
as to pay compliments or for fear that the power will fall into 
the hands of a few. The members of the executive gain large 
experience in dealing with the affairs of the mission and have 
time to gain wisdom in their decisions. 

c. Authoritative action is given to the executive. This has 
been a matter of gradual growth. The experience of the mis¬ 
sion is proving the^ wisdom of placing increasing authority in 
their hands so as to secure rapidity of action. 

d. Regular weekly meetings are held and business is thus 
kept up to date. 

e. The minutes of the executive are circulated at once 
among all members of the mission and the mission is thus kept 
informed and interested, and any suspicion that might arise is 
avoided. 
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Some missions have been so anxious to safeguard the 
executive function that they have paralyzed it or caused it to 
suffer atrophy. Such a course is not necessary to preserve 
democratic government. Democracy holds the power to dele¬ 
gate authority, and in any organization of any considerable size 
power must be delegated in order to gain efficiency. A person 
who possesses authority and proves unwise in its use should be 
relieved of it. The bane of missionary administration is the 
endless time which it requires to do authoritatively the simplest 
things. Time is spent in various committees, discussing and 
re-discussing a trivial matter which would be decided in a few 
moments by one or two responsible persons in a business or 
government organization. Here is the great leak in time 
which prevents missionaries who have come out to preach the 
gospel, finding time to preach. Hours are sometimes spent to 
authorize the expenditure of small sums, and the amount is lost 
whatever disposition is made of it. 

The annual missionary conference which is held by most 
missions is valuable to deliberate on plans and policies, but it 
can never serve as an executive. Time is needed for delibera¬ 
tion ; speed in execution. Much time is wasted in constantly 
referring a question from one committee to another, from a 
committee to the annual meeting and from the annual meeting 
to the home board. This long process is necessary in matters 
of great importance, but a proper valuation of the missionary’s 
time would diminish the number of questions thus referred. 

5 . Methods of work zv/iere possible should be standardized. 

There is a best way of doing things. This is what is 
meant by a standard. When a better method has been dis¬ 
covered, then it of course becomes the standard. In the sense 
here used, standardization does not mean perfection. When 
this best way has been discovered by a group of workers after 
years of careful experimentation, it is not neces.sary for an 
individual or another group of workers painfully to go over the 
whole process. Everybody does not have to think every ques¬ 
tion through each time. Experience should not have to be 
bought the second time, not to say the twentieth. Standardi¬ 
zation gradually increases the automatic workings of mission 
machinery. What would otherwise require the prolonged con¬ 
sideration of a committee of the wisest members of the mission 
is settled in a moment by a clerk. 
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The past few years have shown a most gratifying progress 
in the standardization of methods in all sections of the country 
and in many varieties of work. Several missions have stand¬ 
ardized the requirements for the opening of a day school ; such, 
for example, as requiring that the school house shall have light, 
ventilation, drainage, that it shall be furnished with seats, 
desks, chalk, black board, maps and a clock, in some cases the 
minimum number of pupils is given ; and standard course of 
study is printed, and the definite qualifications of the teacher 
named. 

The Evangelistic Committee gave this year a good example 
of the value of the standardization of methods in the instruc¬ 
tions which were sent to each city which hold an evangelistic 
campaign. Through the failures and successes of the diflferent 
cities during the 1913 campaign, they discovered certain 
elements in preparation which were necessary for satisfactory 
results. These were carefully written out and placed in the 
hands of each campaign committee. A city had to agree to 
come up to the standard of preparation set by the Evangelistic 
Committee before the campaign was approved by the Com¬ 
mittee. By this means each city entered into all of the experi¬ 
ences of the preceding year. 

Through the assistance of expert accountants or business 
agents, much progress has been made in various missions in the 
standardization of business methods. 

Blit the beginning has only been made. There is still an 
almost limitless scope for the application of the principle. 
Mr. Sidney J. W. Clark, after more than a year spent in 
investigation of mission methods in China, says “my surprise 
did not arise from varying degrees of efficiency, this was 
natural; but from the fact that no effort was made to prevent 

inefficiency or to help the efficient.I look upon it as a 

weakness in missionary societies that, although in almost every 
department there are some men who are doing model work 
which might well be taken as the standard for the whole, yet 
they have no machinery for preventing inferior work or to 
bring the work up to the level of the best. ... So far as I am 
aware, there is no tabulated information to guide a doctor in 
equipping his hospital or in stocking his dispensary. Each 
does the best he can and finds out afterwards how much better 
he might have done. Ill-balanced stocks are by no means rare 
and in many cases the quantity of ‘ dead ’ drugs is far too 
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high. ... I was surprised that some societies have no uniform 
system of book-keeping and that each missionary made his own. 
In one mission station I noticed that five successive mission¬ 
aries had each adopted a different method of book-keepingP 

Mr. Morris Cooke, in a report to the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion on the Teaching of Physics in a number of American 
Universities, says, “It must be considered remarkable that in 
any line of endeavor which has been continuously followed by 
educated and specially trained men for several hundreds of 
years, almost nothing has been so systematized and staked 
down that it has ceased to be now almost a day to day matter 
for discussion. In most lines of business, for instance, there 
are certain printed forms used by practically every concern in 
the same line. Business practices have so crystalized that the 
methods of two concerns at remote points will be in many cases 
almost identical.” 

6. Such records as are necessary to afford reliable data for mark- 
ifig progress and throwing light on problems should be continucnisly 
and accurately kept. 

Even a slight study of a large corporation makes clear the 
value which business places upon records. The records of a 
railway are kept under thousands of separate headings. The 
most skilled minds are used to work out the system. It pre¬ 
serves the account of the detailed actions day by day of its 
thousands of employees. Millions of dollars are spent annually 
by railways alone, and a whole army of men are employed in 
making, classifying and perfecting the records. This we may 
be sure is not done for sentimental reasons nor as advertise¬ 
ment, but this record of the past is considered necessary in 
order to prepare a rule of action for the future. Such care is 
taken by the scientist that he is able to record the millionth of 
a degree of heat or measure the millionth of a second of time. 
A publisher who makes a record of his costs so as to detect a 
saving of a hundred-thousandth part of a cent per page in his 
newspaper shows to what extent the business world has 
attempted to apply the processes of the scientist to itself. 

The time expended in making these investigations is con¬ 
sidered necessary for further progress. The purpose of records 
is to afford checks on growth or the lack of it, to furnish a 
scientific basis for increasing efficiency. Records or statistics 
are not of value in themselves; their worth is measured by the 
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value, not the amount of information they furnish. Some 
information about our work is valuable, much is not. We 
wish to know whether the money expended is most economi¬ 
cally expended, the time used to the best advantage, the 
methods the best. 

Most missionaries have misgivings as to the value of 
records and especially statistics in missionary work. This is 
not strange, and indeed is wise. So much in missionary work 
is illusive and escapes statistical tables. The lesson from this 
fact, however, is not that no record should be kept and no 
attempt made to record the history of the past, but that these 
records should be studied with a realization of their in¬ 
adequacy, even when absolutely accurate. 

A CENTRA!. BUSINESS AGENCY. 

The Committee on Missionary Business Methods at tho 
Shanghai Continuation Committee Conference, February nth 
to 15th, 1913, recommended the formation of a central business 
agency in Shanghai for purchasing and forwarding supplies. 
In the opinion of this committee, the obstacles in the way of 
establishing a general agency carrying its own stocks of goods, 
are at the present stage, well nigh, if not entirely, insuperable. 
The Committee has in mind no man to suggest who is at once 
available and who is competent in knowledge and experience 
to manage such an undertaking. The smallest capital upon 
which it could be started is G. 150,000. or 0,000, and this 
amount would only be suflScient to start with a limited number 
of departments. The agency ought to have twice this amount. 
The Committee doubts the wisdom of the China Continuation 
Committee using its influence in advocating the establishment of 
such an Agency at the present time. This, however, does not 
mean that nothing can be done. A much more modest but 
still very useful scheme is in our judgment possible : one which 
involves no risk of capital and a very small expense, and which 
should in a few months result in appreciable economy to the 
societies using it, and at the same time would pave the way for 
a larger effort later when the necessary experience bad been 
gained. 

The plan which we have in mind is an agency that would 
for some time involve only the expense of office rent, salary of 
the manager and Chinese clerk expert on the typewriter, and 
chit coolie, office stationery, etc., and would need no capital. 
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Its service would consist in purchasing from wholesale firms in 
Western countries goods on indent orders as they are required. 
Payments would be made through the foreign banks and the 
purchasers would provide money before the goods arrive, hence 
the agency would not need its own capital. 

The use of the Agency need not be confined to large 
orders. With the aid of a Home Shipping Agency and careful 
organization a number of small orders might be combined in 
one shipment. It may possibly be urged that many existing 
business houses in Shanghai undertake such work for a small 
commission. True ; but not one house specializes in the many 
varieties of goods required in connection with missionary work, 
and the purchasers do not know the best market. 

The first few months after the opening of such an Agency 
would necessarily be occupied in getting information, collating 
manufacturers’ catalogues, and generally getting into touch 
with the home market. During this period the earning 
capacity of the Agency would be practically nothing, so that 
it would be necessary to raise one or two thousand dollars for 
preliminary expenses. 

As soon as the office was opened it could at once be utilized 
as a Travel Agency in taking steamer passages, etc., and also 
for giving help in financial matters, securing exchanges and 
acting as a clearing house. It would, under proper management, 
be constantly extending its sphere of usefulness and in time 
might gain the confidence that would attract the necessary 
capital and enable it to develop into a fully equipped Agency 
carrying its own stock and thus attaining its maximum of 
usefulness and economy. 

Before starting, it is necessary that the man be found. He 
must be a consecrated wmrker, an enthusiast in missionary 
interest, energetic, a master of detail with the gift of taking 
unlimited trouble, and of solid business experience. For the 
first few years at any rate, the work of such an Agency should 
be supervised by a Board well acquainted with this special field 
of service. 

While in America, the chairman of the Committee gave 
considerable time to investigate the possibility of forming an 
architectural bureau. Several Board secretaries were interviewed 
and some encouragement was received ; but the more the 
question was investigated the greater the difficulty appeared of 
securing architects of sufficient experience and ability who were 
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willing to come out under such an organization as could be 
effected. The Committee has come to the conclusion that the 
better solution of the problem is to secure some architectural 
firm of high standing and keen interest in missionary work to 
open a branch office in Shanghai. 

The Committee is glad to report that Messrs. Shattuck 
and Hussey, Chicago, who have already done considerable 
building in the Far East, have promised to open an office in 
Shanghai in September, 1915. In view of this fact the Com¬ 
mittee makes no suggestion concerning the organization of an 
Architects’ Bureau. 

The Committee feels, however, that a handbook is greatly 
needed which would give plans, quantities, hints on construc¬ 
tion and similar information for the erection of the smaller 
kind of buildings needed in the interior which would not justify 
the outlay which is necessary to secure an architect or super¬ 
intendent of buildings. 

(The paragraphs in italics are the Findings of the Com¬ 
mittee which were definitely adopted by the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee.) 


On Social Application of Christianity 

C. T. WANG (chairman) 

Nature of Social Work now Being Done in China, 

T 'iHERE are now eight centers where social service work is 
being carried on systematically ; namely, Peking, Tient- 
sin, Changsha, Nanking, Chuchow (Anhwei), Hiughwa, 
Shanghai and Chengtu. 

In Peking and Tientsin the work has been largely con¬ 
ducted by students. The Peking Students’ Social Service Club 
which was organized in the spring of 1913 and consists of over 
200 members, representing 13 different colleges, has been con¬ 
ducting (i) a public playground for children, (2) a study of 
philanthropic institutions, (3) lecture tours, and (4) night schools. 

The Tientsin work is promoted through the Social Service 
Committee of the Tientsin City and the Students’ Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and has touched upon the following lines; 
(i) distribution of 5,000 welfare calendars in the homes of the 
city ; (2) distribution of 100,000 health leaflets on the destruc¬ 
tion of the fly, the mosquito and the rat; (3) vacation schools 
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for the poor ; (4) competitive essays and iuter-scholastic debates 
on social themes ; and (5) taking charge of a playground for 
boys. 

The work in Changsha and Nanking is largely undertaken 
by women in the interests of child welfare and home hygiene. 
The Women’s Social Service League of Changsha was organized 
in the fall of 1914. During the year the League: (i) instituted 
a campaign against tuberculosis and infant mortality; (2) 
secured the grounds of several government schools for play¬ 
grounds for the children during the summer; (3) opened three 
Milk Stations for the free distribution of milk ; (4) prepared 
and distributed pamphlets in the city and in other parts of the 
Province of Hunan treating on {a) contagious diseases, (d) care 
of the teeth, (c) indigestion in summer, {d) instruction of parents 
in regard to trachoma and other eye diseases, (e) prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis, and (/) care of babies; and (5) con¬ 
ducted a school of Midwifery. 

The work in Nanking is being organized and is similar iu 
scope and nature to the Changsha type. It has already secured 
the splendid co-operation of the ladies of the officials and the 
gentry, and women teachers in government schools, and has 
given a series of lectures on health and hygiene. 

Cbuchow and Hinghwa furnish an altogether different type 
of social service work. The work in Chuchow is being done 
through three channels : a Good Citizens League (organized in 
1912), a Branch of the Red Cross (organized in 1913), and a 
Reform Society (organized in 1914). Through these agencies 
the people of Chuchow : (i) have developed a park and a play¬ 
ground ; (2) have erected (a) a building for reading rooms, (d) a 
stone bridge to the park grounds, and (i:) four public lavatories ; 
(3) have opened and macadamized a number of streets ; (4) have 
conducted lectures and meetings to discuss public improve¬ 
ments ; (5) have taken care of the refugees and the wounded 
during the two upheavals in 1911 and 1913 ; (6) have reclaimed 
waste land and aided the poor to make use of same ; (7) have 
conducted a campaign against small-pox, vaccinating over 1,000 
persons ; and (8) have carried on an active warfare against 
gambling, drinking, cigarette smoking and other nuisances. 

The Hinghwa work is similar in nature to the Chuchow 
type but has not as yet developed so far. It consists now 
mainly in cleaning and improving the streets and in preventing 
ulaeue bv a campaign of innoculation. 
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In Shanghai and Chengtu much social work has been done 
by the City and the Students’ Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions. The Young Women’s Christian AvSsociatioii in Shang¬ 
hai is also active in developing social service work. Thus far 
no definite organization has, however, been brought about 
although their work has been varied and effective. 

The work of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
through its twenty-nine branches in China, and the Campaign 
for Social Purity quietly conducted by Dr. Tatchell, undoubt¬ 
edly have done much good for the betterment of society. The 
Fukien Province-Wide Evangelistic Campaign has included 
social service in its follow-up work, in the form of special 
health lectures and the organization of the “Six Hundred 
Character” classes for the illiterate. 

The following Recommendations of the Committee were adopted by 
the China Continuation Committee. 

(1) . That the objective of Social Service work be defined as: 

a. To emphasize the importance of the Christian life of 
every Christian finding expression in some form of disinterested 
service and to suggest lines of such service which are proving 
successful in China. 

b. To establish a point of contact with classes of people 
as yet unreached by the Church by actually co-operating with 
members of these classes in forms of work that are of mutual 
interest. 

(2) . a. That the new committee be instructed to carry 
forward the lines of work which this Committee have outlined. 

b. That the China Continuation Committee suggest the 
preparation by the new committee of a Hand Book in Chinese 
and in English (separate editions), embodying the material 
already collected by a sub-committee of this year’s committee, 
suggesting methods of work. 

c. That the new committee be authorized to request the 
Shanghai Baptist College to allow Mr. D. H. Kulp, Jr., to give 
one day a week to serve on this committee as an Executive 
Secretary in an honorary capacity ; and in case the services of 
Mr. Kulp are not available to seek similar help elsewhere. 

(3) . Promoting the Study of Social Problems. 

a. The impact of the Christian civilization of the West 
upon the non-Christian civilization of the East has occasioned 
a number of vital and fundamental social problems such as 
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those connected with marriage, the relation of capital and labor, 
rural and urban population and others. These should receive 
our prompt and careful study that the best in both civilizations 
may be preserved and conditions and relations re-adjusted. This 
Committee believes, therefore, that it is extremely desirable to 
promote the study of social theory and practice in mission 
schools, colleges and seminaries, aud to foster the establishment 
of an institution, preferably in connection with some existing 
educational institution, for research and for the training of men 
for social service work. 

b. We urge that the subject of the social application of 
Christianity be given large consideration in the summer con¬ 
ferences of missionaries, of ministers, and church workers, and 
of students. It is recognized that social service provides both 
for mature Christians and for enquirers, who are enrolled in 
Bible Classes, one of the best means of expressing the Christian 
life. 

c. We also recommend that religious papers aud magazines 
be requested to devote more space to social themes. A full 
page could profitably be set aside as a Social Service Section or 
Department in many of our religious publications. 

By thus making frequent references to social conditions 
aud needs, we shall be fostering a social consciousness of the 
need of social change and readjustment which will make for 
the welfare aud the betterment of society. 

4. Co-operation of other Committees and Agencies. 

a. We request that the Committee of Survey aud Statistics 
include in their city surveys, a study of the social as well as of 
the religious forces and institutions. 

b. We note with appreciation the valuable work done by 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in conjunction with other 
agencies in promoting and helping to organize social service 
work in the various cities. We request that they give special 
attention to this Hue of Christian activity and that more workers 
be assigned to it. 

c. We recommend that the Lecture Department of the 
National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions of China be requested to prepare more special lecture 
outlines, lantern slides and exhibits on health, child welfare 
and others forms of social service ; to increase its lantern slide 
exchange so as to be available in a larger number of centers ; 
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and to promote the use of these lecture outlines, slides and 
exhibits in a nation-wide program, and that other organizations 
be requested to undertake similar work. 

5. Recommendations to tliose about to engage in Social 
Service Work. 

a. As to order of procedure. 

(1) To study the field to find out which form or forms of 
social service are especially needed in that field and could be 
most effectively undertaken, 

(2) To become acquainted with the leaders of the people 
and to get them interested in these forms of work. 

(3) To combine the services of Christians and non-Chris¬ 
tians, of Chinese and foreign residents, and to concentrate on 
one or twm selected forms of work at one lime. 

A Types of work recommended, 

In as much as the Social Application of Christianity is 
capable of including innumerable forms of service, we deem it 
most advisable that for the present the work should be centered 
on a few simple forms which are most pressing in China to-day, 
and which could be best undertaken immediately. We there¬ 
fore recommend that the following lines of work be under¬ 
taken during the next few years. 

(1) . Child Welfare. 

{a) Work for babies (Changsha type), 

{b) Work for children’s playgrounds (Cbuchow and Peking 
type). 

(2) . Popular Education. 

(«) Work for illiterate adults. Organization of classes for the 
teaching of the “Six Hundred Character Books.” 

(^) Public lectures, emphasizing the benefits of education. 

(r) Work for the children who cannot afford to go to the 
regular schools. Organization of “half-day schools” or 
“seasonal” .schools for them, 

(3) . Public Health and Sanitation. 

(a) Against small-pox. 

{b) Against tuberculosis. 

Ic) Against flies, mosquitoes and rats. 

(4) . Community Welfare (Chuchow type), 

(a) Road improvements, street cleaning and drainage, 
lb) Planting of trees, etc. 

(5) . Survey of city conditions (Peking type), especially for 

students. 
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On Training of Missionaries 

F. RAWLINSON (chairman). 

HE Committee begs to recommend the following as a 
guide to the future development of schools for the 
training of missionaries iu China:— 

1. Name. That such schools be known as '"'’Training 
Schools for Missionaries.'''' 

2. The Purpose. To put expert help in the following 
particulars within reach of those who are commencing their 
missionary career : 

a. To initiate them into the practical problems of Mission 
work so that they may learn how to adjust themselves. 

h. To do all possible to make them good speakers of the 
Chinese Language. 

c. To help them understand how to work systematically 
and yet give due regard to the requirements of health. 

3. Location. In order to attain the highest efficiency, 
Training Schools for Missionaries should be located in a central 
city, where there is much mission work going on. The larger 
the number of pupils the easier the problem of regulating the 
school and the time of the students. Furthermore, the larger 
the number of Missions co-operating the easier it is to secure 
adequate support. In such centres, moreover, it is easier to 
secure efficient Chinese teachers, there are more opportunities 
to come into contact with the Chinese, and it is comparatively 
easy to secure the help of missionaries in giving lectures or 
leading classes, and easier to get into ready touch with various 
forms of Mission work. 

A few such main centres, Peking, Nanking, Wuchang, 
Canton, and Chengtu, should be first developed and equipped. 
Summer resorts offer an easy solution to the problem of build¬ 
ings, because such resorts have a large number of vacant houses 
in the winter. But this is more than off set by the difficulty of 
securing efficient Chinese teachers, the lack of missionaries to 
assist in various ways, and the absence of opportunities for 
direct contact with tiie Chinese and with Mission work. Foo¬ 
chow is taking steps to start a small language school, and if 
this and the five centres indicated above are developed, the 
remaining dialect sections will receive help iu solving their 
problems by the experience gained therein. 
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4. Equipment. This should include, either in one building 
or several, room for the following necessities : 

a. A hostel or hostels where all students of the school may 
board, being thus set more free for concentration on acquiring 
the language. It is advisable that separate hostels be provided 
for men and women, so as to avoid offending Chinese ideas of 
propriety. 

b. Class-rooms. 

c. Private rooms where the personal study of the students 
with Chinese teachers may be carried on under the direct 
supervision of the Director of the school. 

d. A library containing as far as possible dictionaries and 
all books available on the study of the Chinese Language and 
things Chinese. 

While it is not necessary to wait for all these things 
before starting a Training School, yet for the centres men¬ 
tioned the Boards should provide this equipment as soon 
as possible. 

5. Curriaila. With regard to curricula, all the schools 
are feeling their way, but the schools visited (with the excep¬ 
tion of Canton) and the West China School are nsing Mr. 
Bailer’s Primer as the basis of the first year’s work. In 
Canton also the Primer is being put into Cantonese. In 
some cases the Primer is supplemented by some chapters 
of the New Testament and stories prepared by one of the 
local teachers. The general object seems to be to get over a 
certain amount of the book in a given time. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Union Mandarin Language School at Peking, and 
the classes at Canton, none of the schools visited are definitely 
attempting anything beyond the First Year’s Course, If the 
method of study indicated below is followed the amount of 
material to be covered in nine months should be about the same 
as that found in lessons 1-20 of the Primer, and five or six 
chapters in the New Testament. 

Each school should prepare a full detailed statement, 
including curriculum and methods of work used in the school, 
for distribution to the Missions interested. 

Each school might, furthermore, with advantage prepare 
a course of study to run over three years as a guide to the 
Missions whose missionaries have taken the year’s work in such 
school. 
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6. Organisation. 

a. The general control of these Training Schools should 
be vested in a Committee composed of representatives of the 
co-operating Missions. Where there is a Union Educational 
Institution that could, or is willing to assume such obligation, 
this control might well be vested in the Institution. 

b. The internal control of these Training Schools should 
be in the hands of the Director. 

7. Financial Support. The current expenses should be 
largely provided for out of fees paid by the Missions. The 
co-operating Missions, however, should agree to meet any 
deScit that might occur when fees were insufficient. The plants 
should be provided by the Missions participating in the 
Schools. The necessary funds, however, might be raised from 
private givers. 

8. The Staff. 

a. A Director allocated to give his whole time to the work 
of the school, who should :— 

(1) Supervise the class-room work and the private study with 
the Chinese teachers by drawing attention to common mistakes, 
explaining the difficulties, and suggesting methods of study. Some 
knowledge of the practical application of phonetics could be used 
with great advantage. 

(2) Select, control, and train Chinese teachers. 

(3) Conduct classes for the discussion of difficulties noted by 
the students. 

(4) Arrange for the management of the hostel or the accom¬ 
modation of the students. 

(5) Give individual advice in regard to difficulties of adjust¬ 
ment to conditions in China, a problem which new missionaries 
frequently meet. 

(6) Pay special attention to the spiritual atmosphere surround¬ 
ing the students. 

(7) Teach classes in so far as this will not interfere with atten¬ 
tion to the other important matters mentioned above. 

(8) Secure other missionaries to assi.st in the following ways : 
(fl) Deliver Ljfctures on selected subjects. 

{h) Conduct classes for the elucidation of diflScult idioms. 

{c) Conduct, with the aid of the Chinese teachers, classes in translation. 
(d) Deliver lectures on selected subjects, especially Chinese etiquette 
and kindred topics. 

b. The Chinese staff. The Chinese teachers should : 

(i) Do all their work in Chinese ; a knowledge of English is 
in general undesirable. 
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(2) Take charge of such classes as are assigned to them. 

(3) Receive, if possible, normal instruction at stated periods. 
Some of this instruction might be given in the summer. 

(4) If they show themselves efficient and possessed of some 
pedagogical ability, they should be permanently engaged, and their 
salary paid throughout the year. 

Personal teachers should be regularly aud frequently 
rotated among the students, or the students among the teachers. 

9. The Method. To develop ability to understand and speak 
Chinese should be the main object of these Training Schools. 
Care should be taken that the work is not run solely for the pur¬ 
pose of putting students through an examination. The reading 
of Chinese in character should be employed as an aid to learning 
to speak. Sentences and connected discourse, not individual 
characters, sliould be the basis of study, but no piece of reading 
matter .should be con.sidered mastered until the student can 
readily understand it when read by the Chinese teacher—the 
student’s book being closed. The mastery of the lessons 
studied should be the aim, rather than the completion of any 
given amount. By mastery of the lessons is meant (<«) ability 
to understand fully through the ear and eye and {b) ability to 
reproduce in spoken Chinese the ideas contained in the lesson. 
On every possible occasion when Chinese is read to the student 
it should be by the Chinese teacher. The text to be translated 
should sometimes be read by the students, and sometimes read 
by the Chinese teachers to the students, the students having 
their books closed. Attention should be paid when translating 
into English or Chinese to the securing of a correct translation. 
Practice in conversation based upon the lessons studied should 
be given as much time as possible. The aim should be to first 
train the ear to hear accurately, to train the voice to imitate the 
Chinese teacher accurately, then to train the eye and hand. 
The shortest amount of time should be given to training the 
hand in writing. The student, therefore, should learn to speak 
as much and as accurately as possible, though a certain amount 
of time should be spent on the recognition of character for 
words they have already learned to use in speech. Then a 
proportionately small amount of time might be given to writing 
some of the characters already recognized ; such time should 
not exceed one-tenth of the total time spent in studying and 
should not aim in general to master more than five hundred 
characters in an academic year. Students with much aptitude 
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for character study, however, might be allowed to do more 
writing, if the Director deems it wise. In every case, however, 
the recognition and writing of character should not be allowed 
to retard progress in the spoken language. Romanization 
should be taught systematically, and drill on the initials and 
hnals should be given until the students can repeat accurately 
the sounds. In the beginning phonetics would help in suggest¬ 
ing to the students how to adjust their vocal organs to the 
making of the difficult sounds. 

10. The Literary Language. This should not be com¬ 
menced until the second half of the Second Year of study 
because the spoken language is most important. Furthermore, 
if the students wait they can use the spoken language in 
acquiring the literary part. In coinniencing the study of the 
literary language the students should not start with the Chinese 
classics or the Bible in Wenli. Tlie work, however, should 
be based on connected discourse which should, if possible, be 
accompanied by a translation in the dialect the student is 
learning to speak, so that additional help may be gained in 
mastering the spoken language. Many are finding that Mr. 
Bailer’s “ Wenli Bessons ” are a help in this direction. The 
(grammatical Notes might be supplemented by a careful read¬ 
ing of Hirth’s “Notes on Documentary Style.” Extensive 
study of the literary and classical language should be carried 
on by those who have special aptitude therefor. Provision 
for additional study of the literary language might be made in 
the Summer Language Schools. 

11. The Student. New missionaries should go direct to 
a Training School, where, unless they are to work in the city 
where the school is located, they should not remain more than 
the time required to finish the work of one academic year. 
They should then proceed to the station to which they are 
assigned, where further study can be carried on in close touch 
with the work they are to do, and where they will hear the 
dialect they are to use. They should avoid, as far as possible, 
learning the localisms of the place where the school is located. 
There should not be more than ten in a class and if possible 
only seven. A year should enable them to learn proper meth¬ 
ods of studying Chinese. In Training Schools there are 
greater facilities and freedom for study. Care should be taken 
by the school and the student to avoid the distractions of social 
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intercourse and functions, in order that such things be not 
allowed to occupy too much of the time, or drain the euergies 
of the students. The students should also take up a small 
amount of practical Christian service, which should be con¬ 
nected either with the school, or with other Mission work near 
at hand. They should also regularly attend services in Chinese 
so as to get as much practice as possible in training the ear. 
The students should seek to acquire, under the guidance of the 
Director or Matron, such a knowledge of Chinese etiquette as 
will enable them to avoid offending the Chinese. It should be 
borne in mind constantly that scandal may easily be caused by 
too free intercourse between the sexes without proper chaper- 
onage. 

Recommendations of the Committee Adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee. 

a. That the China Continuation Committee take steps to 
secure, as early as possible, some expert on Language Study 
to visit the Training Schools for Missionaries for the purpose of 
giving a series of lectures on tlie latest developments in 
language study. 

b. That the China Continuation Committee appoint 
another committee on the Training of Missionaries. In as much 
as the Committee in the past year felt it best to concentrate 
its attention and efforts on the problem of language study, 
it would suggest that the incoming Committee might profitably 
concentrate on some other phases of the problem of the training 
of missionaries, and also that it should investigate how those 
engaged in the training of missionaries on the field can best 
keep in touch with and co-operate with the Boards of Missionary 
preparation in Europe and A.merica. 

c. That the China Continuation Committee recommend 
that arrangements be made by the Training Schools for Mis¬ 
sionaries for a series of lectures by experienced missionaries to 
be delivered at all the schools. 

d. In the opinion of the Continuation Committee there is 
need of a study of the various dialects by an expert phonetician. 
This matter is referred to the Executive with instructions to 
consider what steps can be taken to arrange for the visit of such 
an expert from Europe and with authority to arrange for his 
coming if possible. 
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Special Resolutions Adopted hy the China Continuation Committee. 

a. Resolved that a letter be addressed by the Chairmati 
and Secretaries of the China Continuation Committee to the 
Annual Conference of Secretaries in Europe and America 
representing the need of existing Training Schools for Mission¬ 
aries being provided as soon as possible with hostels and class¬ 
rooms for the students. In the event of this being impracti¬ 
cable for all the centres mentioned in the report, it is suggested 
that this be done first in the case of the institutions at Peking 
and Nanking, 

The said letter should also recommend that the Home 
Boards make it a rule that for districts, where the Mandarin 
language is used, new workers should if possible study at one 
or other of the existing schools for an academic year; it 
being clearly understood that the students accept the oversight 
of the Principal, and are prepared to carry out the regulations 
of the Training School. 

d. Resolved that the China Continuation Committee with¬ 
out accepting responsibility for all the details in the report 
of the special Committee on the Training of Missionaries 
place on record their sense of its high value as a guide and 
basis of action in carrying on and developing the work of 
Training Schools for Missionaries. The Committee further 
commends it to the careful study of all interested iu this 
important subject. 


On Christian Literature 

R. E. CHAMBERS (chairman). 

Progress in Co-operation, 

Some real progress has been made in co-operation between 
two or more organizations in several sections of the country. 

(i.) In Canton the China Baptist Publication Society and 
South China Religious Tract Society are jointly conducting 
the Canton Christian Book Store. This bids fair to become a 
centre of great usefulness that will aid all missionary work in 
South China. 

(2.) The two Shanghai Publishing Houses combine their 
book stores from May ist. in The Mission Book Company; 
the Chinese Tract Society and the Christian Literature Society 
are also cousidering joining this union. 
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(3.) The Central China and North China Tract Societies 
have already formed a union. 

Evangelistic Literature, 

We rejoice in the increasing emphasis upon evangelistic 
work, in occasional special campaigns such as those conducted 
by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy, in province-wide campaigns such 
as that in Fukien, and in sustained and varied evangelistic 
effort such as is continually being put forth by the Missions. 
We are persuaded that a much greater use should be made of 
the existing literature in this evangelistic work. One trouble 
is lack of information. 

Problem of Circulation. 

The problem of circulation is of vital importance in the 
question of Christian Literature. More and better literature 
will be produced if there is assurance that it will be circulated. 
Missionaries are engrossed with their local work. Information 
and accessibility are essential to wide diffusion of the books 
already printed. The books must be carried to the workers ; at 
least channels must be opened up through which the streams 
of Christian Literature may easily flow. 

Recommendations of the Committee Adopted by the China 

Continuation Committee. 

a. That the Secretaries of the China Continuation Commit¬ 
tee be requested to arrange for the preparation of an annotated 
and indexed catalogue of existing publications which can be 
used in connection with the evangelistic meetings, indicating 
with reference to each particular book or tract: 

(1) Its literary style, whether suitable for scholars, the common 
people, etc. 

(2) The type of enquirer to which it is specially adapted. 

(3) Its method of treatment and summary of contents. 

(4) Place of publication, price, etc. 

b. That the China Continuatiou Committee request that 
Rev. H. Rees, D. D., be released from his regular work for a 
sufficient time to enable him to visit some of the leading 
centers of Christian work in China, in order to acquaint 
missionaries and Christian leaders with existing Christian 
Literature, to urge upon them the importance of making larger 
use thereof, and to find out from them what are the needs 
along the lines which they feel to be most urgent. 
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That the Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation 
Committee, so far as his other work will allow, be associated 
with Dr. Rees in this work, more especially for the purpose of 
obtaining the views of the leading Chinese on this vital matter 
and collecting all possible relevant information. 

That the China Continuation Committee include in its 
budget the sum of $300.00 to pay the expense of this special 
visitation work. Much more can be accomplislied if several 
organizations, or the Publishers’ Association, will arrange to 
have a business man accompany Dr. Rees and Rev. Ch‘eng for 
the purpose of displaying the available literature and taking 
orders for the same. 

c. That the China Continuation Committee have heard 
with much pleasure that eight organizations concerned with the 
production and circulation of Christian Literature have approved 
of joining the proposed Christian Publishers’ Association of 
China, and also of the organization of the Mission Book 
Company and the Canton Christian Book Store, and trust that 
these agencies may do much to promote efficiency in the pub¬ 
lication and distribution of Christian Literature, which sustains 
such vital relations to all mission work. 


On The Educational Association of China 


F. D. GAMEWELL, genKRai. skcuetaky. 


fry^HE following recommendations of the Advisory Council of 
I I I the Educational Association of China were presented:— 
I i I. That uniform examinations should be held for 
the final year of the Lower Primary, and for the Higher 
Primary and Middle School grades ; that a provincial executive 
committee should be formed to perfect the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, as to choice of examiners, the date of examinations and 
the examining centers ; and that provinces under the same 
educational association should combine w'here desirable. 


2. That where conditions permit Chinese inspectors be 
employed to report on Lower Primary and Higher Primary 
Schools; and that these inspectors should eiideavour to increase 
the interest of the various churches concerned in their .schools. 

3. That in each province where educational interests are 
large, there should be a foreign secretary of education who 
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would give general consideration to the educational needs of 
the province, supervise the work of the inspector and ex-officio 
be a member of this Uniform Examination Committee. 

4. That as it is desirable that one common nomenclature 
should obtain through all China, the following terms should be 
used to designate the respective grades t Tower Primary, 
Higher Primary, and Middle, these being arranged according 
to the government system of grading. 

5. That provincial or local associations be asked to 
consider and report at the next meeting of the Advisory Council 
what steps can be taken to give greater consideration to the 
ninety-five per cent of elementary students who do not reach 
the higher educational institutions ; that is, a consideration by 
the school of the start iu life. 

6. That provincial or local associations be asked to report 
on the methods being adopted to encourage the interest of 
Chinese Christians in financing and directing Christian schools. 

7. That the general secretary be asked to prepare a bul¬ 
letin for general distribution among Mission schools urging the 
inauguration of an “Arbor Day.” 

8. That there shall be a careful study of the higher insti¬ 
tutions of learning in China by a commission of experts ; that 
we request the China Continuation Committee to co-operate, 
and it is suggested that the personnel of the commission be Dr. 
Michael Sadler of Deeds, England; Dr. E. D. Burton of Chicago, 
and Dr. T. H. P. Snler of New York, and one resident of 
China. 

9. That we reaffirm the action of the Advisory Council of 
1914, and urge the emphasis on the constructive program of 
elementary education. 

Resolutions Adopted by the China Continuation Committee:— 

a. That the China Coutinuatiou Committee receive these 
recommendations, and assure the Educational Association of its 
hearty co-operation in carrying out this general program. 

b. That the China Continuation Committee instruct its 
Executive Committee to co-operate with the Advisory Council 
in arranging for the careful study of the higher institutions of 
learning in China by a commissiou of experts, and nominate 
Dr. Gamewell to act with such a commissiou ; also that Chinese 
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representation on the commission be arranged for, with special 
reference to emphasis on Chinese learning. 

c. That the China Continuation Committee reaffirm its 
approval of the constructive program on elementar}' education 
already adopted last year. 


On Bible Study and Sunday School Work 

A. P. PARKER (CHAIRMAN). 


T 


HE following resolutions were adopted by the China 
Continuation committee; — 

a. That a special committee on Sunday School and 
Bible Study be appointed by this meeting, on which 
shall be represented the China Sunday School Union, the Cen¬ 
tenary Conference Committee on Bible study, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Christian Endeavour Society, the special committee on the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, and the Educational Associa¬ 
tion ; that this committee shall he a co-ordinating committee, 
to develop and guide the general Bible study work; act 
as a bond among these sev'eral organizations and committees, 
to correlate and avoid overlapping in their lines of work; 
arrange for joint teaching conferences in important centers ; 
and in general act as a clearing house for these agencies. 


h. That the China Continuation Committee has heard with 
great interest that the China Sunday School Union is planning to 
promote an adult Bible class department, and assures the Union 
of its hearty co-operation in meeting this special need of Bible 
study in the churches. 

That the Chiua Continuation Committee support the Chiua 
Sunday School Union in appealing for larger financial appropria¬ 
tions for the enlargement of its staff and equipment needed to 
advance this adult Bible class department work. 


c. That the Chiua Continuation Committee call the atten¬ 
tion of the Churches aud Missions to the need of emphasizing 
the Study of the Bible by the entire Christian constituency. 

That more attention be given to the training of suitable 
Bible teachers, both locally and by attendance at special confe¬ 
rences, and that such trained Chinese workers be set aside for 
special work on their return from said conferences. 
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d. That well-qualified foreign workers should be set apart 
by the respective Mission Boards to work in co-operation with 
the inter-denominational agencies which are appointed for the 
advancement of Sunday school and Bible study work in China. 

e. That the China Continuation Committee has also heard 
with great interest of the renewed invitation given to the 
Nanking School of Theology to undertake the work of cor¬ 
respondence courses in Bible study, and emphasizes the great 
opportunity for such work. 


On Promotion of Intercession 

D. E. HOSTE (chairman). 

Resolutions Adopted by the China Continuation Committee. 

E urge the appointment by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee of a committee for the promotion of Intercession 
both in the Missionary body and the Chinese church, by 
the adoption of well-considered and energetic measures for 
pressing the prime importance of this subject and stimulating 
the exercise of intercession. 

Amongst other points which might engage the attention 
of such a committee we venture to suggest the following : 

a. Schools of prayer, arranged in each station for the 
study of the teaching of the Holy Scriptures in regard to 
prayer. 

b. The study of literature on prayer and the translation of 
such for use amongst the Chinese Christians. 

c. Larger use of the columns of the Recorder and also 
of Chinese Christian papers in promoting intercession ; and an 
occasional article in the Recorder dealing with the subject 
would do good. 

d. Use might be made of Summer Conferences to present 
the subject of intercession. 

e. In the case of the Chinese Church, national festivals 
should be made special occasions for uuited intercession. 

f. A list of Chinese Ciiurches throughout the country 
should be prepared in Chinese, and issued as a prayer card, 
each Church or group of Churches being prayed for on a 
particular day. 

The promotion of the observance of the morning watch, 
both by Chinese aud Missionaries. 
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On Survey and Statistics 


RT. REV. E. H. ROOTS, D.D. (chairman). 


Unoccupied Regions. 

chairman of the Sub-Committee on unoccupied re- 
III gions, Dr. Thomas Cochrane, has conducted extensive 
I * j correspondence and gathered valuable information con¬ 
cerning the Provinces of Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
and Kansu ; and much of this information he has set forth 
in maps of these Provinces. Most of this information has 
never before been assembled, and the Committee would express 
its deep appreciation of the work Dr. Cochrane has done in this 
new field. 

The Committee’s work is still in its early stages, and any¬ 
thing like a complete survey, even of those regions specially 
studied, is at present impossible. The facts in hand, however, 
make the following points clear, and this Committee sets them 
forth with much confidence; 


1. Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi and Kansu are much 
less adequately occupied than any other Provinces iu China 
proper. This is manifest by a consideration of the population 
and area of these regions when compared with the size of the 
Christian community as a whole, the foreign missionary force, 
the number of trained Chinese Christian workers, and the 
facilities (especially schools) for developing Chinese Christian 
leaders. 

2. These four Provinces require special consideration of 
features which are not found iu the same measure in other 
parts of China. 

a. Language. Chinese will be needed in any area, if for 
no other reason because the territory belongs to China ; but 
there are aboriginal tribes (in Kweichow probably half the 
whole population) whose language in some cases is not yet 
reduced to writing, as well as Thibetans in Yunnan, and 
Mohammedans and Mongolians besides Thibetans in Kansu, 
whose language must also be learned. 

b. Tribal and racial differences and antagonisms. These 
are so great that work will have to be modified accordingly ; 
and in some instances the antagonism of the aborigines for the 
Chinese is such as to indicate that foreign missionaries will 
succeed better than Chinese even among these members of the 
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great Republic. Industrial training is specially needed among 
the aboriginal tribes. 

c. Climate and dificiilties of communication. The rail¬ 
way to Yunnan brings that city within five days of Hongkong, 
and the whole Province is correspondingly more accessible than 
-formerly. Kansu, however, remains very isolated, and in all 
four Provinces the conditions demand missionaries of such 
health and temperament as to fit them for long continued 
residence and work as pioneers. 

3. A central station in each of these Provinces should be 
strongly equipped at the earliest possible moment. This 
requires at each centre in addition to the existing work;— 

a. More missionaries well qualified for pioneer service. 

b. The enlistment of able Chinese leaders from established 
Chinese Churches. 

c. Thorough elementary schools and a high school. 

d. A Training School for Lay Evangelists. 

e. A model hospital. 

In Yunnan the capital of the Province is already receiving 
attention from several Missionary Societies. Another centre, 
however, should be built up to supply this hitherto neglected 
region ; this should be probably in the Southwest of the 
province. 

In Lanchow a hospital is already in course of erection, so 
that this item of those named above is already being provided, 
but Lanchow should be supplied with the other work as named, 
in the interests of the whole of Kansu. Kweiyang and Nanning 
are unquestionably the points at which to develop this central 
work for the unreached portions of Kweichow and Kwangsi. 

4. This special committee would call attention to the 
fact that our central office is now in a position either to furnish 
all available information concerning the unoccupied regions, 
or to direct those requiring such information to those who 
possess it. This should conduce to a more methodical and 
symetrical development of missionary work than has in most 
cases been possible heretofore. 

Recommendations of the Committee adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee. 

a. That the outstanding needs mentioned in the Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Unoccupied Regions be communi¬ 
cated to the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, with the 
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request that they bring those needs'to the attention of those 
societies which in their judgment may be able to meet them. 

6 . That the collecting of statistics be hereafter left in the 
bands of the office staff, especially the Statistical Secretary, 
and that conclusions based on the statistics shall not be 
published in the name of the China Continuation Committee 
until they have been approved by the Committee or its Execu¬ 
tive. 

c. That a new Special Committtee be appointed to be 
called the Special Committee on Survey and Occupation, 
whose duties shall be to continue investigation along the 
general lines followed by the Committee during the past year. 


On Mission Methods 

(Sub-committee Appointed by Committee on Survey and Statistics) 

As a result of our investigations trends begin to emerge. 
For example ; 

I. The value of daily street-chapel preaching, as hitherto 
generally carried on, seems in some of the older centres to be 
diminishing as a means of evangelization. But whether this 
is due on the whole to inefficiency, or to a genuine loss of 
power of appeal in this method of presentation of the Gospel, 
owing to lack of adaptation to the altered circumstances of the 
nation, we are not prepared at present to say; it is a matter 
demanding careful investigation. 

a. There is a growing willingness to respond to carefully 
arranged evangelistic services on a large scale; but the effects 
of mass meetings and revival movements tend to be evanescent 
unless workers have been prepared beforehand to conserve 
results through subsequent study of the Word of God. 

3. In educational work more attention must be given to 
the opportunity afforded by the Middle School as a sphere for 
winning converts and life-long Christian workers by individual 
appeal. 

4. If Christian education is to secure a sound footing in 
the future China, the Church must give more attention to the 
development of its Primary Schools. 

5. Medical Mission work tends to become more and more a 
problem of medical education for the multiplication of efficient 
Chinese Christian doctors. 
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6. Congregations and groups of Christians must be trained 
in the expression of their Christian faith, not in gatherings for 
worship alone, but in all forms of social service for the uplift 
of the whole community. 


Members of the China Continuation Committee 

Term of Office to Expire in 1916. 

Voskamp, Rev. C. J., Berlin Missionary Society, Tsingtau. 

Wang, C, C., Esq., Ph.D., Ministry of Communications, Peking. 

Wang, Chengtiug T., Esq., A.B., National Committee, Y.M.C.A., 
Shanghai. 

Wang Yuen-tei, Esq., American Presbyterian Mission, Weihsien. 

Warnshuis, Rev. A. E<, M.A., Reformed Church in America Mis¬ 
sion, Amoy, 

Warren, Rev. G. G., Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
Changsha. 

White, Rev. F. J., D.D., American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society, Shanghai. 

Zia Houg-lai, Esq., Young Men's Christian Association, Hangchow. 

Ch'eu Ch’Iu-ch’iug, Rev., London Missionary Society, Amoy. 

Chuang Cheng-slieng, Rev., (Irish) Presbyterian Church, Kirin. 

Ku Hao-Iiug, Rev., China Mission, Shungkung, Szechuen. 

Berg, Rev. A., Swedish Mission, Yungcheng, Shansi. 

Cochrane, Thomas, Esq., M. B., C.M., London Missionary Society, 
Peking. 

MacGilUvray, Rev. D., D.D., Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 

Rawlinson, Rev. F., Editor Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. 

Shorrock, Rev, A. G., English Baptist Mission, Siaufu. 

Parker, Rev. A. P., D.D., Methodist Episcopal Mission (South), 
China Sunday School Union, Shanghai. 

Tsoh Kyin-dong, Rev., Southern Baptist Convention, Soochow. 

Liu Tieu-teh, Rev., China Inland Mission, Hangchow. 

Jaffray, Rev. R. A., Christian and Missionary Alliance, Wuchow. 

Ellerbek, A., Esq., M.D., Danish Lutheran Mission, Moukden. 

Chalfant, Rev. W., D.D., American Presbyterian Mission, Weihsien. 

Term of Office to Expire in 1917. 

Bashford, Bishop J. W., Ph.D., D.D., LL-D., Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, Peking. 

BoudSeld, Rev. G. H., D.D., British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Shanghai. 

Brockman, F. S., Esq., B.A., Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Shanghai. 

Burt, Rev. E. W., M.A., English Baptist Mission, Tsingchowfu. 
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Chambers, Rev. R. E., D.D., Southern Baptist Convention, Canton. 

Chang Po-ling, Esq., Nankai Middle School, Tientsin. 

Ch'engChing-yi, Rev., Secretary Continuation Committee, Shanghai. 

Ch’eii Ch’uen-sheng, Esq., Editor of the Tung Wen Pao, Shanghai. 

Davidson, R. J., Esq., Friends Foreign Mission, Chengtu. 

Ding Ei-mei, Rev., Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry, 
Shanghai. 

Douglas, Rev. G., M.A., United Free Church of Scotland, Liaoyang. 

Gamewell, Rev. F. D., Ph.D., TED., Secretary of Educational 
Association of China, Shanghai. 

Gibson, Rev. J. C., M.A., D.D., English Presbyterian Mission, 
Swatow. 

Gotteberg, Rev. J. A. O., Norwegian Missionary Society, Changsha. 

Grant, Rev. W. H., B.A., Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Wei- 
hweifu. 

Hodous, Rev. E., B.A., American Board Mission, Foochow. 

Hoste, D. E., Esq., China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 

Hu Ean-t’ing, Rev., American Church Mission, Hankow. 

Cheung Chuk-ling, Rev., Independent Church(E.M.S.), Hongkong. 

Eambert, Miss C. J., Church Missionary Society, Foochow. 

Eewis, Bishop W. S., D.D., EE D,, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Foochow. 


Term of Office to Expire 1918. 

Kaung, Rev. Z. T., Methodist Episcopal Mission South, Shanghai. 

Hwang Sui-ch’iang, Rev., American Church Mission, Changsha, 
Hun. 

Hwang Hsu-sheng, Rev., American Presbyterian Mission, Canton, 
Tung. 

Iliff, Rt. Rev. G. D., D.D., Church of England Mission, Taiaufu, 
Sung. 

Kilborn, Rev.O.E., M.D., Canadian Methodist Mission,Chengtu,Sze. 

King, Miss Margaret, China Inland Mission, Yangchow, Ku. 

Kob, H. G., Esq., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Hinghwa, Fu. 

K’ung, Prof. H. H., M.A., American Board Mission, Taikuhsien, 
Sha. 

Eobeustine, Rev. E. C., B.A., Secretary C.C,C., Shanghai, 

Eowrie, Rev. J. W., D.D., American Presbyterian Mission, Shanghai. 

Main, D. Duncan, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., Church Miss, Soc,, 
Hangchow, Che. 

Miner, Miss Euella, American Board Mission, Peking, Chi, 

Paxsou, Miss Ruth, Ph.B., Y.W.C.A,, Shanghai. 

Pott, Rev. F.L.H., D.D., American Church Mission, Shanghai. 

Price, Rt. Rev. H. McC. E., M.A., Church Missionary Society, 
Foochow, Fu. 

Price, Rev. P. F., D.D., American Presbyterian Mission South, 
Nanking, Ku. 
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Roots,Rt. Rev. L.H.,D.D., American Church Mission, Hankow,Hup. 
Schultze, Rev. O., Basel Missionary Society, Hongkong. 

(Temporarily located in Swatow, Tung.) 
ShenWen*ch‘iUg, Rev.,Wesleyan Missionary Society, Hankow, Hup. 
Smith, Rev. A. H., D.D., American Board Misssion, Tungchow, Chi. 
Stone, Miss Mary, M.D., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiang, Ki. 
Turner, Rev. F. B., United Methodist Church Mission, Tientsin, Chi. 

The officers of the Committee are 

Chairman .Rt. Rev. E* H. Roots, D.D. 

Vice-Chairman ... Rev. Z. T. Kang. 

,, ,, ... D. E. Hoste, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer, Chengtung T. Wang, Esq. 

,, Secretary, Rev. G. H. Bondfield, D.D. 

The following, in addition to the officers, constitute the 
Executive Committee : 

F. S. Brockman, Esq. 

Rev. R. E. Chambers, D.D. 

Thomas Cochrane, Esq., M.B,, C.M. 

Rev. F. D. Gamewell, Ph.D., EE.D. 

Rev. Liu Tien-teh. 

Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D. 

D. Duncan Main, Esq., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P. 

Rev. Shen Wen-ch‘iug. 

Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 

Wang Yuen-tei, Esq. 
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T. W. D. J. 

RS. Gibson, wife of Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D., of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow, died on January 13th, 
1915. So there passed from us one whom her colleagues 
revered and loved, and who was known personally through 
her long period of missionary service to a wide circle of mis¬ 
sionary friends from Manchuria to Canton and from Formosa to 
Cheng-tu. We were indeed ill-ready to lose her and heart-felt 
sympathy is accorded to her husband and family, but we thank God 
for one whose most outstanding characteristic was perhaps her full 
determination and ability to ‘ ‘redeem the time. ” Her life was indeed 
a fine example of varied gifts directed towards the one object which 
she recognised as supreme. She understood our Lord’s example of 
a soul intense and urgent in seeking tlie good combined with the 
infinite leisure of soul that could take delight in the flowers of the 
way-side. She was married to Dr, Gibson on his first furlough, in 
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1883, and from then onwards she was equally with him a mission¬ 
ary. Of their continuous and intimate work together, it is of course 
impossible to say anything beyond the fact that she entered quite 
fully and vitally into all the main course of her husband’s varied 
service. But she bad also work which may definitely be called her 
own. In earlier years and despite family cares, she took a large 
part in teaching the girls’ boarding school in Swatow ; her old 
pupils, scattered over a wide area, remember her with affection. 
To the close of her life she maintained a daily visitation of Chinese 
families, either visiting Christian households and speaking to 
neighbours who came in, or teaching some to read, or gladly receiv¬ 
ing invitations to go to non-Christian families and tell them the 
gospel message; sometimes varying her visits by going into the 
hospitals and talking to the patients. In every reference which she 
made to her women one could recognise the manifest constraint of 
love. All who know how busy the life of a hostess in a port town 
is can well appreciate the resolution with which she maintained 
this portion of her work, “ redeeming the time.” It was at no cost 
to her hospitality. She was a most kind and thoughtful hostess. 
Her guests heard nothing of her plans. She was out from nine till 
eleven in the morning ; but whether in securing her opportunity for 
this or for doing her literary work, she made no display and wasted 
no time on apology. The latter was never needed. 

Mrs. Gibson had an accurate and idiomatic knowledge of the 
vernacular; and she shared her husbands’ conviction of the value 
and necessity of translation into romanised script. Besides doing 
much proof reading for the publications of the mission press, she 
translated from character into vernacular a number of books which 
have been widely used in the church, including Milne’s ” Two 
Friends,” Genahr’s "Conversations with a Temple Keeper," 
Griffith John’s "Reading the People” and its companion tracts, 
and five volumes of Old and New Testament History from a Wen-U 
version of Barth’s " Bible Stories ” published by the Basel Mission. 

But those who knew her well never think of her in any aspect 
but that of a wife and a mother. To be in her house was to be 
in a real home, its atmosphere extended to those without the 
family circle who might be there and who were the objects of so 
much kindness and love. In the course of her married life she 
spent one period of a few years at home with her children; but she 
resented the shallow criticism and false picture of the life of mis¬ 
sionaries’ children given by some writers, as much as she was 
, utterly removed from and had no thought in common wMth Dickens’ 
r Mrs. J^ellaby. 

In literature she had taste and judgment; her mind often 
harked back to the days when poetry was more read than it is now. 
It amhsfed her to defend the ‘ Mid-Victofian ’ era which has ccfme 
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in for so much polite sneering at the hands of modern critics. She 
enjoyed modern essayists and some modern poetry. Her garden 
again was a great delight to her, and in her care of it she showed 
that distinction of judgment which marked her in other ways and 
which gave to her opinion on any subject a value of its own. She 
was indeed at once free from prejudices and from unreasoned 
enthusiasms ; her opinions were formed on evidence and experience 
and she preserved to the last a singularly open mind. 

These happy combinations of purpose with leisure of soul, of 
true unalterable enthusiasm with a mind moving with the changing 
times, made her presence in our midst a power and an inspiration. 
To have had her friendship is a gift to prize for ever, and is a call 
to hold fast to the fundamental purpose of our work in China, the 
purpose to which she gave quite simple expression towards the close 
in the words “ Preach Jesus to the Chinese.” 


Missionary News 


A Summary of the Proceedings of 
the Second Triennial Meeting 
of the General Synod of 
the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui. 

The second triennial meeting 
of the General Synod of the 
Chung Hua Slieug Kung Hui 
was held at St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, commencing Wednes¬ 
day, April 14th, and ending 
Thursday, April 22nd, 1915. 

It will perhaps be remembered 
that this body was established 
by the adoption of a Constitu¬ 
tion and Canons in April 1912, 
and held its first meeting at 
that time. It is made up of the 
Bishops and eight Delegates— 
four clerical and four lay—from 
each of the eleven Dioceses of 
this church in China. The 
Bishops and Delegates meet 
generally as separate Houses, 
but by mutual agreement may 
sit together as was done on two 
days of the session. All action 


in order to be effective has to be 
passed by both Houses, but may 
be initiated in either House. 

Synod was opened wnth a 
celebration of the Holy Com¬ 
munion in St. John’s Pro-cathe¬ 
dral at 10.30 a.111. on Wednes¬ 
day April 14th, Bishop Graves 
as Senior Bishop was celelrrant, 
the tliree bisliops consecrated 
since 1912, Bishop While of 
Honan, Bishop Huntington of 
Anking and Bishop Norris of 
North China assisting. 

lu the afternoon the two 
Houses organized. There was a 
very full attendance. Besides 
the eleven Bishops, some eighty 
out of a possible eighty-eight 
Delegates were present. Sixty- 
three of these were Chinese. In 
the House of Bishops, Bishop 
Graves was elected chairman, 
Bishop Norris secretary, and the 
Rev. C. J. F. Symons recording 
secretary. The House of Depu¬ 
ties elected the Rev. Dr. Pott 
chairman, the Rev. S, H. Uittell 
secretary, Rev. Messrs. T. H. 
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Tai and T. A. Scott recording 
secretaries, and Mr. T. h. Ts'en 
interpreter. 

A full report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Synod would hardly 
be of general interest. Reports 
were received from the Standing 
Committee, and from Committees 
on Church Extension, Christian 
Unity, Sunday-school Work, 
Church Literature, the Trans¬ 
lation of "Holy Catholic Church” 
in the Creeds, the Lectionary, 
the Mandarin Prayer-book, Spe¬ 
cial Services, and Local Adapta¬ 
tion . Of other subjects discussed, 
the question of discipline in the 
case of betrothals or marriages 
between Christians and non- 
Christians, the question of the 
treatment of earnest enquirers 
who are husbands of two wives, 
and the proposal to establish a 
Central Theological School were 
the most important. 

The Committee on the Man¬ 
darin Prayer-book presented a 
complete book in which the 
English and American usages 
are both available, and which 
will go into immediate experi¬ 
mental use in several Dioceses. 

The Committee on Special 
Services presented a book con¬ 
taining some twenty ofl&ces for 
various occasions, the permissive 
use of which is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the various bishops. 

The report of the Committee 
on the translation of Holy 
Catholic Church in the Creeds 
was thoroughly discussed in the 
House of Deputies and ^ 

WC was adopted there for 
translation in the Apostles Creed, 

and 

for use in the Nicene 
Creed. Both Houses finally 
joined in referring these, with 
some further translations of 
“Catholic” In other phrases, 
to the Synods of the various 
Dioceses. 
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The project of a central Theo¬ 
logical Seminary was heartily 
supported, but it was evident that 
the first step in such a matter 
must be a thorough examination 
of every aspect of the needs of 
the various Dioceses, and so a 
large committee was appointed 
which will first investigate and 
then make proposals probably at 
the next Synod. 

No legislation was enacted 
concerning the baptism of men 
having two wives who become 
believers, but resolutions on the 
lines of the resolutions of two 
Lambeth Conferences were adopt¬ 
ed which lay down the principle 
that since the original Divine 
Institution established the family 
on the union of one man with 
one woman, it is inadvisable that 
men with more than one wife 
should be advanced beyond the 
Catechumenate. 

The question of Christian- 
heathen betrothals was referred 
to a committee for investigation 
and report to the next Synod, 

The report of the Committee 
on Church Extension led to 
what was perhaps the most 
important constructive work of 
the Synod, namely the formation 
of the Missionary Society of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kuiig Hui, 
and following this the adoption 
of a programme looking to the 
immediate establishment of a 
new Diocese in some part of 
China not as yet entered by this 
church. In the Canon adopted 
the Church itself is considered to 
be inherently a missionary organ¬ 
ism, and the Missionary Society 
is therefore composed of every 
baptized member of the Church. 
The General Synod will during 
its se.ssion act for at least one 
day as a Board of Missions, and 
will determine the general lines 
of the Church’s missionary policy. 
The carrying out of this policy 
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is committed to an Executive 
Committee of three Bishops, 
three Clergy and six^Eaymen. 
The new Diocese will it is 
thought be located in Shensi, the 
field will be worked by Chinese, 
and the work supported by 
funds raised by apportionments 
on the eleven Dioceses in China. 
If the project succeeds in its 
initial stages it will probably be 
put ultimately under the direc¬ 
tion of a Chinese Bishop, and 
the Synod took steps toward 
getting the consent and support 
of the home churches necessary 
to this end. 

Perhaps one may close by re- 
markiiig that though this report 
may give the feeling that the 
Synod busied itself overmuch 
with the rattling of Committee 
Reports and the manufacture of 
ecclesiastical wheels the feeling 
is rather to be charged to the 
report than to the Synod. The 
devout and serious tone of the 
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sessions give one cause not only 
to “trust” but also to expect 
that the things which it has 
done, will, under God’s favor, 
advance in its due measure the 
cause of Christ in China. 


A Notable Birthday. 

The many friends of the vener¬ 
able Mrs. Laisun all over China 
will be interested in the follow¬ 
ing resolution passed by the 
Shanghai Missionary Association 
on 24th May :— 

Resolved^ by the Shanghai Mission¬ 
ary Prayer Meeting that we hereby 
extend to Mrs. Laisun our hearty 
congratulations on this her Ninetieth 
Birthday. We earnestly pray God’s 
blessing to rest upon her, and express 
the hope that yet many more years 
may be added to her. And as the 
twilight of her life draws on apace, 
may she find rest and calm repose 
upon the bosom of that Saviour whom 
she has so faithfully served by a long 
and consistent Christian life. 
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births. 

AT Portland, Victoria, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. G. WiLTSHfRE, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Ingrid Pljort). 

AT Tongrenfu, April 3rd, to Rev. and 
Mrs. L. C. WHiTanAW, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Lorna Mary), 

AT Pingyangfu, April 14th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. H. Briscor, C. I. M. 
a daughter (Hilda Frances). 

AT Yihsien, April 25th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. WinTbr, A. P. M., a 
son (Reeves). 

At Kweihwatiag, April 29tb, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. MVRBKRG, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Ragnhild Emma Maria), 

AT Chefoo, May 2nd, to Mr. and Mrs. 
D. A. G. Harding. C. I. M., a 
daughter. 


AT Ciiengtu, May and, to Mr, and 
Mrs. C. H. Coates, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Winifred Marjorie). 

AT Tsinanfu, May 3rd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Boone, Y. M. C. A., a 
son (Edward William), 

At Yuaachow, IMay iltb, to Mr, and 
Mrs. O. Houeenweger, C. I. M., a 
son (Siegfried). 

AT Nanking, May 16th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. BdeeocK, A. P, M., a son 
(Theodore Holmes). 

AT Nanking, May i8th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. P. S. Evans, Jr,, A. S. B. M., 
a daughter (Harriett Ellis). 

AT Siangyangfu, April 17th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. John PSTErson, S. A. 
M. C., a daughter (Elsie). 
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MARRIAGES. 

AT Foochow, April 14th, Mr. HUBERT 
J. ScEATS to Miss K. BaybiE Habe, 
M. F. M. 

AT Kienchow, April 15th, Mr. V. 
Renius to Miss S. Aemskog, both 

S. B, F. M. U. 

AT Peking, April 20th, GrorgE KRMp 
Edwards, M. B , Ch. B., E. B. M., 
to Miss Ethei. Abbott Chandler 
of Edinburgh. 

AT Peking, May 19th, Mr. D. W. 
Edwards, Y. M. C. A., to Miss M, 

E. Vandersuce, A. B. C. F. M. 

DEATHS. 

AT Yushuting, April 5th, Mary Eve¬ 
lyn Weir, M. B., (nee Simms) wife 
of Rev, A. Weir, I. P. M.. Man¬ 
churia, 

AT Kioshan, April 13th, Rev. LvdEr 
S. J, KRISTENSENof Eoshan, A.E.M. 

At Bosconibe, England, April 15th, 
Mr. T. James, C. I. M. 

At Weihaiwei, April 20th, DUDLEY 

F. Wilson, Medical Missionary 
Student, the beloved son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Ward Wilson, uncon¬ 
nected, aged nineteen years. 

At Siangtan, May 6lh, Mrs. H. E. 
Voss, U. E. C. M. 

At Cbenchowfu, May loth, Lois JANE 
BeviS.aged eight and a half months, 
from bronchitis. 

ARRIVALS. 

March 24th, Mr, and Mrs. L. L. 
Hale and child, M. E, M. 

.April I9tb, Mrs. Lawson and 
daughter C. I. M. 

April 21st, Dr. GEORGIA A. FiLLEY, 
M. E. M., (ret). 

April 24th, Hr. and Mrs. Hol¬ 
lander, A. C. M., Miss COWE, U. F. 
C. S., and Rev. James McCannon, 
I, P. M. 

May 13th, Misses M. T. SMITH and 
Janet McGregor. 

May 19th, Miss Sui Wang, M.E.M. 


[June, 1915 

May 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. J. Graham 
and child, and Mr. and Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone Portrods and two children, 
all C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

March I2th, Miss Mable Allen, 
M. E. M. 

April 9th, Rev. and Mrs. G. S. 
Miner, Drs. Ellen M. Lyon and 
Anna Gloss, Rev. and Mrs. W. B, 
Cole and two children, Misses M. 
JaquET and E^EIE G. Young, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Carl F. Felt and 
children, all M. E. M. 

April 24th, Mr. J. H. W.»LLACE, oil 
sick leave, and Mr. A. G. Robinson, 
both Y. M. C, A. 

May 1st, Mr. P. Norga.vrd, Y. M. 
C. A. 

May 5th, Mrs. Whitfield, A.P.M., 
Dr, and Mrs. E. M. Kent and two 
children, M. E. M., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Vale, Dr, and Mrs, F. H. Judd, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wilcox, all 
C. 1 . M. 

May6th, Mr. W. Richardson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. RobhkTSOn and son, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Waucku and two 
children, and Dr, F. A. M. Nelson, all 

C. I. M. 

May 8tli, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Stubbs and child, and Miss B. War¬ 
ren, all C. I. M. 

May 9tli, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Gil¬ 
man and family, Mrs, Ludlow and 
child, Miss E. KAY, all A. C. M., and 
Rev. and Mrs. M, H. Throop and two 
children, A.P.M.,lvIiss E- M.Garrkt- 
SON, Rev. and Mrs. E. D. KELLOGG 
and two children, Mrs. E. L. Bliss 
and three children, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Beach and child, all A. B. C. F. M., 
Miss A. ThonsTad, a. L. M., Rev. 
and Mrs. R. A. JAFFRAY .and child, 
C. & M. A. 

May loth, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. E- 
Milward and two children, M.E.M., 
and Miss E. Marshall, C. M. M. 

May 14th, Miss M. AllEN, C. M. 
M. S., Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Brillin- 
GER and three children, C. M. M., and 
Miss Morgar, C. & M. A. 

May l6th, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Row 
and daughter, C. I. M. 
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Editorial 

As a body, missionaries have been too busy. 

come to give more attention to 
that pha.se of our business which alone can 
make all the other worth while. The article by Miss Ruth 
Paxson on “ The Promotion of Intercession,” which indicates 
something of the aims of the Committee on the Promotion of 
Intercession organized by the China Continuation Committee at 
its last meeting, will serve to call our attention in a vivid way 
to the matter of practical intercession. 

The appointment of this Committee is in itself the expres¬ 
sion of a desire on the part of missionaries in China to carry out 
one of the fundamental purposes of the Edinburgh Conference— 
the promotion of united effort in intercession. Has the whole 
Church of Christ ever prayed together for one great outpouring 
of the power of God on men ? Possibly not. There is, how¬ 
ever, a movement in this direction, that promises greater things 
than have ever yet been attained. 

In connection with the suggestions of this special Com¬ 
mittee on the necessity of making a place for intercession, we 
would recommend the reading of au article iu the April issue of 
The International Review of Missions, by the Rev. A. G. Hogg 
(author of “Christ’s Message of the Kingdom,”) on “ Mission¬ 
ary Intercession and the Crisis.” While the writer considers 
intercession in its relation to the present world conflict, yet it is 
in the main a study of the “spiritual conditious ” that alone 
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can render missionary intercession effectual. Christ’s ideal of 
“confident definiteness of petition ’’ cannot possibly be realized 
in relation to the present crisis so long as “ Christians of differ¬ 
ent nationalities are desiring for the Kingdom of God’s sake 
different endings to the War,” This is a strong statement and 
one significant enough to make all Christendom pause. As 
long as the “spiritual conditions” are not right, effective, 
united intercession is impossible. 

Is it not true, also, that as long as the different sections of 
the Church of Christ on the Mission field allow the attempts to 
make their denomination surpass all others, occupy the chief 
place in their prayers, that in this respect also “ confident 
definiteness of petition ” will be impossible ? 

The space is too meagre to allow a review of this article or 
to indicate much of the thought suggested by a perusal thereof. 
We give in addition a few striking quotations of general import. 

“What prevents the Father from doing for man, and being 
toward man, ail that His fatherly heart desires and His divine 
resources make possible ? It is only man’s unreadiness of will.” 

” Average prayer, when it ventures to be specific, is apt to end 
on a note of uncertainty.” 


Indispensable features of the “ spiritual conditions ” that 
can render intercession effective are said by the author to be 
“ communion of inspiration with the Father,” “ spontaneity,” 
“confident asking,” and “behind the prayer a motive lofty 
enough to keep the missionaries’ attitude right amid the 
exhilaration and excitement of royally answered petition, and to 
prevent self-confidence from lifting its head again.” 

We can think of no better way to begin the study of 
intercession than by an individual or united reading of this 
suggestive article. 

-4: -t 


Dcnominattonal 

Consolidation. 


At the China Centenary Missionary Conference 
held in Shanghai in 1907, Dr. J. C. Gibson, 
one of the Chairmen of the Conference and also 
Chairman of the Committee on the Chinese Church, said, in 
speaking of the need of Christian unity :— 


” Let churches of the same order of church government seek 
first of all to accomplish real union among themselves. So far, at 
least, difficulties will vanish as w’e approach them. But what uext? 
Much will have been gained in reducing the number of church 
bodies in China from fifty to five, or even ten, but the matter will 
not rest there. These bodies will have acquired the habit of 
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brotherly respect and cousideralioii, and there will be a gathered 
raomeutum tending to bring them closer together.” 

Later the same idea was put iuto a resolution and adopted 
by the Conference. The brief accounts given in this and the 
last issue, of the meetings of the General Synod of the “ Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui,” the “Federal Council of the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Christ in China,” and the “Union Lutheran 
Conference,” indicate the rapidity with which, in a number of 
denominations, consolidation is being effected. 

As a result of the uniting of these denominational groups 
will come a better understanding of what each can do in the 
way of practical co-operation with others. Those denominations 
are having most difficulty with the problem of co-operation, 
whose various parts have yet made little or no movement 
towards closer organization among themselves. 

Furthermore, when the scattered members of each group 
stand together there will come a greater degree of mutual respect 
for the other groups. Co-operation in those things which are 
found to be not so distinctive as once thought, will furnish 
such a wide field for the practice of practical Christian unity 
tliat we shall cease to give the impression of working one 
against the other, flaving corrected this excusable inference 
on the part of the Chinese, we shall be able to increase tbe 
power of our testimony because it will be clearer and stronger. 

Of future possibilities along the line of co-operation a 
vision is caught iu the article on “ A Significant Movement in 
Christian Unity,” by Principal Plill. It is a sign of tbe times 
that in this union institution “ only those things can be taught 
that will bear the test of debate with men who have good 
authority for different view's.” 

We are learning, in spite of our cherished traditions and 
beliefs, that there is a wide field where we can work together 
without friction. We rejoice in the growing unity among the 
hitherto .scattered sections of the same church bodies and the 
promise in this denominational consolidation of closer fellowship 
among all. 


“ No country needs trained teachers more than China.” 
” No educational work is suffering more to date from 
tbe lack of trained teachers than that of the Mi.s- 
sions.” 


jEMicattonal 

iHeeCe. 


These two significant sentences occur in the article by 
Rev. A. ]. Bowen on “The Present Outstanding Needs of 
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Mission Education in China.” The need indicated in the 
sentences quoted seems to ns to be the outstanding need. The 
number of students we can have, depends at present upon the 
school space we can provide. So overwhelming is the oppor¬ 
tunity that we have been inclined to let the development of our 
educational work be governed by the policy of reaching or 
gathering together the greatest number of students in the 
shortest possible time. To meet this need we have been will¬ 
ing to take almost anyone as a teacher. 

It may be that for the time being the enlargement of 
school work should halt until a measure of efficiency in the 
administration of the schools becomes as patent as the number 
of students therein. Some special preparation for the important 
position of teacher should become the rule in every educational 
institution. As the various sections of China become organized 
into educational associations the requiring of a proper certificate 
from tho.se specially trained should become an easy matter. 

While not prepared for that purpose particularly, yet the 
article by Mr. A. A. Bullock on ” Normal Training and Ed¬ 
ucational Co-operation” supplements that of Mr. Bowen in a 
very suggestive way. 

In addition to suggesting how a measure of co-operation 
can assist us in the preparation of teachers, Mr. Bullock empha¬ 
sises the need of making the demand for good teachers evidenr. 
He says: “Where positions can be assured to students there 
will be no dearth of the very best material to train.” We already 
have a tremendous need of teachers ; that need, however, is not 
always as closely linked with the source of supply in our schools 
as it might be. If proper emphasis is laid upon the importance 
of teaching as a vocation and the number of Mission schools is 
limited sufficiently to put those existing on a proper basis in 
the way of equipment and remuneration, then this phase of 
Mission work will be much more attractive to those best 
qualified, aud both schools and teachers will be benefited there¬ 
by. In the future, the neces.sity of doing thorough w'ork, not 
the gathering together of the greatest number of students in 
the shortest time, will have to be the determining factor. 

^ ^ ^ 

Bn Bseenttal One of the “Tendencies of Missions in China,” 
of iHiiestonavs as suggested by Dr. J. C. Garritt, is a movement 
fifRciencfi. towards “efficiency in Mission administration,” 
indicating that the agitation on this matter at the Home 
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Base, which is stirring the dry bones everywhere, is making 
itself felt on the Mission field also. 

Of the movement at the Home Base, Rev. Alfred Bell in 
the May issue of Men mid Missions : says, “The same plans 
and methods that brought such splendid results to business, on 
the exchange, the market, and in the factory and store, have 
been applied, as far as practicable and adaptable, to the busi¬ 
ness and finances of the Church, and already very marked and in 
some instances overwhelming results in the way of improve¬ 
ment have followed. Through a plan and a systematic effort 
great discoveries have been made. Much unproductive material 
has been located, and by judicious and .sympathetic leadership 
many have been made to see and acknowledge the obligations 
hitherto either entirely ignored or only partially met.” 

The next few years will see a complete change in methods 
of conducting Mission work, on the administrative side. 
Naturally the Chinese Church will react slower to this move¬ 
ment and rightly less rapid progress will be expected of them. 
But the demands for missionary efficiency are becoming 
insistent. VVe are living in a period of “ investigation.” The 
people who support the work are going to test it by the methods 
now familiar to them at home. And they have a right 
to expect of us as missionaries as much efficiency in our ad¬ 
ministration of the funds given as is expected at home. We 
may not altogether like these “ iuve.stigations,” but whether 
we like them or not we .shall have to undergo them. It is a 
modern method of getting at the facts. 

One correspondent says; “The activities of the big 
charitable organizations reach everywhere.” Their example 
affects interests not directly under their control. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of attempting to ward off these “investigations” we 
must put our work in shape to stand them. 

We are glad to note that The China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association has itself taken the initiative in such an 
investigation of educational work, by the appointment of a 
Commission to do it. To get supplies for our work we must 
have the confidence of those who can furnish them. To brine 
our work up to a recognized standard of efficiency is the only 
way, under modern conditions, to get this confidence. 

Putting Mission work on a thoroughly efficient basis is, 
however, not a question for the Missions alone. At least in 
one regard the Home Base needs to readjust its policy. While 
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there has been progress in the case of some missions, yet much 
Mission work is still largely adininistererl from the Home Base. 
A larger measure of power for practical administration on the 
field is necessary in order to clear the way for “efficiency.” 
The missionaries are the experts in the actual doing of Mission 
work. To set them free iu large measure in the practical con¬ 
duct of Mission work from the oversight of those who live ten 
thousand miles away, most of whom have no first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of the problems, would allow the missionaries to adjust 
the work more quickly to the actual problems on the field 
than is now possible. 

We do not object to “ investigations,” and hope that more 
“Commissions” than ever will visit the field ; the result can 
only be a more living link between the Home Base and the 
Mission field. We do, however, think that the day has gone 
by when large Missions should be expected to run their work 
with an administrative centre located ten thousand miles away. 

It is sometimes overlooked, also, that a greater measure of 
administrative authority on the field will give greater freedom 
to the Board in the carrying out of their special function of 
securing the resources to support Mission work. 






* 


Among our “ corre.spondcnce ” is a letter 
PolttfctJ drawing attention to the action of certain 

American missionaries connected with Mis¬ 
sion work in China, in sending to the President of the 
United States a long cable message denouncing the Japanese 
“demands” on China and urging direct interference on the 
part of the United States and other countries. We sympathize 
with the idea expre.ssed by the writer of the letter. 

We note that the Japan Evangelist has in the June issue 


an editorial note on the recent negotiations, in which it is 
stated that many of the missionaries in Japan have been pained 
over some of the features of Japanese diplomacy. The lilditor 
feels that Japan has lost a fine chance for “great statesman¬ 
ship.” After this statement certain counterbalancing features 
of the negotiations are dealt with at some length. In general, 
however, the editorial deals with the moral aspects of the 
situation and does not discuss directly the political features. 
There is, furthermore, no attempt to advise the governments 
concerned. 
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We are aware lliaL the attitude of Cliiistian workers to¬ 
wards political inoveineiits is a mooted question. We have 
noted also iu some of the missionary journals a tendency to 
break over what have been considered the bounds of mission¬ 
ary privileges and discuss more or less directly some present 
political situations. But what may be allowable at the home 
base is a different question from wliat should be done on the 
Mission field. 

Missionaries are under certain oblij,atioiis to the govern¬ 
ments of the countries where they do their Mission work, 
which, although they are sometimes tacit, are yet more binding 
than those at the home base. We admit, moreover, that it 
is a little difficult to tell just where the obligations of a 
Christian worker to denounce immoral actions, either political 
or otherwise, cease, and the necessity of refraining from com¬ 
ment on or denouncement of political policies, begins. Yet we 
are coindnced that in forwarding this cablegram and in public¬ 
ly expressing disapprobation of political policies, these mission¬ 
aries have gone beyond what it is wise for missionaries to do. 
They are presuming upon the privileges which are granted 
them as missionaries to propagate Christianity, to enter into 
the field of political diplomacy where such priveilges have not 
been granted them. 

Furthermore, such action decidedly tends, as our cor¬ 
respondent intimates, to divide the missionary body into 
political camps; a state of things that can do nothing bnt 
harm. We wish that our friends had thought a little longer 
before allowing their sympathies to run away with their judg¬ 
ment. Interference in political matters can only get iu the 
way of Mission work, without affecting much the political 
policies attacked. We are sure that as a whole the missionary 
body does not sympathize with such actions. 

In our “ Book Table ” a brief reference 

intetnatioiinl Jf.lenss’ 

the International Friends’ Institute, at 
Chungking, Szechwan. We have also made use of the permis¬ 
sion kindly granted us to reproduce a few of the excellent 
illustrations in this Report. 

This Institute is the result of a desire to inculcate 
practical friendship, which is a sme qua non of any successful 
movement, either Christian or commercial. The Institute 
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exists for Llie purpose of making friends. The Report says i 
“ Although some foreigners have resided in Chungking more 
than ten years, yet when the Institute was started the number 
of Chinese merchants of their acquaintance could be counted 
on the fi)igers of one hand. Now the number has increased 
to hundreds. Much prejudice has been removed, and the way is 
now open for the cultivation of a friendship between Chinese and 
foreigners which should result greatly to the advantage of both.” 

Up to the present, eight nationalities are represented in 
the Institute. This is a type of Social Service which will help 
to bring men into direct Christian service. There is need of 
ju.st such work everywhere to create that spirit of confidence 
and friendliness without which the preacher can do little. 

There is one side of the work of the Institute which does 
not appear in the Report but which is none the less important. 
The Institute aims to help not only missionary foreigners but 
others who find themselves in this distant centre, away from the 
restraints of home life and western civilization. This is a 
responsibility that it is all too easy for busy missionaries to 
overlook. We rejoice that the Institute has already been able 
to render help at this point. We desire for this very practical 
form of Christian Social Service continued success and enlarged 
usefulness. 

Me 4-' 


dbtncae Students ti\ 
Bmerlcan Schools. 


We have been asked to call attention to a 
very important matter connected with the 
Chinese students who go to study in 
colleges in the United States. Some of the American colleges 
where Chine,se students are studying are expressing their dis¬ 
satisfaction at the failure of many of the Mission .schools in 
China to supply their former students with detailed credentials 
regarding the course of study which they have completed. 
The abseuce of these credentials increases the difficulties under 
which the students labor, and places them under di.sadvantages 
which a little care would eliminate. It would greatly facilitate 
the receiving of proper credits by the Chinese students in the 
iustitutious to which they go if the Mission schools in China 
where they have studied would be explicit in their statemeuts 
regarding the work already doue and the courses already 
covered. 

We are sure this is a matter that needs only to be men¬ 
tioned to be at once corrected. 


Contributed Articles 


The Practical Value of the China Continuation 

Committee. 

ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


tinuity. When they had adjourned their motive power 
was largely at an end. This was less true of the Literature and 
the Translation committees, but unless the latter had been h- 
nanced from outside the regular missionary Boards they could not 
have succeeded in their admirable work. The Cliina Continu¬ 
ation Committee is also financed from' special funds to give 
it the opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness. It was evolved 
by a spontaneous process from the National Conference of 1913 
under the lead of Dr. Mott, which followed the seven sectional 
conferences. The Edinburgh Continuation Committee is the 
outstanding outcome of the Edinburgh Conference. In like 
manner the “C. C. C.” is the outstanding outcome of the 1913 
National Conference. The vote to organize the latter was 
taken under the same high sense of responsibility that was felt 
at Edinburgh, and with the same cousciousiiess of the guidance 
of the Divine Spirit. 

The C. C. C. has many committees, upon one or more 
of which every member is desired to serve. Among them 
are those on Survey and Statistics; The Forward Evangelistic 
Movement; The Social Application of Christianity; The 
Training of Missionaries; Christian Literature;' The Chinese 
Church and Church Unity; The Sunday School and Bible 
Study ; Business and Administrative Efficiency. Some of these 
are sub-divided into sub-topics, such as those under Survey and 
Statistics which includes a compendious and valuable study 
of the Distribution of Missionaries in China, Union Methods, 
and Self-Support. Each of these large committees invites 
Corresponding Members to assist them, by which means every 
part of China can be heard from. 

Noth.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 


T he China Continuation Committee is an orderly evolution 
in harmony with the times in which we live. 

The great Conferences of former days lacked con- 
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The Committee on Forward Evangelistic Movement bad a 
leading part in preparing for the elaborate evangelistic campaign 
of last autumn and winter under Mr. Eddy, and otherwise 
utilizing the large experience gained in the previous year. 

To many, it may be, the words Survey and Statistics have 
a forbidding look. But we live iu a scientific age in which it is 
axiomatic that we must face the /acts. Yet how can we face 
them until we know what they are? If any one questions the 
usefulness of the C. C. C. let him study the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Business Administration, and he will be convicted 
of sin ! The C. C. C. is a clearing-house for all live missionary 
questions and in collaboration with the Chinese Recorder it is 
the only one that exists. It is a living link between the Edin¬ 
burgh Continuation Committee, the Mission Boards and the 
missionary body in China. 

It serves as a needed inter-mission, inter-denominational, 
and inter-national medium through which distinguished men 
may be invited to China to assist Missions and missionaries, and 
it can arrange for the most fruitful use of their time. An 
example of the way in which the C. C. C. is of service to 
different parts of China is the Commission which it last year 
appointed to visit some of the chief Eanguage Schools. Informa¬ 
tion was gained, inspiration imparted, improvements suggested, 
all with a view to a coming standardization. 

Another instance of the value of the C. C. C. was its prompt 
appeal for an Emergency B'und for Missions in distress due to 
the present war. By this means a sum of more than $39,000 
(silver) was distributed betw'een October ist and March loth. 
The only German member of the C. C. C. able to be present 
(with tears in his voice) read a touching expression of the thanks 
of the German Missions for this timely relief. 

The Christian Educational Association is affiliated with the 
C. C. C. in an intimate and helpful way, and receives from it a 
grant in aid. The China Medical Association stands in a similar 
relation to the C. C. C., and this year sent its Secretary to report 
to it. These may be regarded as important advance steps. 

The C. C. C. has greatly widened the vision and stimulated 
the faith of its members. To the Chinese members unac¬ 
customed to such gatherings, and to such inter-denominational 
discussions it must have large educative value. 

For a company of Chinese Christian men and women to meet 
with non-Chinese Christians to discuss difficult topics, religious, 
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educational, literary, and sociological, is a valuable experience, 
especially for men and women entering upon a period when 
a new type of Christian manhood and womanhood is being 
developed. 

The mutual acquaintance of Chinese Christians from dif¬ 
ferent churches, and from distant parts of China, as well as 
the visits of See Cheng and Pastor Ting Li-mei, must also 
exert an important educative influence. The peculiar con¬ 
stitution of the C. C. C. is often subjected to a quite natural 
criticism. In reply it is enough to say that no one has yet 
suggested a better plan. This Committee exists and is doing 
a great work. Its members are more and more growing in the 
conviction of its value. It cannot fail to exert an important 
reflex action upon the home Boards and the home churches. 
It is the most conspicuous and successful example in the history 
of Missions to China of corporate thinking and corporate action. 

In the words of an honored guest at the late annual meeting 
“The possibilities of the China Continuation Committee are 
boundless.” 


Tendencies in Missions in China 

As Seen in the Discussions of the China Continuation Committee. 

J. C. GARRITT. 

recent meeting of the China Continuatiou Committee 
gave clear evidence of the waking of the church in 
China to self-consciousness and a sense of solidarity. 
The personnel of the Committee is still so largely made 
up of foreign missionaries that it is not always easy to determine 
the attitude of the Chinese of a given district or communion 
upon the subjects discussed. But the evident purpose of all 
was to give the Chinese Church its right and privilege of self- 
expression. 

The main directions in which this self-expression may be 
seen to-day are,—the movement toward more wide-spread 
evangelism, the stirring of a desire for self-support or independ¬ 
ence, and for union, and the growth of ideals of social service 
and of a saving contact with community life as well as with 
individuals. These are healthful tendencies. They represent 
perhaps not so much the attitude of the whole rank and file of 
the Chinese Church, but certainly they are the thought of the 
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leaders of the Church. The wish for a thoroughly trained 
ministry was evidenced in a report of the Committee on 
Theological Education, and the discussion thereupon. The 
subject is much thought of and written upon by the the Chinese 
leaders in these days, and the older pastors in various parts of 
China are exceedingly anxious that the young men who enter 
the ministry should be trained in the most thorough way 
possible. 

The Continuation Committee Is, of course, not a legis¬ 
lative body. It is not even inclined to act as an advisory body 
on subjects in which the Committee itself has not a very clear 
sense of unity of opinion. Probably this will be the strongest 
argument in favor of its continuance, namely, that while not 
endeavoring to force any movement of co-operation or union 
in Mission or Church endeavor, it acts as an organ of perception 
and of comparison, where views from dijffereut districts and 
different Missions can be brought into the purview of the whole 
Christian body in China, where likenesses and dissimilarities 
can be recognized, where the unrealized unities may be brought 
to the consciousness of the whole missionary body, where 
problems can be faced and studied in a more or less corporate 
way, and where the results of our experience and study may 
become the common property of all. The present tendency of 
missionaries in China in general is certainly toward a more 
thorough-going co-operation and mutual recognition of re¬ 
sponsibility. There is less emphasis to-day on the idea of 
organic union than there was a few years ago, but there is a 
more definite purpose on the part of almost all to realize wherein 
real spiritual unity lies, and thus to get the benefits which it 
was supposed would flow from union, and so make a real 
oneness of aim, of faith and of service, an actual fact in our 
Mission life. 

One of the subjects y^hich has been studied by a sub¬ 
committee of the Continuation Committee is efficiency in 
mission administration. It is to be hoped that the findings 
of this committee will be published and made accessible to all 
missionaries and church leaders. The tendencies which are 
marked at home in the direction of efficiency in business, in 
government, and elsewhere, are at work in our missionary body, 
and there is no doubt that the same ideal will appeal to the 
Chinese Chureh. A few years ago if an individual missionary 
wished to change the existing order in his district, and work 
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toward efficiency on the part of the force of Christian workers 
there was danger that he would be suspected of lack of sym¬ 
pathy, or of wishing to put undue checks upon his fellow- 
workers, perhaps of a disposition to lord it over them. Now, 
however, that the Chinese Church as a whole is coming to a 
self-consciousness and the Chinese leaders are realizing the 
importance of using the best and most thorough methods, it is 
possible to inaugurate better plans for efficiency and for thorough 
oversight. There is of course the danger that many plans will 
be started and fail through poor adaptation, or through inability 
to make the best use of them. This will be particularly true, 
no doubt, of young men starting out upon their life work as 
pastors, etc. They may acquire a specialized training and 
think they know just what ought to be done, but they will 
often find the logic of events against them. However, these 
young men will make merely the same mistakes that many 
foreign missionaries make when they undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of their work. We all learn through experience. Even 
a plan that fails is of great advantage sometimes, and no ten¬ 
dency now seen in the Chinese Church is more encouraging than 
this one of a willingness to try out the plans which are brought 
to them, or which they themselves may have thought out. The 
era of Chinese initiative is arriving, and the missionaries will do 
well to realize that even though initiative may take very un¬ 
expected shapes and seem to be along lines which we would not 
ourselves at all desire, this spirit of initiative is yet the thing for 
which we have striven and prayed, and if we believe, as we do 
believe, in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we should be willing 
to allow the Holy Spirit to guide the Chinese Church ; and we 
should learn to be the helpers of the Church and not its masters. 
We should recognise along with this view, that the heritage 
which has come to us of the West in the forms of the faith and 
order of the Church, the interpretation of Scripture, the Sac¬ 
raments, etc., must still be faithfully and lovingly brought to 
bear upon those wlioin we train as leaders in the Church. But 
is it not true that the outcome of it all is to be left to the 
direction and guidance of the great Head of the Church? 
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Present Outstanding Needs of Mission 
Education in China. 


A. J. BOWKN. 


E '^^^DUCATIONAL work, from the inception of Christian 
Missions in China, has been an important part of the 
whole problem of the Protestant Church. Much educa¬ 
tional work has been done. Moreover, it has shown 
an encouraging progression in quantity, in extension, and in 
ideals. It has been carried forward under peculiar and prob¬ 
ably unavoidable disadvantages, While in name and ideals 
Mission education, throughout the wide extent of its operations, 
has been in general a unit, in the actual development of the 
work there has been little unity of practice, a lack of con¬ 
tinuity of eflfort, and no broad consistent policy, even in 
limited districts and within the same Mission. Again, Chris¬ 
tian education has labored under the disadvantages growing 
out of immature and low educational ideals on the part of 
the government and of the student classes. There has been 
hardly enough cohesion within to foster the development of 
a general policy and of an effective system, nor enough 
stimulus from without to compel the working out of a fairly 
well followed system of Mission education. 

West China is our outstanding model in this respect, and 
under the direction of the more compact and localized educa¬ 
tional associations some of our disabilities will be removed, 
no doubt, in other sections. 

While trying to avoid, on the one hand, too broad gener¬ 
alizations in considering the educational needs of such widely 
differing sections, whose specific needs are known minutely 
only by local men, and at the same time seeking not to take 
local needs for the more general ones, we may state some 
outstanding needs that are no doubt felt by many in at least 
seventeen provinces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY WORK. 

This is undoubtedly the point that needs most emphasis 
after, say, fifty years of fairly active educational work by most 
Missions. Oiir Chinese leaders, onr friends from abroad, and 
many from our owu number have repeatedly pointed out this 
fundamental need, but no serious, determined, compelling 
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effort on our part has been made to meet the need. We plead 
lack of mone}', lack of men, too many other duties devolving 
upon those who might organize and develop this elementary 
education. We have been content to make excuses until the 
will power to act effectively seems paralyzed. 

But this is not the whole case. Is not this condition, i.e. 
unsatisfactory progress as to the number, the character, the 
relevancy, and the general efficiency of our elementary schools, 
due to a more fundamental lack ? Have we sought the need¬ 
ful environment, the indispensable point of contact, that will 
give sufficient motive and stimulus to real development of 
elementary education by missionary organizations? Have we 
considered our possible local resources sufficiently ? Could we 
not hope for larger and better results if we would deliberately 
and tactfully seek to unite our forces with the Chinese educa¬ 
tional forces in the villages and localities where we have 
schools ? In most places where we have elementary work, 
probably, the local gentry and progressive scholars would co¬ 
operate in the conduct of the schools of the town or village. 
It would, usually, no doubt, be a question of sympathetic 
personal relationships, of friendly conference and of organiza¬ 
tion. At present the foreign missionary has the whole burden 
on himself ultimately. Practically, however, a very inade¬ 
quately trained young Chinese student, with no previous ex¬ 
perience either in teaching or organizing, or even in meeting 
men and knowing conditions outside of a foreignized school 
and environment, decides the success or failure of the school. 
Could uot School Boards be organized to share this burden ? 
Such Boards could be composed of representatives of the local 
gentry, of the local Church, and of the Mission agencies. This 
would secure local support ; moral, intellectual and financial. 
It would more adequately meet local educational needs. It 
would insure greater continuity and thus make educational 
progress more possible. Such Boards, making the schools a 
community affair, would soon establish standards as to build¬ 
ings, equipment, courses of study, and teachers. Our present 
elementary schools and elementary education frequently fail 
because they are a negligible quantity, with no compelling 
influence on their community. They are a dead weight on the 
Church, with too little lifting power within the organization. 
Public education, even iu our best cities, is not yet even in 
sight in China. Therefore iu most communities no doubt the 
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Missions would be met more than half w^ay on such a plan, 
and such co-operation of our forces would bring large results 
in many directions. In the relatively few places where such 
co-operative efforts have been tried, the experiment solves 
many otherwise hopeless problems of elemetary education. 

CERTIFICATION OE TEACHERS. 

Has not the time come when we can begin to insist that 
those who teach in our schools shall have some proof of qualifica¬ 
tion for the difficult tasks we are requiring of them ? What 
laws require in other lauds ought not intellectual honesty and 
a conscience void of offence compel us to do here ? From 
every point of view we are absolutely inexcusable for continu¬ 
ing the inefficient, slip-shod policy hitherto almost universal 
and to a certain extent unavoidable, of setting any youth 
who “had gone through” certain years in Elementary or 
High School to teaching. No country needs trained teachers 
more than China. No country can show more disastrous 
results of lack of trained teachers and no educational work in 
China is suffering more to-day from the lack of trained 
teachers than that of the Missions, including primary, second¬ 
ary and even college grades. There are not a few governient 
and private schools in China that are doing better teaching 
to-day than our schools are doing, simply because their teachers 
have had some training in pedagogy and the science of teach¬ 
ing, and with few exceptions our teachers have not had that 
training. 

We cannot get trained teachers for our Mission schools 
unless we require every one to have a certain standard of 
qualification, part of which in most countries consists of Nor¬ 
mal training. All the teachers we need cannot, possibly, attend 
a Normal Training School, but no graduate of an upper 
Primary school should be allowed to teach any lower Primary 
school without at least a minimum of one year in special 
study as to how to teach those lower courses. No graduate 
of a Middle or High School should be allowed to leach who 
has not during his high school course, or even better, after it, 
taken the equivalent of a full year in subjects designed to show 
him how to teach in the most effective manner. No teacher 
should be employed who has not, during his special training 
for his work, had practice teaching under competent super- 
vteioH. 
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DISTRICT SUPKRINTENDKNTS OF EDUCATION. 

Professional educational leaders, of the requisite training 
and experience acquired both at Home and in China, who will 
act for all the Mission educational forces of the district are 
urgently needed. They would be able to develop uniform 
courses for that district at least; w'ould study the courses in 
the light of the actual ueeds of the people, aud would prepare 
syllabi for the guidance of teachers—all of which are very 
greatly needed. 


CLEARER DEFINITION OF AIMS. 

There Is pressing need for the collecting and tabulating 
of exact educational data, so as to enable us to measure results, 
test various methods and theories, explain certain phenomena 
and make our work more scientific iu spirit as well as in 
practice. From such data a more careful and adequate defining 
of the end or aims of education should be possible, that would 
not be merely ideal or theoretical or chiefly from the data 
and background of American or English education, but with 
China’s conditions aud needs solely as the basis for a working 
definition. 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY OP OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

To mention only one of many serious problems, we much 
need some scientific study and experimentatiou on the problem 
of economizing time iu all grades of our work, elementary, 
secondary aud college. We of necessity must emphasize both 
Chinese learning aud Western learning. The difficulty lies 
not so much in that our mission education requires too many 
years. For many students, not pressed by economic necessity, 
the time now given could well be extended a year or even 
two. The difficulty lies iu the meagerness of the content of 
our present education. It is too scattered and superficial, and 
results in the student usually having insufficient Chinese 
learning to be of any great value for his life work, aud very 
inadequate knowledge of the scope and significance of the 
Western subjects studied. Even in college grades, very often, 
practically all the graduates know of the subject is acquired 
from one rather elementary textbook on the subject. Real 
training and development of the student’s talents and powers 
is well-uigh impossible under the present double requiremeuts. 
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If we might then summarize in a word our greatest needs, 
we would say that we should enter into a larger and more 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Chinese ; we should put 
more emphasis on the professional side of our work, for which 
we and our teachers alike need to have specific and adequate 
training; then we should arrange our work and courses and 
fix our aims in the light of tested knowledge and actual needs 
of the Chinese people, looking toward the making of our 
western education a more indigenous and more vital force in 
the uplift of China. 


Normal Training and Educational Co-operation 

A. A. BULLOCK. 


I 


The 


DESIRE in this article to emphasize from a new view 
point a much-mooted subject and to present an addi¬ 
tional set of reasons why the existing work of mis¬ 
sionary educators should be unified or co-ordinated, 
conclusions that are made below are not theory nor 


prophesy but the result of hard experience, hence the pro¬ 
blem is approached from the remote rather than the immediate 
end. It is common to assume that one of the reasons for 
the unification of mission schools is that a better grade of teach¬ 
ers will become possible and necessary. This is undoubtedly 
true, but the reverse is equally true, that the process of produc¬ 
ing better teachers must promote closer and better work in all 
educational endeavor or fail in its efforts. In other words, from 
the view point of the Normal School educational union is an 
indispensable necessity. 

A normal school naturally stands somewhere near the center 
of some active educational work, as the creature of the executive 
of the system, or intimately related to it. In the courses of 
study, the rules of the service, the system of recording, the 
methods of teaching, the ideals, traditions and a multitude 
of other factors, all of which go to make up what is really the 
distinctive mark of this particular system, are taught, inculcated 
and perpetuated. For the purpose of training up a body of 
teachers thoroughly acquainted with, and loyal to its practices, 
laws, and traditions, every city of considerable size in America, 
many counties and all states, have instituted teacher training 
schools. Not satisfied with this, each year all teachers related 
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to this system are called into conference, at the expense of the 
public, and drilled and inspired to become better teachers in that 
system, and of course, then, in general. This is exactly the 
process that has transpired in the Philippine Islands, and it is 
in largest measure responsible for the phenomenal development 
that has taken place there. In a period of less than fifteen 
years, starting with practically none, there has been built up a 
magnificent body of English-speaking teachers (from the native 
stock) numbering about 9 , 000 , whose education and technique 
are good and steadily on the rise. The administration could 
not have done the work it has done apart from the Normal 
School and the correlated normal institutes. No more can any 
normal school progress unless it is definitely preparing men 
and women for a specific field of activities. All sciences as well 
as geography, history, etc. are now taught not by studying the 
whole field in minutiae—that to-day would be entirely beyond 
the scope of any—but by taking a certain animal, say in biology, 
or a certain river, say, in geography, and studying it as a 
“type”; when this has been mastered the student has the key 
to many others, and a first class training in methods of study 
and the technique of experimentation. In much this way 
teachers in the normal schools of London, Chicago or Berlin, 
in California or Manila get their training and start upon their 
educational careers. Grants in Aid so commonly given by 
normal training institutions while costing large sums of money 
bind the graduates to teach for the system thus supporting the 
school after graduation and conserving to it the value of the 
work done in the normal school. In the older cities of Europe 
the distinctiveness of the teachers of the schools is very 
noticeable. The German teachers are peculiarly unique. 

It may be argued that there are a great many schools 
teaching pure education for its own sake, which are not tied 
up to any system, and, “Anyway, we no longer believe in any 
such narrow idea of training for teachers. They must get the 
broadest training possible.” There is a great deal of truth in 
this viewpoint, for the independent graduate schools of education 
have done a great deal to discover new truths and set higher 
standards. But the difference between the school of education 
and the normal school is quite as great as is that between the 
college of medicine and the biological laboratory. The study 
of psychology and the philosophy of the learning process often 
unfits men for teaching. And again, the number of mature 
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teachers studying in Chicago or Columbia is probably In excess 
of those younger students preparing to teach for the first time. 
No one who has studied the great normal schools of America 
would pronounce them “narrow.” They do have a specific 
task in the study of methods, administration, etc; but the 
work is taken up from the broadest eclectic standpoint. 
The best theological seminaries are not necessarily narrow 
because they are definitely training men for the ministry of a 
special denomination. In fact, is not all training specific ? One 
learns to write on a certain typewriter and it “fusses” him a 
good deal to use any other. One in his thinking inclines to 
this school of philosophical thought, or to that political party, 
or to the other religious deuomiiiatiou. The very psychology 
of “ training ” and “ habits ” is wrapped tip in specific and not 
generalized education. It will doubtless he a long time before 
graduate schools of education are necessary, but teacher training 
schools are everywhere neces.sary in China, and all such schools 
should be closely related to an existing active school system. 

Self-preservation is a first law of nature. Every normal 
student should have actual teaching iu view. In order to get 
sufficient students for training, many places have had to offer 
special iudiicemeiits while studying and positions upon gradua¬ 
tion. Above we have dilated upon the value of this to the 
system ; here we emphasize the imperativeness of it to the 
student. Where positions can be assured to students there will 
be no dearth of the very best material to train. When the 
demand drops off, with unerring accuracy the compensation 
will adjust itself in a lessened supply, and a lessened supply 
means poorer standards and losses of every sort to the system. 
If the mission schools are to progress in China they should 
hold out a steady demand for trained teachers. They cannot 
afford to trust to any chance outside organizations to train 
their teachers, any more than an ecclesiastical body can trust 
its supply of clergy to other institutious. The practical truth of 
this situation has been forced upon the writer by the three 
classes of students who have been in the normal school con¬ 
nected with his work. The number and the personnel of the 
students studying is directly related to the practical benefits to 
be gained from the training. This Normal School cannot train 
any large number of men unless the schools in the missions 
actively demand their services and so far such a demand is 
lacking or is undependable and erratic. With an organisation 
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centralizing mission schools the whole situation would be 
cleared up. 

Not alone the quantity but also the quality of the students 
in any institution is directly related to the positions and com¬ 
pensation possible to graduates. A popular institution attract¬ 
ing many students is one whose graduates are at a premium. 
The compensations are not alwa37s financial. All sorts of 
rewards attract men. Christian service, preferment, honor, 
and opportunity for highest uses of the intellect—all these and 
many others operate. Christian schools should attract the 
strongest men to their service. There is and should be a 
good living in it but beyond that the mission educational 
institutions have such compensations and attractions as cannot 
be offered even by government schools. But without organiza¬ 
tion, with growiug standards and constant steady demand 
for men the normal schools cannot hope to get such men 
for training. Chinese students are notably lacking in 
purposive education. The writer has asked scores of studeuts 
why they applied to the normal school for admission and 
invariably the reply given showed utter lack of a clear cut 
purpose to become a professional teacher. This is partly 
the result of the present lack of openings for young men 
in China and partly because purposive preparation for a 
definite work has not yet become a common ideal. But our 
schools demand teachers with clear cut convictions and call 
to the work. This purpose is most easily cultivated iu the 
best studeuts. It is very lacking on the part of the poorer. 
It will probably always remain impossible to work up a real 
esprit-de-corps among the teachers of the schools, aud even 
iu the normal schools, apart from numbers and mass. There 
are more good men ready for training as teachers than is 
usually realized but the compensations have to be made 
attractive. Aside from the higher boarding schools there is 
little to attract the best men iuto the teaching ranks of the 
mission schools. 

It seems clear that the lack in numbers of normal schools, 
and of studeuts attending the same, and the dearth of really first 
class men for this training as teachers is a direct result of the 
low standards aud laxity of organisation iu the schools. 

A normal training school should be up-to-date and in touch 
with the times and the needs of the locality iu which it is situated. 
Chiua presents many unique situations that should be consciously 
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met and solved. These problems are so local that the practices 
of western lands have to be greatly altered. lo a word the 
normal school should be studying its field, but this it cannot 
do apart from some organization of the schools to whom it 
sends teachers, Concretely, we may go on in this school de¬ 
veloping the industrial side of the course to the point of making 
every graduate able to teach manual training subjects. We 
may believe that the welfare of the whole country is dependent 
upon this industrial training, but unless a considerable body of 
schools agree with us and make it a live part of their courses of 
study, and call for our men trained to teach these branches, our 
faith will avail us nothing. The educational department of 
the Philippine government is making over a whole race just 
because they have purposed, as a body, that industrial training 
is a leading part of their curriculum. Similarly with many 
other problems of the normal school. However true the ideas 
and ideals the normal school may be working out and teaching 
to its students may be, unless they are actualized by the schools 
they remain academic and theoretical. The schools united can, 
with the aid of the normal, study the question as a whole and 
deal wdth it en masse^ in a way far more effective way than can 
be done individually. 

The missions must organize their educational work into 
co-operative units for its very life’s sake. The government, 
when once it gets under the problem of education, will rapidly 
under-cut all the years that have been spent upon it, unless it 
is made stronger and more united. There are many indications 
that the time left in which to do this is not long. The greatest 
need is for intensive rather than extensive development. Once 
there is organization there are scores of places that the normal 
school will aid in this great work, but by itself the normal 
school be it ever so perfect a trainer of teachers, is almost 
powerless. 
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PRINCIPAL HILL, D.D, 
Congregational College of Canada, 


C ' '“CHRISTIAN Truth flows down into the world of thought 
slowly, silently, and irresistibly, as the glacier moves. 
A rock sometimes hinders for a time, but the truth 
bears it away or flows around it. As truth it may seem 
cold, but when it comes into the regions of human life, it 
meets and runs into rivers that irrigate the fields and carry the 
commerce of men. 

Every age brings into prominence new principles to 
become the working ideas of the more developed social life. 
Now it is co-operation that is crowding in through many 
channels. Victories are being gained and progress made 
though unified activities, after individualism had proved itself 
weak in meeting the complex force of selfishness that lurks 
everywhere. In athletic sports team-play is the watchword 
instead of personal powers. Co-operative movements have 
pressed into commerce and trade. Great industries are finding 
economy and efficiency in con.solidations and truths. Nations 
have developed-alliances and ententes. Ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tions have come together. The churches of Christ have felt 
the pressure of this spirit of the times, but have been too 
conservative. In the extension of the Gospel of Christ among 
non-Christian people the churches have been more sensitive to 
the pressure and have sought efficiency through union. 

In Christian lands none have shown more progress in 
developing strength through unity than Canada. Her youth 
has, perhaps, made this possible. In 1867 her affiliated provinces 
were united in the Dominion of Canada. In the year 1875 
all of the varieties of Presbyterian Churches were united in 
“The Presbyterian Church in Canada,” only one very small 
group remaining out. In 1883 all the varieties of church life 
tracing their origin to Wesley were united in “ The Methodist 
Church of Canada.” Two or three branches of the Baptist faith 
have united. The Congregational churches and the United 
Brethren have united. And now very active negotiations have 
been carried on for several years toward an organic union of the 
Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches. Its con¬ 
summation only awaits the assent of a minority in the latter 
group, but this may postpone the union for sometime. 'While, 
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the union has not yet been reached, nulled action in the 
Theological colleges has been recommended. This has led 
to a remarkable affiliation of four colleges of different com¬ 
munions clustered around McGill University iu Montreal. The 
movement was so strong that it has drawn in the Anglican 
College as well. 

McGill University is one of the great universities that has 
a world-wide reputation. It is in Montreal, the Metropolitan 
city of Canada. Its Medical and Science Faculties have gained 
especial reputation. It has no Theological Faculty, which is 
unusual for such a University ; but, coming one by one, four 
colleges have been established there to train ministers for the 
Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
and have a standing as affiliated to the University, each having 
a charter for conferring degrees in Theology. The students of 
the four Communions take their Literary, Philosophical, Mathe¬ 
matical and Scientific Courses, for their arts degrees, together 
iu the University. 

One of these colleges wished to increase its teaching staff, 
and went to the wealthy business men for an endowment. 
These men, who were dealing with questions of economy and 
efficiency in the commercial world, asked why there needed to 
be four similar staffs of theological teachers, going over the 
same ground, with denominational variation in only a few 
subjects, and all affiliated to the same University, where ultimate 
truth was being sought, instead of support for party views. 
They also asked why do men, who study together four years in 
the arts courses, need to be separated when they come to the 
study of Religion, as if these were four different systems 
of Truth. 

At a time when these questions were being discussed there 
was a providential visit of President Frazer from an Anglican 
Missionary college iu Ceylon, where an affiliation of missionary 
schools had been accomplished. About seventy-five leading 
men of the four interested communions w^ere called together to 
a noon banquet, where President Frazer told his story, and 
President Brown of Union Theolgical Semimary in New York 
was also a guest and speaker. In this latter school students 
gather from nearly every branch of the Christian church, and 
few fail to go back to the ministry of the church of their early 
life. A committee was chosen to study the feasibility of a plan 
to unite the classes, and assigu all the united professional staff 
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to limited subjects, for greater efficiency. Gradually a working 
plan evolved, and at the beginning of the following session, the 
new method of common classes was begun. 

This is not a new college. It is not a union college. It 
is an affiliation of four colleges that retain their identity. The 
official name is “The Theological Colleges affiliated with McGill 
University.” Each has a residence of its own, where its 
students live and study under the direction of their own College 
Faculty. Each college marks out its own curriculum, but the 
lectures are taken in common classes. Each college is allowed 
to re.serve such subjects for distinctive teaching as its different 
idea of the church and its ministry seems to make necessary. 
But it is interesting to find that not more than one-eighth 
of the subjects are so reserved, and these pertain largely 
to polity and denominational history. The history of the 
early Christian centuries was a delicate point. We had an 
Episcopal and a Methodist professor in History. The non- 
Episcopal Colleges would be willing to have their students sit 
under an Episcopal professor of the type in accord with Lightfort, 
Westcott, and Hatch, and the professor in the Diocesan College 
was such. But as there seemed little chance of reciprocation 
in this point, it was finally arranged to have two parallel courses 
with a liberty of choice for the students. 

The united staff consists of fourteen professors, one of 
whom is French, to teach in French to the students who come 
from French'Canadian homes, and who intend to return to 
work among their compatriots. One of the number has already 
accepted a call to another college, which leaves twelve men 
among whom the regular courses are divided, and there are 
about one hundred students. Each college pays its own pro¬ 
fessors, but contributes his time to the common cause. Some 
departments are more liberally supplied with instructors than 
others, but that will right itself in time. This is the third 
year of the movement and it is still working well. It is firmly 
believed that this is the beginning of what is to become a great 
School of Religion. 

There has been some talk about choosing a standard course 
to be followed by ail the colleges, but as yet it has not been 
done, because there has been a desire to avoid the appearance 
of infringing upon the autonomy of the separate colleges. The 
Episcopal section has been particularly sensitive about that, 
and the degree to which we have been able to gain and to keep 
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its fellowship has been a cause of devout gratitude. This has 
been made possible through the broad evangelical character 
of their Principal who is an old High School master, and also 
of the Bishop of this diocese. It is not to be .supposed that 
there has been no opposition. The High Church party has 
been critical. But the larger interests of the Kingdom of God 
have controlled the action. The more spiritual section has 
seen that the church of Christ must be flexible enough to meet 
new conditions, and that such co-operation for efficiency was 
no cotnpromi.se of their idea of the Ministry. It was no sacrifice 
of principle for young men who differed at the outset to 
study together iu search for truth. A true scholar and a true 
Christian is more anxious to find the truth about a matter than 
to defend a party. Any limitation of freedotn in the presence 
of knowledge, other than reverent, teachable approach ; any 
fear to have members of one party give attention to what a 
large number of scholarly men believe to be truth, is an 
acknowledgement of grave doubt of the views of that party. If 
Science and Philo.sophy and History are above party inter¬ 
pretation, so should be Theology, Exegesis and Church History. 
The frank and good natured exchange of views in common 
clas.s-rooms will hasten the end of superficial and wasteful strife. 
It has been interesting to see how freely the different colleges 
have been using the writings of scholars of other communions, 
and it is only one step further, and that a consistent one, to 
allow the students to meet in classes with men who hold the 
same views as those whose writings are used as text books in 
their colleges. 

From the first it was felt that it was essential to the greatest 
success of the Federation that there shotdd be a Central Hall 
for Lectures, which would have no connection with any one 
college. The importance of this is more felt in lands that have 
denominational history in the back ground, than iu land.s 
where the Church is new. Providence interposed here, and 
stirred an old friend of Canadian Presbyterianism to deep 
interest in the plan. He had gone away to New York many 
years ago and had become very wealthy. He felt this move¬ 
ment held so much promise of good that he offered 100,000 
dollars if 500,000 dollars could be rai.sed for a central building 
as the expression of working unity. When this royal offer was 
mentioned to Canada’s grand old man, Lord Strathcona, who 
was High Commissioner in London, he offered to duplicate the 
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gift. This challenge to the Governor could not be allowed to 
pass unaccepted. Financial stringency was felt throughout the 
cotiimercial world, yet they believed they would be recreant to 
a duty, laid on them by the Head of the Church, if they did 
not seal these oflfers by fulfilling the condition. They were 
further spurred by messages from leaders of thought and 
activity in nearly every land showing interest in the movement. 
Messages came from Turkey, India and China, Britain and the 
United States, recognizing it as unique and greatly Christian. 
As the first year drew to a close and was considered a real 
indication of peinianeuce, the governors arranged a campaign 
for funds for a building, and for endowment to add efficiency to 
the work already being done in the separate colleges. They 
spent several weeks in cultivating public sentiment, and creating 
an atmosphere which would be favorable to the canvass. The 
newspapers, always ready for something new, kept the matter 
in the public thought. Then in July a well organized whirl¬ 
wind canvass of four days was carried out, and the whole 
amount was subscribed, payments to extend over three or four 
years. The significance of the movement brought large gifts 
from men of large caliber. A building has been secured and 
the affiliation has a home of its own where all the lectures are 
given, while the separate college buildings are still used as 
hostels for the difterent groups of students, under the oversight 
of their own professors. 

There is a Joint Board of Governors consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the separate Boards, together with a few others. 
The Joint Faculty composed of all of the professors meet once 
a week andThose meetings have been a most valuable factor in 
the success of the scheme. The arrangement of endless details 
of college life has drawn the men together, and worn 
off the reserve, and cultivated the sense of a common task. 
Each man has become permeated with a sincere desire for over¬ 
coming difficulties instead of magnifying them. There is no 
interference with the management of the separate colleges, and 
no control of them. Each choses its own professors and pays 
them. But it has been agreed that no college will choose a new 
professor without consulting the Joint Board, while its final 
choice cannot be vetoed. The privilege is given to each college 
to withdraw students from any class, if its own interest seems 
to call for it. The Joint Fund that has been established is 
administered by the Joint Board, which is legally incorporated^ 
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not as a college, but as Trustees to aid the separate colleges and 
secure efficiency by providing a Central Building, by supple¬ 
menting their salaries, by providing occasional lectures from 
outstanding men and by offering travelling fellowships to 
leading students. 

Each college retains its own library at present, because 
each finds it so convenient to have the books easy of access for 
its residents. But a card catalogue is being prepared which 
will include the books of the four libraries. This will be 
placed ill the Central Building and will indicate where any 
book may be found, and each is open to the use of all, the 
colleges being not more than five minutes walk from each 
other. The colleges have a joint opening with an Address by 
some man from abroad if possible, but the closing convocations 
for conferring degrees and diplomas are held separately. It 
is hoped that in time there will be a standard examination for 
degrees, and that they will be conferred by a Central Senate 
rather than separately. 

Although there have been Theological Schools that have 
gained great reputation and have attracted students from all 
communions, students who have gone there from personal 
choice, yet this Affiliation seems to be the first one on record in 
the older Christian countries, where the official Boards of four 
communions have consented, and even chosen, to put the 
candidates for the ministry under their charge, into central 
classes taught by men from different colleges. In this third 
year of work together there is no desire to return to the old 
separate way, although sentiment sometimes draws to the easier 
method of strictly denominational training, where one could 
teach less guardedly and more superficially. Now, only those 
things can be taught that will bear the test ot debate with men 
who have good authority for different views. 

What are the advantages? It h not necessary tu mention 
the difficulties, because they are easily seen and opposition is 
the easiest role to play. Most of them have been overcome. 

First, It is a positive and tangible assertion to the world 
of thinking men that the great doctrines of Christian truth are 
held in common by the large branches of Protestantism. It 
gives the lie to the criticism that has been hurled at Christianity 
that we are hopelessly divided. It shows that unity of faith is 
uot inconsistent with diversity in methods of public worship 
and church organization, A dignified and courageous spirit of 
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unity does not fear a lack of unifonnity in expression. It is too 
great for uniformity. A missionary in Turkey writes that he 
ha.s already silenced a Mohammedan with whom he was 
conversing, by telling him of this inovenieut. 

ShXOND. It elevates the study of Religion to a position of 
first rank. It is the greatest theme that has ever appealed to 
the mind of man, and is both a science and an art. Most of 
the Faculties of the University, to which these colleges are 
affiliated, have more than a dozen professors with as many 
assistants. Theology and its application to society involve 
interests to the nation that are as vital to it as are Medicine, 
Raw and the applied vScieuces. This movement ha.s recognized 
the importance of the various Departments of Theological study 
to human knowledge, by having a larger staff of professors who 
can specialize, raising them to the realm of great scholarship 
and inspiration, in order to guide the spiritual development of 
the age, and its right thinking. 

Tumo. This elevation of the College of Religion to one 
of first rank, by an equipment equal to the popular Faculties 
of the University, will help the appeal to the brightest and 
strongest youtli in the laud, to find their life work in the 
spiritual and intellectual leadership of the age, and to hear a 
call to the Christian ministry at home or abroad. The growth 
in the application of the great Christian working principles of 
love and service has done more for the elevation of men than 
the knowledge of matter and of force, valuable as they have 
been. The appeal to young men to enlist for church leader¬ 
ship will be stronger when they see the unity of the truth they 
are expected to teach and apply. 

Fourth. There is more enthusiasm and inspiration in 
the larger classes which result from such a union. And the 
larger group of youth to be trained will draw out better work 
from the teachers, as \vell as make the students better masters 
of the different departmeuts ot learning and of practice. Pro¬ 
fessors will be saved, by greater specialization, from the dis¬ 
satisfaction that a thorough man feels with the effort to teach 
many subjects to bright men with enquiring minds. 

PTfth. If greater efficiency and scholarship be ignored, 
and the united clas.ses are to be taught as well as before, 
there is economy in the recpiiremtuit of fewer men, or in the 
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expenditure of the same amount as before by giving better 
salaries to the fewer men, 

It is a significant fact that laymen were back of this 
movement. They have risen to a realization of the value of 
the church and of its teaching ministry to the nation. Respon¬ 
sibility for the expansion of Christian truth has ceased to be 
monopolized by the ordained leaders. IMen and women of the 
pews have been leading the church out into social service and 
now they are calling to their leaders and teachers to give them 
the great common elements of the Faith, that under the 
inspiration of them, they may work shoulder to shoulder with 
all good men, to transform this old world into the Kingdom of 
God. They have called on their colleges to get together with 
a united voice, so that the coming leaders of the churches will 
work together, even if in diflferent ways. This movement 
means that the colleges have heard the call and yielded, and it 
is big with promise. 

I wish that 1 could give an adequate picture of four groups 
of professors seated arouud a table in a library once a week 
planning a common work. Each group is inspired by loyalty 
to a great history of conflicts for the ideas that are basal to its 
church. Each group is heir to an ancestry that gave its 
testimony in spite of dungeon, fire and sword. Each ancestry 
has given names that are splendid in the w'orld’s scroll of saints, 
and heroes of the faith. They want to share tho.se inspirations 
with others. Those ancestries were antagonistic on fields of 
battle and in the parliaments of great debate. Some of the 
subjects so fiercely debated are settled now, and some are not. 
Now with loyalty to those ancestries, in a place that has been 
given, but not as the world gives, these groups of teachers sit 
shoulder to shoulder. They pray together, and they have come 
to esteem and love one another through the wonderful .solvent 
of acquaintance and common service. Tliey asked how they 
could teach together those common elements of the great faith 
that have been the inspiration of the great souls in the diverse 
ancestries, and they have learned that the way to do it is to 
begin to do it. They said, that there are great communions 
and churches behind them, watching with keenest intere.st, 
some with sympathetic and some with critical eyes, and they 
would go just as far as they could without sacrificing that which 
seemed essential to their diverse life. The Spirit of God 
brooded over them, as He always does when there is to be a 
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new creation. He took possession of them and they have been 
surprised to see how far they could go without sacrifice of 
essentials. They found that four-fifths of the truth that had 
made strong men conld be taught wdth a united voice. Then 
they went out with hearts aglow saying “Did not our hearts 
burn within us as He talked with us.” From that almost 
sacramental table of holy fellowship they separate wdth no 
bitterness, to add to their own student bodies those elements oi 
revelation which each had believed before that it held alone. 

This has seemed like another upper room. The day of 
Pentecost has been repeated many times in history. Men with 
one accord^ in one place^ earnestly desiring one thing, have 
waited for gifts which could only come when hearts aglow with 
mutual love and passion for service, found harmony that was a 
human expression of the Peace of God. 

Our systems are smaller than we think, and are but 
broken lights of Him who is the Light of the world. But 
those broken rays are blending to make a perfect light which 
shall be the human expression of that Light which is to lighten 
the darke.st corners of the world. This college affiliation is 
giving a new light, not because it sacrifices some of its colors, 
but because each adds a ray to make the light stronger, purer 
and move beautiful. 


Wei-Hsi, the Girder of the West, a Border City, 
and Lan-Chung Si,* the Epidendrum 
Classic, a Lamasery. 

J. HUSTON p:dg.\r. 

introduction. 

TpnHE object of this paper is twofold : to give information 
I about a lonely frontier town and a lukewarm Lamaism; 
^ and also to hint in so doing how China by civil and 
ecclesiastical machinery has succeeded in absorbing large 
areas of non-Chinese territory ; and at the same time to show 
how she fails utterly to produce results worthy of consideration 

*I.an Cliutig Si, the name of the Wei Hsi lamasery, means in Chinese 
“The Epiclenflrum Classic or Sutra.’’ In Tibetan the name is “Trashi ho 
Di,” the Felicity of ho Di. Now ho Di is the high, brigand-infested pass 
between the Mekong and the Kin Sha. The lamas belong to the Karma or 
“’White Cult ” There are of course red, yellow, and black varieties of lama¬ 
ism, the yellow being the orthodox and imperially recognized system. 
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in other directions. The rule seems to be that her colonisation 
schemes will most Hkelv succeed wherever the oroducts of the 

•' A 

land are not different from her own, and she fails wherever 
conditions force the natives into a nomadic type of life. But if 
Chinese civilization ends at the limit of cereals, it is beyond 
this limit that Lamaisni has won it.s greatest victories. But 
strangely enough, however, both seemed to have failed in the 
Nomanbs land which was to be the principal sphere of Wei 
Hsi’s influence and probably the failure is to be explained by 
geographical rather than ethnological difficulties. 

I. THE GIRDER OE THE WEST. 

Wei Hsi, or the Binder of the West, was no doubt China’s 
finst move towards asserting her authority in unknown regions 
in Upper Burma, Eastern Assam, and Southern Tibet: one of 
the details in her self-imposed task of pacifying Asia, But al¬ 
though the snow mountains of these wild regions may be seen 
from the adjacent passes, China apart from an unimportant 
tribute from tribesmen on the Chiutse Kiang * (Irrawady) has 
failed to realize the dreams of the bold Manchu Emperors of 
other days. Students of early history assume that this region 
was formerly an important part of independent Mosu and Lisu 
principalities, for at Shihku on the great bend of the Kin Sha 
near Likiang Fu there is a stone to commemorate a signal victory 
over the turbulent tribesmen of the interior. This was in the 
reign of Chia-Chung of the Ming Dynasty, but it seems that in 
the reign of Kang Hsi it was reserved for the semi-mythical 
Duke of Yoh to bring Wei Hsi under the Manchus and it was 
probably the same w’arrior who included it in the double 
Principality of Batang. But Wei Hsi like other moieties on 
the Mekong was under an inferior Mosu Chief who, with all the 
heirs of his body, was exterminated in a subsequent rebellion, 
and since it was thought unwise to appoint another Chief in his 
place, the domains of the deceased potentate reverted to the 
crown. But the ancestral home of this unfortunate Mosu was 
not in the vicinity of the present city, for a badly-written tablet 
informs us that “ the newly-founded town of Wei Hsi is 
encompassed by a w'all 5,200 feet in circumference. The 
Matriarch of Kang-pu gave the building material, the local 
Patriarch the land, and the tablet was erected by the Deputy- 
Sub-prefect of Wei Hsi. The town is within the prefecture of 


*The Chiutse Kiaug is the Chinese name for the Upper Irawady. 
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Hoh-Ching.” The present town of Wei Hsi, at least 8,000 
feet above the sea level, is situated near the centre of an 
expansive hollow which is well watered and of amazing fertility. 
As an outpost it would be hard to surpass, and blest with a 
genial climate and abundant local supplies it was in a position 
to accomplish all but impossible feats, and tniless later genera¬ 
tions are irrevocably committed to the quixotic policies of their 
forefathers Wei Hsi has justified its existence. No one can 
deny, for instance, that it has absorbed all the non-Chinese 
tribesmen in the Mekong Sub-prefecture, thereby turning 
thousands of turbulent Mosu, Lisu, and Tibetans into tolerably 
well-behaved Chinese subjects.* But to permanently influence 
the wilder Hinterland and bind them in the bundle of extra- 
provincial states was manifestly an impossible programme and 
consequently to-day China has no effective control or legitimate 
claims beyond the Salwin where China, Tibet and part of the 
Indian Empire end in a veritable Neman’s land. The Wei 
Hsi of to-day with part of its programme accomplished and part 
proved to be impossible, apart from the agricultural value of its 
beautiful valley and some commercial activity arising from its 
relation to the God-forsaken trade route to Atuentse via the 
Mekong, is little better than a mountain village famous on 
account of its theoretically important military and civil status. 
An hour within the city will suffice to examine all its places and 
objects of interest. The groves and gardens within the walls 
are really beautiful ; there are some good temples and official 
buildings ; but the shops are dirty mud built structures and face 
a maze of straggling ill-paved streets. The urban population 
may be 500 families and it seems patent that any defect in the 
houses and streets is owing to the semi-nomadic nature of the 
mongrel population and not to any lack of prosperity. The 
people of Wei Hsi have a reputation for turbulence, but the 
only confirmation I could find was the fact that Cooper was 
imprisoned here and finally sent back to India, via Batang and 
Shanghai. Certainly whoever was responsible for this exhibited 
a capacity for wanton barbarity worthy of red Indians. 

II. THE EPIDENDRUM CLASSIC. 

The early Manchus in their policy of controlling the 
“ barbariaus ” in the unknown and unclaimed regions between 

* Prince Henry of Orleans seems to imply that China demands tribute 
from chiefs in the Chiutse Kiaug, 
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China, Burma, Assam and Tibet depended in a large measure 
on the assimilating power of Lamaisiu. Consequently Wei Hsi 
became both a secular and spiritual centre. The city repre¬ 
sented the former, and the Hpidendrum Sutra Lamasery the 
latter. But while we admit that Lamaism has been a handmaid 
to the Manchus, much more often it seems to have been a 
veritable enemy in the camp. Btit in this case there is no 
warrant for including the “Epidendrum Sutra ” in the former 
class, and certainly it does not belong to the latter. It was 
built in the 40th year of Chden Lung and is situated on a 
sloping plateau fringed by a beautiful pine-clad knoll. The 
Lamas who inhabit the buildings belong to the Karma sect, an 
important faction differing from the orthodox, but still in a 
measure subject to the Dalai Lama. This Lamasery, in Tibetan 
“ Trashi Lo Di,” is probably the most Southern monastery 
under Hlasa and the most Western in China proper. For if a 
line was drawn east from the Lan Cluing Si it would touch the 
the Tibetan Temple at Shih Ku known as the “ .Sky Pilot; ” 
and a line westward would barely touch the most Southern 
theoretical apex of Tibet. As regards its western position, if 
we exclude mere temples with one or two lamas, the only rival 
will be Atuentse, which is now officially included in tlie 
Marches. As lamaseries go in semi-tropical Tibet the Lan 
Chung Si is large and important, for its membership of seventy 
clerics is as large as that of Mankong or Peitu, and the even 
more famous one of Lakang which formerly existed on the 
mountains above Yenching. But while all the latter took 
Laraaism very seriously and w'ere prepared at all costs to extend 
the influence of the Dalai Lama, the Lan Chung Si is a good 
exponent of the “Do nothing” system, if indeed it does not 
exhibit a type of Lamaism corrupted beyond recognition. 
“Trashi Lo Di,” judging from its situation—beautiful and 
romantic beyond expression—was apparently founded in accord¬ 
ance with orthodox regulations, and what amount of wealth 
and genius have been expended on the buildings and uphol¬ 
stering of the same in past years, are secrets which men have 
forgotten. But to-day a number of buildings little different 
from those in an ordinary Chinese temple enclosed by a very 
indifferent mud wall alone represent the “Glory of Lo Di.” A 
closer inspection adds nothing to the “ Glory ” for the worship 
Hall and Temple buildings which as a rule in Tibet are splen¬ 
did specimens of the architect’s skill, differ little from ordinary 
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stables or cow-sheds. Not only do the wooden imagination and 
religious apathy of China dominate everything, but Chinese 
furniture fills the rooms and aphorisms in the same script bring 
Ciiinese ethics into prominence. There were no “ Yiddams,” 
unrobed Divinities, praying drums, or paintings, giving exact 
information about the mystery of being, or pleasures and suffer¬ 
ings incidental to reincarnation. These lamas have evidently 
never heard of Mount Suinerse. Stranger still, the frateruity 
composed probably of Mosu, Disu and Chinese, know little or 
nothing of Tibetan, and no doubt w'ould be non-plussed if 
asked whether Hlasa was a real or mythical city ; and their 
ritual, if they have any, has probably no counterpart in Tibet. 
But a few cheap paintings, the idols and some books, the pattern 
of the doors, and some irrelevant scribbling on the walls 
indicate that Tibet at one time exerted her uncanny influence 
even in Trashi Do Di. The praying flags, also, are quite 
orthodox and float in abundance from the lamasery buildings 
and the larger proportion of the houses in the valley. This 
fact alone would indicate that fully one half of the rural popula¬ 
tion are the tenants of the lamas, and would suggest how the 
tally of seventy lamas is recruited as well as amply supported. 
The incarnation of Trashi Do Di does not live in the monastery 
grounds but in a bouse lower down the valley. A few flags 
floating from a rather superior house announce the fact ; but lie 
seems to have dispensed with every vestige of priestly insignia 
by which the status and virtue of his colleagues in Tibet may be 
known so readily. Those of us who know only a conservative 
and militant lamaism marvel at the apathy of the Epideudrura 
Sutra. But it must be remembered that here we are in the 
most distant and unpopular part of the Dauiaist world, and 
while the Disu and Mosu have probably more affinity with 
Tibet, religion with them is certainly not nearly so serious a 
profession as it is with the denizens of High Asia. This lamas¬ 
ery founded no doubt to aid the Manchus in an ambitious 
policy and enriched at times by bountiful endowments, remains 
like a rusty instrument long after its work has been accom¬ 
plished. It, like the moribund Principalities in the Marches, 
represents the fulfilment of an ancient dream in which 
the Coufucian laws and ethics were seen overcoming the 
savagery of adjacent aliens. The dream was pleasant aud the 
attempts at fulfilment generally heroic, but the failures have 
been so unmerons that the successes partake somewhat of the 
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nature of curiosities. The tribes on the Irrawady evidently 
ignore Hlasa and Peking ; Lolodom defies them both ; and Lama 
land while she in a measure dreads Peking, frankly adores 
Hlasa, But Wei Hsi and the Epidendrum Sutra show what 
might have been and what the ambitious Mauchus intended 
to be throughout Central Asia,—The Tibetan name on the 
Lamasery means the “Felicity of Lo Di,”—the wild pass 
between Wei Hsi and Cliu Tien on the Kin Sha, This may 
indicate that it was part of the Lamas’ religion to protect 
travellers from the attacks of the Lisu cross-bowmen who still 
take advantage of periods of stress and storm to commit uncanny 
depredations on its wild plateau. 

This belated lamasery which might have carried the Gospel 
of Lamaism to the jungles of Upper Burma will always have a 
melancholy interest to the writer for here his friend, the unfor¬ 
tunate traveller Nicholls, spent six months of his too brief 
life. His room, a poor dirty cell, was shown to me by a friendly 
lama, and the impression given was that the American spent 
much time studying Tibetan. Nicholls finally left Trashi Lo 
Di and eventually turned up in Gyangtse where he died of 
pneumonia. His object in entering this lamasery was twofold : 
to find a base where be could prepare to reach Hlasa and to 
study Lamaism especially the Black or Bon cult. But as Wei 
Hsi was the most distant point from Hlasa and the Lamaism 
not of the Black, but the White Cult, a more unsuitable centre 
for his work could not be imagined, and one cannot but believe 
that Nicholls iu entering the Epidendrum Sutra lamasery was 
the victim of official duplicity of the most impudent kind. It 
is certain, too, that the lamasery was well paid for any services 
rendered to him. 

Although Wei Hsi, like almost any border town, is a 
natural centre for missionary activity, so far no Protestant 
effort may be recorded, and the Roman Catholic centre is at 
Wei Hsi the Less, in the Mekong Valley. 

In conclusion, is not the neglect of this and the Likiangfu 
region a rebuke to our present day optimism which would 
evangelize the world iu this generation ? 
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The Promotion of Intercession 

RUTH PAXSON. 

‘‘ TIT E should be on our guard lest we devote a dispropor- 
yW tionate amount of time and thought to investigation 
- M aud discussion of plans for the utilization of available 
human forces and not enough attention to what is 
immeasurably 7 nore important the relating of what we do 
personally and corporately to the fountain of divine life and 
energy. The Christian world has the right to expect from the 
leaders of the missionary forces not only a more thorough 
handling of the facts and methods but also a larger discovery 
of superhuman resources and a greater irradiation of spiritual 
power.'^ This statement from probably the greatest of present 
day world leaders is challenging to the last degree. It shakes 
one into an uucompromising introspection and investigation as 
to the use of one’s time and energy in relation to his work and 
into an honest inventory of his spiritual assets. In the last 
decade of missionary endeavor great strides have been made in 
“ the utilization of available human resources and in the more 
thorough handling of the facts and methods,” but have we kept 
pace in the “larger discovery of superhuman resources” aud 
do our lives and our wmrk show a “greater irradiation of 
spiritual power”? In the study of Biblical history one is 
tremendously impressed with the fact of effect due to cause, 
fulfilment of promise based upon fulfilment of conditions ; of 
power traced to prayer. There is but one way to this “ larger 
discovery of superhuman resources aud this greater irradiation 
of spiritual power,”~it is the God appointed way of inter¬ 
cession. At the recent meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee days were spent in discussion and plans which will 
undoubtedly make for the more effectual utilization of available 
human forces, but there was also felt the need of some action 
that would work toward the larger releasing of God’s super¬ 
natural power and its gradual permeation through the entire 
Church of China and the missionary body. To that end a 
special committee on “The Promotion of Intercession” was 
appointed. The work of such a Committee is not to arouse 
sentiment but rather to stir to action; and to unite the Christian 
forces of China in this imperative task. The editor of the 
Chinese Recorder has kindly granted this Committee the 
use of one page monthly in this magazine to further its work, 
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and the Committee sincerely request readers of this page to 
assist by prayer; by the suggestion of methods of promoting 
intercession that have been found fruitful ; by reporting definite 
results of some plan or practice of intercession, and by sending 
in requests which concern the work of the Church of China 
upon which w^e can mutually unite in prayer. We spend days 
in Mission meetings and conferences of all kinds in discussing 
methods of every other department of work and often give 
others through reports the benefit of such discussions that all 
may mutually attain to the highest efficieucy in the Master’s 
service. Does it not seem reasonable that there should be 
some way devised whereby we can help each other to attain the 
highest efficieucy and the greatest degree of power in this 
most effectual of all forms of work? Comparatively few of us 
are physicians and a Medical Conference would not help us much; 
a National Teacher’s Association would not greatly benefit an 
evangelist and vice versa. But every last Chinese Christian and 
missionary is called of God to be an intercessor—to a work, the 
most delicate, difficult and draining of any. It is the one and 
only form of work in which we all have an equal part. Would 
not a Round Table on Intercession help us all ? In the limits 
of this article only a few ways of promoting intercession can be 
mentioned, first in the life of the individual; secondly in a 
Mission ; and thirdly in the Chinese Church. In the life of the 
individual how can it be done ? 

(l) BY PROMOTING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE MORNING WATCH. 

After possibly one of the busiest days our I^ord ever had 
we read, “ iVnd in the morning a great while before day, He rose 
up and went out and departed into a desert place and there 
prayed.” Are we following the practice of our Master ? The 
next lines in the sacred record are significant, “And Simon 
and they that were with him followed after him?'' Do you 
sometimes deplore the lack of deep spirituality in the Chinese 
Christians of your community ? Are you praying for an awaken¬ 
ing ? Is it possible that if we missionaries more early and 
earnestly seek the solitary place of prayer that our Chinese 
brethren will “ follow after “us? 

(2).—BY KEEPING A PRAYER LIST. 

Our task is to promote effectual intercession. Much of 
our prayer is ineffectual because it is iudefiuite, desultory 
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and incomplete. Many things and persons crowd in upon our 
minds and hearts to be prayed for but are as easily crowded 
out. We don’t pray to a finish, we don’t keep our mind on 
the goal. I went into a sick room in a hospital and saw the 
patient’s chart. It seemed to me there was little left for the 
physician or nurse to guess about in the case of that person. 
How much do we actually know of the sick souls unto which 
we minister. How intelligently do we pray? I went into 
a school room ; the missionary showed me her record book 
with a little square for each girl. She knew every study she 
took at what hour and what her grades w^ere. How many little 
squares are in your prayer list ? Intercession is the most 
delicate task in the world ; needs the most thorough diagnosis 
of the case ; the most complete knowledge of the condition. 

(3).—BY KKKPING a prayer DIARY. 

You keep your annual reports ; you record the number of 
patients treated in the hospital ; the increase of students in the 
school; the men and women converted through evangelistic 
work. Why not keep a record of God’s wonder working 
through prayer? Why not help bring the Acts of the Apostles 
up to date. Nothing could be more helpfully discouraging or 
more safely encouraging than a prayer diary. It would keep 
us from relying upon statistics, from counting progress in 
externals as necessarily growth in fundamentals; it would 
serve as a minor truth reflecting one’s spiritual condition. 
Blank pages discourage and humiliate but nothing could so 
stimulate to larger and ever larger ventures of faith or so keep 
us in humble grateful acknowledgment of God’s matchless 
grace as page after page of answered petitions. 

(4).—BY SPECIAE STUDY OF INTERCESSION. 

Have you ever given six months or one year to the study 
of prayer in God’s Word ? Nothing I believe would so 
stimulate the passion to pray. Others have achieved aud in 
the Westminster Abbey of God’s Holy Word are honored by 
being called the “friends of God.” Why? Get back to the 
secret of their power and you will find it in a life of intercession. 
It helps also to read from other books the teaching God has 
given to others on this subject. If you have no theme for your 
next six months Bible study why not make it intercession and 
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from every available source but pre-eminently from His divine 
word get all the help you can. 

(5).—The practice of intercession. 

The way to promote intercession is to intercede. The 
way to learn how to pray is to pray. Have you “a desert 
place” ? Have you a special appointment daily with your 
Lord ? An unhurried one ? An hour or more when “the closet 
door is shut” ? “Enter into thine inner chamber and having 
shut the door pray.” 

How can we promote intercession in the life of the Mission. 

(1) By a right use of the mission prayer meeting.—There 
are two kinds of mission prayer meetings. One springs from a 
sense of duty and consists of a short opening prayer, many 
hymns, a long talk and one or two short closing prayers on 
general topics. In this kind of a meeting prayer seems to serve 
much as entrance and exit signs do in a public building; 
simply as a safe way of getting in and out. The other kind 
springs from the conviction that intercession is work, and, 
“that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is Heaven.” It consists of an opening prayer that truly 
opens minds and hearts to the Holy Spirit j the expert 
intercessor who knows the mind of God and can direct our 
prayer according to His will, a few carefully chosen hymns 
that minister to the spirit of the meeting, a short talk to lead 
one's thought to God’s omnipotent pow'er, matchless love and 
exhaustless grace eager to be poured out upon His waiting 
people, then intercession—vital, power releasing, wonder 
working, united intercession that sets God to work according 
to His promise, “ If ye ask^ I will do?'' Is your mission meet¬ 
ing this kind ? If not, will you pray God to make it so ? 

(2) By having Schools of Prayer.—After the summer Con¬ 
ferences on Evangelism at Kuling and Peitaiho last summer a 
“ School of Prayer ’’ was started in each place. The object was 
to really enter into a school of prayer with Jesus Christ as the 
teacher; using Andrew Murray’s “With Christ in the School of 
Prayer” as a text book; studying one chapter a day and 
praying that each member of the school might become an inter¬ 
cessor after God’s own heart. A Shanghai book-store sold one 
hundred copies of the text book in three days. Weekly meet¬ 
ings for united study and intercession followed at Kuling with 
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sucli blessing- and helpfulness that some members conveyed 
the idea to their Mission stations upon their return. Would it 
be possible to choose some one mouth of the coming year in 
which as a Mission you would concentrate on such a study and 
practice of prayer in whatever way is most suited to your needs. 

How can we promote intercession in the Chiue.se Church ? 

(1) By praying more with the Chinese.—We pray for them 
but we do not pray enough wiih them in smaller groups or 
individually. One cannot help but feel in reading the record 
of His life that one way the greatest of all teachers taught 
His disciples to pray was by praying with them. 

(2) By such instruction of Church members regarding 
the importance, power and place of intercession that spon¬ 
taneously neighborhood prayer groups will be formed which will 
become the life blood of the Church, the inspiration of the 
pastor and the life saving station of the community. 

I know of such a circle that has this last 3^ear revived a 
dead church and made it a living member of the body of 
Christ. 

(3) A Monthly Day of Intercession.—Twelve days out of 
three hundred and sixty-five devoted to the greatest, most 
effectual work of the Church. Is it too much ? “And He spent 
the night in prayer unto God.” Not every member of the 
church could stop his work and go to the church to pray but 
he could make it a day of prayer. But some could. I know^ 
of a place when once a month every missionary puts aside 
every olher kind of work to concentrate upon intercession for 
the day. Workers come in from other centers; the schools 
close and missionaries and Chinese unite in intercession for 
the releasing of God’s power. Would such a day pay in your 
station? “The greatest of all time savers is intercession.” 
Oh ! what might not be wrought by God in this laud if a 
passion for China’s salvation and spiritual awakening swept 
over the Chinese Church and the missionary body like a 
KOEKST FIRK ! 
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The Scout /Movement in China. 

G, S. F. KEMP. 

of the Council, Bo}- Scouts Association of China. 

To anyone who appreciates the tremendous 
value from a physical, intellectual, and moral 
point of view of the Boy Scout Movement, 
originated in England by Sir R. S. S. Baden 
Powell, it is surprising that earlier efforts 
were not made to let the boys of China 
share in the benefits of this epoch-making 
movement. In Great Britain, America, and 
in European countries tlie idea was greatly appreciated, and 
scout organisations sprang up rapidly, but it was not until the 
Spring of 1913 tliat an organisation was formed to spread tlie 
movement in China, although it is only fair to say that one or 
two individual and isolated troops of Scouts had been formed 
among the boys of certain missionary institutions. 

The Chinese Boy Scouts’ Association ( 4 * $ a T 
was established with the expressed purpose of spreading the 
scouting idea throughout the country, and although the 
Association has been working quietly and within a limited area 
it has always kept in view tlie object of making the movement 
a national one. During the week of Olympic Games held in 
Shanghai in May an enthusiastic meeting of people interested 
in the ]\lovcmcnt was held under the chairmanship of I\Tr. 
Chun Mung-yew, the President of the Association, and it was 
decided to recognise the gathering as the first meeting of tlie 
national Boy Scouts Association oj China^ and that the original 
Chinese Boy Scouts Association sliould be recognised as tlie 
(National) Boy Scouts Association of China after at least six 
representatives of the great cities of China had been added 
to the already existing Council. 

It was in April, 1913, when a small band of enihnsiasts got 
together at the Municipal Public School for Chinese, vSliaiighai, 
and formed themselves into an association which for a while 
contented itself with the oversight of a single troop of scouts 
formed from among the boys of the school. During the 
hot Summer months of this memorable year, ivlien rebel and 
government troops were fighting in and around Shanghai, this 
First Shanghai Troop of Chinese Boy Scouts fully justified 
its existence. The wounded were succoured, the dead buried, 
and refugees wove fed and led 10 places of satoty. At the 
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conuluslan ut the rebellion seven members of the Troop receivetl 
the medal of the Red Cross Society. 

The next troop to be formed under the auspice.s of the 
Association was one in connection with the Y. M. C. A., the 
officials of which had taken an interest in the movement from 
the start. O'heu a third troop was formed in connection with 
St.John’s University, a fourth at the Shanghai Baptist College, 
and a fifth among Ihe boys of the St. John’s Y. M. C. A. School. 
’Mention must also be made of two troops formed in Canton in 
1914 in connection with the Kwantung Academy. Since the 
Scout Rally which took place on May 19th, in which all the 
Shanghai scouts and a patrol from Canto)t took part, the affilia¬ 
tion has taken place of ti oops in connection with the Griffith John 
College, Hankow, and the Bfllis Kadoorie School for Chinese 
in Shanghai, and permission has been readily granted for the 
establishment of troops at the Fiitan College, Siccavvei, and at 
other schools in Shanghai. A training school for scoutmasters 
in Shanghai has been doing useful work for several months. 

The Far Eastern Olympic Games helped to bring the As¬ 
sociation into a prominence unsought by the members, and as 
a result of the Scout Rally held during the week of Olympic 
Games the Scout Movemeuf in this country received a great 
impetus, so great, in fact, that the executive officers of the 
Boy Scouts Association of China have difficulty in coping with 
the work of organising new troops and supplying information 
to those whose interest has been aroinsed. 

The Association has so far been exceptionally fortunate in 
being able to command the .services of some very 6ne men will¬ 
ing to take up tlie exacting duties of scoutmaster. It is of the 
utmost importance that great care and discretion be used in the 
selection of men for this position. The success of the Scout 
Movement depend.? almost entirely on the integrity of the scout¬ 
masters and assistant scoiitma,sters; unscrupulous notoriety- 
seeking persons should be rigorously excluded. Sir Robert 
Badeu-Powell bas recognized tlie impoitauce of this point, and 
insists on a careful examination of each applicant before per¬ 
sonally issuing a warrant. Although the Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion of China does not follow the lead of the parent organisation 
in every detail, yet in this point it is to be hoped that strict 
adherence will be observed. 

The Executive Coinmitlee of the Association has issued 
tentatively a handbook in which the general principles, 
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ory;anisalioii, rauks, ruks and lists ol badga-s aie mentioned. 
This booklet, known as the PolirVy Organisalion a)ii^ Rules 
of tbe Boy Scouts Association of China may be had of the 
Secretary, 35, Bllgiu Road, Shanghai. 


Our Book Table 

“ The Vitae Forces ok Chrtstianitv and Iseam.” Six Simlies by mis¬ 
sionaries io Moslems, ivilh an introduction by the Rev. S. I^I. Zwemer, 
D.D., and a concluding study by Professor Duncan iMACDONAr.D, D.D. 
Published by Humphrey Milford, London, on behalf of the Continua- 
iion Committee of the World Missionary Confereme, Oxford I'nrrcr- 
siiy Press, igiy. Price jjb net. 

All except one of these papers were published originally 
in the International Review of Mi.ssions. They are written in 
answer to the six following questions ■. “(1) In your contact with 

Moslems, what have yon found to be the eleiuent.s in their failli 
which are really vital; i,e., which are genuinely prized as a re¬ 
ligious help and consolation, or which lend to influence character and 
conduct? (2) Have you, on the other hand, found in individuals 
any dissatisfaction with their faith on specific points? (3) Which 
elements in the Christian Go.spel and the Christian life have you 
found to possess the greatest power of appeal? (4) Which elements 
in Christianity awaken most opposition or create most difficulty? 
(5) What elements in Islam present points of contact with Chris¬ 
tianity, and may be used by tlie teacher as a foundation on which 
to build? (6) Has your contact with Moslems shed any fresh 
light on the New Testament, or enlarged or altered your under¬ 
standing of what is most vital and essential in the Christian 
faith?” 

The list of writers include experienced missionaries to Moslems 
in Zanzibar, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India and Sumatra ; there are 
three Britishers, three Americans, one German and one Indian. 
Their able papers really give one photographs of life rather than 
dead statistics which one usually gets in answer to a queslionaire. 
This questiouaire was prepared and used in a model way: most 
vital questions were a.sked, there were very few questions in the 
list, and the answers of those to \Adiom the questionaires were sent 
have been given to the public instead of a mere digest by the 
sender. The book is unique in its method of production, in it.s 
value and in its readableness. It is well and ably written, thor¬ 
oughly indexed, well printed and firmly bound. It i.s a genuine 
contribution to the science of missions and a model in book making. 
It should be read, marked and inwardly digested by the few 
workers in China who are striving to win the Moslems and by the 
many who ought to be attempting to do so, as well as by all who 
are trying to produce an apologetic which will win Chinese. A 
similar book in answer to similar questions written by a half dozen 
of the ablest missionaries in China would put into our bauds 
material which would add to the efficiency of all workers in this 
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coiinlry. One does iiol dure to begin to (juote from this book be¬ 
cause one would soon select too much material to include in a 
review. The only adverse criticism the reviewer can pass on the 
book is that some of the Arabic words which have not been trans¬ 
lated should have been translated. 

W. B. P. 


“Booi'H or Hankow,” By W. Arthor TAtcnEri,, IM.R.C.S,, T.R.C.P, 

{London, Charles II, Kelly'), $1.50 

The first thing that a modern book-buyer asks of a biography 
is; “Is it interesting?” And the second; “Is it fair and 
accurate? ’’ And perhaps, thirdly, will come in questions of 
literary style. 

Dr. Robert T. Booth of Hankow was himself a most interest¬ 
ing personality, whether as schoolboy, student or missionary; 
physician, surgeon or friend ; whether in his occasional recreations, 
or his deeds of dramatic heroism. And his friend and successor at 
the Hodge Memorial Ho.spital, Dr. Tatchell, has written about him 
interestingly. 

To those who knew Dr. Booth intimately his record will read 
as an accurate piece of portraiture. With one sentence the reviewer 
would venture to disagree, namely that he “was never a distinct 
speaker of Chinese, owing to his Irish brogue.” Why' should not 
a trace of Irish brogue (or of Scotch burr, for the matter of that) be 
an improvement on ordinary Chinese, adding piquancy and flavour 
thereto? Also, in a sentence on the Revolution there is a little 
leaning to the local Chinese view of things. P'or we read of “ the 
great Mancliu Parasite which has been drinking China’s best blood 
for nearly three centuries ; ” when, as a fact, each foreign dynasty 
has first infused new stamina into China, and only in years of 
decadence has been of baneful influence. The “great parasite,” 
from the days of Confucius onwards, as chronicled in the ^ 
has been the grasp-all-oue-can-get Mandarin System, which no 
foreign dynasty has succeeded in reforming. That parasite yet 
remains to be dealt with. But such a sentence does not affect the 
vivid portraiture of a robu.st and eventful life. 

Then, considering the fact that the book before us (as few 
readers would guess) was written in snatches at night, after days 
of strenuous medical work, the style is admirable indeed. 

W. A. C. 


Handbook of Business Training, JVilh special reference to Systems in 
Use in China, By Chow Shi-san of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. School 
of Commerce, Shanghai. jiS pp. and appendix. Comrnerciat Press, 
publishers. 

As a reference book upon business technique in Chiua, thi.s is 
the best of its kind. Some of the information w'hich it contains is 
not to be found in any other book. The subjects of banking, in¬ 
surance, shipping, and customs notably reflect the author’s long 
business experience,—a type of research of incomparable value in 
a work of this sort. 
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As ihe text, of a course in Chinese Business MeUiods, il would 
prubalrly be found salisfaclory. It uiiglil even be used in a cou- 
vei'salioiial course on the EletiieuLs of Conimerce iu the Erst year of 
an English Commercial School; though the style of the book might 
at time.s be found too ponderous for immature students or beginners 
in the language. 

There is certainly a need for such a text book as this ; but as 
is also the case with a treatise on Irnsiness administration, it is 
extremely difficult to select suitable subject-matter. It must, of 
course, touch on banking, insuiaauce, transportation, public finance, 
accounts, correspondence, and economics. Now iu Commercial 
Middle Schools each of these subjects is touched upon in the first 
year of the cour.se iu either business arithmetic or bookkeeping ; 
and they are again taken up iu the advanced years and given 
exhaustive treatment as full-course sulijects. Difficulty necessarily 
arises when the attemjrt is made to select .somewhat coherent 
material ’which will not fall naturally into full-course subjects, or 
which can profitably be taught twice or thrice over. In dealing 
with the.se technical diffiulties Mr. Chow .seems withal to have 
succeeded admirably. 

R. 0 . Hall. 


LtJC'i'UREs ON Sunday vSchool tVoRx, By Rev. Jamks B. WKa.sTKH, Shany- 
hai Baptist. Theological Scuiinaiy, Published by Ihc China Sunday 
School Uiiiou, 

Ten lectures delivered lo the students at the above iiislitutiou, 
based not on preconceived notions of how Sunday School work 
ought to be done iu China because it happens to be done in a cer¬ 
tain way iu the West, but the outcome of personal study and work 
iu China itself. The lectures deal with such subjects as The 
Relation of the Sunday School to the National and Religious Rife 
of China, The Pastor’s Responsibility, The Pastor’s Helpers, The 
General Principles of Teaching, Sunday School Organization, The 
Various Departments in the School, and a Historical Sketch of 
Sunday Schools from the earliest periods. All the lectures are 
sane, suggestive, practical and up-to-date, and the students who 
had the privilege of listening to them must have gained enormous 
help for their future work. Now that this important phase of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise is beginning to find it.s due and proper place iu 
the life of the Church, these lectures will be found invaluable, and 
W’e most heartily commend them as the best we know of for the 
purpose of ensuring guidance, inspiration, tact and efficiency. 

Sekk. 


Through the Cath.s into the Cixv. Jllcmorials nj Stewart (o/i/ Kate 
McKee, Martyred inissiojiarics of the China Inland Mission. By 
ISABEf.EA C. MacLeod Campbell. Morgan and Scoli Ld., 12 Pater¬ 
noster Buildings, London, E.C., if- net. 

This is a small volume of twenty-nine pages with a very brief 
Preface and short Introduction. From the Preface we learn that 
the main rea.son for issuing the book is to increase the interest of a 
story entitled, ‘ The Worth of a Soul ’ which appeared quite a few 
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years ago in Chimin's Mil!ions. In re-telling that story the outstand¬ 
ing incidents in the careers of the missionaries mentioned are given. 
The ‘ Story ’ referred to has to do with a very definite answer to 
prayer for guidance on the part of Mr. Ste wart McKee whereby a 
poor old beggar, who liad been seeking- to hear about the Gospel 
for twelve years, entered into rest. 

There are qnotation.s made from the writings of Marshall 
Broomhall, Ksq., B.A., and Pastor D. J. Finlays of Glasgow gives a 
short account of the work of grace in that city in the year 1882 in 
which year »Stewart McKee was converted. 

The three short chapters into which the book is divided are:— 
Hotv I first met Stewart and Kate iMcKee, The leading of the Ford 
and The last days in Ta-T‘ung. The only fault we have to find 
with the writer is that the book is far too brief. 

W. M. C. 


CAU-tNOAR or Biimn Prssons i'or Dicvottonai. RrAurNO or Stcdv. 

Presbyicriayt Ilfission /*rt’ss. So CetHs. 

This Calendar gives the Bible readings in chronological order 
and ill harmony, so tliat the various statements relating to the 
same thing mostly come together in the le.s.son. In the Appendix 
brief explanations are given and an outline of history to the 
present time, whilst there is an Index giving the lessons in their 
liistorical order. Au interesting feature in the Calendar is lluit it 
has grown for many years past in the daily readings of the veteran 
compiler, Rev. Charles Leaman. As ideas grew they shaped them¬ 
selves into their present form and this without any .special lalionr 
or preconceived plan. But it w^as thought that what had been so 
useful in bis own reading miglit help others who desire a plan and 
have no time to make one for themselves. Should it be felt that 
something of the kind would be useful to our Chinese Chri.slians 
this can he ca.siiy ])nt in slmpe for tlieni. Those who can read 
Thiglish might lielpfiillv follow this plan. 


JoRN Wfr.f.lAMS, riTO BHU’iiiunnKR, I'y Rastt. M Ai'nnws, M.A. EdUor oj 

ihe L. M. .S', rubfished by ihr Oxford toiO'rrsily Press. Price 2l~ net. 

A book of 292 pages, nith .seme bcaiUifnl illustrations. Mr. 
Mathews has won world-wide fame through his previous works, 
more c.spccially “ Idviugstone the Pathfinder ” and “ Gi'catheart of 
Papua” (James Chalmers). We found it impo.ssible to put down 
this book until we had read every word of it, and were sorry that 
there was no more to read. It read.s like a poem. The main facts 
in the life of the great missionary, the Martyr of Erromanga, are 
given with a vividness and clearness that fascinate. Was there 
ever a life tnore full of stirring events, deeper devotion, unreserved 
consecration, and strange cliarm? W^e open wide the door of 
welcome to this unique I>ook, It is a story (hat will live as a frag¬ 
rant memory in all hearts that stnd\- this book, 


ShKR. 
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Pakhoi Mission HoseiTAi, Disphnsatory. ContpUcd Nkvii.lk Brad- 
r.EV, M.B., Ji.Ch., and C. G. S. Baronsi eather, M.A., M.B., BB.B , 
Pnhlishcd af the C.M S. Press, Pakhoi, S. China, jgi-t. Price cents. 

This liand3’ booklet containing the fontnilae of well-known 
hospital stock mixtures, has been compiled especially" for Chinese 
medical students and physicians, but as the exigencies of missionary 
life in China force many lay missionaries who have received a 
certain amount of medical training to undertake dispensary work, 
the booklet may be serviceable to them also as a considerable 
niimlier of the prescriptions are for simple and easily recognised 
ailments. 


TX PREPARATION, 

Chrhiian Litcralure Society : 

IJfe of Lord Lister. 

Commandnients of Jesus, by Dr. Horton, 
Roland Allen’s “Mission Method.s,’' 

Passion for Souls, by Dr. Hallenbcck. 

Deeper Truths Series of Tracts. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Report of The China /igency of the British and Foreign Bitde Society for the 
year ending December jest, /p/.;. 

As in former years this Report gives a .state,smanlike view of the larger 
situation, presents encouraging figures, and in the selection from the corres¬ 
pondence with the many workers in clirirge of distribution gives us many 
graphic details reminding us that God Vs Word is living and that the entrance 
of that Word giveth light. The following brief statistical summary of the 
year’s work will show how great a demand there has been for the Scriptures, 
and with what measure of success that demand has been met:—5 New transla¬ 
tions received for publication; 6 Versions being translated or revi.sed; 3,425,102 
Bibles, Testaments and portions printed; 2,433,899 voliunes issued ; 2,659,839 
volumes circulated: 365 Colporteurs wholly or partially employed and 30 
Bible-women employed. 

Aminat Report for year /p/y of the International Friends Institute, Chung¬ 
king, West China. 

This beautifully illustrated Report describes the operations of a unique 
Institute which was started five years ago by the Friends Foreign Mis.sion 
Association, London, England. The idea arose out of a de.sire to help die 
merchant class in the largest commercial centre of We.sl China, by bringing 
Chinese and foreigners into closer contact wdth each other, and creating a 
more friendly and cordial feeling between the two; and also to liring pro¬ 
minently before raercbanls the value to themselves and to their c.onntrj" of 
true Christianity; and to emphasize those vital principles which underlie the 
civilization of the West. 

Annual Report of the Young Men's Christian Associations of China, publish¬ 
ed by the National Committee, 3 and 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

Should any of our readers not have received this liandsomely got up 
report we would strongly advise them writing to the above addiess for a eopj. 
We congratulate the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China on the 
strength of their organization, the excellence of their equipment and the 
encouraging spiritual results. The large staff of workers all oyer China have 
identified themselves wnth every forward movement for the uplift of China, 
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Second Annual Report of the Shanghai Mission to Ricksha Men, jgi4-1^1^. 

Remarkable results are recorded in the Report before us of an exception¬ 
ally well directed work sytnpathically carried on amongst a hitherto neglect¬ 
ed class. We are glad to note that the Church membership consists of 35 
carefully tested men and women, who give many evidences of their sincerity 
by self denial and efforts to bring to others the knowledge they have received ; 
200 are enrolled as ‘ enquirers,’ and are under special instruction and observa¬ 
tion. In February, a branch hall was opened in Kashing Road, in the eastern 
district w'liere it is estimated about 10,000 rick.sha coolies az-e congregated. 
It is the first experience these men have had of any interest in their welfare 
being shown them, and they respond wonderfully to it. The building is 
nightly packed with eager listeners. Further particulars may be had on 
application to the Founder and Honorary Director, Mr. George Matheson, 
la, Jinkee Road, t>hanghai. 

Prospectus of the Cinting College, The Union College for IVomen in the 
Yangtze Valley— 

The Annual Register and Report of the Shantung Christian University, 
Shantung, China, /915. 

Report of First Annual Convention on the Education of the Slind and the 
Deaf of the Far East, Pyengyang, Korea. 
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A COKKKCTION. 

To the Editor of 

“Tim Chinksh Rrcordrr." 

Dkar Sir : Allow me to point 
out an error in the Recordkr, 
May issue. It contains two pic¬ 
tures which have to do wdth 
the famous general Yo Fei g- 
but the dates given are not 
the right ones. 650-684 was 
the time of the reign of Kao 
Tsung^, T'ang Dynasty ; another 
Kao 'Jsung, of the Southern 
Sung Dynasty, reigned from 
1127-1163, and in his titne Yo- 
Fei was general. Dr. Faber’.s 
Chronological Handbook men¬ 
tions him first under 1129, and 
Ts‘in Kwei ^ under 1130. 

Yo Fei and his son were 
murdered by him in 1141, and 
it may be possible that the 
tombs on the first picture are 
those of these two men. 

Respectfully yours, 

If. Witt, 

Changsha, 


HOUSE SCREENS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : I was interested 
in reading Dr. Dobson’s article on 
house screeirs in the April num¬ 
ber of The Chinese Recorder. 
I trust I shall not be considered 
impertinent if I offer a criticism 
or two. 

Most of the suggestions are 
very good but I think there was 
a .serious error as to one or 
two points. The most important 
thing about screen wire is the 
.size of the mesh. Twelve or 
fourteen me.she.s to the inch is 
entirely too coarse. It will let 
any number of the .smaller mos¬ 
quitoes through. Screen wdre 
should have at least eighteen 
meshes to the inch for any part 
of China that I am familiar with. 

The suggestion to nail the 
frames in between the glass 
windows and the shutters is all 
right if you have French or 
casement windows. But where 
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there are sliding windows the 
glass cannot be washed without 
going to the trouble of removing 
the screens for each washing. 
It seems to me a better sugges¬ 
tion is to put the frames on 
hinges. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Chas. S. Skttlkmeykr. 

Nanking. 


bui^lock’s progressive 

EXERCISES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In his reference 
to the late Professor Bullock’s 
“ Progressive Exercises in the 
Chinese Written Language” in 
the April issue of “ The Recor¬ 
der ’ ’ Mr. Pettus certainly does 
not do justice to the author’s 
intention nor I think to his 
achievement in the second edition 
of the book. Mr. Pettus’s criti¬ 
cism apparently refers to the first 
edition. The second is revised 
to meet just such a criticism, 
with reference to which Professor 
Bullock said in his introduction : 

I therefore determined that in the 
next edition, without destroying the 
general plau and character of the 
■work, I would as far as possible suli- 
stitute or introduce longer passages. 
The attempt to do this has proved a 
much more serious task tbau I had 
anticipated and has involved the 
entire re-casting of more than half 
the book. 

In the newer edition longer 
passages may be said to begin at 
Exercise i6 and increase there¬ 
after. The number of exercise.s 
are 83. The book is an excellent 
introduction to Chinese idiom. 

Yours truly, 

T. W. Dougea,s James. 
Ceaochowpo, 


A REPLY. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir ; I am very glad 
that Mr. James has called atten¬ 
tion to the second edition of 
Bullock’s “ Progressive Exerci¬ 
ses in the Chinese Written Lan¬ 
guage.” lu the April issue of 
The Recorder I reviewed the 
first edition. I had not seen the 
second edition. I have secured 
it and examined it carefully. 

The second edition is an im¬ 
provement over the first, but 
unfortunately Professor Bullock 
was not thorough-going enough 
in following the advice of the 
friend who, he slates, told him 
“ that he thought students found 
it very wearisome to toil through 
the vast number of unconnected 
sentences that these exercises con¬ 
tained.’’ He has improved the 
book by recasting half of it and 
giving connected discourse in¬ 
stead of isolated senteuces. Un¬ 
fortunately the other half remains 
as it was. 

This book is evidently written 
for students who know nothing 
about Chinese and who take this 
book as the one on which they 
begin the study of the language. 
Fortunately, most of the mission¬ 
ary students of the language in 
China postpone the study of the 
literary language until they have 
had a year or more in study of 
the colloquial. I believe that 
Bailer’s “ Wenli Lessons” is 
better for beginning the study of 
Wenli, because Mr. Bailer either 
knew from experience or learned 
from wise friends before he pre¬ 
pared the book in the first place, 
that it is more profitable to study 
long passages than a vast number 
of unconnected senteuces. 

Yours truly, 

Wm. B, Pettds. 

Shanghai, 
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EXACl' BIBLICAL TRANSLATION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chine.sk Recorder.’’ 

Dear Sir : I am sorry to seem 
contentious, but in the interests 
of such an important matter as 
exact Biblical translation, I 
must support Bishop Norris’ 
criticism against Mr. Bailer’s 
very unsatisfactory explanation. 

I would only suggest that he 
should drop as superfluous 
and not in the text. 

As again.st the statement that 
there is no “answer’’ here in 
the English sense of the word, 
so that lsl« would be irrele¬ 
vant,’’ L would also state an 
authority “ airoKp^vojiai like the 
Hebrew ‘ anah,’ means to take 
up speech, and that in connec¬ 
tion with some given occasion to 
which what is said is understood 
to refer by way of rejoinder.’’ 
Mr. Bailer’s references are un¬ 
fortunate, two of them, i Sam. 
xx^ 15 and xxli. i, are probab¬ 
ly quoted wrongly as they have 
no connection with the point, 
but the others meet the conditions 
expressed above, which disposes 
of the charge of irrelevancy. 
Moreover the R. V. mandarin 
is inconsistent. In a precisely 
similar case, so far as the Greek 
is concerned, but in which 
according to Mr. Bailer’s view 
(though I do not allow it) [h 1 ^ 
might be regarded as irrelevant, 
it is given, see Matt. xi. 25. 

Possibly this may be regarded 
by some as a small matter, but 
it is most important in view of 
the principle involved. The duty 
of a translator is to faithfully set 
forth the whole content of the 
original, and not to exercise his 
judgment as to whether it is 
irrelevant or not. The R. V., 
excellent as it is, is marred in 
places by the tendency to trans¬ 
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late in accordance with some in¬ 
terpretation of a passage, rather 
than to give a faithful translation 
of the original. The objection 
to this is obviou.s. 

In conclusion let me give two 
passages as illustrating this line. 

Matt. vii. 6. By the sub¬ 
stitution of “chu,’’ swine, in 
place of the pronoun in the 
original, the meaning, as brought 
out by a consideration of the 
structure of the passage, is en¬ 
tirely changed. Matt. xvi. 28. 
Here, “ shall not taste of death 
until (ewf) they .see,’’ is given 
as “before they die (taste of 
death) shall certainly see,” an 
altogether different statement. 
Now it is quite evident that an 
interpretation, and that without 
doubt an erroneous one, in the 
minds of the translators, was 
responsible for this translation. 
The result is appalling. It com¬ 
mits our lyord to a statement 
manifestly incorrect, creates a 
difficulty for which some plaus¬ 
ible explanation must be found, 
and makes a correct exposition 
of the passage an impossibility. 
The need for care and exactitude 
need not be emphasized. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. Curtis Waters. 


MISSIONARIES AND POLITICS. 
To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I enclose a clipping 
from a Pittsburg newspaper being 
an Associated Press Cable which 
would naturally be printed in all 
important home papers. 

U. S, I3 ASKED To intervene. 

Jap. Agj^ression in China, Danger 
to America, Declare Missionaries, 
[By Associated Press Cable.] 

Peking, April 17.—Intervention by 
the United States in the negotiations 
now proceeding between. China and 
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Japan is recouitnended to President 
Wilson in the appeal recently sent 
to him by American missionaries 
in this country. The message was 
5,000 words long and was forwarded 
to Washington by cable. It char¬ 
acterized the Japanese demands on 
China as acts of aggression, such as 
eventually will present a menace to 
the United States. Recalling the 
fact that the Japanese have at present 
in this country double their usual 
quota of troops, amounting to 60,000 
men, the missionaries urge that Japan 
be nolilied that the excess of troops 
should be removed. 

The petition asks President Wilson 
to demand of China, and not of Japan, 
American participation in the con¬ 
ference now under way. It is sug¬ 
gested that Great Britain and other 
nations be invited to participate. 

Declaring that “we wish it under¬ 
stood that we are not partisans,” the 
mcs.sage denounces “ Japanese aggres¬ 
sion ” as “a danger not only to 
China, but eventually to America,” 
and adds: “Shall we go on forever 
being fooled by fair speeches made 
at full dress banquets at the Japanese 
capital.” 

It seems to your corresponcl- 
eut that such tbiugs as this 
conceru the whole missionary 
body in China, and to some of 
us at least, it appears to place 
the missiouary body in a false 
light. It is hardly consonant 
with our position as messengers 
of the Gospel to be iuterferiug 
in the political policies of any 
country, and especially consider¬ 
ing our position in China as for¬ 
eigners who are allowed freedom 
of movement and the privilege 
of exercising our ministry solely 
upon the grounds that this is 
our sole reason for being here at 
alt. 

No matter how deeply we may 
deplore the political misfortunes 
of the country or how anxious 
we may be to alleviate her 
miseries, it nevertheless seems 
unbecoming to indulge in any 
such arraignment of a power 
with which China may be in 
negotiation as that contained in 
the article referred to. Nor does 


it seem becoming for us who 
have come out from America 
as messeugers of the Prince of 
Peace to be suggesting to our 
r /esideut what course of action 
he should pursue in dealing with 
a purely political problem. Shall 
we disregard the effect that such 
actiou.s may have upon our 
brethren who are laboring in 
Japan for the same cause as we 
are here in Cliina? And after 
all is said, will any such article 
as this help the cause of China 
politically? China undoubtedly 
has the sincere sympathy of 
every missionary laboring with¬ 
in her borders, but we should, 
before giving such vehemeut 
expression to it, consider our 
calling as servaut.« of Christ and 
avoid any action which tends 
to stir up the enmity of those 
among whom our brethren are 
laboring, or bring embarrassment 
upon the leaders of the country 
in which we live, or upon tbo,se 
of the land from which we 
come. With the hope that the 
missionary body as a whole may 
escape the responsibility for any 
such hasty and ill considered 
action, I am 

Yours truly, 

J. M. B. Gill. 

Shanghai. 

THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 

Jo the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In a lecture given 
by the Rev. Professor Adam 
C. Welsh, D.D., Theological De¬ 
partment, Edinburgh, we read, 
“During recent years there has 
appeared in Old Testament criti¬ 
cism, a change of attitude. To 
speak broadly, meu are not mere¬ 
ly questioning some of the results 
arrived at, but revising certain 
of the canons set up, by the 
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school which passes under the 
name of Wellhausen. The Well- 
hausen theory was framed under 
the influence of certain dominant 
conceptions as to the origin and 
growth of religion which were 
then current. In part it owed 
its success to the simple fact 
that it thus fell in with the 
Zeitgeist. Evolution w^as in the 
air, and the theory seemed to 
apply evolution to the develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrew religion. 
But evolution with laws bor¬ 
rowed from the physical order 
is apt to blunder badly when it 
is applied to religion at all, and 
especially to blunder when it is 
applied to the Hebrew religion 
which gives so large a .space to 
prophecy. For the prophets 
claimed and exercised the right 
to stand out from the natural 
course of development. But the 
theory submitted the prophets 
to a scheme of evolution which 
had not been patient enough to 
learn the laws of development 
of religion from religion itself.” 

This testimony is all the more 
w’eighty because of its measured 
language. There is no denial 
of evolution as such, but it is 
pointed out that it is apt to 
blunder badly w'hen applied out¬ 
side of the physical order. 
Evolution is strictly .speaking a 
biological term relating to what 
has life, so that the word 
development has been used of 
the theory of progress in reli¬ 
gious and moral ideas. 

Accepting the statements of 
experts, there are facts concern¬ 
ing living organisms which are 
satisfactorily explained by some 
theory of the evolution of the 
simpler into the more complex. 
Such are the existence of what are 
known as ‘ Vestiges’. ” Strewn 
along the path of evolutionary 
change are left derelict organs 
known as vestigial. Such for 


instance are the vestigial hind- 
limbs in whales . .the much 
reduced wing iu flightless birds.” 
Now it is according to the true 
order of science, as has been 
pointed out from the days of 
Bacon onwards, to admit the 
truth of a theory based upon 
previously ascertained facts. 
But it is equally contrary to 
.science to maintain a theory 
where there are no such facts. 
While, then, we may admit the 
truth of evolution iu the physical 
realm, we must deny its opera¬ 
tion iu the moral realm where 
there are no sufficient facts to 
uphold it. Now it is of the 
moral history of man that the 
B’ble especially treats. How 
can any theor}' of evolution 
furnish the key to its meaning, 
when the very subject of which 
it treats is not amenable to any 
such theory? What the Bible 
of the thorough going evolution¬ 
ist is made to teach us is that 
there is no fall but as ' a stage 
of growth.’ But what the Bible 
actually teaches is human failure 
and Divine activity, and over¬ 
ruling of that failure. (C. 
Morgan) Where there is moral 
progress it is due to revelation 
from above and not to evolution 
from below. The evolutionist 
with the aid of the Name theory 
and his doctrine of development 
tends to turn the Bible upside 
down, to put the prophets be¬ 
fore the law, ruling out the 
patriarchs as eponymous myths. 
But the archaeologists say “the 
history of civilization Is found to 
be only partially that of the 
evolutionary theory of early 
Israelite history, but very exactly 
that of the Biblical narrative.” 
(Prof. M. Kyle) “The whole 
application of a supposed law 
of evolution to the religious and 
secular history of the aucient 
Oriental world is founded on 
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what vve now know to have 
been a huge mistake.” (Prof. 
Sayce) “Wherever evidence 
exists with the rarest exceptions 
the hi.story of religion among 
men is a history of degeneration, 
and the development of a few 
Western nations in inventions and 
in civilization during recent cen¬ 
turies should not blind u.s to the 
fact that among the vast majority 
of nations the hi.stor5^ of mau- 
ners and civilisation is a history 
of degeneration.” (Sir W. Ram¬ 
say). Even Dr. A. Russell 
Wallace, co-discoverer with Dar¬ 
win of the theory of Natural 
Selection, the last person one 
would expect .such a te.stimony 
from, latterly said, “There has 
been no advance either in in¬ 
tellect or morals from the days 
of the earliest Egyptians and 
Syrians down to the keel-laying 
of the latest dreadnought-” 
These are the testimonies of 
6 rst rate men with a first hand 
knowledge of the facts. They 
show that the Bible view of 
humanity is after all the true 
one, The application of an 
evolutionary theory to the Bible, 
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not being the key that fits the 
lock, tends to undermine belief 
in the Bible and in undermining 
it, to undermine assent to the 
moral .standards which it sets up. 
And the result is that we are 
witnessing a return to barbarous 
practices by those whose superior 
though misapplied learning led 
men to expect far other conduct 
from them. Wrong application 
of a theory that may be admitted 
to be true enough in its own 
sphere, is resulting as it always 
does in .seriously w’rong con¬ 
duct. A consideration therefore 
of how far we may go in admit¬ 
tance of the truth of evolution 
without disloyalty to the Bible is 
of importance ; moreover, the in¬ 
creasing recognition of the limits 
of evolution promises well for the 
immediate future as regards a 
return to faith. And I gather 
that such a return has been 
already noticed in the very 
country wdiicli led in departure 
therefrom. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. Madei^RV. 

Ts'ingchowfv. 


Missionary News 


Vacation Course for Missionaries. 

The Board of Study for the 
preparation of missionaries is 
arranging for a vacation course 
of sp>ecialized missionary study, 
to be held during the mouth of 
August, in Cambridge. The sub¬ 
jects to be treated are : Anthro¬ 
pology, Buddhism, Educational 
Psychology and Method, General 
Introduction to the Study of 
Eauguages, Hinduism, History 
of Missions, Islam, Manuscripts, 
their discovery and decipher¬ 
ment, Missionary Methods, Pho¬ 


netics, treated from the stand¬ 
point of the Eastern languages, 
Primitive Sociology, Religions 
of China and Korea. Further 
particulars may be obtained 
from The Secretary, 2, Church 
Crescent, Muswell Hill, Eon- 
don, N. 

The Executive Committee is 
prepared to consider confiden¬ 
tially a limited number of cases 
in which deserving students are 
unable to meet, in whole or in 
part, the cost of the vacation 
course. 
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The Federal Council of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Christ in 
China, Fourth Meeting. 

Since the year 1900, the vari¬ 
ous branches of the Presbyterian 
Church of Christ iu China have 
been discussing the feasibility 
aud desirability of a union of 
these several branches into one 
body. 

From 1902-1907 a representa¬ 
tive “ committee on Presbyterian 
Union” met four times to dis¬ 
cuss aud prepare plans for union. 
At its fourth meeting in 1907, 
the committee was dissolved and 
‘ ‘ The Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Church of Christ 
in China” was organized- This 
Council met again in 1909, and 
in 1914. At its meeting at 
Tsinanfu, in 1914, 29 delegates, 
representing 17 Presbyteries, 
were present (only two Presby¬ 
teries were unrepresented). After 
prolonged discussion the council 
resolved that the time had arrived 
for the formation of one General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Christ iu China, 
prepared a general statement of 
doctrine aud of organization for 
the proposed General Assembly, 
and arranged for the remitting 
of these to the several Pres¬ 
byteries throughout China, ask¬ 
ing them to report to the Federal 
Council meeting at Shanghai in 
May 1915. 

According to this arrangement 
the council met iu the church 
at 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
on Thursday, May 6, 1915. In 
the absence of the Moderator, 
Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., the 
opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. D, MacGillivray, 
D.D., who was later elected Mo¬ 
derator. Rev. Chang Pao Cli’u 
was re-elected Stated clerk, aud 
Rev. 0 . V. Armstrong, English 
clerk. Reports were received 


from twenty-three Presbyteries, 
of which only one was unfavor¬ 
able to the formation of a General 
Assembly. A committee was 
appointed to collate these reports, 
and report at a later sederunt. 
The Statistical Report Forms 
prepared by the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee were examined 
and approved for general use by 
the Presbyterian Churches in 
China. The treasurer’s accounts 
were audited aud certified cor¬ 
rect. Rev. J. M. Blaiu was elect¬ 
ed treasurer. 

The committee collating the 
remits from Presbyteries report¬ 
ed, submitting on the basis of 
these reports, the following find¬ 
ings 

1. The Presbyterian Church has for 
many years been organizing Pres¬ 
byteries, Synods, Federal Councils, 
and now the time has arrived to form 
a General Assembly. 

2. The purpose of this General As¬ 
sembly shall be;—to be the bond of 
faith, practice and discipline; and to 
be the representative of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in China in relation 
to other Churches, for the glory of 
God. 

3. The organization shall consist 
of member.s of Synods and Presbyte¬ 
ries who are sent as delegates, iu the 
proportion of two from each Pres¬ 
bytery, and two more if the church- 
members connected with a Presby^tery 
exceed 3,000. The officers .shall be 
a Moderator, Vice-moderator, Stated 
clerk, Temporary clerk, English cor¬ 
responding secretary, and treasurer. 
A quorum shall consist of twenty 
persons representing at least four 
Presbyteries. 

4. The General Assembly shall 
meet once iu two years, or once in 
three years (as hereafter decided by 
Presbyteries). A pro re nata meeting 
may be convened at the rer^uest of 
six members from as many Pres¬ 
byteries. 

5 The functions and powers of the 
General Assembly shall be ;— 

(a) To organize, divide, aud defiue 
the boundaries of Synods. 

(i) To decide remits regularly sent 
UP by Synods, 
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(<■) To define ilie doctrine and 
polity of the Church. 

(d) To decide all questions of dis¬ 
cipline relatiii}' to doctrine. 

6. That the Federal Council appoint 
a committee:— 

(1) To examine and compare the 
Creeds, Systems of Government, and 
Rules of Order at present used in the 
various Synods and Presbyteries ; and 
prepare a Book of Rules of Faith and 
Order for the General Assembly. 

(2) To remit to Syuods and Pres¬ 
byteries these revised Rules for con¬ 
sideration and report. 

(3) To request Synods and Pres- 
hyleries to make further suggestions 
to the Federal Council. 

(4) To take into consideration the 
best method of raising an endowment 
of $20,000.00 to provide for the ex¬ 
penses of the General Assembly. 

7. That there must be a three- 
fourths’ majority of all Presbyteries to 
make these the Rules of the Church. 

The following committee was 
appointed on the Book of Rules 
of Faith and Order ;—Reverends 
P. P'. Price, D.D., Nanking, 

Chairman ; T’uug-, Swatow; 

Li Heug Ch’uu, Shanghai; W. 
M. Hayes, D.D., Tsinan ; A. L. 
Warnshuis, Amoy, with the cor¬ 
responding alternates; Reverends 
J. C. Garritt, D.D., Nanking; 
J. C. Gibson, D.D., Swatow; 
Chang Pao Cli’n, Shanghai; Li 
Pen Ken, Peking; Hsie Chili 
Hsi, Ningpo. 

At 3.30 p.m. on Monday, May 
lOlh, the Conncil adjourned, to 
meet again next year, the ar¬ 
rangement of time and place be¬ 
ing left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


Report of Union Lurheran 
Conference. 

In giving a short account of 
the above named Conference 
permit me first to point to the 
fact that the Lutheran Church is 
a conservative and somewhat ex¬ 
clusive church. Especially is this 
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true of the American Lutheran 
church bodies. It is not so 
true of the Continental church, 
I believe, and yet German radic¬ 
alism is happily not so prevalent 
aud has not taken such deep 
root among the people as many 
are wont to think. 

This conservative tendency 
manifests itself no less in the 
church’s foreign mission work 
than in its home life. The 
cause of this conservative tend¬ 
ency must besought, I believe, 
in its body of confessions and 
its faithful adherence to them, 
rather than in national charac¬ 
teristics. The fact, however, 
that the Lutheran Church is 
made up of people of so many 
countries and tongues, who for 
centuries have lead a more or 
less exclusive national life, has 
certainly also tended to give 
it a conservative stamp. 

And yet the Lutheran Church 
has not been unaffected by the 
movements in the interest of co¬ 
operation, federation and union. 
This fact is most apparent in its 
foreign mission work. Of late 
Lutherans have taken part in 
world as well as in national 
mission conferences of an inter¬ 
denominational character. 

It is, however, within the 
.sphere of its own denomination 
that it has been active along the 
line.s of co-operalion and nnion,* 
and it will be within this .sphere 
that such activity will attain any 
substantial re.snlt.s for a long 
time to come. 

With regard to China, the de¬ 
sire to unite the scattered forces 
of the v'ariouH Lniheran Mis¬ 
sions was voiced even before the 
1907 Centenary Conference in 
Shanghai. But it was at this 
time that the idea of union work 
among Lutherans of Central 
China receiv'ed a new impulse 
and began to bear fruit. Six 
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years later the dedication of the 
Central China Union Uutherau 
Theological Seminary was cele¬ 
brated. A little later the pub¬ 
lication of a union church paper 
was begun. The founding of 
the above Institution has given 
a new impetus to the cause of 
union, and plans for union in 
other branches of work are 
being discus.sed. There are es¬ 
pecially four questions in which 
co-operation is earnestly desired 
at the present lime. They are : 
the preparation of a draft for a 
common liturgy arid a common 
church organization, co-opera¬ 
tion in literary work, and a 
union college. In order to 
discuss these questions a union 
conference of most of the Luth¬ 
eran Missions ill Central China 
was called. The Conference met 
at the Union Lutheran Semin¬ 
ary, Shekow, Hupeh, April 9-12. 
The following missions were 
represented. The Hange Synod 
Mission, the Norwegian Mis¬ 
sionary Society, the Finnish 
Missionary Society, the Ame¬ 
rican Lutheran Mission, the 
Augustaua Synod Mission, the 
Norwegian Synod Mission, and 
the Lutheran Free Church 
Mission. Rev. E. Arndt of a 
German Lutheran Mission in 
Hankow and Rev. W. Kastler of 
the German Church, Hankow, 
were also present. Altogether 
there were 14 delegates. Three 
other missions were invited but 
were unable to take part, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission, 
the Danish Lutheran Mission, 
Manchuria, and the Lutheran 
Brethren Mission. 

The Conference was rather in¬ 
formal in character. The chief 
aim was to meet and discuss 
matters in a general way, hoping 
to arrive at an agreement about 
fundamental principles, and the 
broad outlines along which the 


work might be further developed 
and completed in practical de¬ 
tail. It was, therefore, rather a 
surprise to the Conference to 
find, before it closed, that de¬ 
tailed drafts and elaborate reso¬ 
lutions in connection with the 
subjects under discussion, had 
been prepared—an excellent 
guide to tbe committees that 
have been entrusted with the 
task of completing the work 
already begun. 

The procedure of the Confer¬ 
ence to discuss each question 
briefl5q then elect a committee 
to lake it in hand, and finally to 
discuss it again on the basis 
of the reports of the commit¬ 
tees, w'hich were .subsequently 
adopted, appears to have been a 
wuse one. 

The fear entertained by some 
of the less optimistic that tbe 
questions were of such a nature 
that the Conference would most 
likely run up against insur¬ 
mountable obstacles, proved to 
be entirely without foundation. 
On the contrary there was mani¬ 
fest throughout a readiness to 
understand and appreciate dif¬ 
fering view points. The im¬ 
pression was forced upon one 
that the delegates had come 
with a full realization of the 
greatness of the task and a 
heartfelt desire to work together 
in one common cause. 

In order to bring the work so 
well begun to completion, the 
Conference elected a general 
committee, called the Lutheran 
Church Council. Four sub¬ 
committees were elected, one 
for each question. These com¬ 
mittees shall be responsible to 
and work under the direction of 
the Council. It is self-evident 
that the work done by them 
must be submitted to the various 
mission conferences and boards 
for approval. Dr. J. Nilssen, 
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Yiyaog, Hunan, was elected 
chairman of this provisional 
Lutheran Church Council and 
Rev. N. A. Larsen, Kwaug- 
chow, Honan, secretary. 

The work of unifying the 
scattered forces of the various 
Lutheran Missions in China is 
no small task. Most likely it 
will be impossible to bring them 
all together. But the prospect 
of joining the great majority of 
them was never brighter than it 
i.s now. That a movement of 
such dimensions and pregnant 
with such possibilities has been 
set on foot while the missions 
are yet young, before the organ¬ 
izations and practices of the 
individual missions have had 
time to crystallize, angurs well 
for the future. It gives us 
hopes that the Lutheran Church 
also may be able to contribute 
its share toward the speedy 
evangelization of this land, and 
in enriching the Chinese Church 
with that special heritage which 
it firmly believes God has en- 
tru.sted to it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Erik Souck, Secret'arjK 


The Kaifeng Union Evangelistic 
Meetings. 

Despite the heat of the past 
week, we have seen the most 
wonderful religious gatherings 
ever held in this city. Hundreds 
have come to hear day after day 
the message of Life, the wond¬ 
rous gospel story of the Love of 
God. On the opening Sunday, 
May 23rd, many were turned 
away, for the largest hall we were 
able to obtain could only seat 
about one thousand. 

The meetings were held at 
the suggestion of the Honan 
Evangelistic Committee, by the 
united efforts of all the five 
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missions represented in North 
Honan, while the organization 
was carried on by our Kaifeng 
local committee consisting of re¬ 
presentatives from each of the 
missions. The various churches 
threw themselves whole-hearted¬ 
ly into the campaign and the 
Chine.se Christjan.s catching tl}e 
spirit of united effort joined as 
one body, Tliis enabled us to 
supply sufficient workers. 

The meetings were preceded 
by a week of prayer, and these 
meetings for asking bles.sing on 
the campaign met alternately in 
the various churches. The spirit 
of wrestling wdtli God became 
more and more apparent, as also 
a sense of the importance of the 
undertaking, and a certainty of 
results. At one of these prayer 
meetings we were fortunate in 
having Mr. Wang with us. He 
is the newly appointed general 
secretary of the Chinese Mission¬ 
ary Society of the Slieng Kung 
Hwei. He wa.s a leader in Mr. 
Eddy’s meetings in his home city 
of ClTang Sha last year and 
spoke of the power that we have 
in presenting a united front to 
the enemy. 

The speaker.s were chosen by 
our local committee, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Houau Committee, 
and consisted of one Chinese and 
one foreigner. The former, Mr. 
Hu, one of the best evangelists 
of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, was at one time a 
theatre manager. He has a 
wonderful faculty for telling 
stories in a pointed way. He 
has a powerful voice and gu 
imposing presence. Being a 
rather plain man, his face when 
preaching lights up with the 
message and compels his hearers 
to give serious attention. He 
speaks in a “ Weuli ” or cla.ssical 
style which pleases the educated 
clas.ses in his audience, and we 
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always had a good many of the 
students and gentry, as w'ell as 
those in the humbler walks of 
life. The latter, Mr. Lack, is 
a member of the China Inland 
Mission. He is their best evan* 
gelist. A man, who before he 
came to China was accustomed 
to holding, with a lawyer friend, 
midday meetings for business 
men, and was greatly blessed in 
this work. He has a very clear 
ringing voice and speaks splen- 
did Chinese. The simple,st can 
follow him with ease, and his 
pleasing delivery enables him to 
win by the brightness of his 
manner of speaking coupled with 
the conOdence in his message. 

After every meeting, three 
were held daily, there was an 
appeal to those who wi.shed to 
decide to follow Christ, and these 
were asked into a little side 
room. They often numbered from 
fifty to sixty. Here Mr. Lack 
spoke to them of what a follower 
of our Lord Jesus Christ might 
expect. The Christians of our 
various churches each took an 
enquirer or two, and sitting in 
the court-yard in the moonlight 
‘‘ showed them the way more 
perfectly.” If they seemed to 
be sincere they were later asked 
to write down their names and 
addresses, so that we might be 
able to look them up in their 
homes. 

The morning meetings were 
for women only. The afternoon 
and evening for men. As it was 
a very hot week, sometimes loo^ 
degrees in the shade, the after¬ 
meetings began to fall off and it 
wa.s the evening meeting which 
was the most fruitful. Yet de¬ 
spite this fact we seldom had 
occasion to regret having the two 
meetings as there was quite a 
variety in the crowds who as¬ 
sembled from time to time. Also 
many who came at one time 
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might have been unable to attend 
at another. 

Outside of the 350 names 
handed in we must remember 
that the seed .sowing was very 
large. Many no doubt had never 
heard the gospel mes.sage before 
and we pray that in thinking it 
over it may bear fruit in their 
lives. The speakers took turn 
about in preaching and in pre¬ 
senting the appeal. They w^ere 
fully inspired by the message 
which was full of life and power. 
We who sat among the audience 
could tell that the words w^ere 
making an impressiou. The need 
of just such a message of freedom 
from the power of sin was very 
evident. And the answer of 
God to this need in man was 
clearly set forth. I should have 
liked you to have seen the ear¬ 
nest attention w^hich marked the 
whole series. Very few went 
out during the meetings and for 
the whole eight days the interest 
was sustained. 

The hymns chosen were simple 
gospel texts, as the new comers 
were not accustomed to our 
tunes. These they soon picked 
up. One hymn they learned ” I 
will follow Jesus” was sung at 
every meeting. As at home 
the singing appeals to them 
and is a great means to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

The meetings were held in one 
of the large guild halls of the 
city, and it was well lighted 
with electric light. It was 
thought better to get a place not 
connected with any of the church¬ 
es as there is a feeling of fear 
towards the ” Fiih-Yin-Tang.” 
(Gospel Hall). Here with the 
roof and walls hung with Chinese 
mottoes and banners, even the 
most conservative Chinaman 
might feel at home. No doubt 
many come wdth the thought, ” I 
am going only this once and can 
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receive no harm. My frieiid.s 
can't accuse me of auy conuectiou 
with the.se strange sects, or their 
F ii h-Yi n-T a n gs. ” 

One very interesting way of 
presenting an appeal was in the 
form of a dialogue. Mr, Lack 
took the place of a representative 
of the audience and asked Mr. 
Hu such questions about the 
address to which they had just 
been listening, as any one of 
them might be expected to a.sk. 
They both stood on the platform 
facing the people and Mr. Hu 
answered very clearly and simply 
so that they might all hear and 
understand. On the whole the 
tone of the meeting was one 
of brightne.ss and joy. The 
Christians scattered throughout, 
the audience were often asked 
to bear witness to w^hat the 
speaker had just said and al¬ 
ways there were many ready to 
stand up and tell what a great 
difference Christianity had made 
in their lives. As we looked 
upon one such witness and com¬ 
pared his bright hopeful face 
with the men all around him, it 
was in itself a testimony to the 
power of the gospel. 

The meetings ended on Sunday 
the thirtieth in a great rally and 
on Tue.sday we had a meeting of 
all the missionaries to discuss 
how best to gather in the results. 
A representative (Chinese) from 
each of the churches was ap¬ 
pointed to go over the names and 
arrange them into districts ac¬ 
cording to streets in which they 
lived. Then on Wednesday in 
a big meeting of both the Chinese 
and the foreigners a division of 
the names was made according 
to the section of the city in which 
each mission was working. Our 
work will now be to look up the 
names of the enquirers and try 
to get them in connection with 
the church services. 
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Perhaps the most difficult part 
of the mission lies before us and 
we ask those at home who are 
interesteii in our work, to re¬ 
member in their prayers these 
young enquirers. We know 
that God’s Holy Spirit will cause 
the seed to bring forth abundant¬ 
ly, but we hope through your 
prayers for a greater harvest, as 
God can use each of ns. 

We were glad that Mr. Lack 
was able to address St Andrews 
School one morning. He found 
an encouraging response. Some 
twelve of the boys who had not 
yet decided came out boldly on 
the Lord’s side. Let us pray 
that God may raise up the 
leaders necessary to spread the 
fire of evangelism all over our 
province that the prophecy may 
come true “ That they may come 
from the F)ast and West, and 
from the land of Sinim.” 


Chinese Leaders’ Conference on 
Adult Bible Study. 

This Conference will be held 
at Kuling, near Kiukiaug, Cen¬ 
tral China, Julj' 13th to August 
13th 1915, under the auspices of 
the China Sunday School Union, 
in co-operation with the Forward 
Kvangelistic Movement and Sun¬ 
day School and Bible Study 
Special Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee. 

1. The Conference Problem : 

The enlistment, training, and use 
of adults for effective Bible Study and 
Teaching, Personal Work, and Christ¬ 
ian Service. 

2. Special Topics: 

(a) Methods of the organized Adult 
Bible Class Department of Sunday 
School Work. 

(b) The organization, conduct and 
follow-up of an Evangelistic Forward 
Movement. 

(c) Methods and courses of study 
suitable for various classes of enquir¬ 
ers. 
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(d) Personal Work in leading men 
to Christ. 

(e) P'oriiis and Method of voluntary 
lay service. 

etc., etc. 

3. Method : 

The Conference Topic.s will be pre¬ 
sented by able leaders and thoroughly 
discussed in open conference. The 
selected methods and courses will 
then be so studied and mastered both 
in theory and in actual practice so 
that the delegates should he able to 
return measurably fitted to act as 
leaders in organizing and carrying 
forward an effective Adult Bible Class 
movement in the individual churclies 
of their several districts. 

4. Qualifi.catiousof Delegates: 

The problem outlined above bas not 
been satisfactorily solved in China. 
We need your best men to help in the 
formulation of courses and methods 
adapted to the opportunity. 

It would seem unwise to select as a 
delegate one witliout distinct spiritual 
power, teaching ability, and wintiiag 
personality. 

He must, moreover, while fitted to 
be a leader of others on his return, 
yet be humble enough to sit for a 
month as a learner, and earnest en¬ 
ough to accept frank criticism in his 
“practice class’’ work, from fellow 
delegates and Confereuce leaders. 
We feel it to be of prime importance 
not only to the future of Adult Bible 
Class movement in your locality but 
also for the good of his fellow delegates 
in Confereuce, that your delegate 
be the best man you have. 

Mandarin will be used in the Con¬ 
ference. It is absolutely necessary 
that the delegate should not only 
understand Mandarin but also be able 
to talk and teach and thus be able to 
lake bis part in the discussions and 
“ practice teaching.’’ 

5. Delegates to be under Special 

Appointment : 

Unless your delegate looks forward 
to special service on his return, his 
work at the Conference cannot be of 
the best, either for you or for liiiuself; 
the problems be is to help discuss and 
to which be must find an adequate 
solution, and practice at the Con¬ 
ference, will not be real ones to him. 
We strongly urge that all delegates 
should come to ibe Conference realiz¬ 
ing the need of Adult Bible Class 
study and teaching and be under 


definite appointment, for whole or 
part time, to lead in organizing and 
carrying forw’ard .\dult Bible Class 
work on their leLurn. Coming with 
a problem and a purpose, we hope 
they may return iustfucled and in- 
.spi red. 

6 . Conference Readers : 

Members of the China Sunday 
School Union, Bible Study and For¬ 
ward Fvangelistic Movement Com- 
mittees, will be the Conference leaders. 
The general work of the Conference 
will be under the guidance of the 
Secretarie.s of the China Sunday 
School Union and of members of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement Com- 
mitlee. The best missionary leaders 
available will be secured for special 
courses and lectures, 

7. Se.ssioiis : 

There wdll be at least five hour’s 
class and conference work each day. 
It should be well understood that the 
Conference is in a real sense a school. 
We do not use the word “school” 
however, because the Conference lead¬ 
ers would be learners as well as teach¬ 
ers. They recognize the difficulties of 
the problem, and would, in mutual 
conference with your best men, seek 
out and master together the technique 
of a real solution to the problem. 

While the work of the Conference 
will not be easy, the exceptional 
advantages of Killing in climate, 
exercise, etc., should make the month 
of physical as well as of mental and 
spiriiual value. The Confereuce build¬ 
ing is a Slimmer residence of the 
fornuT 'J'aotai Ei of Nanking. It is 
located just above and at the west of 
the entrance to Killing Gate. At 
least two hours each day will be left 
free for physical exercise. 

8. Kxpenses : 

By the kindness of an Adult Bible 
Class leader in America the China 
Sunday School Union is enabled to 
provide adequate accommodations at 
Killing and also to make a limited 
number of grants-in-aid towards the 
travel expense of di.staut delegates for 
the return journey from Killing to 
their .several stations. 

Our grants-in-aid must be distribut¬ 
ed according to distance, order of 
application and probability that the 
delegate may be widely used on lu.s 
reiuru. 

Only such delegates are invited as 
shall be able to remain to the end of 
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the Conference, At the close of the 
Conference, and not earlier, the 
graiits-in-aid for travel expense can 
be distributed as arranged previously 
by correspondence. 

Table board can be obtained at the 
delegates’ own expense in hotels or 
restaurants near the Conference build¬ 
ing, at from 30 to 50 cents per day, 
according to the quality of the food 
desired. 


9. Applications: 

Karnes of delegates should be regis¬ 
tered with the General Secretary of 
the China Sunday School Union, Rev. 
E. G. Tewksbury, at Kuling, by July 
1st. 

Address all correspondence concern¬ 
ing the Conference to General Secret¬ 
ary of the China Sunday School 
Uaion, Kuling. 
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BIRTHS, 

AT Kaying, April 12th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Giffin, A. B, F, M. S,, a 
daughter (Alice Marjorie). 

AT Newington Green, London, April 
19th, to Mr. and Mrs. J. B, Martin, 
C. I. M., a son (Roy Ferdinand). 

At Ki Kung Shan, May 22ud, to Rev, 
and Mrs. Andrew Thomson, C. P. 
M., a son (Andrew McClure). 

At Wuchang, May 22nd, to Rev, and 
Mrs. C. Deane Little, W. M. S., 
a son (Richard Massey). 

MARRIAGE- 

AT Changsha, May 12th, Mr. H. 
Becker to Miss A. M. Strassburg, 
both L. M. 

DEATH, 

AT Nanking, June i6th, Robert, the 
youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Dadismxn, Y. M. C. a. 

ARRIVALS. 

April 24th, Mr. and Mrs. Hollan¬ 
der, A. C, M, 

June 8lh, Mrs. L. WiGHAM and 
child. F. F. M. A. 

June I2lh, Dr. and Mrs, H. G. 
Barrie and three children, C. I. M. 

June 15th, Dr. and Mrs. RosS C. 
Bradley and son, M, E. M. 

June 16th, Dr. and Mrs. Bliss, 
A. C. M. 

June 19th, Rev, C. N, Dubs, U. E. 
C, M. 

DEPARTURES. 

May 9th, Rev. A. A. Gilman and 
family, Mrs. Ludlow and Miss E. 
Kay, all A. C. M . 

May I9lh, Mr. and Mrs. A. AlbIN 
Karl^son and Mr. R. Bbrghno, all 
C. I. M. 


May 27th, Prof, and Mrs. W. F. 
Hommkl and child, M. E. M. 

June 29tli, Rev. R. A. Goodwin 
and family ; Rev. C. H. Goodwin, all 
A. C. M„ Mr. and Mrs. H. A. WILBUR 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
E. Barnett and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Q. Adam.son, all Y. M. 
C, A., Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Botzbach, 
E- A., and Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Bayne 
and child, C. M. M. 

June 1st, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. War¬ 
ren and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Darlington and three children. 
The Misses Louisa and LiLV Mea¬ 
dow'S, all C. I. M., and Rev. and Mrs. 
S. Brun and four children, N. M. S. 

June 5th, Mr. J. R. TrindlE and 
family, Y. M. C. A., Rev. and Mrs, S. 
J. Umbreit and two children, E. A. 
of N. A., Miss A, M. Roloff, B. A., 
Rev. mid Mrs. T. L. C. Suhr ami 
child, U. E. C. M., Prof, and Mrs. W. 
W. Davis and two children. Miss C. 
Simpson, all M. E. M., and Miss K. 
G. Miller, F. C. M. S. 

June mb, Rev. and Mrs. F. G. 
Deis, A. C. M., and Mrs. N. W. 
Brown and three children, A, B. F. 
M. S. 

June i8tb, Dr. E. E. Perkins and 
Rev. and Mrs. John W. Yost, M. E. 
M., Dr. W. McClure and son. C. P. 

M. , Miss H. E. Smith, A. P. M., Rev. 
and Mrs. W. R. Williams, A. F. M., 
and Miss M. E. Asken, M. H. and A. 

June 26th, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

N. Lacy and two children, M. P. H., 
Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Go.ssard and four 
children. Rev. and Mrs. H. G. DiL- 
DINE and two children. Dr. John F. 
Goucher, Dr. and Mrs. N. S. Hop¬ 
kins and Miss Hopkins, Dr. H. 
Lowrv, Dr. Mary Stone and the 
Misse.s Mary E. Billing, Jennie V. 
Hughes, Nellie Beggs, Ella c. 
Shaw, Marian Frank and Ida 
Lewis, all M. E. M. 
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Editorial 

The article on The Olyphant Co. and China 
/I5l00lons anb Missions” is a very suggestive one from several 
Cbdattan points of view. Among other things it reminds 
flbetcban s. mutual obligations resting upon the 

foreign and the missionary communities. While they tend to 
draw away one from the other, yet in the past—and even at 
the present time—there is vital interdependence. 

In opening up the country the missionaries, with their 
more thorough knowledge of the people, help to “blaze the 
way” for the merchant. On the other hand, diplomatic 
successes, no matter what the immediate cause, have often 
opened up opportunities for mission work, as lor instance, 
when after the treaty of Nanking in 184'^ the five ports, 
Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Foochow, and Ningpo were thrown 
open to trade, they were soon entered by missionaries. 
The article refers to an iuteresiing scheme proposed by Mr, 
Olyphant in which he suggested that those commercially 
interested in China should actually use their business as a 
means for the propagation of the Gospel.” He proposed 
the chartering of a ship for a missionary cruise from New 
York to Canton. Passengers were to be carried whose purpose 
should be a thorough investigation of missionary opportunity 
and needs and whose support should be supplied by the profits of 
the trading with the ship’s cargo. While Christian business men 
have doue much to forward the cause of missions, yet we are 
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not sure of the practicability of this scheme for getting them 
to do more. It does suggest, however, the possibility of a much 
closer relationship between Christian merchants in China and 
missionary work therein. It seems fair, also, that those who 
acquire material benefits in China should be willing to do their 
utmost to pass on .something better than this in return. The 
Christian merchant has not done all his duty when he has 
transacted his business honestly. 

Foreigners of evil repute do much harm to the Christian 
propaganda, and yet the Chinese can distinguish between a 
good man and a bad man, no matter from what country he 
comes. Christian business men, however, who are indifferent 
to the moral and religious needs of those around them are 
also a distinct hindraiice to the work of Christian Missions in 
China. Indeed, we might ask whether an openly evil for¬ 
eigner does much more harm than a Christian business man 
who is altogether indiflferent to the spiritual needs of the Chinese. 
Something should be done to make Christian merchants in 
China a more positive force for good. We have wondered 
whether a conference between some Christian merchants and 
some leading missionaries might not result in an organization 
that would gather up some of the help that at present is 
going to waste. Some practical plans might develop from such 
a conference that would indirectly carry out the idea suggested 
so long ago by Mr. Olyphant. 


tUltimate Blm ot 
Cbctetian /Sitssfons. 


♦ * 

At present mission work in China is 
carried on by a congeries of organizations. 
While much closer co-operatiou can yet be 
effected, still there will always have to be room for a measure 
of individual freedom. It should, however, be possible for 
the W'hole missionary body to have the same aim. 

What should this aim be? What is the task on which 
we should first coiiceiitrale, while subordiiiatiug others ? This 
question has been suggested by reading a list of questions in 
the May (1915) issue of the United Church Herald^ India, 
presented for the consideration of missionaries. One of these 
reads: “The ■’^ork of the Church has been defined as, self- 
support, self-government and self-extension. The adequacy 
of this formula has been challenged and it has been urged that 
the only aim should be‘the evangelization of India.'“ We 
would like to change this question, to read thus : “ The work 
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of the missions has been defined by some as, securing self- 
supporting and self-governing churches which will take up the 
problem of self-extension. Others challenge the adequacy of 
this formula and feel that the only aim should be ‘ the evan¬ 
gelization of China.* ” 

What do you think of this? We should like to get your 
opinion. If China missions are to concentrate on the establish¬ 
ment, as soon as possible, of a .self-supporting and self-governing 
church, then the most careful use—possibly an immediate 
reduction—of the amount of foreign funds used would be wise. 
It appears to some that the more the Chinese Church is thrown 
upon its own resources the more quickly it will become self-sup- 
portiug. Rut if the evangelization of China in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time is to be the domiuatiug tnotif of foreign mission work, 
the policy will be different. There will be first the subordinating 
of all other interests to direct evangelistic work. While there 
will be care In the use of foreign funds, yet instead of less we 
shall want more. As for instance if the plan referred to by 
Mr. Mateer in the article on “Presbyterian Policies,” wlierein 
plants are erected, maiuly by foreign funds, and then put into 
the charge of Chinese leaders, is to become general our need 
for help from the west will expand enormously and indefinitely. 
In other words, if immediate and direct evangelization is our 
aim we must plan to get as much funds as possible from 
anywhere and everywhere for the purpose of reaching all 
Chiua with the Gospel in the shortest pos.sible time. 

Another question that naturally arises is, which aim after 
all will result in the more rapid evangelization of China ? 
Will waiting for a self-supporting Chinese Church mean that 
in the end the evangelization of China will go faster and 
deeper ? One difficulty is that it looks as though in view of 
the present couditiou of the Chinese church we would have to 
wait too long for an adequate propaganda. On the other hand 
it is true that the Chinese Christian propaganda, when once 
started, will go farther and deeper. What do you think should 
be the aim of the missionary body ? 

* * 

The need of trained men for the Christian 


Cbe HeebB of tbe ministry in China w'as never more appar- 
CbtisUan^^ffi etrs believe, too, that the importance 

of preaching the Gospel as a vocation is 
better realized than ever before. The coming into the church 
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of largo numbers of the bf^tter classes makes the position of the 
preacher one of more definite social influence. The position 
of the preacher is passing from the undesirable status of a 
“job” to that of a “call.” 

But there are still some practical considerations to be kept 
in mind. We should not over-emphasi/e the reluctance of 
the better trained men to enter the country fields. All too 
often the country fields at home are easily considered a stepping- 
stone to the positions of real prominence in the great cities. 
While "we might '^nsh for more consecration in this regard, yet 
it is not a matter over which to be despondent. Then, too, it 
is sometimes true that a Mission and the institution for training 
the preachers connected therewith have two sets of require¬ 
ments : the institution endeavors to raise the standard of 
training and preparation, while the Mission is willing to use 
men of any training in order to be able to do sometliing with 
the work pressing on them. The salaries in the Mission are 
apt to be determined more from the point of view of the men 
of lesser training and from the necessities arising out of the 
limitation in the amount of Mission funds available, with the 
result that the salaries offered the better trained raeu are dis¬ 
proportionate to their real needs. 

While we agree with Dr. J. C. Garritt, who says, “If the 
Missions feel it wise to pay a salary to anybody, they surely 
should see the superior wisdom of obtaining good men ;” yet 
it remains a fact—the higher the rate of salary the less the 
number the Mission can assist to preach the Gospel. The 
Solution seems to be to throw the burden more and more upon 
the Chinese churches, where rates of support and strength to 
contribute should fit into one another. 

The Missions should, however, take steps to make it clear 
to the students that there is a future before them. Rev. 
M. S. Frame, of the American Board at Tungchow, has a 
scheme by which he is prepared to guarantee to the students 
iu the Theological Seminary that for the next three or four 
years their Church will find work for twenty or more men. 
This scheme is dependent largely on funds from foreign 
sources. 

Each Mission should study the field in connection with its 
work in such a way that they know the relation of the number 
of men needed to the student supply. The greater the demand, 
the more steady will be the supply to meet it. 
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TherK appears to be a marked movement In 
/litsslona anO matters political away from the strictly democ- 

tTenOcncics ^'atlc basis where the sense of responsibility is so 
much diffused that oftentimes it is too evanescent 
for practical purposes, to a condition where social responsibility 
heads up in an individual or a small group of experts. In 
accordance with this movement we hear increasiugly of 
municipal government by commission (this is practically the 
form of government existing in the Shanghai municipality), 
and are uot surprised to note that the present President of the 
United States is coming more and more to be the one person ou 
whom responsibility for executive action rests. 

There has been a like change in the moral and religious 
realm in that the emphasis is passing from the extreme individ¬ 
ualistic basis to that of social responsibilities and relationships. 
Rt. Rev. C. D. Brewster, Bishop of Connecticut, recently said in 
an address at Hartford, which is given in the June 19th (1915) 
issue of The Living Church: “Christianity while personal is 
never individualistic ; it is always social. As John Wesley says, 

‘ Ourselves and others cannot be put asunder.’ We have now 
not the democratic ideal alone. From the seething ferment of 
recent years has been emerging the social ideal beckoning on to 
better things.” Dr. Josiah Strong has also said in a recent book 
that the day of the individualistic interpretation of Christianity 
is merging into that of the social interpretation of Christianity. 

And what is true of individuals is true of deiioraiuations. 
An isolated policy of denominational activity, either at home 
or on the mission field, can only mean in the future a clash 
with modern tendencies that will certainly spell disaster for the 
policy and tend to retard the progress of those who hold it. 
The United Church Herald for May, 1915, calls atteution 
editorially to the way in which, partly as a result of the war, 
the new sense of Christian solidaritv is manifesting itself. Iii 
Barnett, England, all the ministers, including the Anglicans, 
Plymouth Brethren, Baptists, Congregationalists and Wesleyaus, 
united in a “ Coine-to-Cburch ” campaign. In Carlisle a united 
service of intercession is being held weekly in the Cathedral 
Church, at which Non-couformist ministers take part in the 
service, the prayers, the sermons and readings. lu Scotland, 
all the Christian Churches, including the Roman Catholic, have 
united in a common pastoral to the people of Scotland dealing 
with their duty in time of war. 
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Christian work is subject to the same laws which affect 
other organized work. The scope of work now covers such 
vast areas that while guarding the proper development of 
personal initiative and spontaneity we yet have to concentrate 
on the task of getting things done efficiently. We want 
Christianity in China to take the first place, and if this means 
a measure of restriction of the individual organization (which 
means a little less relative prominence only), who is going to 
hesitate if Christ is thus glorified ? 

* * 

tec tbome 

coustttuenev the organ of the horeign Mission 

Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
publishes an interesting instance of how co-operation with other 
denominations and agencies other than strictly religious, can 
help to find solutions to problems almost hopeless if handled by 
an individual denomination. 

The problem in this case was that of reaching with stirring 
missionary information a vast proportion of the Southern Baptist 
constituency as yet practically untouched. The membership of 
Southern Baptists numbers over two-and-a-quarter million and 
yet the writer shows that the denomination’s periodicals go into 
the bauds of less than 200,000 people ; that the woman’s rni-s- 
siouary organization, together with organized Mission Study 
Classes, probably reach another 200,000 only. The most 
extensive agency is that carried on in connection with the 
Sunday Schools,—in this way a million-and-a-half are reached 
annually, but with only one missionary lesson. Even this leaves 
untouched at least 5,000 churches. Meetings addressed by 
returned missionaries do not reach more than 150,000 people. 
The writer of the article, the Rev. C. D. Graves, says that 
it would require twenty years to bring the missionaries for one 
day face to face with the entire membership. 

While facing these facts the idea was conceived of attempt¬ 
ing to reach the constituency through the county newspaper. 
Since it was clear that the papers would not publish exclusively 
denominational missionary news, steps were taken to get the 
three great denominations in the Southland to co-operate in 
utilizing this far-reaching agency. As a result, in the autumn 
of 1913 the Southern Missionary News Bureau was organized. 
This Bureau is made up of one representative each of the 
Southern Methodists, Southern Presbyterians, and the Southern 
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Baptists. To this Bureau is now being supplied missionary news 
from nine leading foreign mission boards of America and from 
the Missionary Press Biirean of London. Thus these three de¬ 
nominations will go far towards reaching their entire membership 
fifty-two times a year. Incidentally, but not the less important, 
is the fact that many others also will see these missionary facts. 

At present 663 secular papers with a circulation of over 
2,800,000, have asked for the free sheets of the Bureau. Fifty 
other small papers have also taken material. The missionary 
information thus scattered will be truly representative of a 
world-wide Christian effort. It will be free from any denomina¬ 
tional bias, and will thus inculcate a broad outlook with regard 
to the whole problem of Christian relationships. 

* ^ * 

As a contribution towards helping on the 
t^tttuttno public laudable movement for social better- 

Wcaltb iraoih. , . Ml • • 1 . It • 1 

meut in China, we wish to call special 

attention to a practical article in the July, (1915) issue of the 

China Medical Journal^ on “How to Initiate Public Health 

Work in Chinese Cities,” by Dr. Arthur Stanley, Health 

Officer of Shanghai. 

Dr. Stanley has had a long experience with the problem 
of promoting hygienic conditions 111 China. In this article be 
goes into the question of the organization of an efficient health 
bureau or office. At this time, when the need of such organiza¬ 
tion is coming to be realized, it Is half the battle to start things 
right wherever anything is to be attempted. While much good 
work can be done without such an elaborate organization as 
Dr. Stanley suggests, yet in many places it should be possible 
to organize health work along the lines laid down. 

We would suggest that all those interested in this phase of 
social work should study this article, together with others on the 
same subject in the same issue of the China Medical Journal. 
It would be an excellent thing If this article were made 
available in Chinese. Though missionaries may not have the 
time or strength to take advantage of all the opportunities for 
pushing forward the social service movement, and there may 
be a real question as to how far they should go in undertaking 
the burden of social service, yet every opportunity that presents 
itself to guide this movement in the right direction should be 
taken advantage of. The influence of Christianity will be 
expanded every time such help is given. 
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Cbe promotion of Sntcrccssion, 

"We can do much to help one another.” 


Paul, the great missionary, prayed 
for the people in the various " mission 
staiions ” !o which he had gone. He 
evidently prayed for them by name. 
He also did not generalize in bis 
prayers for them but made definite 
requests for their " greatest needs " 
" I thank my God upon all my re- 
membrauce of you, always in every 
supplication of mine on behalf of 
you all making my supplication with 
joy,—And this 1 pray, that your love 
may abound vet more and more in 
knowledge and all discernment: so 
that ye may approve the things that 
are excellent; that ye may be sincere 
and void of offence unto the day of 
Christ; being filled with the fruits 
of righteousuess, which are through 
Christ Jesu.s, onto the praise and 
glory of God” Phil, 1,3, 9-11. See 
Col. 1,9-11, IIThess, I, II-I2. Onthe 
other hand Paul felt keenly the need 
of their intercession on his behalf 
and he earnestly asked them to pray 
definitely for his ‘‘greatest needs.” 

‘‘ Brethren, pray for ns that the 
Word of the Lord may run and be 
glorified.... and that we may be 
delivered from unreasonable and evil 
men ” II Thess. 3, i. 

‘‘ Praying at all seasons for all the 
saints and on my behalf that utter¬ 
ance may be given unto me in open¬ 
ing my mouth to make known with 
boldness the mystery of the Gospel ” 
Epb. vi: 18-19. Paul was assured 
that such intercession helped. " For 
I know that this shall turn out to my 
salvation through your supplication 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesua 
Christ.” Phil, x, 19. 

A few days ago I saw the following 
letter written by a gentleman to a 
fellow-missionary in another station : 


My dear Miss- 

I have been impressed of late with 
the need for greater intercession 
for our various mission interests. I 
believe we can do much to help one 
another even though separated by 
long distances. And one of the 
necessities for intelligent intercession 
surely is that we be informed as to 
the needs of the object for which 2ve 
pray. I believe we could do a far 
greater work if we were a// praying 
daily for one another in our greatest 
needs. It is with this thought in 
mind that I am writing you. May I 
ask you kindly to make out for me 
a list of ten or more needs of the 
problems confronting the Women’s 
work fit.... for which you would like 
daily definite prayer. I hope you will 
make these very definite as needs for 
the coming year. 

Assuring \ ou of my deep sympathy 
and interest in all the problems effect- 
lag the Kingdom about ——. 

Very' sincerely yours. 

The letter stimulated me to much 
real thought and questioning. Do 
the great problems and tremendous 
opportunities confronting us create 
" the need for greater intercession? ” 
Is it true that we could possibly 
double or treble the fruitfulness of 
each other’s service if we helped 
through daily, definite, intercession ? 
Is much of our prayer for others semi¬ 
useless and ineffectual because we do 
not know the “ needs of the object 
for which we pray ? ” As we look out 
upon this year’s work are we expect¬ 
ing to do a ‘‘far greater work” than 
last year, and will the secret of it be 
that we shall " all be praying daily 
for one another in our greatest 
needs ?' ’ What are your ten greatest 
needs for this coining year f Shall 
they be supplied ‘‘through the sup¬ 
plication” of co-workers? 


Contributed Articles 


The Olyphant Company and China Missions 

CONTRIBUTED FROM THE CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

LTHOUGH it is well over a century since Robert 



Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to China, 


* sailed from New York, we find living in this city 
in his ninety-first year, Robert Morrison Olyphant: 
the connection between the names points to an interesting 
chapter in the history of Christian Missions. Some merchants 
in New York and especially the firm of Talbot Olyphant 
and Company, after that house was founded in 1828, were 
far ahead of the modern laymen’s missionary movements 
and even of most of the Mission boards, in actively advancing 
the Mission cause. Robert Morrison himself was refused pas¬ 
sage from England to China by the Hast India Company, but 
on coming to New York City found a merchant who gave him 
free passage all the way to Canton. 

D. W. C. Olyphant was in the China trade in New York 
at that time but he did not make the acquaintance of Morrison 
until he went out to Canton in 1820. There he became his 
life-long friend and there founded the firm of Olyphant and 
Company, as the Canton house was called. In his ships all 
the first American missionaries to China, over fifty in number, 
were given free passage. He received, and for years kept at 
bis home, Abeel, Bridgman, Stevens and others of those earliest 
pioneers. One of these ships was called the “Morrison” as 
Morrison wrote, “ named after me by its pious owner, Mr. 
Olyphant, a devoted servant of Christ and a friend of China”. 

In a day when the church itself was not opposed to such 
practices as slavery and the traffic in liquors and opium, it 
was rare indeed to come upon a man whose conception of his 
individual responsibility went so far as to include the carry¬ 
ing of Christian light into an alien aud pagan country, and 
the conforming of the principles aud details of his business to 
the methods best calculated to further the cause of Missions 
and of humanity in general. On his arrival in Canton he 

Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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eagerly sought opportunities to assist Morrison In his labors for 
the Chinese, “that the Kingdom of our dear Redeemer may 
soon come to them And it is recorded concerning the 
opium trade that bis company had “ the distinguished honor 
of being the only one which has admitted of no transactions in 
that prohibited drug”. The value of his ships and their 
cargoes ran into millions of dollars, but the very business itself 
preached the gospel of uprightness and faithfulness. 

While Morrison was still the only Protestant missionary 
in China a few people at Canton made an appeal to the foreign 
community for the foundation of a “ little church of praying 
people ”, in which Morrison’s signature was first and D. W. C. 
Olyphant’s second. The latter prepared the room at the 
“factory” for the little services and sent out the notices. 
Few came—the number seven is mentioned—but from that 
little baud went up the prayers and were sent out the appeals 
that brought the first American missionaries to China. 

Mr. Olyphant, even in those early years, strongly ad¬ 
vocated united effort and sympathy among the denominations. 
He belonged to both the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Boards ; to the former as early as 1845. He urged the under¬ 
taking of undenominational work for the foreign seamen in 
China ports, and lived to see a missionary for them come out 
in one of his ships and a floating chapel dedicated at Wampoa. 

He took out Wells Williams, secured from his church a 
printing press for him, and guaranteed the American Board 
against loss in publishing the Chinese Repository. Wells 
Williams’ contact with the Japanese on voyages in Mr. Olyp¬ 
hant’s ships made him invaluable to Commodore Perry in his 
memorable visit to Japan. 

In 1827 Olyphant offered to his American friends for 
consideration a proposition, which proved too advanced and 
too splendid for the missionary interest of that time. Upon 
his conviction that the material affairs of Christian business 
men should be quite subservient to their Christiauity, he based 
the suggestion that those commercially interested in China 
should actually use their business as a means for the propaga¬ 
tion of the gospel. He proposed the chartering of a ship for 
a missionary cruise from New York to Canton. Passengers 
were to be carried whose purpose should be a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of inissioiiary opportunities and needs and whose 
support should be supplied by the profits of the trading with 
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the ship’s cargo. Has a more thrilling suggestion been made 
by any modern Laymen’s Movement for Missions? And if it 
was too early in 1827, is it too late iu 1914 for active and 
hearty co-operation between Christian commerce and Christian 
Missions ? Should the idea be forgotten ? 

Two volumes with the double purpose of record and appeal 
were published by Mr. Olyphant about 1838, telling how he 
sent two ships from Canton on missionary voyages, one to 
Japan and the other to islands to the south of Canton. The 
voyage to Japan was almost the first American attempt to open 
up that country to western intercourse, but it is sorrowfully 
recorded that all friendly advances were repelled and no one 
from the ship even set foot on Japanese soil. The southerly 
voyage was more successful. These volumes published when 
missionary effort was young, and its literature very limited, 
constituted a most telling appeal to the Church for the Evan¬ 
gelization of the Far East 

The letters of Mr. Olyphaut contain passages which 
should be recognized as classics iii the archives of Christian 
Missions in China. A letter written under date of August 
6th, 1827, is said to have been the immediate means of 
awakening the American church to her duty to Chiua, and so 
of securing for China her first American missionaries. He 
wrote, “. . . . where there are beings who have uot the Bread 
of Life, their Christ, their dying, riseu Lord is hungry—He 
that is touched with a fellow-feeliug of the infirmities of man, 
feels the wants of the hundred millious of China—shall He in 
that hour say to me concerning them was huugry and you 

gave Me no meat.’.?. Surely if it is believed that 

Christ hungers in these millious of souls, they that love Him 
have not done enough in permitting for more than twenty years 
one solitary member to be the only messenger of His relief. 
That messenger has told the churches that he is not sufficieut 
for the work—he has cried to them for help, but cried in 
vain,—I do think that it is a very feasible thing for the Amer¬ 
ican Church to set on foot some plans for the Evangelization 
of China”. 

He lived to see the fulfilment of a large measure of his 
wish for China. Writing from Shanghai in 1850, his joy is 
thus expressed:—“What hath uot God wTought? What a 
contrast is now exhibited to the scene wheu Dr. Morrison and 
two or three others at a room iu my factory met to plead for 
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only one missionary from tlie American church, he being the 
only one yet sent from Protestant Christendom 

Again writing of the Taipiug Rebellion he said with pro¬ 
phetic vismn, “The present order of things must be subverted 
before good can come here, and I believe God is going to over¬ 
turn the present system and that speedily,—whether by the 
severity of His Judgment or by such outbreaks, as are now 
impending, settling into a new order of things, and so making 
free course for His IVord, I cannot say,—but His Word must 
have free course 

His heart went out to those first missiouaries wdio had 
answered his call but whose difficulties and sufferings were 
often great, “I fear the Church has much to answer for in 
this respect. She not only declines to send the laborers that 
are wanted, but those she does send are so few in number and 
so poorly cared for that they are worked and starved to death. 
I am not prepared to establish this as a fact but I have it as 
an impression”. 

He rejoiced in the acquisition of California by tbe United 
States, saying “That was a great bound of Providence that 
drew to the shore opposite this a nation of men possessed of the 
knowledge of Christ 

These remarkable letters should be published and read by 
our thousands of missionaries to-day. But for want of space I 
could add accounts of other good deeds of this strong ally of 
the early church in China, and of his sons who followed him 
in his business at Shanghai and in Christian work. Talbot 
Olyphant left two sous faithful to the cause of the Kingdom. 
David Olyphant was on the Presbyterian Board till bis death 
in 1886. 

During the American Civil War one son came back to 
New York from Shanghai and brought the word that the 
Presbyterian Mission Press was in so critical a condition that 
unless a certain sum was raised it would have to shut down. 
The Board was at that time in such straits that it didn’t feel 
able to assist the Press. But Mr. Olyphant put up half the 
sum himself and so the Board rose to the occasion and the 
■work of the Press was continued. That was Robert Morrison 
Olyphant who is now in his ninety-first year. 
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“With all the Saints”:— Ephesians iii. 18 

(Address at Comninmon Service, Moukdeu, July 1914). 

ANDREW WEIR. 

T *"^0-DAY we are remembering the love and death of Christ 
which draw all men unto Him ; and it is only in fellovv- 
ship with all who are thus drawn that we can rightly 
apprehend that love. 

In our religious life there are two contrasted yet comple¬ 
mentary sides, the individual and the social. In some of our 
deepest experiences w^e are alone with God ; and always we 
ueed to have a strong sense of personal responsibility, sin, and 
salvation. Failing this, our religious life cau only be very 
imperfect. 

But just now I wish to emphasise the social side, which is 
equally necessary. We cau feel the power of the sun’s rays as 
they fall on us direct ; but we can appreciate this power still 
more when we think of its nourishing the rich life of hill 
and plain, and appearing in all the varied hues of eloud and 
mountain and sea, or in the colour and beauty of tree and plant 
and flower. So also when we see how the Fight of the World, 
which shines into our own hearts, renews and beautifies the 
lives of all the saints, we gain still truer ideas of His love 
and power. 

The communion, linking us “in one blest chain of loving 
rite ’’ to the far past and the distant future, joins us with those 
of every age and every land who love the same Lord. Let us, 
then, briefly consider how we are in fellowship with saints of 
the past, the present, and the future. 

I. Past. In this connection let me read a poem by Dr. 
Edwin Hatch of Oxford, called “All Saints.” 

Saints of the early dawn of Christ, 

Saints of imperial Rome, 

Saints of the cloistered Middle Age, 

Saints of the modern home ; 

Saints of the soft and sunny East, 

Saints of the frozen seas. 

Saints of the isles that wave their palms 
In the far Antipodes; 

Saints of the marts and busy streets, 

Saints of the squalid lanes, 

Saints of the silent solitudes. 

Of the prairies and the plains ; 
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Saints who were wafted to tlie skies 
In the torment robe of flame, 

Saints who have graven on men’s thoughts 
A monumental uame ; 

Come, from the endless peace that spreads 
Over the glassy sea, 

Come, from the choir with harps of gold 
Harping their melody ; 

Come, from the home of holiest hope, 

Under the altar-throne ; 

Come, from the depths where the angels see 
One awful face alone ; 

Come, from the heights where the Mount of God 
Burns like a burnished gem ; 

Come, from the star paved terraces 
Of the New Jerusalem : 

Come, for we fain would hear the notes 
Of your sweet celestial hymn, 

Aud we fain would know w'hat look is theirs 
Who look on the Seraphim ; 

Come, for our faith is waxing faint, 

And the lamp of love burns low ; 

Come to these lower heavens, and shine. 

That we may see and know ; 

Come, for the flash of a moment’s space, 

With your snowy wings outspread, 

O God-lit cloud of witnesses, 

Souls of the sainted dead. 

Compassed about with this great cloud of witnesses from 
every age, country, race, and social condition, we feel that we 
are one with them ; and from the flame of their devotion we may 
rekindle our own. 

2. Present. But we must not fall into the mistake of 
putting all our saints far oflf in space or time. Distant fields 
may easily look green, and we all tend to gild with golden 
colours an age which to itself was only an age of iron. We 
have God’s saints with us here and now in Manchuria, if only 
we can see them. Let us apply this thought to our relations 
(a) to one another as colleagues, and {6) to the Chinese 
Christians. 

(a) If we try to see in each other’s character the features 
that resemble Christ’s, and the moulding power of His love, and 
dwell on these, and always put the best possible construction 
on each other’s actions; not only will such an attitude tend to 
sweeten our own spirits and smooth our relations to one another, 
but I believe it will generally bring us nearer to the actual facts 
than any other attitude. 
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(d) In their relations with Chinese Christians many mis¬ 
sionaries can mark three stages. First is the time of ro^nance^ 
when converts from heathenism are supposed to be far more 
courageous and devoted than Western Christians. But soon 
comes the stage of disillusioftment when the faults of Chinese 
Christians stand out with such painful distinctness that hardly 
anything else can be seen. Happily this gives place to the 
stage of visiofi when we can see, shining through these faults, 
the growing features of the character of their Lord and ours. 
Between us and them are very real and high barriers,—of 
language, race, and civilisation ; but deep below these is the 
broad basis of a common humanity, and high above them is the 
all-embracing love of Christ. In the ordinary, prosaic Li, or 
Chang, or Wang we may discern saints as real as the converts 
of Corinth or Ephesus, and in fellowship with them we can 
more fully apprehend the love of Christ. 

3. Future. We are heirs of the past, and serve our own 
generation by the will of God, but we also look to the far 
beyond, and to the saints of the future, apart from whom we 
may not be made perfect. Our faces are toward the east ; for 
us the real golden age is yet to come. 

“ As often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” ” Till He ComeT 
We may or may not cherish the hope underlying these words in 
the same form as Paul did, but we all look for a real consum¬ 
mation, a summing up of all things in Christ. The history of 
the Kingdom of God is not a recurring circle of periodic change, 
but an ever upward rising spiral. We look forward to the time 
when God will complete the number of His elect, and fully 
bring in His Kingdom of Love. 

” For all the saiuts who from their labours rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the w'orld confessed, 

Thy name, O Jesus, be for ever blest 

Hallelujah 1 

O blest communion, fellowship Divine ! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine ; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thlue. 

Hallelujah ! 

But, lo ! there breaks a yet more glorious day : 

The saints triumphant rise in bright array ; 

The King of Glory passes on His way. 


Hallelujah! 
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From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s furthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Hallelujah! ’ ’ 


Work among non-Chinese Hordes in the Min 

and Kin valleys. 

J. HUSTON EDGAR. 

W jEICHOW, a semi-independent market, has been my base 
for work among the non-Chinese hordes in the Min and 
Kin valleys. The year’s work represents a tramp of 
more than 3,000 miles, and sales of Tibetan literature 
amounting to more than 4,500 copies. My itinerations have 
been mostly among the Kiarung, an interesting horde of un¬ 
known origin, which, for centuries at least, seems to have 
occupied the T‘ong basin from Fu-hin to the grass lauds at 
the base of the Yellow River Divide. The greater part, too, of 
non-Chiuese denizens in the upper Ya and Min basins are 
migrations from the same parent stock. Lifau and Moukong, 
respectively, form their northern and southern centres, and 
through these towns thousands of their traders yearly pass on 
their way to Kwan Hsien. The Kiarung are all lamaists and 
have a language of their own. But many speak Chinese as 
well, and the lamas and educated classes use Tibetan with 
remarkable ease. Furthermore, Tibetan is the only script 
recognised by the horde. Beyond the marches of the Kiaruug, 
however, but reaching the frontier marts by the same routes, 
are traders who speak Tibetan only. Their home, although 
not far distant, is so far probably unknown to geographers. 
As wild as Esau, and as timid as a correctly trained Chinese 
maiden, they resent your sympathy and give none. 

As the lamas here are as numerous, and lama cities as 
opulent, as in many regions in Western Tibet we must, per¬ 
force, recognise the Kiarung marches as part of Tibet. The 
Chinese flatter themselves that the haughty abbots are under 
an Incarnation at Peking. That may have been the will of a 
Manchu Emperor long ago, but the fact is patent to-day that 
while every Kiarung lama offers idolatrous homage to the 
Dalai in Lhasa few, if any, have an atom of respect for the 
Metropolitan in Peking. And although thousands of lamas 
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spend years in Lhasa, or the Holy Cities of their respective 
cults in Central Tibet, the writer has only met one who claims 
to have studied in Peking for some post-graduate honors. 

The following lamaseries have been visited by me since 
my return to the marches : (a) The Mama Ku Si', an objection¬ 
able ruin in Cheugtu. Although proclamations by the Peking 
Incarnation may be seen in the temple, the Abbot of Mouping, 
or his lamas, visit it regularly and claim the premises and 
rents. I met the former in the temple grounds and found him 
to be a charming lama with a Lhasa training. It is now some 
years since lamas resided permanently in Cheugtu. (b) The 
Red Lamasery at T‘uugling Shan, the capital of Wash!, has 
been visited, and the “ Black Lamasery” at Ling-po Si in the 
same independent state, (c) The opulent lama city at Tsa Ku 
Lao has been approached seven times, and the branch lama 
settlement at Si Men Kwan, 40 li from Litau, on one occasion, 
(d) About the same distance beyond Si Men Kwan is the Red 
Lamasery of Kang Kang Chiai. Although this centre has not 
been visited the lamas have received books and tracts in Tibetan. 

In the Kin valley I have sold books at the following 
important centres: (a) Ogszlii Goupa, a large conservative 
lama city. The lamas here have been often dangerously anti- 
foreign, but in February tliis year we were received cordially 
and Tibetan literature was sold readily ! (b) The lamas at the 
small lamasery in Moukoug were very friendly and bought our 
books eagerly. The abbot and some of his lamas visited u.s 
more tlian once, (c) Half way between Moukoug and Romi- 
drangu is a small lama city, always important in its way, but 
on our arrival we found pilgrims and local lamaists in great 
numbers congregating in the vicinity. A new Incarnation had 
been found and the believing masses had come to pay homage ! 
Here again we had the satisfaction of knowing that hundreds 
carried away with them portions of the life giving word, (d) 
Not far from the political centre of Romidrangu is the “Murdo 
peak ” a very holy mountain which is carefully circumambulat¬ 
ed by hundreds of pilgrims every year. In the vicinity of a 
famous shrine in honour of the mountain, we found not only 
many adoring worshippers, but individuals and families pros¬ 
trating themselves over the weary circuit of 540 li. Here, 
too, men and women heard of a God who is infinitely greater 
than their mountain, (e) At Romidrangu, and in the villages 
between that centre and Tachienlu, we found the same friendly 
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spirit dominating the uon-Chinese element, and our stocks of 
Christian literature rapidly diminished. In this direction how¬ 
ever, my journey was rudely interrupted by the advent of 
the rebel Cheu-pu San. I was not injured but considerably 
frightened. 

Turning back once more to Moukong another road may 
take the traveller to Lifan and Weichow. Passing through the 
Chinese colony of Fupien, and crossing the awful “Vermillion 
Viaduct,” a pass probably 18,000 feet high, we enter the State 
of Some which is politically within the jurisdiction of the Min 
valley officials. The Min part of this region has been dealt 
with from Tsakulao, but lack of literature and certain questious 
of expediency made it impossible to do work in the lama cities 
near Bachioh and Muhp’o or the smaller centers near Liang 
Ho Keo in the Kim I was able, however, to estimate that 
about 1,500 lamas live in the geographical wedge formed by 
the Hsiao-kiu and Ogszhi rivers. As regards results time and 
God will attend to that. Readers, however, should reiiieuiber 
that this region is being attacked for the first time. Indeed, 
just now I feel like the surveyor who maps out the way for 
those who will eventually build the railway. 


■The Working Policy of the (Pangkiachuang) 
■Techou Station of the North China 
Mission of the American Board 

.4. B. dp: haan. 

m HE removal of the Pangkiachuang station, Shautuiig, 
in toto, to Techou calls for new and enlarged plans to 
meet the opportunities of the coming years. About 
Techou as a center the work of this station is re¬ 
sponsible for eight counties, covering an area of 2,500 sq. 
miles, with an estimated population of uot less than two millious. 

At Techou a large central plant is being built, which, 
when completed, will consist of two hospitals, one for men aud 
one for women, at an estimated cost of $24,000 gold ; a boys’ 
boarding school of high school grade, to cost $10,000 gold, a 
girls’ boarding high school to cost $7,500 gold ; and five 
foreign residences. The compound consists of forty English 
acres. These buildings are all located over half a mile east 
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from the south city suburb. In order to disassociate the 
church work from the foreigner as much as possible, the 
church will be built in the south city suburb. All evangelistic 
activities for men and women will center about this. Thus au 
opportunity will be afforded for the church to become self- 
supporting and self-governing without too close proximity 
to the missionary, A nurses’ training school, already at work 
in the new hospitals, is the first of its kind to be established in 
Shantung. 

Outside of Techou proper, ten strategic points have been 
chosen, from which evangelistic work will be carried forward. 
An attempt will be made to equip these places thoroughly with 
funds to be raised largely abroad. Each of these places, seven 
county seats and three market towns, call for an expenditure 
of approximately $3,500 gold for equipment. Au attractive 
center can be built with this amount. This would provide for 
an assembly hall, rooms for boys’ and girls’ schools, homes 
for the teachers and preachers, medical dispensary rooms, 
accommodations for men and women Bible classes, and a 
reading room. 

The efforts of tlie station will largely center on these 
points with the hope that out from them will go leavening 
influences into the entire country-side. It is planned to provide 
the following workers for these places. Two preachers equiped 
with a tent will have charge of the direct general evangelistic 
work. They will be responsible for the work in the center 
itself and for large extensive work by means of the tent in the 
surrounding country. The big fairs and markets will be 
attended. At the time of no fairs the tent can be pitched for 
three or four days in a village where the claims of Christianity 
will be preached. A Bible-womaii will look after the claims 
of the feminine part of the church. In each county-seat, a 
reading-library room, where literature dealing with up to date 
problems will be available for the educated classes, will assist 
materially in drawing these influential classes. A branch 
dispensary, to be visited each month by a trained Chinese 
physician who will remain for a period of four days at a time, 
is already part of the work underway. Each Chinese physician 
will have a monthly circuit of five centers. The county 
government school teachers present a problem in themselves. 
They are strategic men of influence, for the young mind of 
China is under their control. To meet this problem it is 
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planned to invite eight college graduates to work in these 
eight counties for these teachers. Institutes and summer 
conferences in convenient centers will be arranged following 
upon personal visits and lectures in the local schools. A full 
description of this w’ork will be found in the 1914 December 
nuiuber of the Recorder. Christian literature will also figure 
largely in our work. The post ofiice for distributing literature 
has been used with marked success in past days. It is hoped 
lo extend this arm of the w'ork in da5’S to come. 

Outside of these strategic centers there will continually be 
calls for preachers and teachers. It i.s the policy of tlie station 
not to provide preachers for village churches. Experience has 
proven that it kills both the preacher and the village church 
to do so. But to meet this problem we are working on the 
primary boys’ schools. These are subsidized to the extent of 
not more than $20.00 Mexican per year, with the condition 
that the local school permit the church to recommend the 
teacher. All other arrangements are made by the local school 
authorities. This teacher is, if possible to secure him, a man 
trained in our schools. He acts both as teacher and preacher 
without deadly effect on the spiritual life of the local church. 
This method is proving very successful where good teachers 
are placed. The school proves to be a strong evangelistic force 
among non-Chri.stians. Girls’ primary schools are also being 
established. The demands for these increase with each year. 

A prominent missionary recently said that the time has 
come for more action and less consultation. The above plan 
gives a working basis for years to come. There is plenty of 
room for action. It is believed that this plan includes an effort 
to reach every class, to the exclusion of none. Work is 
already carried on in all of these centers. As soon a.s men and 
money arc available the plan will be pushed forward until we 
shall be occupying these centers as OTitlined above*. 
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A United Church tor India- 

MR. K. S. HEN.SMAN, B.A. 


Roman Catholic Churches to unite with us, unless wc 
Protestants are prepared to sacrifice the precious heritage we 
have received from those great champions of truth and liberty 
who sacrificed everything and even suffered martyrdom to free 
the Church from the bondage of Rome. I would therefore 
confine your attention only to those Protestant Churches which 
believe in the Divinity of our Lord and in His atoning death 
as the ground of our forgiveness and reconciliation with Ood 
the Father. 

Church union has been in the air for some time past. The 
question has been agitating the mind of every one who has the 
development, consolidation and extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ at heart. It has been discussed almost threadbare by all 
the authorities and leaders of churches in Europe, America, 
India and other parts of the world, and it has been recently 
brought to great prominence by the unfortunate controversy 
regarding the Kikuyu Conference. All the arguments for and 
against union of all the Protestant Churches have been so 
clearly and forcibly urged by those who have discussed the 
question, that I am afraid I shall have nothing to add in the 
shape of new thoughts or ideas to what has been already stated 
by them. 

In dealing with the question it may perhaps help us to 
discuss it under the following heads ;— 

(1) Is a United Church for India necessary or desirable 

(2) If so, is it possible ? 

(3) If it is possible, what are the steps to be taken towards 
its accomplishment ? and 

(4) What should be the basis of the union 

Taking the first question first, I do not think there can be 
any divided opinion about it. There may be a few who may 
not consider it nece.ssary, but cverj’ one who has the welfare of 
the Church at heart will unhesitatingly say that it is very 
desirable. It is desirable, because, first, it is iu accordance 




HE term “ United Church for India” connotes and there¬ 
fore anticipates a union of all the Protestant Churches 
in India. It is of course too much to expect the 


A paper read at the Madras Missionary Conference on April 13, 1914. 
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with the will of Him who purchased us with His precious 
blood, and who just before His death on the cross of Calvary 
prayed that “they (His disciples) may be one, even as the 
Father and I are one.” I need not dilate on this point, because 
Christianity is the religion of love, and those who profess that 
religion can be called Christians in the true sense of the word 
only when in thought, deed and outward profession they live 
and love each other as members of one family. 

Secondly, because the existing divisions in Christendom 
have been and are a stumbling-block to the noii-Christian 
world. The non-Christians living around us closely watch us, 
and when they see these divisions and the want of love, 
sympathy and fellowship resulting from them, they often 
wonder whether after all Christianity is a religion of love as it 
professes to be; and, instead of exclaiming, “ See these Christ¬ 
ians, how they love one another,” they are forced to say, 
“See these Christians, how they despise one another.” For 
as a matter of fact there are many Christians, clergymen and 
priests as well as laymen, who do not hesitate to despise mem¬ 
bers of other churches and even to go so far as deny them all 
hope of salvation. 

Then, in the third place, it leads to a waste of power and 
energy. Very often the work of one church conflicts with or 
overlaps that of another. Funds are in many cases spent in 
maintaining two or three churches situated in a small town or 
village, while the number of the members connected with all 
of them is not sufficient to fill any one of them, or to give 
sufficient work to a single minister. In one of his excellent 
addresses on “ Thoughts on Uuity ” the Bishop of Madras gives 
a striking illustration of this fact, “Hast summer,” he said, 
“I spent a month in the highlands of Scotland, There was a 
small town near the house where I was staying, with a popula¬ 
tion of about two hundred people. It contained six denomina¬ 
tions with .six different churches. In a neighbouring hamlet 
there were three houses and two churches.” Just think of the 
waste of money and energy in building six churches for a 
Christian population of about two hundred and twenty souls. 

And here in India too it is the same. Take Georgetown 
for example. In Popham’s Broadway alone, there are the 
C. M. S., Danish Lutheran, and Wesleyan Methodist Churches, 
besides the Salvation Army Head Quarters,—all situated with¬ 
in a few' yards of each other; and not far away from these, 
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there are the College Church in the Esplanade, the Cougrega' 
tional Church in Davidson Street, and the Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Church almost at the northern end of the Broadway. 
The members of each of these churches do, I hope, believe that 
the members of the other churches are members of the body of 
Christ, if they live trire Christian lives. And yet in their 
auxiety to perpetuate tlieir denominational differences, they 
have spent enormous sums of money to build and furnish seven 
places of worship for the exclusive use of Indian Christians 
besides two others intended for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The enormity of this great evil was very forcibly brought 
before a meeting of Indian Christian laymen only a short time 
ago, when they were discussing the question of self-support, 
self-goverment and self-extension. The general trend of the 
discussion was that Indian Christians, as a rule, did not give 
as much as they ought towards the support of their churches. 
One of the friends present, however, controverted this state¬ 
ment, and taking that part of the city of Madras lying north of 
the Esplanade and east of the Buckingham Canal, pointed out 
that there were only about three thousand Protestant Indian 
Christians (taking into account men, women and children) 
belonging to six or more denominations and worshipping in 
about ten different churches. These Christians, about 75 per 
cent, of whom were really poor, living from hand to mouth, 
and about 60 per cent, of whom were non-earning members of 
their respective families, contributed, he said (according to the 
statistics published by their respective churches), a sum of not 
less than Rs. 12,000 a year. But these contributions were not, 
as he pointed out, sufficient for the self-support of their 
respective churches, as the money was frittered aw'ay for 
maintaining separate staffs of pastors, catechists and church 
servants for each church, and for keeping each church and its 
furniture and other appurtenances in repair. If, on the other 
hand, these three thousand Christians belonged to one church, 
the authorities concerned would have provided them with only 
two or three churches situated in convenient localities, with a 
pastor and two or three helpers attached to each church to look 
after them. And only half the amount of the total contribu¬ 
tion, viz,, Rs. 6,000, would have been considered a very liberal 
provision for meeting all the expenses of the three churches, 
and the balance of Rs. 6,000 could have been utilized for 
carrying on aggressive evangelistic work, and for providing a 
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reserve tuud for lueetiu^" extraordinary aud unforeseen charges. 
This single instance is enough to convince even the most des¬ 
ponding friend of the Indian Church that the Indian Christians 
arc alive to their responsibilities, aud that if the churches arc 
languishing; it is because their strength aud energy arc 
frittered away by the perpetuation of denominational dif¬ 
ferences. 

The same waste of strength and spiritual force can be 
observed in the work of carrying the message of the Gospel 
among iiou-Christians. How often do we find unchristian 
rivalry and bitterness among missionaries aud mission workers! 
It is a sad sight to see one missionary society starting 
work in a locality which has already been occupied by another 
missionary society. I remember a case which occurred 
only about a year or two ago in a village not far away from 
Madras. The village was an entirely Christian village where 
there is a church and a large school. A European 
missionary belonging to another denomination entered the 
village, persuaded some of the discontented Christian men 
aud women to join his church, rebaptised them, formed 
a small congregation of his own, started a rival school and 
thereby created a dissension among the poor people there. 
There were bitter disputes and quarrels between the members 
of the old church aud those who joined the new, which 
finally culminated in the latter burning some of the houses 
belonging to the former. When matters came to this pass, the 
European missionary had no other alternative than to retire 
from the village ignominiously. 

This incident vividly illustrates the fact that this unhealthy 
rivalry between the different deuomiiratious and churches not 
only results in a waste of money, energy aud power, but also 
in lowering and degrading the moral aud spiritual lone of the 
church. A church which is divided, and which, in con¬ 
sequence, is morally and spiritually degraded, cannot possibly be 
a witness to the saving power of Jesus Christ or to the sanctify¬ 
ing power of the Holy Ghost. 

Eet me now pass on to the second question, Is it possible 
to form a United Church for India?” The question is, 1 must 
confess, beset with many difficulties, and those who have read the 
acrimonious controversy that has been and is still going on in 
the religious as well as secular papers and periodicals in 
England and elsewhere will almost be tempted to say that it is 
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well uigli impossible. But “there is a silver liiiiug to every 
cloud,” aud it is my firm belief that whatever may be the 
result of this controversy in Phtrope, it will be so over-ruled for 
the good of the Church, that it will open the eyes of all 
Christians to the necessity, nay, the urgency of the union or 
federation aud co-operation of all the churches in nou-Christian 
lands, in their work of carrying the message of the Gospel to 
non-Christian peoples and races, and of establishing churches 
in those lands. And here in India, w'e Christian w^orkers can 
ill afford to accentuate our differeuces ou non-essentials and to 
remain divided among ourselves, w'heii we see the Theosophists 
on the one side and the Hindus on the other endeavouring to 
sustain aud prop up the old and tottering fabric of Hinduism 
by trying to hamper us in our work, and by adapting Christian 
thought and ideas into their religion and thereby forming a 
kind of eclectic Hinduism with a view of making it acceptable 
to their enlightened minds. 

But is it possible ? Can we make up our minds to sink 
our small differences and unite together? This is a question 
which must be answered by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
respective churches concerned. A good deal has been written 
and much more has been spoken, as I said before, regarding 
the desirability of union, but I must confess that those who 
have so written and spoken have not come forward to formulate 
any scheme by which it can be effected. Each party expects 
or wishes the others to come forward with their proposals. 

I must not, of course, ignore the existence of what is call¬ 
ed the “United Church of South India and Ceylon,” which 
consists of a formal union of a good number of what are called 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of South India 
and Ceylon. I am not intimately acquainted with the constitu¬ 
tion of this Church, but from what I have been able to gather 
from the rules sanctioned for its guidance and from some 
friends connected with this United Church, I have reason to 
believe that a good beginning has been made. 

But some of the other denominations, such as the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland, the Lutherans, the 
Wesleyans, the Baptists and a few others have not yet shown 
any signs of uniting with them. I have not been able to 
ascertain the reasons which prevent each of these churches 
from joining the Union. But I may, I think, presume with an 
amount of certainty that they are unwilling to give up those 
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doctrines and principles of church government which they have 
received from the foreign churches and missionary societies, 
through whose influence their respective churches were estab¬ 
lished. I do not blame them ; and so long as they are under 
the paternal care and guidance of those societies, and receive 
financial help from them, they have no other alternative. 

This leads me to make a few observations as to how such a 
union is possible. 

{a) The Indian churches should first of all become self- 
supporting, and should not on any account or for any purpose 
expect financial help from foreign missionary societies. It is 
only when Indian Christians pass from their present eleemosy¬ 
nary state and are able to help themselves, that they will begin 
to think for themselves and to realize their responsibilities. 
And when they arrive at this stage, they will naturally culti¬ 
vate a spirit of self-reliance and independence, and do all they 
can to promote the development and welfare of their respective 
churches and to devise ways and means for the organization of 
their churches on lines best adapted to local circumstances and 
most congenial to Indian thought, feeling and sentiment. 

{b) When the churches arrive at this stage, the foreign 
missionaries who at present control and guide them, should 
withdraw', and leave the Indian Christians to look after them¬ 
selves, even though they are liable sometimes to make mis¬ 
takes, and allow them a free hand to unite with each other if 
they are inclined to do so, sinking their denominational 
difFerences- 

I make this suggestion not because the missionaries do not 
sympathise with the idea of a United Church for India, but 
because they are likely to influence the Indian Christians, 
consciously or unconsciously, in laying down the lines on 
which the union should be effected. Holding some of their 
denominational principles or doctrines as a precious heritage, 
they will consider it their duty to advise the churches, which 
have been formed as the fruits of their labours, to accept any 
proposals for union, only when they are not called upon to 
sacrifice any of those principles or doctrines. No one can 
blame the missionaries for doing so. Their forefathers have 
strenuously fought and shed their blood and even suflTered 
martyrdom for defending and preserving them. But to the 
Indian Christian they are not so precious or vital, except on 
the ground that they have been taught to consider them as 
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important to their spiritual lives by the missionaries who 
planted their churches. And when we see Indian Christians of 
one denomination readily joining and becoming members of 
churches belonging to other denominations merely for the sake 
of the livelihood they can obtain in the latter, we need not 
despair of Indian Christians of all Protestant denominations 
joining hands for the organization of a United Church, pro¬ 
vided they enter into the work in the right spirit and with 
the best motives, depending on Divine help and guidance. 

I shall now pass on to the third question, namely, What are 
the steps to be taken towards its accomplishment? While 
discussing the possibilities of forming a United Church, I have 
incidentally mentioned one or two steps which should be taken 
in this direction. 

First, the churches established in India should become self- 
supporting and independent of all foreign aid. Secondly, all the 
foreign control should be withdrawn from them. The Indian 
churches cannot be too thankful to the foreign missionaries 
for the precious Gospel of Salvation which they have brought 
to them and for the paternal care and devotion with which they 
have guided them. But such of these churches as have realised 
their responsibilities should now be left to themselves to work out 
their own plans for self-government and self-extension, and, if 
in God’s guiding Providence it is possible, to form a United 
Church on their own lines, without being hampered by those 
denominational differences, which in the west originated more 
or less from political, social and other differences. 

The third step in this direction should be to induce all 
Indian Christians to co-operate with one another, and, if 
possible, to unite together in the great work of carrying the 
Gospel to the large non-Christian and heathen population of 
this great land. It is only when we Christians join hands to 
fight against the great forces of Hinduism, Muhammadanism, 
and other non-Christian and heathen creeds, that we begin to 
realise the necessity of sinking all our minor differences with a 
view to showing a united front against the enemy. And we are 
often forced to ask ourselves whether it is not worth our while 
to give up those doctrines and principles which are peculiar to 
each section of the Church, and which owe their origin more or 
less to political and other disputes in Europe and other coun¬ 
tries, but which will not in any way jeopardize our faith in God 
as our Father in heaven, in Christ as our Divine vSaviour, and 
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iu the Holy Ghost as our Sanctifier, and iu those doctrines which 
are essential to our salvation, for the sake of winning souls and 
extending Christ’s Kingdom in this land. My experience in 
connection with the National Missionary Society of India has 
convinced me more than ever, that no better method can be 
devised for bringing together Christians of different denomina¬ 
tions and making them realize that they are all members of one 
body, than by inducing them to join hands iu a united effort to 
proclaim the Gospel to their non-Christian brethren in this and 
other lauds. Every church is bound to give the Bread of Life to 
those who have not had the privilege and joy of having it. But 
while I would strongly urge on all those who have the guidance 
of the churches already established in this laud, to induce the 
members of those churches to do as much personal evangelistic 
and other Christian work, as lies in their power, I would as 
strongly deprecate the idea of frittering away their strength 
and energy as well as their funds by organising small mission¬ 
ary societies iu connection with each small church or denomi¬ 
nation, which are likely to languish as so many ill-manned and 
inefficient agencies. A united effort to evangelize the people 
of this land will not only economise our forces and our funds, 
but also pave the way for forming, if possible, a united or 
federated Church for India. 

I now come to the last question regarding the basis on 
which a United Church should be formed or established. I 
confess I am not competent to deal with this question. I am 
not a theologian versed in all the varied, intricate and abstruse 
questions regarding church doctrines and the principles of 
church government. I am at best only a layman who has taken 
some small interest in the development and extension of the 
Church in India. I would therefore leave the question to be 
thrashed out, when the time comes, by the great leaders and 
governing bodies of the different churches. In the meantime, 
it is very desirable that the authorities who have the control 
and direction of their respective churches, if they are really 
anxious to see a United Church iu India, begin the work. 

First, by giving great prominence in their teachings and 
conversation to those doctrines and principles which are 
common to all of us, such as the acceptance of the Holy 
vScriptures as our supreme rule of faith ; of the Apostles’ Creed 
and, possibly, the Nicene Creed as the expression of the funda¬ 
mental Christian faith, of the Diviuity of our Lord, and of the 
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administration of the two sacraments of baptism and the Cord’s 
supper by outward signs. 

Secondly, not to lay much emphasis on those doctrines 
aud principles in which we differ from each other. Those of 
you who are foreigners may probably look upon them as a 
precious heritage for the preservation of which your forefathers 
have shed their blood, aud even given their lives. But if you 
believe that the members of other churches (such, for instance, 
as those who are represented in this conference) are members 
of the body of Christ, aud are “heirs of the kingdom which 
God hath promised to those that love Him, ’’ you should, I 
think, be prepared to make some sacrifice on the principle of 
“ give aud take” with a view to attaining this great end. 

Thirdly, by encouraging, in every possible way, the 
members of their respective churches to fraternize and to co¬ 
operate with the members of other churches for the promotion 
of their mutual welfare, both spiritual and temporal ; and. 

Fourthly, to encourage aud, as far as possible, induce all 
the Indian Christian members of their churches to join hands 
with the members of the other churches in one great and 
mighty effort to evangelize, with the help and guidance of 
God, this great laud. 

I shall not try your patience by attempting to dogmatize 
or even to surmise, as to the form of worship or church goveru- 
meut which will suit the Indian mind best. These questions 
will, I am sure, be settled amicably if the several churches in 
India are really auxioiis to unite themselves into one Church. 
But I hope I shall be pardoned if I should say that the Indian 
mind has been, for ages past, accustomed to, aud has therefore 
a great partiality for, government by one man both in its 
religious and civic life, and also for set foniis of worship. But 
if the majority are in favour of other forms of church govern¬ 
ment aud of worship, the minority should be prepared to accept 
it for the sake of the welfare of the Church iu China. But 
whatever may be the basis 011 which all the churches may 
agree to unite together, the Church should be so constituted 
that all its members may respect its authority, and may not be 
tempted on the slightest excuse to sever themselves from that 
Church and to form a new Church or organization of their own. 

And now, before closing, may I say a word regarding my 
own personal feeling on the question ? I am a staunch and 
loyal member of the Church of England. I love that Church 
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and its ordinances; I love the episcopal form of church 
government, and the form of worship as laid down in the 
Church of England Prayer Book. I remain a member of that 
Church, not because of the accidental circumstance that I was 
born and brought up as a member of that Church, but because 
after careful comparison and examination, according to the 
light which has been vouchsafed to me, I found that its 
doctrines, ordinances and forms of worship were best suited to 
my spiritual yearnings and instincts. But I am prepared to 
sacrifice any of those principles, doctrines or forms of worship 
which are not considered essential to my own salvation, 
provided I can thereby help forward, in my own humble way, 
the formation of a United Church for India, and thereby 
promote the extension of Christ’s Kingdom in this my mother¬ 
land.— The Harvest Field. 


The Sacrifice to Heaven 

I.. HOOOUS. 

T '™" HE character for Heaven according to the Shwo-Weu 
(^^), (lOO A.D.) is made up of the character for ‘one’ 
placed over the character for ‘ great.’ Max Muller says: 
“ In the Chinese, tmi denotes sky or day, and the same 
word, like the Aryan dyu, is recognized as the name for God.” 
The ancient form of the character makes it highly probable 
that the character was made to resemble the arching heaven 
above and that its original meaning was sky and day. When 
the Chinese began to think about the origin of all beings they 
started with the common analogy of calling heaven father and 
the earth mother. The Shu Ging says : ‘ ‘ Heaven and 

Earth are father and mother of all creatures.” This idea which 
is found among all nations has survived to this day in China 
and from it have developed the moral qualities assigned to 
Heaven. 

This simple idea of Heaven was followed by a more 
philosophical one. The Ih Ging U) says ; ‘ ‘ Heaven is the 
creative power and its influence penetrates everywhere.” 
Further it says : “For this reason the mutations have an apex. 
This produced the two principles (yw and yang). The two 
principles produced the four seasons and the four seasons 
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produced the eight divisions ol nature (the diagrams),” The Li 
Gi ( 0 JB) follows the same line as follows : “The //or rites have 
their roots in the absolute, which by its rotation brought about 
the operation of and by modification produced the 

four seasons. It separated and formed the ghosts and shen.” 
The Dao DSh Ging of Laotze also goes behind Heaven 

and Earth and makes the Dao the original principle whence the 
universe comes. In the first place the Dao meant the rotation 
of the heaven about the earth. This rotation produces the 
phenomena of nature, the four seasons, the seed-time and the 
harvest, winds, rain and so on. The term Dao was originally 
applied to the rotation and also to the phenomena resulting 
from this rotation. Laotze, however, defined the term as 
meaning the controlling and creative reason behind the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe. He begins the Dao Deh Ging with the 
words; “The Dao which is denoted by the term Dao is not the 
eternal Dao. The name by which we designate it is not the 
eternal name.” 

The work Pih Hoo Thing E (ist century A.D.) marks 
several stages in the evolutionary process. There was first the 
vapor stage. This was followed by the appearance of form and 
then came substance or matter. Then followed the three lights, 
sun, moon, and stars, and the five elements, water, fire, wood, 
metal, and earth. These were followed by the shen, virtue, 
and culture. The order of evolution is quite plain in all the 
above references. It starts with Heaven and Earth in the earlier 
works as a rule. In the latter and more philosophical works 
the first cause is called the apex or the grand unity, or the Dao. 
This is followed by Heaven and Earth, yin and ycing^ the four 
seasons, the shen and the gwei and all beings. The crude 
legend of Pan Ku which is sometimes cited as the Chinese idea 
of creation came much later and is probably of foreign origin. 

Another point should be noted here and that is that man’s 
nature is laid down by Heaven. The Doctrine of the Mean 
says : ” Man’s innate character is laid down by Heaven.” The 
Li Gi says: “Therefore man is the beneficient power of 
Heaven and Earth, the union of yin and yang^ the con¬ 
junction of gwei and skeUy and the refined essence of the 
five elements.” The Shu Ging expresses this in another 
way by saying : “Of all creatures man is the most highly 
endowed.” Among men some are especially endowed. These 
become leaders and rulers. The Shu Ging continues: “The 
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sincere, intelligent, and perspicacious among men becomes the 
great sovereign and the great sovereign is the father and mother 
of the people.” This is the dogma of the Chinese from ancient 
times, namely, that the sou of Heaven has his appointment 
from Heaven. He and his house remain in power as long as 
they are obedient to Heaven. When the emperor disobeyed 
Heaven, then Heaven visited the country with punishment and 
deposed him. Pleaven shows its displeasure by signs and 
portents such as the eclipse of the .snu and moon, drought, 
great floods, and comets. In ancient times Heaven displayed its 
pleasure by the appearance of the phoenix, the unicorn, the 
tortoise, the dragon, and red vapors when the emperor made 
his sacrifice. These portents and happy auguries have been 
carefully noted down in the national and provincial histories. 

We have stated that some of the qualities ascribed to 
Heaven have their origin in the conception of Heaven and 
Eartli as the father and mother of all creation. The greatest 
of these is benevolence or love. The Ih Ging says : ” Heaven 
is beneficent.” Confucius explains this quality as being the 
harmony of justice. Justice gives each one his due and tends 
to make distinctions. Love harmonizes these distinctions and 
differences. The Shu Ging says : “ Now Heaven to protect 
the inferior people, made for them rulers, and made for them 
instructors, that they might he able to aid God, and secure 
the tranquility of the four quarters of the kingdom.” The 
Great Declaration of the Shu Ging says: “The innocent cry 
to Heaven. Heaven loves the people and the sovereign should 
reverence this mind of Heaven.” 

Heaven though benevolent is also impartial. The Shu 
Ging says: “It was not that Heaven had any partiality for 
the ruler of Shang ; Heaven simply gave its favor to pure 
virtue.” “In its inspection of men below Heaven’s first 
consideration is their righteousness and it bestows upon them 
accordingly length of years or the contrary.” The Ddo Deh 
Ging says: ‘‘ The Dao of Heaven is perfectly impartial. It is 
always with good men.” Kwangtze ('7th century B.C.) says : 
“Heaven is impartial and equitable and has no private interests 
and therefore it protects both good and bad.” 

In the Li Gi Confucius explained this impartiality. “ Tse- 
hsia said, ‘ (It is said that) the virtue of kings (who founded 
the) three dynasties was equal to that of Heaven and Earth ; 
allow me to ask of what nature that virtue was which could be 
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said to put its possessors on an equality with Heaven and Earth.’ 
Confucius said, ‘ They reverently displayed the Three Impar¬ 
tialities, while they comforted all beneath the sky under the 
toils which they imposed.’ Tsze*lisia said ; ‘ Allow me to ask 
what you call the Three Impartialities?’ Confucius said, 

‘ Heaven overspreads all without partiality ; Earth sustains all 
without partiality the sun and the moon shine on all without 
partiality. Reverently displaying these three characteristics 
and thereby comforting all under heaven under the toils which 
they imposed, is what is called ‘the Three Impartialities’. ” 

Heaven is not only impartial toward all men, but it is 
impartial to itself and this quality may be called unselfishness. 
This unselfishness makes Heaven eternal as the Ddo Deh Giug 
says: “Heaven is everlasting and the Earth is eternal. The 
reason why Heaven and Earth are perpetual and enduring is 
because they do not exist for themselves. Therefore, they are 
able to exist forever.’’ 

The Ddo Deh Ging also says : “The great Dao produces 
and nourishes. Although it produces, yet it does not possess. 
It creates and yet is not dependent of what it creates. It causes 
to grow and yet it does not assume to be lord. These are the 
mysterious virtues of the Dao.’’ Again : “ When the meritor¬ 
ious work is accomplished and fame follows, then the person 
retires. This is the Dao of Heaven.” The Ih Ging says : 
“The Dao of Heaven makes the full to decrease and the humble 
to increase. The Dao of Earth causes the proud to change and 
floods the humble with blessings. The shen and the gwei 
injure the proud and bless the humble.” Another passage from 
the Dfio Deh Ging will sufiflce ou this point. “ The great Dao 
overflows everywhere; all things depend upon it for existence. 
It does not desire the reputation of its meritorious work. It 
completes its meritorious work and assumes not the reputation 
of doing so. It loves and nourishes all beings and does not 
make itself the owner. It is always without desires. It may 
even be mentianed iu the small things. All things have 
recourse to it and yet it does not make itself their master.” 

The early Chinese thinkers were Impressed by the order¬ 
liness of the universe. The heavenly bodies do not trespass 
upon each other’s pathways. There are no collisions. This 
quality the Chinese called compliance. The Ih Ging says : 
“Heaven aud Earth move with compliance. Therefore, sun 
and moon do uot transgress their pathways and the four seasons 
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succeed one another in order. This quality of compliance 
causes happiness to all classes of society. Heaven is favorable 
and gives plenty of food.” 

Connected with this is the idea of constancy. In the LI 
Gi, the part entitled Ai Kung Wan, we read, “ The duke said, 

‘ I venture to ask what it is that the superior man values in the 
way of Heaven?’ Confucius replied, ‘He values its unceasing¬ 
ness. There is, for instance, the succession and sequence of 
the sun and moon from east to west: that is the way of Heaven. 
There is the long continuance of its progress without inter¬ 
ruption : that is the way of Heaven. There is its making (all) 
things complete without doing anything : that is the way of 
Heaven. There is their brilliancy when they have been com¬ 
pleted : that is the way of Heaven.’ ” 

The last quotation suggests the quality of inactivity or 
passivity. The Ddo Deh Ging says : “The Dao is eternally 
inactive.” The Ih Ging says : “The works of the Dao are not 
premeditated and are without conscious effort. It is quiet and 
without exertion. When they are at work they produce every¬ 
thing.” The Ddo Dell Ging has another reference to this: 
“The Dao is constantly without action and yet there is nothing 
which it does not accomplish.” Chwangtze says: “To rule 
the empire without effort, that is like Heaven.” Again he 
says: “Heaven and Earth have the greatest excellence, yet 
they do not say a single w'ord. The four seasons follow their 
clearest laws, yet they do not discuss. All creation has its 
perfect laws and yet it does not speak. For this reason the 
perfect man has no action. The holiest man is inactive. This 
is called imitating Heaven and Earth.” The Doctrine of the 
Mean says: “The activities of Heaven have no sound and no 
smell. This is the supreme.” Heaven does not speak. In 
the Analects Confucius said, “ ‘ I do not wish to utter a word.’ 
Tsze Kung said ; ‘ If you do not speak, then the pupils will 
have nothing to write down.’ Confucius said: ‘What does 
Heaven say? The four seasons pursue their course, all beings 
are born. What does Heaven say ?’ ” 

Obedience to Heaven results in peace and prosperity. On 
the other hand disobedience results in punishment and calamity. 
The Shu Ging in the Instructions of Essays : “He said, ‘ Oh, 
of old, the earlier sovereigns of Hsia cultivated earnestly their 
virtue and then there were no calamities from Heaven. The 
Spirits of the bills aud rivers likewise were all in tranquility ; 
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and the birds and beasts, the fishes and tortoises, all realized 
the happiness of their nature. But their descendants did not 
follow their example, and the great Heaven sent down calami¬ 
ties, employing the agency of our ruler, who had received its 
favoring appointment” Again, “The ways of Heaven are 
invariable ; on the good does he send down all blessings ; and 
on the evil does he send down all miseries.” 

THB SACRIFICBS TO HEAVEN DURING CLASSICAL TIMES. 

In the state religion of classical times a number of 
sacrifices were offered to Heaven or Shangti, The most 
important of these took place at the winter solstice. “During 
the Hsia dynasty (2205-1818 B. C.) the offering was made at 
dawn of day. The Yin dynasty (1766-1154 B. C.)made the 
offering in full daylight. The Chow dynasty (i 122-255 ^•) 

made the offering during the day from morning till night.” 
The day of the winter solstice marked an important period in 
the year. The sun reached the southernmost point of his jour¬ 
ney and on this day turns northward. It was accordingly con¬ 
sidered necessary to help the sun to overcome the powers of 
darkness and death and assist him in bringing the blessings of 
light and life to the northern world. From times immemorial 
both rulers and people have made offerings on this day. At the 
present time the festival of the winter solstice is one of the most 
popular festivals of the year. We shall consider first the state 
sacrifice to Heaven or Shangti and then the origin of this 
sacrifice. 

The place of the offering was south of the capital outside 
of the wall. For this reason it is also called the suburban or 
border sacrifice. It was south of the capital because the south 
is the place of yang. Yang^ the male principle of nature, is 
associated with the sim and belongs to the south. The altar 
was round and open consisting of an odd number of terraces. 
The odd number also belongs to the yang. The altar was 
round in order to resemble the form of heaven. The Yih King 
says: “ Chien (^) (a cabalistic character of heaven) is circular 
in form.” This simplicity of the altar which has continued 
to this day is ample evidence of its high antiquity. 

Preparations were made for this offering several months 
beforehand. The emperor cultivated the plot of land on which 
the millet grew out of which the sacrificial wine was made. 
The empress raised the silkworms and spun the silk employed 
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in the ojfFering. The Li Gi, in the portion entitled Piao Gi, 
(^* t£) says : The son of Heaven in person cultivates the field 
which produces the millet offered in vases and the black millet 
from which the odorous liquor is extracted for the sacrifice to 
Shangti.” 

Not only did the emperor alone provide for this sacrifice. 
In the Monthly Rescripts of the Li Gi we read that, “All the 
people who dwell in the nine provinces under heaven should 
contribute their means for offerings and services to Shangti of 
August Heaven, to the tutelary gods of the ground and the 
grain, and to the ancestors of the ruling family, to the moun¬ 
tains and forests and the famous streams.” The same portion 
of the Li Gi shows how the sacrificial animals were nourished. 
“In the third month of summer the four inspectors (of water 
and forests) are ordered to collect in each prefecture great 
quantities of fodder for nourishing sacrificial animals. They 
order the people to contribute to the extent of their power to 
furnish the necessary things for the cult of Shangti of August 
Heaven and the spirits of the famous mountains and streams 
and the spirits of the four directions, and for the offerings in 
honor of the names of the ancestors and the tutelary gods of 
the ground and the grain in order to pray for a blessing for 
the people.” 

These animals were inspected by authorized persons. The 
Monthly Rescripts in the middle month of Autumn contain 
this passage : “ In this mouth the one who officiates at great 

sacrifices and the one who reads the prayer at the sacrifices are 
ordered to make a tour of inspection and to classify the animals 
destined for sacrifice, to see that they are whole and perfect, to 
examine whether they are well nourished, examine those fed 
on grass and those fed on grain, to note whether they are fat or 
lean, to observe the color whether it is really up to standard. 
They should measure their size, and height, whether they are 
up to the mark. If these five things are perfect the animals 
will be agreeable to Shangti^” 

The offering to Shangti consisted of a bullock with horns 
protruding like chestnuts in a burr, or about the size of silk 
cocoons. The color varied in the different dynasties. The 
Hsia dynasty employed a dark victim, the Yin dynasty a white 
one, and the Chow dynasty a red one. The color in each case 
was supposed to resemble the color of the sky. Before the 
sacrifice the victim was- seleeted by divining with the tortoise 
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or the stalks. In case the decision was not favorable the bull 
was rejected and that of the tutelary gods of the ground aud 
the grain was substituted. This divination took place in the 
hall of the father of the ruler. The Li Gi says : “ When the 

son of Heaven is about to offer a sacrifice to Heaven he consults 
the tortoise. He requests orders iu the hall where there is the 
tablet of the oldest ancestor. He manipulates the tortoise in 
the hall where there is the tablet of his father. . . If the bullock 
destined for the ruler of Heaven is rejected by the tortoise, they 
substitute for it the bullock of Hou Dzih (gods of the 

ground aud the grain).” In the Piao Gi, Confucius says: 
“Formerly the sage sovereigns of the three dynasties (Hsia, 
Shang, Chow) before making the offering to the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth did not neglect to divine by means of the tortoise, or 
by means of the stalks. They did not presume to decide by 
themselves at the risk of serving Shangti disrespectfully. 
Therefore they did not choose another day or month than that 
indicated by the divining, and they did not transgress any 
indication given by the tortoise or the stalks.” The reference 
to divining about the day of the sacrifice must be to other 
times than the winter solstice. This time was definitely fixed. 

The bullock was burned on the altar or in a furnace near 
the altar. Besides the bullock there was broth and millet and 
other grains aud wine extracted from the millet aud scented 
with fragrant herbs. 

The utensils employed in the offering were very simple 
and their form had some resemblance to the object worshipped. 
There are gourds and calabashes whose round shape was like 
that of the sun and sky. There were baskets made out of 
sedge and rush. There were libation vessels, dishes for vege¬ 
tables, napkins, trenches, tripods, and ladles. 

The sacrifice was accompanied by various musical instru¬ 
ments such as tambourines, flutes, harps, bells hung on frames, 
stones on frames, and drums. We shall discuss the function of 
music in these sacrifices later on. 

Before the sacrifice the emperor and the officials practised 
abstinence for ten days. There was a looser ordering of the 
thoughts for seven days and a complete ordering for three days. 
All things of an evil nature were guarded against and all evil 
desires suppressed. They did not listen to music. No vain 
thoughts were allowed to enter the heart. There was no 
reckless movement of the hands and feet. 
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On the morning of the sacrifice the emperor accompanied 
by the highest officials rode in a chariot decorated with gems. 
He wore a long fur garment embroidered with dragons,the sun, 
and the moon. At his side hung a jade twelve inches long, 
each inch representing a month, the gift of the returning sun. 
Another jade with a hole in the center represented the sun and 
sky. On his head the emperor wore a coronet with twelve 
pendants, a pendant for each month. In the procession there 
were twelve standards with embroidered figures of the sun, 
moon, and dragons. The ground in the vicinity of the altar 
was spaded up and torches were placed around by the villagers 
of the neighborhood. 

The sacrifice was a solemn and brilliant ceremony. 
There was music and posturing with plumes. A prayer to 
Shangti was read. Incense was burned and victims were 
consumed, 

(7h be Continued) 



Care of the Missionary’s Health 

J. A. SNELL, M.D. 

lUARDING the health of the missionary has long since 
been regarded as a matter of prime importance by the 
Mission Boards. After much money has been spent in 
getting a missionary to the field and more money and 
time spent in his acquiring the language, he becomes a man 
whose time is considered valuable. The man who is sickly, 
weak and always complaining is rendered far less valuable. In 
order for a missionary, or anyone else for that matter, to be the 
most efficient in bis wmrk it is necessary for him to keep his 
health in prime condition. While health is not the only 
qualification for an efficient service it is an absolutely necessary 
qualification. 

The careful guarding of the health of a missionary is 
rendered more important because he is living under peculiar 
and often trying circumstances. He is in a strange land, 
among a strange people, speaking a strange language and 
living according to strange and queer customs. He is living 
with a people who know nothing of hygiene and practice no 
sanitation, whose knowledge of infectious diseases is limited 
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and whose prophylactic measures against them are nil. In fact 
he is surrounded by conditions that tend to undermine health. 

While it is the duty of the doctor both to cure and prevent 
disease still he cannot follow everyone about all the time and 
guard him against his unhealthy surroundings. It is prim¬ 
arily the duty of everyone to guard his own health and keep 
his own body up to tlie highest possible efEciency. Especially 
should it be ou the conscience of every missionary to keep his 
body up to high efficiency. 

I. HYGIENE- 

All the usual rules of hygiene should be observed on the 
Mission field as well as everywhere else. The house should be 
properly ventilated, lighted, and heated. Diet should have its 
due attention ; frequent bathing, etc. The care of the food 
and water supplies I will deal with in another place. Here I 
simply wish to lay stress on exercise and recreation and 
vacations. 

7. Exercise and Recreation, The strain of the work 
among the Chinese calls for more recreation than most mis¬ 
sionaries take. This recreation should be determined by the 
form of work one has to do. The man who sits in the school 
room all day wants something more vigorous in the way of ex¬ 
ercise than the one who is moving about in his work all the 
day. For the school teacher vigorous calisthenics every morn¬ 
ing and evening is one of the best preservations of health to 
be found. To this let him add bis occasional tennis, boating, 
and hunting. The one whose work renders him physically 
tired as well as mentally strained wants to seek a quieter form 
of recreation or entertaiiiraent. After a hard afternoon in the 
operating room when I am physically and mentally worn out, 
there is nothing that will rest me quicker than a good hard 
game of chess. It is a complete change and diversion and 
everything else is forgotten. One who has especially trying 
work should take an occasional day off and get entirely away 
from his work, and I know of nothing better for this purpose 
than a day in the country with a gun, or a tramp on the hills, 
or a picnic. It is these days of recreation that keep one up to 
high efficiency all the time and enables him in a most im¬ 
portant conflict to throw the balance in his favor. He will 
accomplish far more and be a far better leader than the one 
who continually plods at it from early morn till late at night 
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and for seven days of the week. This one is unprepared for 
the conflict where strength of personality wins. 

2 . Vacations, Everyone, everywhere, engaged in profes¬ 
sional work should have a period of vacation, the first essential 
of which should be a complete separation from his work. Too 
many abuse a vacation and come back in a worse condition 
than when they went aw'ay, and others do not know how to 
use their vacation and would be about as well off without any. 
Most of the missionaries of the interior find it necessary to leave 
their station in the summer because of the heat and the un¬ 
sanitary surroundings of the station. Where one has a comfort¬ 
able home and his surroundings are sanitary I believe he is 
better off at home in the summer time than by going to a 
summer resort where he is more or less cramped and deprived 
of comforts and where he does not have as good a control of 
his sanitary surroundings especially on his way to and from the 
resort. This is a question that each one must determine for 
himself in relation to his work and surroundings. Personally I 
do not feel justified in staying away from ray work all summer 
and I am certain we have been better off and more comfortable 
the summers we have staid at home than those we have spent 
on the mountains.* Those who use health reasons as an 
excuse to leave their work early in June and return late in 
September often abuse the vacation needs. The use of the 
vacation should be made to meet the individual requirements or 
temperament for a complete rest. To one it may mean a few 
weeks of quiet and reading, to another association and society, 
to another again vigorous physical exercise combined with 
enjoyment. I believe the ideal for our work is a short annual 
vacation and between times an occasional day off for recreation 
or the pursuit of some hobby which completely severs one from 
all relations with his work. 

^I. CLIMATK. 

The climate of this section is very much the same as is 
found through the southern portion of the United States with 
the exception of a higher humidity and slightly lower tempera¬ 
ture. Because of the humidity the heat is. possibly more 
noticeable. This is not a tropical country and consequently we 
need to give little consideration to the climate as compared to 

* We have a large bonie, and large yard, we also have ice, electricity, and 
a good dairy. Why leave them ? 
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what those do who live in Southern China, the Philipines, and 
India. The use of pith hats and cholera belts is more an 
imaginary than a real need. The worst thing I have been able 
to discover about this climate is the tremendous load of abuse 
that it is carrying, which abuse should be directed against 
indiscretion and lack of sanitation. 

III. SANITATION. 

We are surrounded by disease and conditiou.s which favor 
its development and by a people who have no knowledge of or 
regard for sanitation. And it is here that we find our greatest 
diflficulties in guarding our health. This is a very large subject 
ill itself and I can only pretend to give it a brief outline. 

(1) Our houses should be built rat proof as a protectiou 
against plague. 

( 2 ) All houses should be screened against mosquitoes and 
flies. I have been told that only a few years ago there were 
practically no flies here, but there certainly are plenty now and 
they are one of the worst spreaders of typhoid, dysenteries, 
cholera, and tuberculosis that there is to be found. They 
should especially be kept out of the kitchen and dining rooms. 
Flies will come direct from the filthy streets with their legs 
and bodies covered with disease germs and light on the food as 
the boy is bringing it to serve on the table. 

( 3 ) There should be further precautions taken against the 
mosquito, for everyone knows now that he alone is responsible 
for all of our malaria fever. If the Anopheles mosquito never 
bites one he will never have malaria. Do not permit him to 
breed. All kongs, flower pots, pieces of broken crockery, etc., 
around the house should not be allowed to contain water unless 
protected from the mosquito. The cistern should be most 
carefully covered to prevent the entrance of the mosquito, and 
remember he can enter through a very small crack. The 
drains around the house should be guarded and regularily oiled. 
Any place that cannot be covered should be oiled frequentljq 
for mosquitoes cannot breed in water with oil on the surface. 
The water troughs on the roof of the house is one of the worst 
breeding places there is. They are slightly stopped up with 
leaves or dirt and a small pool of water remains and this is 
the delight of the mosquito. These should be kept clean 
and free from water. Weekly inspections of the place should 
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be made lor breeding places. We cannot fight the mosquito 
too vigorously. 

( 4 ) Food supply. We all live to eat but in this country 
you want to be careful what you eat to live. Raw foods are 
especially to be avoided. First aud most important of this 
class is fruits. With proper preparatiou fruit is perfectly safe 
at any season of the year. Remember that on the inside of 
solid fruit there is little chance for pathogenic germs to bide 
themselves. First see that the fruit is cleau aud it is best to 
wash it clean using a cloth to rub it. Then put it in a vessel 
and pour boiling water over it to cover it aud let it stand for 
a few minutes. This will destroy the dyseutary, cholera, 
typhoid, etc., germs which are quite liable to be on fruit 
purchased on the street aud it wdll not injure the fruit in the 
least. Bananas wall turn black but it is only the peel that is so 
effected. Fruit should be thus treated the year round as well 
as protected from the flies. In times of cholera epidemics all 
fruits and vegetables and other things bought on the street 
should be thus treated immediately on entering the house. 
Nuts and dried fruits are best treated by roasting in the oven. 
The few raw vegetables that are eaten is the source of most of 
the Amoebic Dysentery aud Ascaris Lumbracoides (worms) 
infections. The scalding of lettuce, cabbage, etc., will kill the 
amoebae but will not destroy the eggs of the Ascaris Lum¬ 
bracoides and other intestinal parasites. Any vegetable that 
can be thoroughly rubbed with a cloth and washed and then 
scalded is comparatively safe to eat raw. If you object to 

taking Santonin don’t eat raw vegetables even if they do come 

out of your own garden. Native food is all riglit if cooked 

properly and sufficiently, however, their greens are rarely 
cooked and the above named parasites are not killed. Those 
who itinerate in the country and eat a great deal of native food 
should always be careful of cold foods and stale fish aud meats. 
A stale dish might not give to a native ptomaiu poisoning but 
would to a foreigner. In conuection with foods is probably 
the best place to meution the importance of daily getting rid of 
the waste portion of the food. Constipation is one of the worst 
tendencies toward disease that there is aud can and should be 
overcome. 

( 5 ) Water supply. In this country one of the most 
Important and difficult questions is the water supply. Where 
there are several families together I believe an artesian well is 
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justified. In other cases rain water collected into a closed 
cistern from a clean roof is about the best solution. This 
should be boiled or passed through a Berkfelt filter. Where 
canal or well water is used it should be both boiled and filtered. 
For bathing purposes canal or well water should never be used 
unless boiled. The cistern or artesian water if properly stored 
should be all right without boiling. Going in swimming in the 
canals and lakes should under no circumstances be permitted. 
There is great danger of contracting dysentery, typhoid, etc., 
to say nothing of the Schsistosoraa Japonicum with which this 
section is most thoroughly pointed and for which there is no 
cure known. Hunters who wade into the paddies and canals 
after their game have been known to contract this disease. 

( 6 ) Precautions against Cholera and Dysenteries. These 
diseases should be guarded against the year round and not 
simply during the summer months or the cholera epidemic. 
Flies have already been mentioned and so has the care of fruit 
and water. While there are few of our missionaries who have 
cholera every year, some one is attacked with dysentery in 
some form and we cannot be too rigid or too cranky in taking 
precautions against these diseases and precaution against one of 
these is precaution against the others. Do you know how your 
boy washes your dishes ? Do you know how clean the cloth 
is with which he dries them ? The safest way to dry dishes is 
to pour scalding water on them inside and out and not wipe 
them at all. If properly separated the heat from the water will 
dry them and they will be perfectly clean. 

( 7 ) Precautions against Tuberculosis. There is no disease 
that we are more constantly exposed to than tuberculosis and 
I believe there is no better way to protect ourselves against it 
than at all times to be armed with the sword of strength, the 
breastplate of vigor and the shield of health. Never allow the 
body to get below par and the chances are that tuberculosis 
will never be able to plant itself in your body. So far as 
possible avoid all exposure to the disease. Do not live as the 
Chinese do in poorly ventilated, dark, damp houses where the 
rays of the sun never enter. Keep the windows of the bed 
room open the year round. Avoid colds by fighting them the 
moment they begin, not the next hour or the next day. Don’t 
wait to see for sure if it is going to be a hard cold, but at 
the first slight symptom take about ten drops of spirits of 
camphor on a little sugar and repeat it every hour till there 
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are no symptoms. If the symptoms are severe, immediately 
consult your doctor. There is another simple remedy that is 
good for constant use, equal parts of camphor, menthol, and 
chloral. Put a little of this under the nose morning and even¬ 
ings and when exposed to the cold. It will ward off a cold 
and will prevent other diseases that have their entrance 
through the nasal tract. 

( 8 ) Smallpox. Here we are constantly exposed to small¬ 
pox and therefore should be vaccinated every few years. If it 
does not take no harm is clone and if it does you might have 
taken smallpox if exposed. 

( 9 ) Anti-typhoid serum. The great success the use of 
this serum has had in the U. S. army justifies its general use 
in all tropical and sub-tropical countries. While typhoid 
fever is not one of the most common diseases in this country 
yet all possible precautions should be taken against it and I 
would recommend its free use among missionaries. 

IV. nrrvousnkss. 

This question of nervousness I consider of so much import¬ 
ance that I am going to give it special consideration. It is the 
word by which people generally are in the habit of explaining 
all physical complaints they cannot clearly explain otherwise. 
It is one of the most common complaints not only among 
missionaries but of modern times. And nervousness is not 
simply an imaginary condition but it is real and one who is 
inclined that way is one for whom I have the greatest sympathy 
but toward whom I can exercise very little patience. While 
I would not say it is an imaginary disease I do say it is a 
foolish disease and due more to indiscretion regarding the laws 
of health than anything else. To some extent it is due to 
overwork, but those who do the most work are often affected 
the least. It is due more to the wrong mental attitude toward 
one’s work. It is the man who is kept busy saying he is 
busy and thinking he is busy who cannot stand overwork. 
The vast majority of people .spend three times the amount of 
nervous energy necessary to accomplish a given piece of work. 
It is the man who can combine speed and quickness of action 
with ease and calmness who accomplishes the most work, with 
the least energy. The mechanic studies hard to avoid all loss 
of energy in his machine. The nervous system of our body is 
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the most wonderful piece of mechanism that there is and we 
are its mechanic. If there is undue friction and loss of energy 
it is the mechanic’s place to right it. Look well into the 
manner of your work. Don’t keep the body on a tension and 
nervous strain all the time. Some cannot so much as think of 
their work without putting their body on tension. To get the 
best work out of your “ thinker ” relax your body. Use what 
muscular force and nervous energy is necessary to accomplish 
a piece of work and no more. Again there are people who 
apparently do not know how to relax their body. To be 
able at any time to completely relax one’s body is a pretty sure 
preventative for nervousness. Lying down does not necessarily 
relax the body though it should. There are those who even 
keep themselves on a nervous tension during their sleep. The 
expression “falling to sleep’’ is literally true with a great 
many people. One goes to bed with his body on tension and 
just as sleep overcomes him the body relaxes and he has the 
sensation of falling. How often have you been aroused with 
this sensation just as you were going to sleep. When you go 
to bed completely relax the body, let the body drop without a 
single muscle being on tension and sleep and rest will be worth 
twice as much. It is also quite important when oue is at work 
to relax those parts of the body which are not in use. Save 
that energy! it is worth a great deal. 

The missionary is worked hard but not any harder than 
people at home who are in real life. But it is not hard work 
that hurts one, it is his mental attitude toward that work 
which determines its effect upon his system and which enables 
him to do much or little. Again work with ease and calmness 
but do not keep before you that idea of overwork and of being 
too busy to do anything. 

Anyone in any and every station of life who is hard 
worked (this ought to include every missionary) would do 
well to take a few minutes nap every day right after his noon 
meal. Ten minutes in absolute relax and sleep makes one 
fresh and vigorous for the rest of the day. There is no better 
habit for the hard worked missionary. One should also be 
careful of his diet. Good wholesome food and not too much of 
it is the diet for the hard worker. 

But after all is the missionary overworked ? Yes, in many 
cases he is, but he is not always the one who breaks down. It 
is not that our work is so hard but it is trying and straining 
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and'difficult to manage ; it is the hard and difficult surroundings 
in which we are working; there is so much that is irritating 
and wearing on one. And for this reason we. must be the 
more careful of our attitude toward our work and when we are 
not at work forget it entirely. Here would I refer you to 
what I have already said about exercise and recreation. The 
occasional day off is the thing for a man who has a trying 
work. Hobbies are of great value to the missionary’s health, 
if it is the proper kind and properly pursued. There is an 
article, “Simple Life among the Rich’’, in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 3 rd, which I would recommend 
everyone to read. For one’s life to be most efficient I think for 
him to maintain a proper mental attitude toward his work and 
spend the proper amount of energy in his work is of first and 
greatest importance. 


Presbyterian Policies 

R. M. MATRRR. 


m HIS topic certainly requires careful discrimination. A 
few preliminary remarks are needed. 

First, The writer of this article is not qualified to 
speak representatively, concerning Presbyterianism 
all over China, his knowledge being confined chiefly to 
vShantung. 

Second. We as denominations, are coming to know each 
other better and work more together, so that our policies are 
becoming more and more nnified. On this account care must 
be exercised lest one church claim for itself what has come to 
be the same with other churches. 


Third. Our policy has been to change our policies with 
the changing of the years. For example, in earlier days, our 
work was individualistic, with missionaries working different, 
and at times, conflicting policies. Gradually we have arrived 
at much more solidarity among ourselves as well as with other 
denominations. Formerly, the missionary decided the policies 
and dominated the situation. Now the Chinese are figuring 
prominently and we are being reconstructed to the point of a 
genuine co-operative control together with them. Earlier the 
Board paid the bills. Now the Chinese are paying much 
themselves. Formerly, our efforts were confined almost entire- 
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ly to the substantial country people, while since the revolu¬ 
tion, we are pushing vigorously in the cities and among the 
educated classes. Various other changes might be mentioned. 

In the West a prominent politician who had just changed 
his party affiliations, was making a speech, when an old 
farmer interrupted him by saying, “Ah Bob, you are not what 
you used to be.’’ When Bob promptly retorted, “Aud you 
are the same fool you always were.” However so many 
changes make the statement of policies difficult. We venture 
to mention : 

First.— Thoroughness. This we have considered funda¬ 
mental, both in the building of character and of a church. 
We have aimed at this in our education, planning to teach 
only what could be taught intelligently. And so we have 
turned out students that have been in demand over the Empire, 
students who had a knowledge of both the sciences and the 
Chinese language, as well as being intelligent Christians. All 
this was accomplished in the absence of English. The study 
of the English language and the securing of a thorough educa¬ 
tion, as the Irishman would say, seem to pull together better 
apart. We have been careful in receiving members, requiring 
not only some intelligent knowledge of the gospel but a 
probation long enough to be able to see a credible evidence of 
a change of heart. 

We have taught a great many classes of men aud women 
not only in the central stations but often in the out-stations, 
aud now have regular Bible schools for men and for women. 

We have pastors placed over a limited number of stations, 
so they can shepherd them effectively. Over the remaining 
stations we have placed evangelists who have been in Bible 
schools aud are partly paid by the Christians. We exercise 
much discipline and aim to make the church a really witness¬ 
ing church. 

Second .—Educational pioneering. Fifty years ago, when 
education was little thought of and wddely and earnestly opposed 
by missionaries, we had the beginnings of a college which was 
followed up by Calvinistic perseverance until we now have 
a union university. 

Forty-five years ago we started the education of girls, 
which was much more bitterly opposed even by whole denomi¬ 
nations, aud now we have large numbers of primary, in¬ 
termediate aud high schools. 
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About thirty years ago we begau medical education which 
was prosecuted under difficulties, until now we have a well 
equipped union medical college. 

We have had from the first theological classes, which work 
has finally developed into a union theological seminary. 

Third,— Evangelisation from the extensive to the inten¬ 
sive. Ill earlier years from stations near the sea, missionaries 
made long tours and started isolated preaching centers. Later, 
missionary stations were opened in various interior places. 
From these centers missionaries led the Chinese in preaching 
among the villages of county after county in a systematic way, 
themselves overseeing and stimulating Chinese preachers and 
church members in the evangelization of new districts. The 
Christians from their many centers have preached in the 
surrounding villages. 

The Mission beginning at Weihsieu is now undertaking to 
furnish an equipment in the county seats for a couple of bright, 
educated, consecrated Chinese, who from these centers are 
working for the evangelization of a whole county, through its 
educated people, gathering representative young men into 
advance schools and by personal visitation and the distribution 
of literature among the scholars and schools of the comity, and 
also by gathering the Christians of the county together at times 
for counsel, inspiration, and united effort. This is the last and 
we believe will be the greatest step in the establishment of the 
church in the districts we occupy. 

Fourth,— Presbyterian policies of govermuenl. Presby- 
teriaus, as the word indicates, are governed by teaching and 
ruling elders, working in a graduation of church courts. It is a 
representative democracy that is a well-balanced compromise 
between the rule of one man and of everybody. The Chinese are 
not strangers to this method of procedure, working as they all 
do through village elders ; so they take to Presbyterianism like 
ducks to water. Of course they like the foreign and Chinese 
pastors to have an equal autliority. Pastors like to have elders 
share with them the responsibilities of their churches. The 
members are quite ready to commit their interests to these 
representatives and they are more than willing to have a higher, 
more unprejudiced court of appeal, and fall readily in line 
with the rules of procedure in Presbyterian government. 

The writer was much pleased with Bishop Bashford’s 
statement concerning the Methodist policy of having a revival 
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church. Along with our light we need more heat. More 
personal Savior instead of so much program. I wish we might 
all be Methodists until we could come to more fully prize, 
enjoy and profit by au old time revival. 


Our Book Table 

13th Annual •issue of Tnii; Christian Movement in thu Japanese Empire. 
Published for the Conference of Federated Missions in fapan. Editor 
and Publisher, Rev. John Lincoln Dearing, d.d. For sale by the Mis¬ 
sion-ary Education Movetnent, iy6 Fifth Ave., New York City, G $1.25. 
Annual subscriptions may be ordered through the Editor and the 
book mailed from Japan on receipt of G, $1.00. Address: 75 Bluff, 
Yokohama, Japan, 

This book, as a covering letter says, is the work of more than 
one hundred and forty busy missionaries, and is intended to give 
to those interested, first-hand and up-to-date knowledge of religious 
progress in Japau. 

As one looks through it one gets the impression that it is the 
result of one of the most complete attacks on the problem of a scientific 
statement of missionary work that has heretofore been published. 
We are told that although it is an annual publication yet it is 
entirely re-written each year. An examination of the book, how¬ 
ever, reveals the fact that it goes beyond what the covering letter 
indicates: in addition to treating of many varied forms of mission 
work it also deals with certain social movements in which mission¬ 
aries are vitally interested or in which they directly have a part; 
and also deals somewhat with political movements as viewed by 
the missionaries. For instance, one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is the first one, entitled “A General Survey.” This 
chapter gives a resume of things Japanese that wdll enable the 
reader to orient himself to many of the problems that are thereafter 
treated. 

Under the head of “Japan”, in addition to what we have 
already mentioned, the following matters are treated : 

Part II. Organizations; Part III. Missions and Churches; 
Part IV. Christian Literature; Part V. Christian Education ; Part 
VI. Other Christian Organizations; Part VII. Social Service ; Part 
VIII. Miscellaneous; Part IX. Obituaries. 

Under “Korea” we have the following general topics : 

Part I. General Review of the Year; Part II. Churches and 
Missions ; Part III. Christian Literature ; Part IV. Other Christiau 
Organizations and Associations ; Part V. A Symposium, 

Under this Symposium, Evangelistic Work, Educational Work, 
and Medical Work, are treated from the viewpoint of various 
stations and various individuals. 

Appendices are given which, among others, deal with the 
following topics : The Conference of Federated Missions in Japau, 
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the Japanese Evangelistic Committee, the Evangelistic Campaign 
Committee, Eleemosynary Institutions under Christian Direction, 
Work among industrial classes, a list of Christian 'workers among 
the Japanese in Korea, the old religions of Japan, the last alliance 
between Japan and England, the Anglo-Japauese understanding, 
the New Siuo-Japauese treaty. 

There are also all kinds of lists of mission boards, churches, 
missionaries ; a list by missions, a list by towns, a list of Christian 
schools, a list of Christian periodicals. In the pocket at the back 
there are ten charts, dealing with the statistics of various phases 
of the work. There is also an Index to Vols. I to XII. 

There seems no use in our trying to pick out any particular 
article, as all are valuable and comparisons wovdd only be in¬ 
vidious. The book is thoroughly catholic, dealing not only with 
all phases of Protestant missionary work but also, somewhat 
briefly, with the work of the Roman Catholics, and the Russian 
Orthodox Church of Japan. 

The arrangement of the contents also strikes us as being logical 
In order. Special attention might be called to Part VII, on Social 
Service, wdiere the relation of Christianity to industrial enterpri.ses 
is well treated. 

The book is not only catholic, and logical, it is also com¬ 
prehensive, inasmuch as work amongst Japanese in Hawaii, Man¬ 
churia, Shanghai and Formosa, is dealt with. 

We have heard in recent years a great deal about the necessity 
of some study of comparative religion., There is an equally great 
necessity for a comparative study of mission work. The Christian 
Movement in the Japanese Pmnpive furnishes an excellent text-book 
for just such a study. While the course of political and economic 
development will not in China correspond in every detail to what 
has transpired in Japan, nevertheless we may expect that certain 
general movements that are making themselves felt in Japan will 
in time make themselves felt in China ; indeed they are already 
making themselves felt. We may expect, therefore, a certain 
amount of repetition of the problems through which the missions 
of Japan are now passing. Missionaries in China can make 
preparations against some of these expected developments, and 
indeed should do so. A study of the Christian movement in the 
Japanese Empire would throw some light ou the best methods of 
approach to the problems that are arising in China. 

While this may not be a book that cue can pick up and read 
through in a short while, yet it is a book that every thoughtful 
missiouary should have in his library and from which he should at 
once, select some outstanding topics and read them ; and a book to 
which frequent reference should be made for light on current 
problems. 

Our only sugge.stion would be that the charts which are now 
in the pocket at the back, while convenient, are in danger, it seems 
to us, of being very easily mislaid. There should be some wa};^ of 
attaching these in tbe body of the Ixiok so that they can be read 
easily and conveniently without the risk of being lost. This is our 
only suggestion in the way of criticism. 


R. 
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Report of the Second Meeting of the General Synod of the ChdnC 

Hda Shkng Rung Hui. Price 50 cents per copy. 

Price 10 cents per copy. 

Published both in English and in Chinese, this report contains 
much that is well worth the attention of all who are interested in 
the progress of Christianity in China, and even of those w'ho are 
interested only in the evolution of the national life of the Chinese. 

Except to those technically and personally concerned in the 
details of procedure in the Synod, the most valuable part of the 
book is, naturally, the Reports of Committees, and the final resolu¬ 
tions of the Synod. 

The Report on Sunday Schools includes an Appendix (p. 77. 
Eng.) which gives a useful Bibliograply, and the action of the 
Synod on the matter is stated on pp. 40-41. 

The action of the Synod in forming a general Missionary 
Society is summed up in Canon III of the Board of Missions on 
p. 63. A Chinese Priest was elected general Secretary of the Board. 

The Report of the Committee on the translation of terms for 
“ Holy Catholic Church” and the allied expressions in Creed and 
prayer book is found on pp. 84-85, and the action of the Synod, 
which was not final, but referred sev'^eral points to the several 
Diocesan Synods for further discussion, is found on pp. 42-43 and 
34-35- 

Resolutions VII. (p. 22) VIII. (p. 23) and XI. (p. 25) are an 
interesting indication of the degree to which the Christians of the 
Anglican Communion in China, as united in the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kuug Hui are really free from ecclesiastical bonds to the Mother 
Church in England, and America, and on their way to complete 
national maturity. 

The action of the Synod on the matter of Polygamists and of 
Betrothals to heathen indicates a determination to abide by the 
purest principle of monogamy, and the higliest ideals of marriage, 
yet with all due consideration for the difficulties in China, and 
without rash haste and undue rigor, [See Message No, 19, p. 26, 
and Resolution XII. p. 27, with the action of the House of 
Delegates on both as noted, in §§ 58. 80. 87. and 64,] 

The same open-mindedness and temperate deliberateness may 
be noted in the action in regard to the Franchise for Women. 
[See Message No. 24. p. 28.] 

As to statistics,—the careful tables in the appendix on pp. 
93-96 cannot be said to “speak for themselves.” Statistics never 
do. However careful, they are always a dead record, and every 
commentator manages to make them speak for himself. Neverthe¬ 
less they do give a shadow by which it is possible to tell something 
of the real size and form and degree of action attained by the 
body; and the members of the Chung Hua Sheng Kuug Hui have 
reason to thank God for the facts revealed in these tables and for 
the grow'th,—which, however, can of course be appreciated only 
by comparison with previous years. 
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A Text-book of Botaky, By N, Gist Geb. Commercial Press. Price $3 00. 

A nine page introduction presents in a concise manner the 
general structure of plants and their distribution. It includes a 
microscopic study of the cell with illustrations from standard 
works. 

After a chapter on the general classification of plants the 
author proceeds at once with a study of the three least understood 
groups, the Thallophytes, Bryophytes and Pteridopbytes, believing 
“ the students will take as much or more interest in gathering the 
lower forms as they will in collecting the seed plants.” He con¬ 
siders briefly the general characteristics, habitat, structure and 
reproduction of each of these three groups and their classes includ¬ 
ing a few typical repre.sentatives. This is followed by a similar 
study of the Spermatopbytes (seed plants). About one-half of the 
book is devoted to this very technical study where the more 
practical application of these plants to daily life is very briefly 
presented. 

The second half of the book Is devoted to pollination and 
fertilization, fruits, seeds and seedlings, plant dispersal, roots, plant 
stems, foliage leaves, plant environment and plant societies. An 
economic, as well as technical aspect is herein presented and a 
few Chinese illustrations are found. Chapters 23 and 24 on plant 
breeding and forestry are especially designed to lead the Chinese 
student to serious thought regarding the needs of his country. It 
is unfortunate that this view point is not prominent throughout the 
entire work. The teacher’s responsibility is therefore all the 
greater. 

The book closes with a general index and a valuable appendix 
of a preliminary list of the plants of Kiangsi Province. This vdll 
serve as an excellent basis for developing similar lists in other 
provinces. There is a striking index to the families and genera 
described in this list. 

This book by Professor Gee fills a vacant place among the 
college text books of China. It is hardly suitable for students of 
middle schools where the course .should be more general and repre¬ 
sentative of problems of the people^ even college students could 
profit from a more thorough application to China’s plants, their 
habitat and economic importance than the author has given. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers did not reproduce the il¬ 
lustrations more clearly. The book deserves a more representative 
cover. 

G. Wb;idm.\n Groff. 


A Manuai. of Christian Practice (ft ^ Iffi) 20 cents. 

This is a small book published at Wusih where the writers are 
engaged in the work of a school for catechists. It is written 
“from the view-point of the system of the American Church 
Mission ” but it studiously avoids the discussion of doctrinal points 
and may profitably be used by all Christian bodies. The book is 
divided into four parts: general religious duties .such as Daily 
Prayer and Bible reading ; Special religious duties beginning 
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with: On The Birth of a Child, and ending wdth, The Reraeni- 
brance of the Dead; Social and Personal Duties which include one’s 
responsibilities as a member of a family, a church, and a state ; and 
finally Christian virtues. 

If the suggestions of this little book were carried out by all 
Christian congregations in China, there would be a marked increase 
of reverence in Church, accompanied by a greater zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel. The book does not only deal with 
what is outward, it teaches that Ibve is the source of the Christian 
life and explains in detail how love may and should be manifested. 

Some of these details give abundant food for thought, and not 
every one will agree with all the directions here given. Thus the 
permission to use a photograph in conuectiou with the remembrance 
of the departed may conceivably be abused: so may the temporary 
separation of husband and wife which is here allowed for iucom* 
patibility of temper; the proposed treatment of secondary wives 
too is not quite clear. 

But while all may not be inclined to follow the writers in all 
the advice they give on a multiplicity of subjects, we may all be 
grateful to them for a clear exposition of how the Christian faith 
may be shewn in practice. 

B. M. 


Chinese Characters. Their Origin, Etymology, Histojy, Classification, 
and Signification. A Thorough Study from Chinese Domments By Dr. 
L. Wieger, S. J. Yranstaied into English By Rev. D. DavrouT, S. J. 
Published at the Catholic Press, Ho Kien fu, Chihli. 2 vols. $6.00. 

About two and a half years since, there appeared from this 
Press a translation of Dr. Wieger’s Moral Tenets and Customs in 
China,” the Texts in Chinese and English, wdth romaiiization and 
illustration by Pere Davrout. This was a large octavo of more 
than 600 pages, which was reviewed at considerable length in the 
Recorder for November, 1913. 

“Chinese Characters” is an even larger vrork than the preced¬ 
ing in two thick octavo (paper covered) volumes, with a total of 
something more than 1,100 pages. A good idea of the scope and 
the aim of these linguistic studies is afforded by the title. But the 
merits of the execution must of course be ascertained by actual 
use. A friend who holds an appointment in one of the larger 
Eanguage Schools as instructor in the construction and explanation 
of Chinese ideographs, after a somewhat careful examination of 
this work as compared with the treatment of the same topic by Dr. 
James Chalmers, and also with the like undertaking by the late 
Rev. Frank Chalfant (as yet unpublished), is of the opinion that 
Dr, Wieger’s book has points of superiority to either. It is at all 
events a duty to make generally known the existence of such a 
work. Every Eanguage School might well have a permanent 
Reference Eibrary, of which these important volumes should 
always constitute a part. 


A. H. S. 
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"CONV0RT3 Through Medicac Work.*’ By Samuei, W. W. Witty. 

Published by the C. M. S, Price 6d vet. 

This little booklet of 6o pages, well printed and Illustrated, 
sets forth in eleven chapters briefly, but in a lelling manner, how 
Medical Missionary Work in the various fields where the C. M. S. 
is labouring, has captured, convinced, and converted men and 
women for Christ. 

In a foreword the writer emphasises the truth which should 
ever be before us viz^ that “ The test of Medical Missions is 
whether they are really assisting in bringing men and women out 
of darkness into the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 

The reader is introduced to men and women of varied charac¬ 
ters, and from widely different stations in life, citizens of many 
countries, some of whom sealed their testimony by their blood. 
To read their brief and touching records is to receive an in.spiration 
and quickening of interest, which must bear fruit iu the life ; and 
the little volume convincingly testifies to the power and many- 
sidedness of Medical Missions in the work of the Church for the 
Salvation of the World. 

C. J. D. 


Correspondence 


I,ANTERN SLIDES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I trespass on 
your space to ask a question, the 
answer to which will perhaps 
interest others besides myself. 
Is it possible to borrow or hire 
good Lantern slides ? If so where ? 
And could I persuade the owners 
to publish their subjects and 
their own addresses. 

One does not want to be al¬ 
ways using the same slides, and 
exchange might be arranged in 
some cases. But at present I 
know of no-one willing to lend 
slides. 

Yours very truly, 

Frank L . Norris, 
(Bi.d/o/.) 

Address : Peking. 


‘ ‘ JESUS THE MISSIONARY. ’' 
To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I want to bear 
testimony to the value of Rev. 
Hugh W. White’s book, recent¬ 
ly published by the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, jESus The Mis¬ 
sionary. 

It is well written, interesting, 
suggestive, full of common sense, 
and is very helpful. It is a book 
that should be read by every 
new missionary in these Eastern 
countries; a book that will cer¬ 
tainly prove helpful to any mis¬ 
sionary, old or young, reading it; 
and that will be greatly enjoyed 
and appreciated by those striving 
to loyally follow Jesus the Mis¬ 
sionary. 

Sincerely, 

W. F. JUNKIN. 
SuTsiEN, North Kiangsu. 
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“missionaries and politics” 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.’’ 

Dear Sir : In your July num¬ 
ber Mr. J. H. B. Gill embodies 
in a letter on the subject of 
“Missionaries and Politics ” an 
“Associated Press’’ cable as it 
appeared iu a Pittsburg news¬ 
paper on April 18th. According 
to that clipping, “ lutervention 
by the United States iu the 
negotiations now proceeding be¬ 
tween China and Japan is recom¬ 
mended to President Wilson iu 
the appeal recently sent to him 
by American missionaries iu this 
country.’’ 

I should like to state that the 
telegram as it left Peking was 
more explicit, as I was anxious 
not to injure in any way the 
standing of the great majority of 
missionaries who did not sign 
the appeal to President Wilsou. 

I may say, indeed, that I regret¬ 
ted to have to send any news of 
this appeal, because I felt, as 
your correspondent does, that it 
was an error. 

I stated in my message that 
the document was signed by 
seven prominent American mis¬ 
sionaries, and that the majority 
of missionaries had not signed 
the document while some who 
were requested to sign had re¬ 
fused. I also gave the names of 
those who had signed. 

It may be interesting to note 
that President Wilson refused to 
make the appeal public, although 
the newspapermen in Washing¬ 
ton naturally sought to obtain it. 

Yours truly, 

F. Moore, 

( Corresponde}ii of ‘ ‘ The Associated 
Tress ” at Peking). 

POKING. 


THE VALUE OF STREET 
PREACHING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.’’ 

Dear Sir ; I ivas somewhat 
surprised to read in the findings 
of “the Committee on Mission 
Methods’’ in couuection with 
the recent meetings of the China 
Continuation Committee, in the 
last number of the Recorder, 
that ‘ the value of street preach¬ 
ing seems to be diminishing as 
an evangelistic agency.’ I do 
not know to what ' old centres ’ 
the report refers. But certainly 
in this centre there is no sign of 
any diminishing as yet. The 
crowds are as great as ever they 
were, and the interest is, if any¬ 
thing, deeper. There are three 
chapels, each one open three 
nights a week. Three or four 
addresses are given each night, 
and in many cases the men will 
sit right through the whole 
service. There are at the lowest 
computation five hundred people 
present at the three places each 
night. I will leave it to the 
Statistical Secretary to work out 
bow many men hear the gospel 
in the year at that rate. Of 
course there is not the excite¬ 
ment and glamour that surrounds 
the great mass meetings with 
the hundreds of names of en¬ 
quirers, and showy articles that 
follow the great evangelistic 
campaigns, but even these would 
hardly be po.ssible without the 
steady persistent preparation of 
the despised street preaching. 
True, we may see but few re¬ 
sults, but those who come at¬ 
tracted by the singing or speak¬ 
ing, are from far and wide, and 
we firmly believe with Dr. J. H. 
Jowett that when the gospel is 
sincerely preached, “Something 
always happens.” W^e do not 
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forget that this work has been 
signally owned of God in China. 
And it will be a sad day for the 
Church if it is put in the back¬ 
ground, and other methods, not 
perhaps making the same de¬ 
mands on us, take its place. 
If the C. C. C. instead of this 
discouraging criticism, would 
help us in their wisdom as to 
how best to appeal to this great 
mass untouched by Christianity, 
I for one, would be profoundly 
grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 

A MERE Evangelist, 


WHICH APOSTLE OUGHT WE 
TO FOLLOW? 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.’’ 

Dear Sir : In recent discus¬ 
sions on Mission policy much 
emphasis has been laid, and 
rightly laid, on the example of 
St. Paul. His life can never 
fail to be an inspiration to every 
missionary worker. 

But is there anything in Scrip¬ 
ture to teach us that every mis¬ 
sionary old and young is bound, 
or indeed qualified, to walk in St. 
Paul’s footsteps ? I think a study 
of his life and work shows us 
that he was a man raised up 
with special qualifications to do 
a unique work, to pass rapidly 
all over the then known world, 
occupying strategic points, and 
blocking out the work in general, 
on the understanding that other 
workers would follow and fill 
in the details. We find him 
writing, “I planted, Apollos 
watered”, without iu any way 
blaming Apollos, and without a 
hint that Apollos would have 
done better to give up watering 
and go planting on his own 
account. And so far was he 
from leaving the young churches 
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free to develop under the sole 
guidance of the Spirit, that we 
find him sending Timothy to 
Ephesus and Titus to Crete in 
order to guide, organize, control, 
and generally set in order the 
things that were wanting. Is it 
not possible that instead of 
aspiring to walk in the footsteps 
of St. Paul, some of us may be 
called upon to occupy the hum¬ 
bler post of Timothy, Titus, or 
Apollos ? 

Or it may be right for some 
of us to imitate the example of 
St. John. His methods, as we 
know, differed from those of St. 
Paul. When the lime came for 
him to choose his sphere of 
work, (possibly after the death 
of the mother of our Lord) he 
did not go to the regions be¬ 
yond, but settled down at 
Epbesus, where we find him 
building on another man’s 
foundation fifty years after the 
church was first founded. Would 
anyone say that he was mis¬ 
guided in so acting? Or that 
he hampered the free growth of 
the life of the young churches by 
extending to them his pastoral 
and apostolic oversight, to the 
second and third generation of 
young Christians? Or is it quite 
certainly the case that St.John’s 
w'ork ill Asia Minor was of less 
value to the church and the 
w'orld than St. Paul’s visit to 
Spain ! 

Yours, etc., 

Thomas Barclay. 
Tainan, Formosa. 


BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : The publication of 
an advertisement of a Concor¬ 
dance of the whole Bible, so 
shortly after my annonucemeut 
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of the beglnulog of work on the 
supplementing of my own Con¬ 
cordance of the New Testa¬ 
ment,—now on the market for 
the past six years,—by an Old 
Testament portion, would seem 
to demand a word of explanation 
which I alone am in a position 
to give. It is with the utmost 
reluctance that I assume what 
may seem a controversial atti- 
tude ; but it seems imperatively 
necessary that a few facts should 
be known, namely, 

1. For several years previous 
to tbe publication of my Con¬ 
cordance, I had announced in 
the Recorder, that I was at 
work upon a Bible Concordance, 
in order to insure that there 
should be no duplication of such 
drudgery. 

2. When the New Testament 
portion was issued in 1909, it 
was also announced that work 
on the O. T, was in progress. 

3. Some months after the pub¬ 
lication, Jt was learned that Dr. 
H. G. C. Hallock was also work¬ 
ing on a Concordance of both 
Testaments whereupon the O. T. 
work which a friend was doing, 
supplementary to my work, was 
suspended in the hope that it 
would prove uuueces.sary. 

4. Dr. Hallock’s work failing 
to appear during these years, I 
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announced the resumption of 
vrork on the O. T., in view of 
the speedy completion of the 
Revision of the O. T. This 
called forth a statement from 
Dr. Hallock that his work would 
soon be in press, whereupon I 
courteously reque.sted Informa¬ 
tion as to the style of his vrork, 
offering to quit the field entirely 
if his work proved to be of such 
a character as to render mine 
unnecessary. This information 
has been refused, and I have 
felt constrained to continue this 
work W'hich I would gladly drop. 

5. So far as the Old Testa¬ 
ment is concerned, Dr. Hallock’s 
work, of course, must be based 
on oue of the old versions, there¬ 
fore of temporary usefulness. 
My Old Testament complement 
to the Concordance already pub¬ 
lished should be ready very soon 
after the completion of the Old 
Testament Revision. 

The pity of duplication of a 
work of this kind, one which 
must in both cases be largely 
subsidized to prevent an utterly 
prohibitive price, is simply in¬ 
expressible ; Dr. Hallock assures 
me that it is all due to his failure 
to subscribe to the Recorder J 

Yours sincerely, 

C0URTENA.V II. Fknn. 

PEKING. 
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Missionary News 


Among the Manchus. 

Interest in work among Man* 
chns was quickened by the Revo¬ 
lution in igii, and I have been 
asked to write about it. But as 
my knowledge Is so limited, and I 
only have a first band knowledge 
of work in my owui field, Tsing- 
cboufu, Shantung, it is to be 
hoped that ether workers at Pe¬ 
king, Nanking, and Sloganfu will 
be induced to put j)eu to paper 
and relate their experiences hi 
Such work. 

In Nanking an American lady 
doctor, Miss Gay nor, “ worked 
with heart and soul to bless the 
poor destitute and despised Man- 
chu refugees iu that city. Famine 
fever broke oat among the people, 
and Dr.Gaynor, much worn down 
from constant serving, contracted 
this dangerous illness . . . . 
Shortly before her death the tem- 
peratuie dropf^sed, and she called 
the Chinese nurses who were on 
duty to her bedside. She said 
to them that she knew she could 
not recover, that God had spoken 
to her and told her that her 
work was finished. She sang a 
Hallelujah chorus, which toade 
a profound impression on her 
students. Shortly afterwards her 
temperature gradually rose higher 
and higher until she passed 
away. She was not the only one 
who gave her life iu this relief 
work. Rev. A. Hock in and Rev. 
J. Cherney both laid down their 
lives in the same service.” (The 
Christian.) 

In Sianfu, Shensi, at least 
10,000 Manclius were massacred, 
one estimate even says 30 , 000 . 
But though so many were killed, 
not one Mauchu believer or cate* 


chnmen perished there. Most 
of them had gone out to the East 
suburb for worship on that Sun¬ 
day in October (23nd), before 
the city gates were shut, and 
they thus escaped. The wife of 
the first Manchu Christian was 
indeed in the city, and in her 
despair threw herself into some 
water—a well or pool,—but there 
were so many bodies there already 
that she did not drown, and was 
afterwards rescued. Thus God 
wonderfully overruled those ter¬ 
rible happenings to the saving 
of those Mancha Christians. 

The Mauchu Christian above 
referred to was “ the first of his 
race in the province to accept 
ChrLst and openly confess Him 
in baptism. For this man such 
a step was not easy. For a 
time it seemed as if all the 
forces of darkness and cruelty 
had been combined, and let 
loose uj>on him to prevent hia 
attendance at the foreigner's ser¬ 
vices. Insults, threats, degrada¬ 
tions and blows were heaped upon 
him, but all to no purpose; he 
still persisted and endeavoured 
to come. He is a soldier, aud 
evidently possessed of all the 
courage and fortitude of the true 
soldier. Go back he could not, 
aud so he pressed forward, man¬ 
fully facing aud overcoming the 
taunts and insults of his com¬ 
rades. Wbei. they saw that they 
prevailed nothing, his command¬ 
ing oflScer gave him permis¬ 
sion aud warned anyone against 
molesting him, adding further, 
‘ Hitherto we have thought the 
foreigners our enemies, but now 
we must confess them our 
frieuds.’ The immediate cause 
6 £ this change of front was 
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Dr. Jenkins'♦ attendance on a 
wounded Manchu soldier, but 
there is no doubt that the cour¬ 
age and fortitude of the soldier 
Convert had already gone far in 
bringing about the end of the 
opposition.” (E.B.M. Herald)* 
In 1909 Mr. A. Lutley conducted 
Revival services in Sianfu, which 
were blessed to this Manchu, who 
was led to confess and put away 
besetting sin he had still allowed 
In his life. In the 1911 Revolu¬ 
tion he was caught aud about to 
be killed—with the chaS-cutter 
I think—when he begged respite 
to pray, and was allowed, but 
led to understand it would make 
no difiereiice. But by the time 
he ceased praying, his enemies 
had melted away I 
We used to preach and visit In 
the Manchu city there, but saw 
no particular result of our efforts. 
But a Manchu woman, a poor 
wounded creature, was brought 
to the hospital dying after the 
massacre, and when told about 
Jesus said she believed In Him, 
having already heard the Gospel 
In the Manchu city. Let this 
encourage downcast workers J 
Mr. and Mrs. Shorrock used 
their influence for the protection 
of the refugees at that time, and 
“ one very remarkable episode 
connected with the Manchu mas¬ 
sacre deserves to be recorded 
among the most dramatic events 
of real life. Following upon the 
terrible slaughter of that October 
many fugitive Manchus ladies 
were succoured by our mission¬ 
aries. One party in particular 
sufiered great hardships before 
they were found, and brought 
into the mission premises and 


•See ‘Herbert Stanley Jenklna, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., of Shensi ’ by Dr. 
Richard Glover (2/-net) ‘ Memorials 
of Cecil Robertson, M.D., F.R.C.S., of 
Bionfu ‘ by Dr. F. B. Meyer (*/-) b^h 
issued by Carey Frees. 


cared for by Mrs, Shorrock and 
Mrs. Dr. Young. They were 
literally saved from death by the 
shelter of the Mission bouse. 
Among them were two who, 
fearful as to the reception they 
might receive, at first suppressed 
their identity. But when the 
truth leaked out that they were 
the daughter and granddaughter 
of the notorious Yii Hsien, the 
Boxer Governor of Shansi (the 
man who ordered and person¬ 
ally witncciscd the slaughter of 
our missionaries in 1900), they 
learned in deed as well as in word 
that Christianity teaches the for¬ 
giving of our enemies.” {E.B Si» 
Herald and The Christian). 

In Shantung here at Tsing- 
chowfu we have a Manchu city 
with nearly 10,000 iuhabitaats. 
At the time of the Revoluliou 
the Cliinese to prevent trouble, 
ofifered to guarantee the Manchus 
2,000 taels a mouth while their 
supplies were stopped. Not many 
Manchus became Christiau-s be¬ 
fore the Revolution, but since 
then there has been a better 
spirit, and they have become more 
open to the Gospel. Having 
till lately no quarters there, we 
have visited the homes that were 
opened to us for meetings and 
someone, Chinese or foreigner, 
has been going there nearly every 
day of the week. Fifteen were 
baptized last year, Including a 
lady of position among them, and 
some twenty-five are accepted for 
Church membership this year. 
Sixteen of these are women, 
some of whom show a remark¬ 
able aptitude for learning by 
heart, catechism and Scripture. 
One young married woman, urged 
to learn a chapter, ha.s gone on 
till she has said chapter by chap¬ 
ter the greater part of Matthew’s 
Gospel. Even a stammering 
woman managed to learn a chap - 
ter. And It was truly amusing 
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to hear a local deacon saying 
right before her, ‘ who would 
have thought that such a stupid 
woman as this could learn. You 
all know how stupid she is. It 
Is God’s grace I God’s grace I’ 
While in England I asked our 
B. M. S. Committee to grant 
money for a preaching hall that 
could be used in part for the 
Manchus. Mr. Nickalls and I have 
asked the Manchu magistrate 
(Tu T’ung) to help us to secure 
a place. To our surprise he has 
at last lent us some fine official 
quarters free of rent, which have 
been adapted for the work at 


Social 

Fukien Christians and Social 
Service, 

The work along health and 
sanitation lines has been the 
most satisfactory and has been 
undertaken with greatest enthu¬ 
siasm. Following the evangel¬ 
istic meetings in the thirteen 
centres in Fukien province last 
year, arrangements were made 
to enlist all enquirers in the dis¬ 
tribution of handbills on various 
subjects of health, hi lecturing 
and In other practical forms of 
sanitary work. Three series of 
lantern slide lectures were used 
ill each city, namely, tuber¬ 
culosis, sanitation and plague. 
In Foochow every Bible class 
appointed one Social Service 
representative and this group of 
some fifty men together with an 
Executive Committee on Social 
Service planned the lectures 
throughout the city, divided the 
city into districts for the dis¬ 
tribution of handbills, and have 
during the past month done 
excellent service in creating a 


small expense. The Tu T’ung 
himself and numbers of the offi¬ 
cial class came to a welcome 
meeting with tea and cake, 
arranged by Mr. Nickalls, The 
magistrate made a .short speech 
expre.ssitig bis respect for ' the 
doctrine’—a great change from 
the old time hostility ! —and 
listened with the rest of the 
company, some of whom could 
be seen nodding assent, to a 
discour.se on ‘ The Purpose of the 
Gospel' by Mr. Bruce, head of 
the Theological College here. 

F. Madelby. 

■» 

Service. 

desire on the part of the people 
for inoculation against plague. 
The city has been divided ofi 
into .seven districts, each district 
having one hospital with doctors 
who are giving service free cer¬ 
tain hours in the week for inocu¬ 
lation. During the first two 
weeks over two thousand people 
were inoculated. In various parts 
of the province where plague is 
bad the officials have co-operated 
in this movement both financially 
and otherwise. From every city 
where these lantern slide lectures 
were given and handbills distri¬ 
buted, encouraging reports have 
come in. Some say it has aided 
the Church in securing other 
points of contact with the higher 
class men in the district. Others 
mention the fact that the leading 
men are beginning to realize that 
this social reform is a definite 
part and parcel in the program 
of the Church, and as a result 
opposition is being broken down 
and favorable attitudes devel¬ 
oped. To my mind one of the 
greatest results is the fact that 
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it is giving new enquirers, as well 
as old Christians, actual chance 
of serving their fellow men. 

Throughout the province also 
enquirers have been enlisted in 
teaching six hundred character 
book classes. During the last 
two months I have sold over five 
hundred of these books in Foo¬ 
chow and in other cities where 
classes have been organized. 
Some of our Bible Class members 
in Foochow have taken up this 
form of service with great enthu¬ 
siasm aud they are giving from 
one to three or four nights a week 
to teaching ignorant men. We 
are expecting a large increase in 
this phase of our Social Service 
activities next fall. 

To ray mind one of the great¬ 
est difficulties in some of the 
special problems which confront 
the Chinese Christians with re¬ 
gard to the development of an 
active interest in Christian Social 
Service, is that of securing com¬ 
petent leaders for this work. 
Those men who are now leaders 
in Christian activitievS are so 
loaded down with other work 
that It is almost impossible for 
them to take on additional respon¬ 
sibilities. We must gradually 
develop new leaders among these 
men who are interested in this 
work. Another difficult problem 
is that of harmonizing the two 
elements which we have here, 
namely, Christians aud non- 
Christians, both of whom are 
enthusiastic in doiug community 
service. Another problem is the 
opportunity. There is so much 
to be done and the field is so 
attractive that it is a great tempta¬ 
tion to leaders and Social Service 
Committees to undertake too 
much and too varied a program, 
attempting many things and 
doiug nothing thoroughly. 

E. H. Munson. 


Chinese Christians and Social 

Service Work in Chuchow. 

The Social Service work which 
we have attempted to do in Chu¬ 
chow sought to enlist not merely 
the Christians in the activities 
pursued but also the people of 
the city itself. To have made 
any distinction between Christian 
and non-Christian would have 
defeated the ends we have sought 
to gain. 

Street improvement, park and 
playground development, schools 
for the uneducated adults, street 
cleaning, vaccination campaigns, 
Improv^enieut of market places, 
opening of waste land, prison 
work, and boy scout organization, 
need but to be meutioued to show 
the necessity of enlisting many 
kinds of people, but especially 
influential people as well as 
Christian leaders, if we were to 
accomplish anything. 

Almost the first work done 
was on the initiative of our 
Chinese pastor, Mr. Koh. 
Immediately after the revolu¬ 
tion he approached the city 
officers and asked for the grant 
of land adjoining the city wall 
that he might get a place for the 
poorer Christians to earn a 
living. His plan was to enlist 
all the Christians as small share 
holders. He failed to stir their 
enthusiasm to a great degree and 
finally appealed to other public 
spirited meu in the city aud they 
took shares. Hater they gained 
still larger tracts of land. He 
has made a distinct success erf 
the undertaking. With less than 
$2,000 capital he has been the 
means of helping a considerable 
number of poor people. In the 
later work which has developed, 
Koh has always been a leading 
spirit, until now he is one of a 
small group of men to whom the 
city officers appeal when they 
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vrish any special work done along 
these lines. 

A school for unedncated adults 
(using the 6cx) character book 
as textbook) was initiated by 
one of the teachers In our boys’ 
school, a non'Christian, but most 
favorable to Christianity. He 
attended a short teachers institute 
at the University of Nanking 
and there heard of work being 
done along these lines. When 
he returned he drew together a 
band of nearly a score of Chu- 
chow teachers and gained their 
voluntary services. They asked 
for the use of the church build¬ 
ing. There was no distinction 
between Christian and non'Cb^is^ 
ian teachers. This head teacher, 
on the opening night, said to the 
pupils gathered that he vsdshed 
them to remember that they were 
meeting in a building where God 
is worshipped and Christ followed. 
He wanted them to listen to the 
Christian doctrine and learn to 
be like its Great Teacher. The 
meeting was opened at their 
desire by prayer. This school 
la now being supported as a 
regular government school but 
the teaching is still voluntary. 
Our Christian teachers are ell 
sharing in the work. 

The park and playground de¬ 
velopment began with the official 
setting aside of a beautiful piece 
of ground on the river side for 
this purpose. Subscriptions and 
public funds moved an old thea¬ 
trical building from being an 
obstruction over a street to being 
a useful meeting place. The 
wood work was done by a Christ¬ 
ian carpenter who made a cou- 
elderable subscription to it. 

All of the leading schools were 
enlisted in the playground. Our 
own boys school is the largest 
and highest grade in the city. 
The majority of the advanced 
boys are Christians. They have 


I August 

aided In Subscriptions and In 
looking after the grounds. Our 
local railroad engineer, a non- 
CUristian foreigner, has given a 
fine horizontal bar and jumping 
standards. Subscriptions have 
planted trees about the grounds. 
Old historical stones are slowly 
being gathered on to the grounds 
for beautifying and preserving 
the stones. 

A year ago small-pox struck 
the city very hard. We enlisted 
the city by gaining from them 
a small subscription for vaccine 
virus. We offered to go to any 
home where there were ten or 
more cases needing vaccination. 
Our medical assistants, all Chris¬ 
tians, gladly responded to the 
call end in three months we 
vaccinated nearly i,ooo cases and 
stopped the epidemic. In two 
homes where we vaccinated thirty 
cases each, one case of small-pox 
had already developed. None 
others appeared after vaccina¬ 
tion. This spring another small¬ 
er campaign was started and we 
went to the various centers of 
refugee huts and gave talks on 
vaccination with illustrations, 
and vaccinated more than 300 
more. Here is where the Christ¬ 
ian assistants did good work. 
They did much of the lecturing 
and explained the illustrations 
which we had cut from Board of 
Health reports and mounted on 
frames. 

Koh, the pastor, was also the 
promoter of work in the prisons. 
At first a few of the church 
leaders did most of the visiting 
and speaking. Later he has 
enlisted even enquirers who are 
members of Bible study classes, 
and also the older school boys. 
They have always armed them¬ 
selves with extra lesson leaves of 
the Sunday’s lessons and turned 
the work into classes. This 
spring while we have been over- 
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seeing rtllal woflt doing sire** 
construction, a number of these 
workers have gone each Sunday 
to the Confucian temple where 
these refugees eat, and preached 
and sang to them. The men 
have been allowed to lay off an 
hour early on that day, and they 
have shown splendid interest and 
kept fine order daring these 
services. 

In this relief work while we 
have had opportunity to select 
members of the church to be 
heads of gangs, clerks, cooks, 
etc., we have never done it to the 
exclusion of others, or selected 
them on any other merit than 
their ability to do the work as 
well as others. But we have 
found them euthtisiastic in apply* 
ing social services methods, and 
we have not had to discharge one 
on account of incom^jetence. On 
the other hand city leaders have 
praised them unstintedly for the 
help they have rendered. 

Our hospital evangelist had 
some years experience as a black¬ 
smith. This has often been 
turned to account. When d uring 
the relief works of this spring, 
baskets, carrying poles, picks, 
mattocks and shovels were need¬ 
ed in large quantity, he was the 
one chosen to do the buying and 
to give them out to the refugees 
and receive them back each day. 
Did the great stone roller need 
repairs on its iron guiding pole, 
it was referred to him. He took 
the responsibility and carried it 
with pleasure. 

This kind of social service has 
demanded that its leaders, for¬ 
eign or Chinese, or both, gain 
and bold the confidence of the 
elders and officers of district and 
city government. Since the great 
body of the Christians in the 
interior have been drawn from 
the common people, the best that 


most of them can do under such 
conditions is to follow the leaders, 
rather than lead themselves. For 
Instance, neither in the Church 
nor ill the city was it possible to 
find educated women to teach 
the “600 Characters’* to the 
women and girls who desired to 
learn. Men teachers had to do 
that. But some of our Christian 
women gladly volunteered to help 
to keep order and act as chape¬ 
rons, Each day found them at 
their post. In doing these small 
tasks faithfully they have done 
more to couimend Christian prin¬ 
ciples to the people than can be 
measured. 

What has been the results for 
Christianity ? The people have 
learned that Christian leaders 
can be trusted. They are faith¬ 
ful in performing public tasks. 
As some of the people have said, 

No one else could have carried 
through such projects as the 
construction of some of the new 
roads.” We have learued that 
the Church is weak, indeed, unless 
it can raise up competent Christ¬ 
ian leaders,—but also that this 
kind of work develope them. 
Better than all, our distinctly 
religious work is receiving the 
approval of the city leaders, for 
to the teachings of the Scriptures 
do they attribute the production 
of the character shown in some 
of the Christian men and women. 
A goodly number of them have 
been led to attend special Bible 
study classes and it is now com¬ 
mon to hear them emphasize some 
of their statements by illustra¬ 
tions from the life of Christ. The 
next step is to lead them to 
enlist in His cause, the great end 
in view of all this social service 
work. 

EiiiOTt I. Osgood, M.D. 

CBUCfiOW, anbwul 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Chengtn, June 24th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Brace, Nat. Com. Y. M. 
C. A., n son (Egerton Brockman). 

AT Pcitatho, June 27th, to Dr. and 
Mr.s. F. F. Tucker, A. B. C. F. M., 
a son (Francis Carlile), 

AT Kikungsliau, July 4th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hogm Mackenzie, C. P. M;, 
a son (Norman Hall). 

AT Killing, July 9th, to Rev. and Mrs. 
J. W. Owen, C. I. M., a daughter. 

At Ruling, July X4th, to Dr. and Mrs. 
J. LEE H. Paterson, D. M. S., a 
sou (John Hamilton). 

MARRIABES. 

AT Paoning, June 23rd, Rev. Wat.TER 
Jennings to Miss F. J. Page, both 
C. I. M. 

AT Yungningchow, June 24th, Mr. P. 
to Miss M. G, Eriksen, both 
C. I, M. 

DEATHS. 

AT Eaohokow, June 6th, Eeie Sama, 
aged seven months from smallpox, 

AT Aberdeen, Scotland, Mr. W. Ems- 
EiE, C. I. M., from internal tumour. 

AT Mokatishau, June 26th, Rev. D. H. 
Davis, D.D,, S. D. B. M., aged 70 
years. 

ARRIVALS. 

June iith, Dr. aud Mrs. H. G. Bar¬ 
rie and three children, C. I. M. 

July 1st, Mrs. A. J. Bowen and 
children, M. E. M. 

July 5lh, Miss A. Beer from Aus¬ 
tralia, Nat. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

July 21st, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Wilt¬ 
shire and child, C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

June-Rev. and Mrs. H. DAVIES 

and child, Dr. R, W. Kirk and Miss 
A. McEwan, ali P. C. of N. Z, 

June I2th, Misses H. G, and E. G. 
■WvCKoEE and Rev. and Mrs. I^. 


Porter and two children, all A. B. 
C. F. M. 

June 25th, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
SSRt'iCE and three children on fur¬ 
lough, Y. M. C. A. 

June 26th, Miss ScotT, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Nichols and three child¬ 
ren, Mr.' and Mrs. J. F. Putnam. 
Mr. H. F. MacNair, Miss Dittell 
and Mrs. Mosher and son, all A. 
C. M., Misses M. Stone, M.D., J. 
Hughes, N. Beggs, Billings, Hop¬ 
kins, M. Stryker, M.D., and Shaw, 
all M. E. M., and Dr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Gossard and four children. Dr. and 
Mrs. N. S. Hopkins, Mr. 11 . H. 
Lowry and Mrs. W. A. Wilson and 
three children, all M. E. M., Misses 

R. N. MessimER and A. C. Kanne, 
both R. C, in the U. S., Miss C. E. 
Chittenden, A. B. C, F, M., and Miss 
I. M. Albaugh, A. P. M., (South). 

July 2nd, Rev. Dudley Tyng, Miss 
IIOPWOOD aud Mr. and Mrs. Remer, 
all A. C. M. and Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Douglass and daughter, A. P. M. P., 
O. R- Magill on furlough, Mr. and 
Mrs. G, A. Fitch aud two children 
on furlough, Nat. Com, Y. M. C. A. 

July 3rd, Miss M, H. TaogarT, 

S. C. M., aud Bishop and Mrs. White, 
C. C. M. 

July 8th, Mr. and Mrs. J, Falls, 
C. I. M. 

July loth, J. S. Burgess on fur¬ 
lough, Nat. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

July nth, Mrs. A. Langman and 
daughter, C. I. M., Misses 1 . N. Por¬ 
ter and L. L. Phelps and Rev. R. 
A. GriesSBR and two children, all 
A. C. M., Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Grant 
and four children, C. P. M., Rev. aud 
Mrs. R. W. Sturt and tw'O children, 
Unconnected, Miss Katherine Rob¬ 
bins, C. C. M., Mr. E. T. ,ShAw, 
A. B. C. F. M., Mr. D. P. Frary, 
Yale College, and Mr. A. K. Kupekr, 
M, E. M., Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Brock¬ 
man and son on furlough, Nat. Com. 
Y. M. C. A. 

July islh, Mis.s V. M. Ward, C.I.M. 

July 23rd, Rev. and Mrs. J. A, Fitch, 
Rev, and Mrs. G, L. GELwickS and 
two sons, Miss E. E. Dresser and 
Miss Sarah Irwin, all A. P. M., and 
Miss Lilia McIntyre, A, S. B. M. 
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Rev. Courtney H. Fenn, M,A., D.D., is a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission (North). He has been in China since 1893, living 
during that time in Peking. His work has consisted of evangelistic 
itineration and theological education, in which he has spent ten years. He 
is at present Principal of the North China Union Theological College. His 
long experience makes his article of exceptional value. 

Mr, Rare F. Remer is a member of the American Church MiSvSion. 
He has been in China three years, giving instruction in Economics at St. 
John’s University, Shanghai. Previous to this he was a member of the 
Bureau of Education of the Philippine Islands for two years. He is well 
qualified, therefore, to treat this subject from the point of view of develop¬ 
ments in Western lands. 

Mr. John Stewart Burgess, M.A., is Secretary of the Peking Y.M.C.A. 
which ofiice he has held for five years, the term of his service in China, 
He has given much time to the practical working out of the principles of 
Christian Social Service. 

Mr, W. W. I/OCKW'OOD, Ph.B., has been in China for twelve years, as 
Secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in Shanghai. He was a member of the 
Committee which organized and conducted the first Social Service Con¬ 
ference, which was held two years ago. The background of his suggestive 
article is much practical experience in a city where the problems of Social 
Service are most insistent. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

We regret having to delay the publication of the second part of Rev. 
L. Hodous’ article on “ The Sacrifice to Heaven.” It was necessary to 
have the proof read very carefully and we failed to get the article back in 
time for inclusion in the current issue. In this connection we are glad 
to announce that we have received permission from The Far Eastern- 
Review to reprint an excellent article on ‘‘President Yuan at the Altar of 
Heaven.” This article will enable our readers to compare the modern with 
the ancient way of conducting the ceremony. In addition, we have a short 
article containing some personal observations on “The Imperial Worship 
at the Altar of Heaven,” by Rev. S. E. Meech, who has been forty years 
in Peking and had unusual opportunities for these observations. This 
series of articles should do much to bring our readers into close touch 
with “The Worship of Heaven,” one of China’s ancient ceremonies that 
is being changed through pressure of modern conditions. 

Another interesting article, which we had hoped to publish before 
this, is ‘‘Taoism from a Christian Standpoint,” by Rev. Jas. W. Inglis of 
Moukden, 
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Editorial 


, ^ It IS fortunate that we are able to give 

fA- prominence to the subject of Christian 

tor tbe Commumt?. « • 1 c? ■ ^ 1. 

Social Service at the time when most 

missionaries will be giving special thought to their plans for 
the coming winter’s work. We hope that tbe four leading 
articles published in this issue will assist in the creation of a 
proper Christian-Social viewpoint. The need for a more 
comprehcusive exhibition of the altruistic elements of Chris¬ 
tianity is pressing. Much has already been done by the 
Chinese along philanthropic Hues and many attempts to meet 
present-day needs in regard to social service have already been 
put forth by the missionary body, but there is need for a 
forward movement which will show by its comprehensive 
planning that not only is the problem understood as never 
before but that there is a settled determination to make adequate 
preparation to solve it. 

Dr. Feuu, under the head of “Mission Sociology”, in¬ 
dicates some ways in which missionaries are responsible for 
meeting tbe multitudinous social ueeds all too apparent every¬ 
where. 

Mr. Karl Remer in the article on “The Relation of 
Christian Missions in China to Practical Sociology”, although 
somewhat theoretical in his treatment of the subject, yet 
suggests some ways in which the growing “Science of Sociology’ ’ 
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in the West might be applied in China. Those interested may 
not all be sure that the introduction of Western methods of 
industry will be as beneficial as i\Ir. Reiner seems to think ; 
none, however, will deny that while the development of 
Western industries has not been as rapid as had been thought, 
yet there have already appeared some of the worst features 
of unchecked industrial development. There is thus created 
a situation which demands a positive attitude and immediate 
action on the part of the Christian forces iu China, 

Mr. John Stewart Burgess approaches the subject of Social 
Service from the viewpoint of “The Church as a Centre of 
Religious Culture and of Inspiration for Social Welfare.” He 
endeavors to show that the work of the Church must be planned 
with more than a few individuals iu view and so as to cover 
all the legitimate and varied needs of a welbrouuded life. 

In giving us “Some Principles of Social Service”, Mr. 
W. W. Lockwood shows how something practical can be done to 
carry out the broader ideals of Christian Service without wasting 
time waiting for the perfection of an elaborate and comprehen¬ 
sive organization. There is material at hand everywhere which 
can be used at once. There are opportunities already revealed 
that can be utilized by organizations already in existence. 
Some practical attempt on the part of Christians to meet the 
social needs of the community of wliich they are a part appears, 
therefore, to be within the reach of all. 

* * ♦ 

In one of his earlier books, “ The Next 
Cbc /IBobcrn ‘ftegnotc. Awakening”, Dr. Josiah Strong 

associates the great historical awakenings with the proclamation 
of some discarded spiritual truth which was adapted to the 
needs of the time. Justification by faith was the keynote of 
the Reformation in the Sixteeuth Century; Divine Sovereignty 
was emphasized in the Puritan Revival of the Seventeenth 
Century ; Wesley preached the necessity for the New Birth iu 
the Eighteenth Century ; whilst the Niueteenth Century was 
ushered in by the forceful reminders of the terrors of the law 
and closed with tender appeals to respond to the gracious offers 
of God’s love. The inference was that to-day the great 
questions are social, and emphasis ought to be placed upon the 
social teachings of Jesus. “The Son of Mau came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” As an additional reason 
for heeding our Lord’s commands and following His example 
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•we have been reminded in a recent handbook on “Social 
Problems and the Church’s Duty ” that there are three steps 
in the work of social reform; first, “Roll away the stone ” 
(our work); second, “Come forth” (Christ’s word of power); 
and third, “Loose him and let him go” (our work again). 


B Cbrtsttan Soctcts. 


We do not see anything to prove that 
people can be saved en 7 nasse any easier 
than heretofore. For this reason Christianity must continue to 
be more or less individualistic. Cliristians, however, cannot do 
their best work if they persist in living in a past age—the age 
when individual work was practically the only form of work 
possible. That there was a time when Christianity was neces¬ 
sarily exclusively individualistic is sometimes overlooked by 
those who get impatient because the Church seems to adapt 
itself but slowly to the modern idea of social responsibility. 
At that time there were not enough Christians to influence 
society-at-large. But that time is forever past. There now 
exists a Christian society which is strong enough to make itself 
felt far outside of its immediate circle. The strength of the 
influence for good of the Christian society is slowly coming 
into the consciousne.ss of Christians, and with it a quickening 
sense of responsibility for doing something to better the 
conditions under which men live in this world. With this 
sense of present responsibility and possible power there is 
apparent a growing demand for a real Christian unity which, 
allowing free play for individual freedom, will yet enable tbe 
Christian society to use all its strengtli to combat social evils. 
In China the Christian society is relatively small yet, owing to 
the impact of Western ideas, there already exists a desire for 
social reform which will, if rightly used, give to the Christian 
community in China an influence beyond its numerical im¬ 
portance. For the present at least, one of the most effective 
ways to win individual Chinese is to show that Christianity 
makes men interested in their fellows to the extent of putting 
forth effort to improve a bad environment. 




* 


It is not always easy to admit that there 
conditions that one touches every day 
which should have the principles of Christian 
Sociology applied to them at once. Dr. F'euu, however, 
indicates some well-known needs which are often overlooked. 
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He refers first to the need of more general provision for the 
insane ; to not only wisely restrain them but to put them under 
better conditions which would make a change for the benefit 
of themselves and all concerned. Then, too, more emphasis 
should be laid upon the necessity of industrial training as a 
means of inculcating a general spirit of independence. But 
Dr. Fcnn is still more practical in his treatment of the question 
of a living support for our Chinese associates and a living wage 
for missionaries’ servants. With regard to servants, careful 
study is needed in order to find out what is a fair living w'age. 
Chinese standards, which are born somewhat of necessity and 
have resulted in a low grade of living, should no longer be the 
final factor in this question. Our responsibility in this regard 
has not been met until w^e have made it possible, as Dr. Feun 
sugge.sts, for those who spend so large a part of their lives in 
our homes, to be honest. Failure to be fair at this point will 
neutralize many fine deliveries on the beauty of social service 
and spoil many excellent plans to meet our social obligalious. 
For both these groups we have, as missionaries, special respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr. Remer suggests also that the missionary body should 
make an effective protest against child labor by not allowing 
the employment of such in connection with mission work. We 
have been inclined by reasons of (to quote Dr. Fenn again) 
“resignations to the apparently inevitable“ to let this and 
similar conditions alone ; but the time is upon us when our 
counsels to reform—which are not lacking—should be backed 
up by refusal to conform to existing social evils, a point at 
which it is all too easy to fail. 

* 5 ^; * 

In connection with Mr. Lockwood’s 
Cbmcsc Social Service statement that zee should knoze the 

Cenc eg. facts''' it will be of interest to refer 

to au article by the late Rev. David Hill, on “ The Charities 
of Central China ”, which appeared in The Messenger for 
1893—July to August issues. He had wide acquaintance 
with the charitable institutions in the triad of cities situated 
on the River Yangtsze: Hankow, Hanyang, aud Wuchang. 
Referring to the fact that in the one city of Hankow there 
were thirty such institutions, he wrote:—“This fact demon¬ 
strates iucontrovertibly to my own mind the need there must be 
for charitable relief of present distress, for if, amongst a people 
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so practical yet so poor, so slirewd and so economical, fniuls can 
annually be found in oue city to the amount of some ;,^8,ooo 
sterling for benevolent purposes, we may take it for granted 
that there is more than a corresponding need to provoke it”. 
Mr. Hill was not oblivious to the fact that the charitable work 
he describes, as well as the work done in connection with the 
Rice Kitchens, the Fire Engine, the preaching of the Sacred 
Edict, the practice of vaccination, the distribution of coal and 
candles, the provision for widows, aged and orphans, were 
good works to win rather than to accompany salvation. At the 
same time he realized that many a life had been saved, many a 
sickness healed and many a tear dried by heathen charities, 
and he also felt that there should be some connection between 
our great missionary societies and the native agencies referred 
to. It is very comforting to make a comparison in the amount 
of altruistic work carried on twenty or thirty years ago by 
missionary societies with that now being attempted. 

* * * 

The question of social purity is just mentioned 
Soc ftl ur S. passing in one of the articles published in 
this issue, yet herein is one of the most pressing needs of the 
social propaganda. The evils concerned therein combine to 
make one of the most insidious influences arrayed against 
Christianity in China. As far as we know, no organized effort 
has been made in China to cope with these deadly evils : this, 
too, in spite of a growuug knowledge that the evils which 
so easily appear in large centres and schools are on the 
increase. 

About seven years ago Dr, W. A. Tatchell of Hankow was 
led to prepare ” A Private Letter to Boys,” for which applica¬ 
tions were made for over 25,000 copies. Stirring appeals for 
help to combat this evil were sent in. At that time it was sug¬ 
gested that a League be formed to promote social purity. Dr, 
Mott, after some correspondence, interviewed the Board of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society with a view to having 
Dr, Tatchell set apart to undertake this work ; but the Board 
could not act on the suggestion. There up to the present the 
matter rests. It is very encouraging, therefore, to be able to 
draw attention to six books which are reviewed in the Book 
Table this mouth and which attempt, some indirectly, some 
directly, to meet the need of instruction along this line. But 
the matter should not stop with the publication of these or other 
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excellent books. The situation should be studied constructively. 
Proper instruction along these lines should be made a most 
definite part of the social hygienic propaganda. We believe 
that education against these evils is primarily a task which 
should fall upon parents, but unfortunately in China the parents 
who can meet this obligation are practically non-existent. To 
wait until they can do so is to allow the evil to make fearful 
headway. Books, such as those reviewed, which treat of the 
problems of life in a chaste way, should be put into the hands 
of teachers in all schools, and, into the hands of all 
pupils. 

Then something more should be done to follow up Dr. 
Tatchell’s idea of a Purity League. To wait longer is simply 
to allow an increase in the extent of the evil to be combated 
and the difficulties of successfully coping with it. 

sfi 55: ^ 

From several quarters suggestions have 
been made with regard to the need for a 
periodical, in the Chinese language, speci¬ 
ally intended to expound Christianity to the more thoughtful 
people of China, and to serve as a Review of philosophical and 
general literature. Though there are a number of Chinese 
weeklies and monthlies, issued under Christian auspices, it is 
felt by some that another magazine, of a higher type, dealing 
wisely and generously with religion, philosophy and literature, 
would find a ready sale. This idea has found much favour in 
Japan, and an attempt is being made to issue such an one. 
Whether, in China, any of the existing magazines conl<l be 
made to meet the need, or, whether, by combining one or two? 
the case could be met, is a moot question. The existing ones 
appeal for the most part to the general readers, the student 
classes, or the Sunday Schools, and kindred institutions. Very 
little is being done to cater for the most enlightened and 
thoughtful classes. The Chinese are more sympathetic than 
ever towards Christianity, and the large numbers of the educated 
and official classe.s which, within recent y^ears, have embraced 
the Christian faith, seems to indicate that there is a fertile field 
but little cultivated. If a magazine of this type is to be started, 
it should represent all schools impartially, and be written in the 
best style of current literature, w'hich all reading men would 
welcome and appreciate. We would be glad to open our 
columns to a discussion on this matter. 
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“ Svvanwic]?,’' and 
Cbrlsttan Xlteratuce. 


In a resuni<^ of tlie action taken at 
Swauwick (England) by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, we note that 
special attention was given to the growing needs of literature 
work in tlie Mission Fields. Dr. Ritson’s paper revealed an 
amazing lack of interest at the Home end, and an ever-growing 
opportunity on the fields. One striking feature of the state¬ 
ment is that many of the Societies contribute nothing towards 
this branch of Christian propaganda, and the few that do con¬ 
tribute do so sparingly. An appeal was made at the Conference 
to all the Missionary Societies to allocate a definite amount of 
money annually for this work, the figure mentioned being the 
low one of Onk Per Cent of all the grants made by each 
Society towards the work in each Field. On the policy that 
“ half a loaf is better than no bread,” this is a welcome mov^e 
in the right direction, but one per cent is only a crumb from 
the loaf. At a time like this, when all Missionary workers are 
making greater demands for literature in Chinese, it appears 
that the only wise and right course for the Home Boards to 
adopt is to give themselves to hard thiuking as to how they can 
best assist their representatives on the foreign field to secure 
what they so sorely need as necessary adjuncts to their great 
tasks, and to make this an integral branch of their endeavours. 
The majority of missionaries are not burdened with an undue 
proportion of ‘‘filthy lucre,” and they cannot possibly afford to 
meet the need unless and until the Home authorities come to 


their assistance, which should be definitely planned and wisely 
arranged to that end. We have recently seen some charts which 
indicate all too clearly that the great majority of the Boards do 
not give a moment’s thought to this need, and the provision 
made to supply their workers abroad with ‘‘munitions of 
war,” without which no victory can be complete, is altogether 
inadequate, and, in most cases, non-existent. The fault lies 
at the home end, for the missionaries in China are practically 
unanimous and persistent in desiring to use this strong arm of 
the service, and fail to do so only because their Home Boards 
fail them. The representatives on the field should not give the 
authorities at the home end rest day nor night until they have 
driven into the consciousness of the controllers of funds the 
absolute need, which ever grows, for financial support to carry 
out their desire adequately, and to assist those organizations 
which have provided the literature without much cost to the 
Missionary Boards themselves. The ship cannot sail smoothly 
if this oar is ignored or broken. 
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^be g>romotion of 3 ntcrce 05 fcii. 

Affain I say unto yoUy that, if two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anythhtg that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
zvho is in HeavenA 


Thr Station Prayku Meeting. 

The weekly meeting for united 
intercession should be one of the 
greatest spiritual assets of every mis¬ 
sion station. It may be the dynamo 
that furnishes the power for the whole 
mission plant. It does indeed offer 
an exceptional opportunity for mis¬ 
sionaries “to pool their prajers” and 
claim our Lord’s promise “ it shall be 
done.” 

May the following testimony of the 
wonder-working power of God in 
answer to united, believing interces¬ 
sion stimulate the missionaries in 
e\-ery mis.sion station to a more faith¬ 
ful practice of mutual intercession. 
“We have many forms of Christian 
work in our mission Station, most of 
them for people who are already 
Christians. The most direct attack 
made upon non-Christians during the 
past months has been through a little 
Sunday-School started as a forlorn 
hope for street children last February. 
From the first our small enterprise 
seemed peculiarly blessed, and we 
found we were working not among 
the poor and ignorant as we supposed, 
but among the scholars of the govern¬ 
ment schools. Though our meetings 
increased in interest we did not come 
into real power until after a certain 
mission prayer-meeting last spring at 
which we had presented to us the 
claims of intercession to a place in 
our work. We gained a new vision of 
our privileges and opiwrtunities as 
Christian workers as a result of that 
meeting and began to pool our prayers 
and make common requests of God for 
the success of our efforts. Since then 
many wonderful things have happened 
to our Sunday school. I should like 
to mention one. Eight weeks ago a 
government school teacher dropped 
into our Sunday afternoon meeting. 
He came three Sundays in succession. 
The fourth Sunday he brought his 
entire School of thirty boys. They 
have come every Sunday since, and in 
the weekly lesson review have shown 
a more thorough comprehension of 
the meaning of the study than our 
mission day-school students. Result: 
the teacher himself has become a 
Christian and asked to Join the church 


on probation, and his little scholars, 
all of Ihem from pagau homes, have 
had two months of Christian training. 
They' have learned some dozen Chris¬ 
tian hymns, many of the parables and 
miracles of Jesus, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Comniandiuents, and best of 
all have learned to lift their childish 
voices in public prayer to their Hea¬ 
venly Father. Perhaps not the least 
interesting result of the practice of 
intercession by our station has been 
the convincing of a student of philoso¬ 
phy in the station op the efficacy of 
prayer and the bringing of him to the 
conclusion that God is not a niggard¬ 
ly Father who has to be importuned 
for reluctant gifts, but that He im¬ 
parts blessings w'ith bewildering pro¬ 
fusion, and that His gifts are limited 
only by the capacity of His children 
to receive them. That capacity is 
nothing less than their ability united¬ 
ly to desire them, and in the education 
and expansion of that desire there is 
no power like intercession.” 


[In this same station as a result of 
united intercession and faithful per¬ 
sonal work every student in the boy’s 
schools became a Christian Ijefore the 
close of school,] 

Objects for Intercession. 

The following objects are suggested 
for united intercession during Sep¬ 
tember. 

I . For the teachers and students in 
private and government .schools who 
last year came to believe in Jesus 
Christ; that they may increase in their 
knowledge of Him, grow in Christian 
experience, openly confess Him 
through bapli.sm and begin to serve 
Him. 

II. For the opening of this year’.s 
Bible classes for Ixatli men and women 
that there may be a larger enrollment 
than last year; that trained and effi¬ 
cient teachers may be secured and that 
many students may come to believe 
in and accept Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Lord, 

III. For the special evangelistic 
campaign to be held for government 
school students in Honan in October. 



Contributed Articles 


Mission Sociology* 

c. H. FENN. 


m T was the Word of our Lord Himself, as well as of Moses, 
that “To love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and to love thy neighbor as thyself,” sum up 
all the law and the Prophets. Hence Theology and Sociology 
may be fairly called the two Sciences which embrace the whole 
Duty of man. 

I should have said Religion, instead of Theology, but for 
the fact that Religion denotes the relations themselves, of 
which Theology is the Science. In a sense it may he said 
that any adequate Theology also includes Sociology within its 
scope, for Theology’s definition as simply, “The Science of 
God,” is far too narrow; and has exposed the science to the 
captious criticisms of those, who, while Christians, yet declare 
that they have no use for Theology or theologians, the one 
being based upon pure speculation, the other being too neglect¬ 
ful of this earthly lile; or declare that Theology belongs 
strictly to the Old Dispensation, while Christology has taken 
its place in the New. 

Theology, correctly defined, includes not merely such 
knowledge of God as man may attain, but also the inevitably 
consequent knowledge of God’s relation to his Universe,— 
especially to Man ; Man’s relation to God ; and the relations 
between man and man which are most in harmony with such 
relations with God. The failure to realize this broad scope of 
Theology, and the confining of the conception of Religion to 
“man’s supersensuous relations” have been largely responsible 
for the deplorable fact that, for many centuries in the history 
of the Christian Church, Theology was so distinctly,—even 
polemically,—dissociated from Sociology, and so exalted above 
it, that both the study and the practice of Sociology became 
almost entirely neglected among the leaders in the world’s 
thought; while the practice,—without the study,—was confined 

*A paper prepared for the Peking Missionary Society, 
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largely to simple homes and humble hearts, where subtle 
philosophies had not done their destructive work of separating 
heaven aud earth. 

It was not strange that efforts for the spiritual welfare of 
distant lauds and heathen nations should languish, along with 
the realization that “he that says he loves God should love 
his brother also.” The raau who loses all sense of responsibility 
for his near neighbor, in things material, is not likely to retain 
long a vivid sense of responsibility for a far stranger in things 
spiritual. The converse is also true, for the awakening of a 
real, personal, spiritual interest in men,—not the merely 
academic interest of the philosopher, but the practical, vital 
interest of the missionary,—is sure to result in the awakening 
of a personal interest in their physical and mental well-being. 
Thus it has come about that the missionary revival of 
the last century,—rather than any system of philosophy 
or of science,—is responsible for the great revival of interest 
among Western nations in the Science of Sociology, and its 
practical application to the life of the world. It is true that 
the credit for this revival has been claimed by the advocates 
of many a philosophy, with fervid denunciations of the Church 
for its unwillingness to fall in line. Undoubtedly the Church 
has declined “to fall in line” with many of the sociologica 1 
“movements” and “fads” of the last few decades ; and no 
one will claim that she has invariably been the leader in every 
wise project for social uplift; nevertheless, the thing at which 
the Church has most frequently balked has not been the effort 
to serve and save humanity, but the vaiu attempt to do so by 
the deliberate divorce of Religion from Sociology, the exaltation 
of the “enthusiasm of humanity” above the enthusiasm of 
divinity,—if I may use the term to express the enthusiastic 
desire to lift one’s fellow men, not merely out of their sickness 
but out of their siu, not merely to cleanuess and comfort but 
to Christ and conversion. The missionary revival in the Church 
has once more exalted the Kingdom of God and His righteous¬ 
ness to the first place in man’s thought,and made clear the fact 
that His “righteousness” includes loving-kindness and tender 
mercy, as,well as justice' and truthfulness between man aud man; 
blit it believes that the only effective loving-kindness aud tender 
mercy, the only permanent establishment of justice aud truth¬ 
fulness, must come through the bringing of sinful man first into 
a right relation to a holy God, through' the redemption which 
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Is In Christ Jesus; when, having become a new creature, he 
will love the things for which he formerly cared nothing, and 
hate the things to which he was formerly devoted. The history 
of the world affords most abundant evidence that, apart from 
Christianity and the Christian Church, there has been so little 
disposition to promote altruistic movements for the elevation of 
all classes of society, as to mark this disposition as one of the 
most distinctive and prominent historical fruits of the coming 
of Christ into the world. Apart from Christianity, such 
movements have been infrequent, sporadic, and almost invari¬ 
ably marred by a very large element of self-seeking. 

Whether or not it be true, as often alleged, that the mis¬ 
sionary motive of to-day is very different from that of fifty to a 
hundred years ago, and aims at the training of alien races for 
the proper use of this life as the best preparation for the life to 
come and the greatest benefit to the world in general, rather 
than at the salvation of perishing heathen, it is certainly true that 
the missionary, fully as much as any other man,-«.if not more 
than any other,—is so profoundly interested in the well-being 
of the people to whom be has been sent, that it is the chief 
interest of his life; and he knows well that to attempt to live an 
isolated life, simply coming in contact with the people on 
stated occasions, for the public proclamation of the Gospel, 
will neither result in the salvation of the largest number of them, 
nor in the favorable exhibition of many of the unique advant¬ 
ages of Christianity. Upon the missionary, par excellence, 
devolves the duty of manifesting forth the social virtues for 
which the religion which he proclaims and represents is pre¬ 
eminent, that men may see, without any shadow of doubt, that 
the Christian variety of ^‘godliness,” more than any other, “ ia 
profitable for the life which now is,” as well as “for that 
which is to come.” 

Now there are two leading ways in which this result may 
be effected ; the first by means of the organized institutions of 
social service ; the second by the incessant personal maintenance 
of ideal social relations with all classes in the community. 
Last year our Association had the privilege of listening to a 
very enlightening paper upon the forms of social service already 
undertaken in this city, by one or another agency, on behalf 
of one or another of the needy classes, with valuable sugges¬ 
tions as to many openings for missionary effort, in these and 
other directions. It is not the Intention of the present writer to 
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retrace the ground covered in that discussion, but rather to note 
one or two of the increasingly imperative needs of Peking, in the 
way of Christian institutions; and then to give fuller attention to 
the other side of Mission Sociology, that of personal relationships. 

We have our numerous Chapels, to reach the non-Christian 
community through the constant proclamation of the Gospel, well 
scattered over the entire city ; and we have our Churches, an 
easy step from the Chapels, where the earnest enquirer, losing 
the timidity of his former suspicion, or the repulsion of his 
former contempt, is introduced to Christian society, as well 
as to the deeper truths of the Christian faith. We have our 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, for the skilful treatment of Christ¬ 
ian and non-Christian in matters pertaining to the body ; 
and we have our Schools and Colleges, ranging from the 
Kindergarten to the College of Medicine or Theology, for the 
intellectual training of the future leaders of Church and 
Society ;—and, we hope, for their spiritual training as well. 
We have a decidedly attractive Orphan Asylum in the north 
city—not established by the Missions, yet in sympathy with 
them, open to them, and seeking their aid,—to care for the 
homeless boys and girls ; and we have had for years a most 
successful Old Ladies’ Home, commanding the sympathy and 
support of the entire foreign community, to such an extent 
as to render probable the early establishment of an Old Men’s 
Home,—or should I say au Old Gentlemen’s Home?—the two 
together to provide for the homeless aged of our city. On all 
of these may truthfully be written, “WELL done.” 

Yet there is another class of the needy ;—one may even say 
the most utterly needy of all in the community, for which no 
provision has yet been made, as we are made to realize most 
sadly at least once in every few months. We have no place 
for the insane, for their cure or for their confinement, though 
they are by no means few, either in the general community 
or in the Christian Church. Two recent experiences of the 
present writer have impressed him profoundly with this need. 
A few months ago, a sound of incessant muttering drew me to 
my front door, where I discovered, kneeling on the front porch, 
with eyes closed, a young man recently baptized, praying over 
and over for the forgiveness of his sins. I spoke to him, 
but he paid no attention. I finally shook him by the shoulder, 
when he opened his eyes and gazed vacantly into my face, 
talking incoherently. Friends came and took him away ; and 
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his father, for a long period, had to give up working for their 
daily bread in order to keep close watch over this young man, 
who was gentle one day, wild the next, wandered away and 
w'as gone for several days, or came back wearing nothing but 
a shirt, after entering the city gate just before it closed, in the 
wnnter time. A menace to his friends and to the communitv, 
and likely at any time to end his own life in some terrible 
manner, yet possibly a quite curable case; what shall we do 
with such as he ? 

A member of our special class in the Theological School, 
not a brilliant scholar, but one of the most enthusiastic evange¬ 
lists, began to act queerly, to talk about persecution by an enemy, 
and the necessity of at once securing evidence in rebuttal ; 
then suspected liis college mates of unfriendly designs. Pro¬ 
nounced insane by the doctor and coaxed over to a place of 
detention, the next morning, Sunday, he felled his guards, 
returned to our compound, broke a broom on the windows of 
the dining hall, then appeared at my door, grasping the two 
broken sticks in either hand. Hastily disarmed, he started 
down the street to kill himself, struck at me and at others as 
we tried to detain him. Carried by force to his old quarters, 
he had to be guarded for five hours by half a dozen men, 
finally bound with ropes and improvised strait-jacket, and 
taken again under the doctor’s charge. Once more he broke 
loose and roamed the city for a day, and his terrified guards 
refused to serve longer. He is now closely confined in prepared 
quarters, where a considerable guard must be maintained. 
His only near relative, bis mother, is an inmate of an Old 
Ladies’ Home in Tientsin, and can do nothing for him. What 
can we do for the wise treatment and cure, or for the restrain¬ 
ing care, under the best conditions, of such a case ? Those 
attentions which, in an institution for the insane, are both 
simple and effective, are neither simple nor effective under the 
conditions to which we are at present limited. Hundreds of 
cases of insanity of all grades are being treated lu the Kerr 
Hospital for the Insane, in Canton, to the profound relief and 
thankfulness of all concerned. It is questionable if the need is 
greater in Canton than in Peking. Possibly Mission Boards are 
unwilling or unable to consent to the use of missionary funds 
for such a purpose ; but, wuth the only Chinese effort in this 
direction a travesty on the name, according to Mr. Burgess’s 
recent paper, does it not seem as if one of the first uses of the 
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Rockefeller Fund, to be spent for the well-being of China, 
should be the establishment of a first class Hospital for the 
Insane, in the capital of this great nation ? As a mere layman 
in such matters, I do not venture any more definite suggestions, 
simply expressing the hope that the doctors who are working so 
enthusiastically for the success of our fine Union,—and other 
Hospitals, will give this great need a most serious consideration. 

The second imperative need is one which is brought home 
to our attention, in innumerable ways, almost every day of our 
lives, and more especially since the Revolution, the need of 
assisting to an honest livelihood all those who are members of 
the Christian Church, and, iiicideutally, many others. While 
the experiences of the several Missions are not all alike, yet it 
is probably true of any church among us that from fifty to 
eighty percent of our Chinese Christians are able to do little or 
nothing more than make both ends meet, while a very consider¬ 
able percentage, either from lack of training, or lack of 
employment, are unable to do even that. It is evident that 
such people cannot make adequate provision for the education 
of their children, not to mention the cultivation of their own 
minds by means of current books and papers. Therefore they 
are provided with schooling for their children by the Missions, 
at a fraction of the actual cost, even that fraction being remit¬ 
ted, or provided for in so-called “Scholarships,” in some 
Missions, to a large number of the students, even books, 
clothing and travel being freely given. These students, as a 
result, are apt to look upon themselves as the favored and 
deserving wards of the Mission, and, as they grow to maturity, 
often think that nothing is too good to them ; Mission money 
and Mission property need not be preserved or economized, as 
“there is plenty more where this came from”; Mission 
policies and Mission institutions may be criticized ad libitum : 
Mission salaries, for such men as THEY have become on gradu¬ 
ation, are simply beggarly; and no sense of gratitude binds 
them to the service of the Mission which has provided every¬ 
thing for them ;—in many cases even a signed, witnessed and 
guaranteed bond is unequal to the strain. I am not speaking 
of all; but far too infrequently does one see these young people 
possessed of a high and holy purpose,—whatever comes,— 
to ‘’seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. ” 
I do not find myself able to throw off responsibility for such 
cpnditiojis, by attrlbpting them all to “an iuhereut defect 
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in the Chinese character”, or calling them “the result 
of the upheavals and evolutions of the last decade or so”, 
and the growing “national consciousness.” They are not 
peculiarly Chinese, and they manifested themselves unmistak* 
ably before this national consciousness was ever awakened. 
Indeed such an awakening consciousness should have had the 
opposite effect, cultivating a spirit of independence, rather 
than the opposite. I assuredly believe that we have enervated 
our young people by providing them with so much ; always 
tuition, often board, sometimes everything else ; not always, it 
is to be feared, entirely apart from the competitive idea, which 
has become the curse of the richly endowed Theological Colleges 
of America, where students, who might for other reasons have 
gone elsewhere, are offered such financial inducements as will 
make life one degree easier for them. I^ife is made one degree 
easier, and the standard of manhood too frequently one or more 
degrees lower. I am not aiming at any man or mission : 
probably I have been as guilty as any, nor am I saying that 
we have been without excuse, for we are up against a most 
difficult proposition. With the conditions of poverty as I have 
just described them, and among a people the long finger-nails 
of whose educated classes have so long borne disgusting witness 
to their belief in the indignity of labor; it seemed to most of 
our predecessors, as it has seemed to most of us, inevitably 
necessary that everything should be given, and no menial 
service asked in return, if we would have any young people to 
train for Christian leadership. Yet it has been at the risk of 
defeating the very object at which we aimed, preparation for 
leadership, through failure to train in independence. May it 
not be questioned whether the policy has been calculated even 
to produce good Christians quite apart from fitness for 
leadership ? Of whatever failures to organize and conduct 
various forms of Social Service the Missions may be accused, 
certainly in this matter of creature comforts for the rising 
generation, our fault has been in the direction of doing too 
much, rather than too little. Tor many years, I have been 
inclining more and more strongly to the conviction that, 
however slow the first steps might have been made by a 
radically opposite policy, we should to-day have had a stronger, 
more self-reliant, and self-propagating Church in China, had 
we required all our students, from the beginning to the end of 
their courses, to work for most of what they could not pay for. 
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that is, not only to take care of their own buildings and cloth¬ 
ing, but also to earn their own board, by affording them 
opportunities for industrial training and labor, as every Jewish 
boy was taught a trade, both that he might be independent and 
that he might learn the dignity of honest labor. Many a 
School and College in America, not merely among the negroes 
and Indians, but among white people, has made for itself a 
most enviable reputation for its output, because it has always 
maintained this principle; and the majority of the men who 
have made their mark in the history of America, had, in whole 
or in part, to work their own way through College. This in¬ 
dustrial training has been a marked feature of the Roman 
Catholic work in China, and it has been tried very successfully 
by a number of Protestant Missions, for details of which any 
persons interested may consult the Report of the Shanghai 
Centenary Conference of 1907. This Conference passed the 
following resolutions :— 

Resolved :— {a) That this Conference recognizes that the 
social progress and material well-being of the Christian com¬ 
munity are vitally linked with its moral and spiritual progress, 
and therefore the promotion of wise measures for the industrial 
development of the Christian community constitutes a legitim¬ 
ate element of mission enterprise ; and would strongly urge 
upon the several Mission Boards the importance of giving such 
work a recognized place among their agencies in China and of 
affording it adequate support, (d) That we recommend to all 
who have charge of Mission schools and colleges that they care¬ 
fully consider the advisability of establishing industrial depart¬ 
ments in connection therewith, both for the educational value 
of manual training and also in order that Christian students may 
have the opportunity of earning the cost of their education.” 

The Presbyterian Mission in Shantung is well pleased with 
its successful experiment of some years at Yihsien ; and our 
Peking Station is definitely planning for such work at our 
Boys’ Boarding School. The effect of the plan upon scholar¬ 
ship is seen in one School in South China, where 54% of the 
pupils spend three or more hours daily in earning their own 
board, and win 75% of the school honors. 

The Continuation Conference of 1913 recommended, 
‘‘That efforts be made to aid Christians to secure means of 
obtaining a better livelihood ; for example by the establish¬ 
ment of industrial schools.” 
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In other countries, especially in Africa and the Philippine 
Islands, the results accomplished, not merely in training young 
people in profitable trades, but still more in developing robust 
character, have been marvelous. Were I writing a paper on 
Industrial Education, I should attempt many illustrative 
details ; but I am not, so shall forbear, lest I try your patience 
too severely. 

But this great need has forced itself upon us from another 
direction, since the Revolution of 1911-12, uamely, through the 
distressing situation of the large Manchu element in our 
population. For many months, following the imperial abdica¬ 
tion, the papers were filled with suggestions of schemes to 
provide this impecunious race with suitable means of liveli¬ 
hood. Great plans for their colonization in Manchuria and 
Mongolia were broached, and offices actually opened, with full 
complement of secretaries, for the sole purpose of devising 
some feasible scheme whereby the Manchus might cease to be 
the pensioners of the Republican Government and become self- 
sustaining, at the same time removing them from that great 
class for whom Satan is said to “find mischief still.” Proud 
of their long record of doing nothing but drawing the bow at a 
target erected along the outside of the city wall, pauperized as 
perhaps no other race has ever been by their ability to draw 
money from the imperial treasury and rice from the imperial 
granaries, lazy as the man w’ho would not even turn over in 
bed, utterly ignorant of any honest trade or profession ; appar¬ 
ently neither this office, nor the Government which established 
it, has yet found any plan for making the Manchus profitable 
to the nation : therefore they continue to receive reduced 
pensions and irregular doles of rice, on which thousands are 
eking out a miserable, half-starved existence, and sinking into 
still more hopeless lassitude. That they can be taught the 
dignity of labor and the sweetness of independence has been 
proved in many a case, where opportunity for training, and 
suitable employment, have been provided by the Missions to 
converts from among this class. The old solution for the 
problem, in the employment of such men as teachers of day 
schools,has forever passed with the passing of the old time school. 

But the great mass of these Manchus, with more idle time 
on their hands even than before, are “waiting for something 
to turn up,” either through the overturning of the republic and 
the re-establishment of the Ching dynasty, or through some other 
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stroke of fortune ; and many of them, perhaps from sheer force 
of ennui, are finding their way to our chapels and churches 
and hearing the Gospel message. Doubtless it has been the 
experience of all our churches that an unusually large percentage 
of recent additions on confession of faith has been from this 
class. These circumstances have called for unusual caution in 
receiving and baptizing the candidates, lest their coming for¬ 
ward may be merely in the hope of bettering their worldly 
condition ; but they have also forced upon us the question of 
our respon.sibility for the Improvement of that condition. The 
mere fact that it i.s not of our producing does not relieve us; 
and wdiile it is true that " the Kingdom of God is not in meat 
and drink”; yet, in this age of emphasis on Sociology, it has 
ceased to be a debatable question as to whether Christians are 
their “brothers’ keepers,” in things pertaining to the body, as 
well as in those pertaining to the spirit. Moreover, in such 
acute,—as well as chronic,—conditions, it has become for us a 
choice between tw’o ways of meeting our responsibility. Shall 
it be by the still further pauperization of direct charity, out of 
personal means already heavily drawm upon to maintain our 
growijjg wmrk ? Or .sliall it be by the organization of such 
indu.strial departments in our Mission work as shall provide a 
means of liveliiiood for these needy ones, and inspire them with 
an energy of living', which will make of them better Christians, 
as well as better men and women ? 

I know the usual objections to Industrial Work in China, 
the probable opposition of outside institutions, suspicions of our 
motives, inability to compete with non-Christians under Christ¬ 
ian conditions of labor; the danger of producing rice-Christ- 
ians; the lack of skilled managers and instructors, etc. But 
what I am advocating is not a commercial venture, rather, a 
rational and w’isely helpful benevolence, the dangers connected 
with which are not half those connected with a charity of free 
gifts, or a general admonition to “depart in peace; be ye 
clothed and fed,” Wfhile we contribute not unto their necessities. 
My suggestion is of the most general sort, I am not myself 
the man to carry through such a plan, nevertheless, that some¬ 
thing should be done by the Missions along these lines, has 
for many years been ray growing conviction. One of the 
largest factors in the success of the Y. M. C. A. is the fact that, 
to certain classes of young men, it offers just such opportunities 
to improve their vocational condition and advance their social 
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standing. Whether the work be altogether self-supporting, or 
not, is a question of secondary importance. 

But of all the sociological duties of the missionary, it 
would seem to go without saying that the most evident, and 
the most universal, would be the incessant manifestation in 
his daily relations with all men of the social principies of 
Jesiis. There can be no doubt as to what these are, all radiat¬ 
ing from the great central motive of Tove, This is my com¬ 
mandment, that ye love one another ‘"Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
These were the principles which drew us from our homes and 
friends, and brought us to China ; therefore it would seem to 
be a great pity should they fail to have their perfect work. 
Large as the debt is which we all owe to those who have 
broken the roads for us as pioneers, yet I have sometimes 
wondered whether we have not all suffered more or less, 
during our earlier years in China, through contact wilii the 
disappointments, the abandoned ambitious, the resignations to 
the apparently inevitable, the low’ering of original standards 
under the unrealized induence of pagan thought and castoni, of 
those of us who have been longer on the field. ” You can’t 
do that in China,” we tell them, when they would follow the 
generous impulses of their warm young hearts, or, “That 
might do very well in an isolated instance ; but, once done, it 
creates a precedent; and we can’t afford it. Our appropriations 
are so pitifully small that if you treat Mr. Li as a Christian 
brother, and try to make as comfortable provision for him and 
his family,—from the Chinese point cf view,—'as is made for 
you and your family from the foreign point of view, you will 
shipwreck the Mission, for Mr. Chang and Mr. Watig and Mr. 
Chao and Mr. Liu will all want to be treated in similar 
fashion ; and we just simply can’t do it. Then too, is it not 
better to provide five men with ten dollars each per month, 
tliau it would be to provide two with twenty-five, and leave 
the rest with no means of livelihood at all?” A most plau¬ 
sible argument, certainly, yet the missionary does not often 
shift its application and argue that his owui salary should be 
reduced to fifty dollars a month in order that the number of 
foreign workers may be doubled or trebled, even though his 
Mission is sending in long lists of new missionaries urgently 
needed each year. We argue that the Home Church, not we, 
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should provide more funds, and so it should, but at our 
present distance from self-support in the Chinese Church, the 
same thing is true of the funds for the payment of the salaries 
of our Chinese associates. 

Several years ago one had the privilege of preparing a 
paper for this body on the subject of these salaries ; and general 
approval was expressed, both then and in subsequent union 
committee conferences, of a series of principles therein set 
forth. Moreover, one has had the great satisfaction in the 
years that have intervened, of seeing most of those principles 
adopted and observed by the various Missions, and the general 
level of stipends paid to our Chinese associates decidedly 
increased. On the other hand, one has been disappointed and 
distressed at seeing one of the principles most deprecated, that 
of “ the law of the labor market,” reintroduced in several of the 
Missions, in the payment of larger salaries to young people 
whom the Missions have educated in Medicine or Pedagogy 
(indeed sometimes without any course in the latter) than to 
those trained in Theology, simply because, forsooth, these 
former wards of the Mission could “command,” or demand, 
more money I The consequence has been that our college boys 
think that the Missions more highly respect the medical or 
pedagogical professions, as arms of our missionary service 
than they do the evangelical arm ; and certain pastors are said 
to have urged young men not to study for the ministry until 
this grievous injustice is righted. Two of the plainest and 
strongest principles of Mission Sociology should be, first a 
comfortable, respectable, support for every man employed by a 
Mission, and for his properly dependent family; and second, 
equality of treatment for men with equal training, in every 
branch of the service because it is all one service to one end, 
and supplied from one Treasury. Let not Missions be rushed 
into folly in this matter by a few enthusiastic, impetuous souls, 
whose particular department of the one great work looms large 
to them. When we are ready to consent to differentiation 
among ourselves, according to our line of work, then may we 
consider seriously such differentiation also among our Chinese 
associates. And v/hen the Chinese themselves take over control 
and support of their own work, they may determine such ques¬ 
tions ; but let us beware of establishing bad precedents for them. 

As to our Salary Schedules, it will be a great advantage, 
sociologically, when the Missions are practically on one level; 
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and that day seems to be nearer than ever before. Moreover, 
though we cannot hope to compete with the salary scale of the 
government and of the mercantile world, nor even with that 
of our “right arm,” the Y.M.C.A., yet the principles of a 
true Christian Mission Sociology call us to a policy of advance 
in our schedules, as soon as such advance may be possible ; 
and insist especially that, in all our thoughts and plans with 
reference to this matter, we endeavor to put ourselves in the 
places of these co-workers of ours, and forever refraiu from 
Cxiug a low figure simply because we do not have to pay more 
in order to secure some one to fill a vacancy, and from throw¬ 
ing off the whole question by saying, “These people are such 
a poor lot, they are receiving all they’re worth anyway!” 
Let us not think that we —let us not try to escape from 
any relation to auy responsibility for the homes of our 
preachers and teachers, the training of their wives and child¬ 
ren, their reading, their amusements. One has seen a decided 
improvement in this respect, the past few years ; but one has 
visited places where the Chinese preacher is treated by the 
missionary more nearly as an equal than one usually observes 
here, and housed in quarters better suited to leaders of the 
noblest organization in China, the Christian Church. The 
time will come, too, when we shall consider seriously the 
question of helping to Hfe insurance, and to old-age pensions, 
those whom we afford so little opportunity to lay up for a 
rainy day. And, “0 wad some power the giftie gie us,” to 
know where to draw the line among our Chinese fellow 
laborers, iu the matter of inviting them to our tables and to 
our guest-rooms ! Certain foreign-trained Chinese have highly 
praised the Y.M.C.A., for having solved this problem by 
making no distinctions •, but their problem is not the problem 
of the rest of us, as they have no workers corresponding with 
our colporteurs and country preachers, many of whom are the 
most sensitive of all to the missionary’s discrimination against 
them, while their invitation would precipitate all sorts of em- 
barassmeuLs. Let him go to their homes, and they will even 
turn out of their owu rooms for him, and “kill the fatted 
calf” ; but when they come to the city, they may sleep iu the 
gate-house and eat on the street. But where is one to draw 
the line ? Anyone who will satisfactorily answer that question 
will help immeasurably to break down the barrier which does 
continue to separate the Chinese from the foreigner, certain rose- 
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glass observers to the contrary notv;lthstandiiig. The present 
writer oiTcrs no solution, save to testify tliat, the longer he 
meditates upon the Golden Rale, the farther down the list of 
Chinese workers slips the line ot inclusion in full hospitality ; 
but it hasn’t reached the bottom yet. Should it, or should 
it uot ? 

One definition of a ‘^Society” is “two or more persons 
in conscious association with each other.” I am not sure but 
the word “conscious” should be left out, for we may have 
social relations and obligations without being “conscious” of 
them. Indeed that is one of the tilings which ails the world. 
But either way, we are at liberty to define “Sociology” as 
“the science whiCh deals with human association, its origin, 
development, forms a.id functions.” The mere fact, that one 
person does not consider another fit to “associate with” docs 
not necessarily prove that these two persons are not in “so¬ 
ciety,” or have no social obligations to one another. In the 
narrow sense, one does uot “associate with” one’s servants ; 
in tlie broader sense, one hardly lias any closer associates than 
one’s servants ; and it is not more true that a servant has 
duties toward his master than that a master has duties toward 
his servants. Of tlicse latter obligations, the very first and 
foremost is the duty to provide a respectable living for the 
servant, liis wife and young children, in return for his whole 
time. In the homelands the question was a comparatively 
simple one, regulated in part by competitiou, in part by grow¬ 
ing unwillingness to “go out to service,” in spite of large 
wages, so that those who are willing to serve have come to 
practically dictate their own termswitness the Humor 
columns of the papers and magazines. It is very different 
here, wdiere servants may be had at almost any figure one has a 
mind to name ; and for the simple reason that the servant knows 
that he can count on making up all deficiencies at the expense of 
his master, by one or another of the ways that arc dark and the 
tricks that are vain, at which these clever men have become 
adepts. Whatever we may say about tlie possibility or impos- 
siblity of reforming these devious and dubious w’ays, we can 
no more escape responsibility for their practice, while paying 
an insufficient wage, than tiie owners and managers of the 
“sweat-shops” at home escape responsibility for the thieving 
and prostitution and suicides which grow out of sweat-shop 
conditions. The recent wide-spread movement, almost every- 
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where in the United State'J, to secure state or national establish¬ 
ment of a minimiini wage scale in all industiie.s, is simply the 
expression of a social conscience awakened Lo a sense of respon¬ 
sibility for intolerable social conditions, which were formerly 
left itnanalyzed, or their causes unassigiied, or were regarded 
as incurable, hence to be ignored. The new social conscience 
demands not merely the placing of a limit to the length of a 
day’s labor, or the prohibition of child labor below certaiu 
ages, or the provisioti of sanitary workshops, but also the 
payment of a wage which shall render absolutely unnecessary 
any sinful means to secure a deceut living; and the public 
sentiment of the nation stands behind the movement witli 
almost muver.sal approval. And we, as an Association, listen 
with eager and sympathetic iuteic.st to a Professor Henderson, 
wdio comes from Chicago to tell us of the influence of such a 
movement upon the success of the Anti-vice Crusade in that 
great city ; yet go right on paying our servants, and other em¬ 
ployees, from four to eight dollars a month, expecting them to 
**find themselves,” yet, in theory at least, considering it, and 
calling it, a sin for them to do that “finding” of themselves 
in our store-rooms, or our periodical settling of house accounts 
with them ! What should we think of the merchant at home 
who would say to a clerk, “I kuorv you are worth ,$50 per 
mouth *. but I have private information to the effect that you 
carry a key to my money-drawer ; so will only pay you ^30 per 
month ? ” Yet, when we are labored with by some conscience- 
smitten sinner in this matter, we reply, with a shrug of the 
shoulder, “No matter what you do, you can never cure this 
iuboru and inbased habit of squeezing;” or, “Haven’t yon 
learned yet, the larger the wage, the larger the squeeze? Just 
look at the gigantic squeezing in the ‘ foreign comuiuiiity,’ 
where large wages are paid. ” Or simply,—and mu.st indefen¬ 
sibly of all,— “Why should I pay a man ^8.00 a mouth 
when there are dozens willing to take the job at |6.oo ? ” as if 
such a fact,—and sometimes it is a fact,—proved that a man 
can support the average family of five on $8.00 per mouth aud 
have $2.00 over to deposit in the bauk, or to squander! Aud 
what shall we say of one v/hose only argument for maintaining 
the old scale of pay is that he “could not afford to hire so 
many servants if he had to pay them more ?” 

Of all the perverted passages of Scripture, few are more 
striking or more socially mischievous thau the common distor- 
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tion of that question in the Parable of the Laborers, “Shall 
I not do what I will with iny own?” Wiiich permits the 
employer to pay the laborer what he likes. Until that 
employer has paid a fair wage, the money which he has is not 
“his own,” but rather what he owes, for that fair w^age is 
definitely owed to those who have performed his labor. 

As far as squeezing is concerned, which, in one form of 
graft or another, may, perhaps, be called the great national sin 
of China, the cancer in Chinese society and politics for untold 
centuries ; we may laugh at it, or wink at it, or rail at it, or 
strike at it with all our might whenever possible •, but so far as 
Christian servants are concerned, it should never be regarded 
as incurable, any more than any otlier sin ; and so far as any 
servants are concerned, let us not delude ourselves with the 
idea that we have done our duty by them in simply warning 
them against it, or in telling them that we fear we must wink 
at it if not carried to an excess. That duty is not done until 
we have rendered the practice at least unnecessary, and made a 
strictly honest living a possibility for them. We can never 
escape from the responsibility of condemning all servants to 
the perpetuation of a demoralizing custom, which is one of the 
greatest hindrances to the regeneration of China, until we and 
our houses serve the Lord by asking no more of our servants 
than we pay them for, in honest wages. It requires very little 
investigation and figuring to convince oneself that the present 
wages paid in missionary homes are not “living wages.” 
Five mouths to a family is a small average in China ; but to 
escape all criticism, let us call it four. Out of |8.oo per 
mouth, hardly less than $i.oo must go for house-rent, even for 
but one good-sized room. Another dollar will not provide the 
month’s coal, the year around, even though little attempt is made 
to warm the room in winter. This leaves $1.50 per person, or 
5cts per day for food, clothing, schooling, and every other neces¬ 
sity. It simply cannot be done, and the uniform testimony of 
many Chinese consulted is that it is not done. Even a diet of 
corn meal, and a raiment of cast-off clothing cannot be compassed 
at that figure. It is quite possible that I shall be told,—as I 
have been before now,—that families of six or eight are actually 
living in this city on $3.00 to I5.00 per month. It might be a 
good thing for the person who really believes it to have to try 
it ; only, for mercy’s sake, let not the trial be long enough to 
admit of the logical outcome of the experiment, as in the case 
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of the farmer wlio tried to prove that his horse could live on 
shavings, lest we see a still greater shortage in onr Mission 
forces! 1 have asked all sorts of Chinese, disinterested as well 
as interested, for estimates as to the minimum sum which will 
secure ordinary comfort for an average family of four or five, 
in the servant class, and no one figures less than $12.00 per 
month. I know well that one of oitr lower grade evangelists, 
with a wife and three children, simply cannot make both ends 
meet on $14.50 and a house. T learned indirectly from several 
servants, working for $8.00 per month, that unless they nearly 
doubled that sum by squeezing, they found it very difficult to 
get along. Those who get along on the smaller sums do it by 
borrowing, and by pawning clothes or furniture. The con¬ 
clusion from my own experiments has been that squeezing does 
not naturally increase with the wages; on the contrary, eight 
out of ten servants would be glad to live honestly if it were 
made possible for them. I am speaking, of course, of Mission 
circles: the foreign community is quite another proposition, 
the employers there seldom being able to speak the native 
language, spending money much more freely, and having, as a 
rule, less direct interest in the moral or spiritual welfare of 
their servants. Among our own Mission servants, I am con¬ 
vinced that, in spite of having venerable Chinese custom to 
excn.se the scheme of low wages with opportunity to squeeze, 
the .servants are conscious that it is not an honest deal, but 
excuse themselves, in no small measure, on the plea of neces¬ 
sity, and emphatically hold their employers responsible for a 
.share in their guilt. Oitr countenancing of the old custom of 
less thau living wages,—now banished from the Chinese official 
sy.stem as most demoralizing,—countenances also the .squeeze, 
and with it all the rottenness of the old system which we have 
desired so earnestly should be supplanted by one truly Christian. 
Among all our “ gdi Hang’s” (reforms) shall this be con¬ 
sidered last and least ? Permit me also to suggest to our 
newer arrivals the importance of maintaining a conscientious 
regularity of payment.? whether to servants or to preachers and 
teachers. The careless neglect to pay for a day or two may 
mean discomfort to a whole family. Personally I pay on the 
last day and also divide the month. 

I have spoken very strongly,—perhaps too strongly,—on 
tliis point, simply because I am convinced that it is one of the 
greatest mistakes in all the record of our “ Mission Sociology.” 
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The reform, I know, is not easy : one who makes it for him¬ 
self causes friction with associates ; but I feel that one great 
stumbling-block in the way of our progress will be removecl 
when we come to more fully apply the Golden Rule to our 
relations with our servants and other employees. 

Ret me not be understood, however, as confining this line 
of thought to the question of money i our duty toward these 
people does not end there. There are, doubtless, occasional 
provocations to the remark of at least one missionary, “I don’t 
want my servants to be Christians: it spoils them as servants, 
and makes it necessary for me to stay at home, cook the meals 
and care for the children, in order to let the servants go to 
meeting.” Nevertheless, it is the practice of even that mis¬ 
sionary, doubtless, to give her servants regular instruction in 
the Bible and iu prayer, at a morning gathering for family 
worship, and to make other sincere efforts to bring them truly 
to Christ, and impart to them the highest ideals. And out of 
some of them liave been made efficient colporteurs and evange¬ 
lists. Yet it has become proverbial that the most effective way 
to prevent the ingathering of converts from the immediate 
neighborhood of a country station, is to send one or more 
missionary families there to live, with their servants. It is to 
be feared that, as a rule, we know far too little of their home 
lives,—if indeed our low wage scale does not make it difficult 
for them to live home lives by taking iheir families with them. 
We know too little of their social habits, their companioii.s, 
their temptations to gambling and impurity. We are so busy 
about many things that these young men are apt to escape. 
It is so with me, and probably with many others. For¬ 
tunately some of us men have ‘‘better halves,” wbo do more. 
But whatever my own shortcomings, and though by so doing 1 
should render myself the most unpopular member of the 
Peking Missionary Associatiou, I plead for our servants. 

This paper is already too long. As I said at the beginning, 
it is far from being a scientific treatise on this great subject; 
but it possesses at least the value of having relieved my mind 
of long-standing convictions, which have heretofore found little 
utterance; and if any of the opinions expressed, or the sugges¬ 
tions put forward, shall in the least help forward that great work, 
to which we, as individuals, as Missions, and as an Association, 
have devoted our lives, I shall not in vain have accepted the 
invitation of your Committee. 
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The Relation of Christian Missions in China to 

Practical Sociology 

KART, REMRR 

FEEBLE old woman ”, says Cardinal Newman in one 
of his lectures, ‘‘first genuflects before the Blessed 
vSacrament and then steals her neighbor’s handker¬ 
chief. She kneels because she believes-, she steals 
because she does not love.—How merciful a Providence it has 
been that faith and love are separable.” 

Let me quote from Professor P^ly of the University of 
Wisconsin; “All false religious exalt the love of God above 
the love due our fellow men.—The second commandment 
which is like the first means that in every act and thought and 
purpose, in our laws and in their administration, in all public 
as well as private affairs, we—if, indeed, we profess to be 
Christians—should seek to confer true benefits upon our fellow 
men. It means that the man who professes to love God and 
who attempts to deceive others in regard to the real value of 
railway stock or, for that matter, any other property, that he 
may coax their money into his pocket, is a hypocrite and a 
liar. It means that the man who oppresses the hireling in his 
wages is no Christian but a pagan, whatever his declarations to 
the contrary.” 

“It is needless to enlarge upon this”, is Professor Ely’s 
conclusion. “It must be seen that the arrangements of this 
world are not in accord with the commandment to love our 
neighbor as ourselves.” 

Cardinal Newman’s attitude, as it has been indicated 
above, makes a Christian theory of society impossible ; Pro¬ 
fessor Ely’s makes a Christian sociology inevitable. 

We are likely, in our thinking, to tend toward the one 
attitude or toward the other. The reason that we are not 
forced to make a decision between the two is to be found in 
the possibility of an iuterniediate attitude. This intermediate 
attitude has been wonderfully well described by Chesterton. 
Some men, he says, chop life np into small sins with a 
hatchet. 

I think it hardly necessary to present a case against such 
an attitude as that indicated i4i my first quotation. Professor 
Peabody says truly that here Cardinal Newman does more 
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than separate faith from works, he separates religion from 
common sense. ^3) 

The second viewpoint, which is the result, as Chesterton 
says, of chopping life up into small sins with a hatchet, is one 
which has been, I fear, characteristic of Protestantism and 
especially of that branch of Protestantism to which we give 
the name Puritan. 

In the face of a growing science of society, in the face of 
the truths of inter-dependence and inter-relationship shown by 
modern economics, this Puritan attitude is the most comfort¬ 
able one to take. P'rom this individualistic point of view it is 
not our business to examine war and judge the justification for 
it; but to take up our guns and, in a fine spirit of obedience, 
shoot down the enemy. From this point of view it is our 
business to plead with the individual for temperance rather 
than to judge the value to the community of the manufacture 
of whiskey. From this point of view it is our business to plead 
with the individual woman and with the individual employer 
for righteousness rather than to examine and judge the system 
by which the wages of women are paid. 

The saint lives off the sinner, the iucome of many a fine 
old Christian man is from a source of which he would be 
ashamed if he knew the truth, rectitude of conduct on the part 
of individuals is a necessary thing but it is not the remedy for 
social evils ; these are truths which W'C are learning and this 
learning is making it harder to continue to chop up the life of 
the community or of-the individual into small sins with the 
hatchet of Puritanism. It is time to ask ourselves the question; 
Does not individualism in ethics and religion belong to the past 
age of individualism in business and industry? 

The only reasonable view point of the matter for us to 
take is the view point indicated by the quotation from Professor 
Ely. This does not mean that we must agree with all of his 
judgments. We must, of course, study, know, aud judge for 
ourselves, but in our study aud in our judgment we must deal 
with social iufluences aud social movements as social influences 
aud social movements. We must work for some aud against 
others. We must not rest with advice to the individual ; we 
cannot so rest because we know that such advice is often 
worthless to him in the environment in which he finds himself. 

We are thrown out into the arena. We must arm ourselves 
with knowledge. We must search the society in which we 
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live with a keen eye and cast our influence for those things 
which we believe to be for the social good, and against those 
things which we believe to work for social harm. 

So far, I take it, all are willing to go with me. We 
cannot separate faith from right conduct, that is uiithiukable 
to a twentieth century man ; we cannot judge conduct from the 
individualistic point of view alone; we must have a Christian 
sociology. If the term were not already one with a definite 
meaning, I might make the matter clearer by saying that we 
must become Christian socialists. Each of us must observe, 
study, and think about the community in which he finds 
himself, this is covered by the word “sociology” ; and each 
of us must act upon such study and observation according to 
the faith we have, this I believe to be covered by the word 
“Christian.” Such men as Rauscheubusch, Ely, Vedder and 
Peabody are working out a Christian sociology for us in 
America. Theirs is the spirit we need to bring to our task 
here iu China. 

I cannot leave this subject without calling attention to two 
recent attempts to interpret missions in social terms; one by 
the Bishop of Oxford in the Inter national Review of Missions 
for July 1913, and the other by Dr. Sliailer Mathews iu the 
same magazine for July 1914. Both of these men try to show 
that the Christiauizing of our social order iu the West aud 
the Christianizing of nou-Christiau lands are not two separate 
enterprises but, in reality, one and the same. 

The social view point that I have tried to present is lead¬ 
ing thinking men and Christian men in all countries to pay 
earnest attention to the social problems that confront them ; 
but there are reasons that apply especially to missionaries iu 
Cliiua for taking an active part, perhaps the initiative, in social 
reform in this country. 

I. The missionaries of China are a body of men who are 
economically independent of the community in which they 
live. Those who are familiar with the socialist's charge against 
the Church that it is subservient to capital and the owners of 
capital, those who are familiar with Churchill’s “ The Inside of 
the Cup” and the great mass of periodical literature upon the 
same subject, must realise that such charges can hardly be 
brought against the mi,s.sionar}'. 

An illustration of the existence of economic dependence 
will, perhaps, make the significance of iudependeiice clearer. 
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The fight to stop the retail sale of opium in Shanghai furnishes 
the first example that occurs to me. When a representative of 
the municipal government states that precipate action is likely 
to cause difficulty to the business commuuity, he furnishes such 
an illustration. The missionary, since his income is from a 
foreign country, has a freedom that the business man cannot 
have, and a freedom which the missionary as a clergyman in 
his home country might not feel. 

This same freedom is the source of danger as well as 
opportunity for good. It brings with it the danger of pride, 
it brings with it the danger of an ill-cousidered radicalism that 
takes insufficient account of what things are possible and 
workable when striving for the just and the right. 

Economic independence does, however, present a glorious 
opportunity to the missionary to speak out where others dare 
not, to try to form a public opinion when others are bound to 
the more discreet policy of silence. 

2. The second reason for taking an active interest in the 
social problems of China and especially in the problems that 
have arisen or that are arising as the result of the introduction 
of modern methods and machinery iuto Chinese industries, is 
that the foreigner has brought these modern methods and this 
modern machinery. From the point of view of China factories 
and Christianity have come from the same source. If the 
missionary has brought the one directly, he has uo less certainly 
brought the other iudirectly. I am sure that a greater feeliug 
of responsibility must come over each missiouary when he looks 
iuto a cottou mill wffiere American machinery aud methods are 
used, than ever did come over him wdieii he looked into the 
Chinese shop with its apprentice or two. The missionary must 
feel a challeuge when he sees the children filing out of a silk 
filature which he did not feel when he first came to know the 
Chinese beggar. 

3. A third reason for lakiug an interest iu the social 
problems of China, and this applies also to those problems that 
are the result of the introductiou of modern methods and moderu 
machinery, is that the people of the West have been forced to 
face these problems aud to attempt a solution ol them. If the 
West has learned anything it is certainly the business of the mis¬ 
sionary to teach it here aud to teach it while yet there is time. 

Let me recapitulate. It is the duty of intelligent Christ- 
iau men to study aud act when they are faced by social 
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problems. It is the business of missionaries to take au active 
interest in the social problems of the country to which they 
have been sent. It is the duty of Christian missionaries in 
China to turn to account the fact that they are economically 
independent of the comniunity and to work vigorously for any 
social change or reform that calls for their support ; to turn to 
account the experience of their home countries in dealing with 
the problems that have arisen under the conditions brought 
about by modern industrial development. The problems of 
governments, nations and Churches are social problems and 
true improvement in the condition of any people depends upon 
their .'^olntiou. 


II. 

It is easy enough to say, as Dr. Capeu does in a recent 
e.ssay, that missionaries should take a sympathetic interest in 
all social movements in the East that are “progressive”, that 
they should work for all those movements which are ‘‘helpful.” 
The real question is, how can the “progressive” movements, 
the “helpful” activities be recognised? 

To use a phrase that is familiar to all who are following 
religious thought in England, we need a restatement in terms 
of 1915 and in terms of China, of the w'ord “progressive.” 

Nothing is so bare of suggestion and at the same time so 
familiar to the resident of China as the repetition of fine phrases 
without content. They are held by some to be a sort of salve 
for the bruises of this wounded country. We are told that 
morality is to save China, that education is to save China, that 
perseverance and moderation are to save China, and, to crown 
it all, we are told that a cheerful—and I had almost said 
fatuouso—optimism is to save her. To kohtou before an abstrac¬ 
tion is easy for the mentally lazy. Christian education has 
been a blessing for China, but Christian education in the 
Philippines under Spanish rule was almost a curse. Modera¬ 
tion has made many a hard way easy, but it has lost many a 
fine opportunity. 

With China to-day in mind, I shall attempt to give 
content to the word “progressive.” 

Those who have their economics in mind know that the 
pressing social questions of the West are suggested by such 
words as the following, socialism, syndicalism, the single tax, 
the. minimum wage strikes, the income tax, and will recognise 
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at once what is meant by the statement that the social and 
economic problems of the West are problems of distribution. 
We have solved the problems of production in the West, or, at 
least, we have largely reduced them to problems of invention 
and technology. We have by no means solved the problems 
of distribution and the conflicts of the present century will be 
the result of attempts to bring changes to this side of our social 
and economic life. To put it into other words, we turn out a 
great product in the West and have learned how to turn it out. 
Only the expert, the cflficieucy engineer or the inventor, can 
add to our ability to produce. But what we have not learned 
is how to get the product into the hands of the users in a just 
and reasonable manner. 

In China, on the other liand, the problems of production 
have not been even vigorously taken up. China has the first 
great le.sson of production still to learn for she is not truly 
convinced of the necessity for a greatly increased product. If 
she were so convinced the introduction of modern Western 
methods of manufacture would have been much swifter 
than it has been, not because such methods are modern, 
nor because they are Western, but Ircoaiise they are more 
efficient. 

To those who live in Shanghai it may seem that Western 
industrial methods and the industrial revolution are upon us. 
Yet the slowness of the growth of modern industrial establish¬ 
ments is a great surprise to the student of economic conditions 
throughout the country. Tet me give two examples. In the 
China Year Book for 1914 a list of modern manufacturing 
establishments known to be in operation is given. The total 
number of such establishments is about 600 and includes many 
factories that belong to Russians and Japanese in Manchuria. 
Ret us take the list as it stands and let it represent the extent 
of efficient modern manufacture in this country. If we turn to 
the United States we find that the total number of manufactur¬ 
ing establishments in 1909 was 268,491. The number of such 
establishments in the United States is increasing at the rate of 
10,000 a year. In the face of these figures can we be so sure 
that a great industrial change is taking place in China. Be¬ 
tween 1908 and 1912 the number of power-driven cotton 
spindles in Japan increased by 849,000. The total number of 
spindles in China to-day is 870,000, though the first mill was 
built in 1895. 
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Such statistics do not show development but failure to 
develop. China has learned that Western methods of industry 
are not to be despised, she has advocated their introduction, and 
she has heard and fostered much talk about the swiftness of 
their arrival. But, in sober earnest, Western methods are not 
here ; moveover they are coining so slowly that, at the present 
rate, it will take about two hundred years to bring them. 

If what has been said is correct, we are able to under¬ 
take our examination of the social movements around us with 
th is rule—That those movements are progressive which will 
bring nearer the day of rapid and plentiful production. 

Our first conclusion is a negative one, that no social reform 
in China which aims at the bettering of social conditions by a 
change in methods of distribution is for the present really 
progressive and helpful. Professor Cannan expresses the same 
truth iu the following words, “How ludicrous it would be to 
propose to bring the earnings of the average inhabitant of India 
up to those of the average American—by a change in methods 
of distribution.’’ It follows then that socialism, the single tax 
iu the form of land nationalization, the minimum wage and 
all reforms which deal w'ith distribution, are not now truly 
helpful and progressive, are not movements to which we are 
justified in giving our time and energy. 

On the other hand, oiir positive conclusion is that all 
movements that look toward a change in the methods of 
production, or that promise increased efificiency to the producer, 
are movements which ought to command our interest and 
support, because the problem that faces China to-day is the 
problem of how to get things produced, not the problem of how 
to divide nothing among a supposed four hundred million. 
What are some of these movements ? 

The introduction of w'esterii methods of industry is one. 
The missionary cannot, of course, assist in the building of 
factories, but he can in his schools make it absolutely plain 
that the greater efficiency, in many departments, of the nations 
of the West rests upon this sure basis of plentiful productiou. 
The fact must not be obscured that the secret of the material 
prosperity of America, for instance, is not morality, nor moder¬ 
ation, nor optimism, but is above all things efficient produc¬ 
tion. The further truth should be taught that national pros¬ 
perity may not make a decent civilization, that it may uot 
make a Christian civilizaHou, but that it is the necessary 
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condition of any civilization. This is a truth that China 
needs to know. 

Let the missionary work as he can for the furtherance of 
technical education and engineering education in China, 
lifhcient production depends upon technical knowledge and 
the application of the knowledge. Every new engineer, every 
trained business man, every scientific farmer, every manager 
of a textile or manufacturing establishment that the mission 
school produces is prepared to do his part in the introduction 
of efficient methods. Every efficient workman turned out by 
the smallest orphanage can be of help. 

Efficient production depends upon the workman as well 
as upon the manager. The chief requirement of productive 
efficiency in any nation is a decently fed, decently clothed, 
decently housed, and healthy people. The fallacy that there 
is an advantage to a country in having cheap, under-fed, 
poorly housed, and ignorant laborers has been sufficiently 
exposed. No one who has grasped the first principles of social 
science believes that there is any other cause for unusual 
cheapness of labor than the unusual inefficiency of that labor. 
The first aim of one who would make labor efficient is to see 
that the laborer, which means the general population, is given 
decent food, clothing, and shelter, and that life is lived under 
decent sanitary and hygienic conditions. All work which aims 
to bring about these conditions deserves the earnest assistance 
and support of the missionary. 

The efficiency of labor is decreased by the employment 
of young children. Any plan for the decrease and regulation 
of the labor of children deserves the support of the missionary. 
The same observation also applies to the labor of young 
women in factories. 

A third factor in production is an accumulation of capital. 
The collection of large sums of capital in China presents a 
problem that is, unfortunately, political as well as economic. 
It is beyond the reach of the missionary, except as he can 
teach the value of such accumulations of capital, and the spirit 
of mutual trust which makes the employment of large sums 
possible. 

I cannot insist too emphatically upon the fact that the 
movements that are helping China to turn her energy to effi¬ 
cient production are the movements which, at this time, deserve 
the support and sympathetic interest of the missionary. They 
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are the truly progressive movements. If a reform does not 
promise to help production it may, of course, be worthy of 
support for other reasons, but it concerns a matter which is 
less vital to the development of the country. If a reform is 
such that it brings to the front problems of distribution it must, 
in the present state of Chinese industry, come to naught 

III. 

I have tried to show in the first part of my paper why the 
missionaries should be interested in a Christian sociology. I 
have tried to show in the second part bow they can judge 
proposed social reforms in the light of economic science. I'liere 
is a third and last side of the matter that now claims attention. 

Missionaries as private individuals are limited, In most 
cases, to the kind of work that is called social service, when 
they attempt to give concrete expression to their desire to help 
solving social problems. Social service is individual and 
collective work, starting with a keen appreciation of needs and 
having for its ultimate aim the changing and reforming of the 
whole of society in such a way as to make future social service 
of the same sort unnecessary. Service is not really social in 
its effect unless it has this wider aim of reforming society. 

There are two things that I should like to suggest to mis¬ 
sionaries as possible forms of service to society. These things 
seem to me to be within their power and, at the same time, 
to be social service in the wider sense that I have indicated. 

The first is this. Let every mission organization abolish 
the labor of children under fourteen years of age on the 
buildings which it builds and on the grounds over which 
it has supervision. I realise that this may have a touch 
of quixotism about it, and I propose it, not as a remedy for 
child labor in China, but that the missions may express their 
disapproval of the employment of children, that they may begin 
amovement which could easily spread and which might, after a 
time, be brought to the attention of such bodies as the Shaughai 
Municipal Council, and of the various employers of child labor 
among the factory owners of Shanghai. A child can learn any 
business, after he is fourteen, which he might be able to learn 
by starting before that age; and be certainly would ruu less 
risk of being physically injured and thus prevented from ever 
reaching his full earning capacity, if -lie were not permitted 
to engage in gainful labor until after he had reached fourteen. 
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I cannot leave this subject without quoting two sentences 
from the pastoral letter of the Bishops of the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church in 1889: “We do not venture to intimate that 
we have any swift and potent cure for the evils which we 
must and do deplore. But we are confident that it is a fallacy 
in social economics, as well as in Christian thinking, to look 
upon the labor of men, women, and children as a mere 
commercial commodity to be bought and sold, as an inanimate 
and irresponsible thing.” 

The second thing I should like to suggest is this : Let 
those in authority work to secure an effective system of follow¬ 
up work in connection with mission hospitals. This work ought 
to be in the hands of a special nurse for each hospital, prefer¬ 
ably one who is aquainted with similar work in the West. 

Such work would consist of regular visits to the patient for 
a certain number of weeks after his discharge from the hospital, 
the finding out about the condition of the family and of the house, 
the supervision of the care of the patient, and the removal of 
the possibility that the work of the hospital be undone when 
the patient returns to the environment that has, perhaps, caused 
the disease. This might make possible an earlier discharge 
from the hospital, and it would give an opportunity to call the 
attention of the members of the family to unsanitary conditions 
in the house at a time when the lesson would be impressed on 
their minds by the sickness of one of their number. This 
work would be of value in creating by slow degrees a desire 
for improved conditions. 

The.se two suggestions by no means exhaust the possi¬ 
bilities for practical social work afforded the missionary, he need 
but look about him to find other opportunities. 
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The Church as a Centre of Religious Culture 
and of Inspiration for Social Welfare 

JOHN STEWART BURGESS. 

W ' E are all familiar with several conceptions of the ideal 
Christian church. In the minds of many the church 
is purely au institution for proclaiming the spiritual 
gospel of salvation. The vocation of the ministry is 
proclaiming this gospel and the saving of individual souls, and 
the function of the church is, so far as possible, in its com¬ 
munity to bring men to belief and acceptance of Christianity, 
and to spiritual fellowship with God. To bring about these 
ends much emphasis is laid upon prayer and a study of the 
inspired Word. 

There has in recent years been another conception of the 
church, in many ways different from this which we have 
mentioned, viz : the so-called institutional church. The ideal 
of this church is to become the social centre for all the activi¬ 
ties of the community, to minister to the needs of all classes of 
people. For the men there are clubs, smokers socials, popular 
lectures. There are organizatious within the church to 
promote public welfare and good citizenship. For the women 
are sewing clubs, cooking classes, places where mothers may 
leave their babies when they go to work. The work for the 
boys and girls has also become quite re-orgauized. There are 
all manner of social, educational, athletic clubs and vacation 
schools. The Sunday school takes on a totally new atmosphere. 
It is now a complex organization, carefully graded with em¬ 
ployed teachers. The head of this big church organization is 
still the pastor. But in many cases the large and varied inter¬ 
ests of the church makes it impossible for this modern pastor to 
have the time to be, as was his predecessor, the great spiritual 
inspirer and leader of his congregation. 

There is, however, a third ideal of the Christian church 
which seems to some to combine the advantages of both the 
above. The church, according to this view, is still considered 
as primarily the place for religious inspiration, but the concep¬ 
tion of religiou itself has changed so that the message of 
the preacher is a larger one and covers much wider fields. 
Christianity is couceived as affecting all departments of life, it is 
considered not pnly to be the gospel that will save the individual 
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from sill to eternal life, but to be the power in the individual 
and in society wliicli will transform the world and bring about 
the brotherhood of goodwill which Christ called the Kingdom 
of God. In order to bring this about, to be sure, there are 
many practical means which many specialists may know how 
to apply better than the preacher. Much should be done 
along health lines and educational lines, the reforming of 
business methods. But the preacher still realizes, as in the 
conception of the church dealt with under the first head, that 
he is not the one to apply Christianity in all these fields ; he is, 
however, the one to inspire the members of his congregation, 
whether merchants, engineers, lawyers, doctors, or professional 
social workers, to see that in their work and life there is 
opportunity and responsibility to apply the principles of Jesus 
Christ, And moreover, there is a duty of the Church to stand 
unitedly for all those movements in a city which are for social 
welfare and strongly to oppose those making conditions such 
that the power of evil becomes enticing and dangerous to the 
members of that community. The church according to this 
conception is not only a place of inspiring individuals to apply 
the principles of Christianity in these many fields, but one 
where those who have one common purpose may in fellowship 
and friendship naturally meet together and form plans for the 
welfare and betterment of their community. Such plans are 
more the indirect results of the preacher’s message and power 
than his actual objective. 

Many of us feel the need in China for the wider vision of 
the mission of the church which has been outlined above. 
The Chinese Church may have a much wider influence in 
social and community life than it has had if inspired by 
Christian leaders who have caught Christ’s vision of the 
Kingdom and who have thought through the application of the 
principle of this kingdom to social life in their own community. 
We all see the tremendous potential powers in a church in 
China that has caught the social vision. 

In order to bring about this result there are obviously two 
modes of approach. The one is from the inside of the church. 
There should doubtless be more training in theological semi¬ 
naries, in summer institutes for preachers, in Sunday school 
conventions, and in other meetings of Christian workers, along 
lines of practical church endeavor for the welfare of the 
community, more teaching to give a wider couceptiou of 
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Christianity to these Chinese church leaders. It is possible 
that such teaching would work out in manifestations of a 
Christian social spirit in the Chinese Church perhaps different 
from those which the foreigner might expect. This paper 
deals but indirectly with this method of approach which is 
calculated intensively to help the Christian church members 
and leaders. 

There is another method which comes rather from outside 
the church and which necessarily calls the attention of the entire 
church membership and leaders to the need of this sort of church. 
The concrete illustration of this method and its results has been 
shown in the recent campaign for government students conduct¬ 
ed in Peking. Before this campaign there was in Peking 
little of what we may call specialized methods of work for the 
educated classes, and little of the application of Christianity in 
a concrete way to the life of the non-Christians in the districts 
surrounding the churches. Before the campaign the Committee 
in charge, which represented all the churches of Peking, 
determined that the enquirers of the meetings should be 
assigned to the Churches, and that later ways should be found 
to assimilate them to the church life. In the present organiza¬ 
tion of the churches there was but little place for special forms 
of work adapted to these young men. The need was felt, how¬ 
ever, and the experiment was made. All possible plans also 
were made by the Committee for the later adapting of church 
methods to this large body of enquirers most of whom were up 
to the time of signing cards at the meetings, unaware of the 
significance of Christianity, or of the place of the church in the 
life of the city. First, the map of the city was divided so that 
each one of the twelve churches to which the enquirers were to 
be assigned had its own section. A special course of Bible study 
was prepared which endeavored to show the relation between 
Christianity and social problems. Leaders were trained to 
teach non-Christian young men. Many of these leaders had 
never before had any conversation on Christianity with the 
thinking non-Christian government college student and his 
point of view, and many of the problems of this student were 
wholly unknown to him. Following the meeting, moreover, 
the Sunday evening after the campaign, hundreds of these 
students arrived at the appointed time in the churches to be 
divided into classes, and to receive instruction in Christianity. 
The problem was before the church. Here are these young 
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men, how shall we hold them ? What shall we teach them ? 
What shall we give them to do? How shall we gradually 
get them to be vital parts of the Christian Church ? Careful 
methods had been prepared by the Committee, but since these 
were largely theoretical some of them were in certain cases 
unsuccessful and better plans have since been made for the 
very reason that the situation was, in the way mentioned 
above, forced upon the churches. The plans that were made 
previous to the actual arrival of the students at these centres 
were as follows:— 

In the first place, for two months in each one of these 
twelve churches on Sunday nights there were to be special 
lectures of asocial, moral, or religious nature, specially designed 
to meet the needs of the non-Christian students. The first 
month dealt entirely with social questions, such as the relation 
of Christianity to purity, the relation of Christianity to the 
progress of the nation, and the social service and the social 
teachings of Christianity ; the second month dealt with such 
problems as Christianity and evolution ; wh)^ we believe in 
God ; what is meant by the Divinity of Christ; religion in 
relation to science. By the delivery of these lectures the 
studeuts w'ere made to see that the Christian church contained 
thinking men who saw the application of the religion which 
they believed, to social and scientific questions, and who could 
give reasons for their belief. In other words, they saw that the 
church was a cultural centre where ideas on religion were 
presented in their relation to truth, and that the Church was 
not simply an institution which endeavored to put them on 
their roll of members. The speakers selected for these addresses 
were men who would especially appeal to the educated gentry 
and the officials and students. They were such men as General 
h. Chang, the great leader of the anti-opium raoveuieiit, Mr. 
Chin Pang Ping, counsellor to the President, as well as leading 
doctors, missionaries, and native preachers of the city. These 
meetings were in many cases a distinct success and tended to 
make the student realize that the Peking churches had a 
message directed to them. Besides these lectures there were 
also prepared a series of social evenings in each one of the 
churches where good friendship could be found between the 
students of one school and those of another school. Meeting 
informally together in the church also made the students feel 
that they had come into a new social community wliich was 
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also congenial to them. If these students had been turned 
immediately into the usual midweek prayer meeting or the 
usual preaching service of the Peking churches, however well 
these meetings and services may be adapted to an ordinary 
Christian of Peking, it is a question whether they would have 
been held in the church, and it is a question whether in most 
cases they would have considered the church as a dispenser of 
religious culture and education. At the end of these two 
mouths the problem of holding these men and of interesting 
the educated non-Christian classes in cliurch work had to be 
tackled separately in each one of the churches, and it was done 
in a variety of ways and with varying degrees of success. Iii 
oue church a religious discussion club was formed which has a 
weekly attendance of thirty of the students of the Higher 
Normal College. The question of the relation of religion to 
education is dealt with every Saturday evening and different 
speakers are invited to address this group. In another church 
a Sunday evening young peoples’ association has been formed 
quite different from the usual Christian Endeavor, where 
questions of religious beliefs are taken up more fundamentally 
and in their relation to other realms of thought. This club is 
designed both for the Christians and non-Christians. In the 
same Church a College men’s club, meeting monthly and 
composed of the students of five different Government institu¬ 
tions, has already met with a real welcome. In still another 
church a plan of special lectures followed by a steriopticon 
entertainment has proven helpful. The students of four large 
colleges are invited in turn each Tuesday of the month to come 
to the chapel and to hear lectures on the various religious, 
followed by interesting steriopticon lectures. These lectures 
have already gone the round twice in this church and have 
been attended by audiences varying from fifty to one hundred. 
These students in this way are getting used to coming to 
church. They are, moreover, forming a favorable opinion of 
the church; they believe it to be a place of culture, of 
education, and of wide outlook, they believe that its leaders 
have a vision of the application of religion to a wide realm of 
subjects, that they are able to give the reasons why Christianity 
excels other religions, and why China should accept Christian¬ 
ity as its own. In still another small chapel the students of 
three middle schools, who were in the Bible classes, have 
formed themselves into a club which takes up the discussion of 
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religious and moral questions, and ■which has as its chief 
purpose the proinotiou of Bible classes. The members of this 
club make themselves responsible for getting out their fellow 
students to these Bible classes. They got up entertainments ; 
they arranged a new style moral play, and by the sale of tickets 
raised ^70 for carrying on their work. They feel themselves 
to be part of the church life, and useful in promoting the 
welfare of the students round the church. They also realize 
that the church is interested in the iutellectual and moral 
and social needs of young men and is prepared to give 
its time for their betterment. Other plans have been used 
with success in other churches while in some the campaign has 
been a failure. Several of the churches, however, in Peking 
have set themselves definitely to the task and methods have 
been found which are satisfactory. By making the church not 
only a place for preaching the gospel but a place for social 
intercourse, for religious education and for social service, the 
educated classes of the city are sure to be increasingly won for 
Christ. 

As yet no very great amount of social service has been 
planned for these men in connection with the individual 
churches. However there have been several city-wide cam¬ 
paigns in which these Bible students together with other 
students have been enlisted in forms of service. A social 
reform calendar •which was prepared by the Social Service 
Club on moral and social questions, such as the dangers of 
opium and drink, the need of purity, how to avoid diseases, 
and tuberculosis, and other subjects, was distributed by 500 
-students on New Year’s day from house to house in Peking. 
Many of these students were in Bible-class. In a similar manner 
students of the city, each working in the section assigned to 
him near his own school, distributed a large amount of printed 
matter advertising the big bazaar held by the Government 
officials for the Kiangsu and Anhui famine relief fund. Every 
student in the Bible-classes was invited to help in these two 
undertakings and many responded. In the future larger tasks 
of social survey work and of work along moral reform lines 
are to be assigned to these men. It is hoped that each Church 
will co-operate in getting the men who are studying in its own 
classes to enter into such forms of service, that each church 
will, moreover, use the men in their classes for service in the 
life of the church and in the community about the church. 
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One church has already taken up this work and organized a 
night school for the poor taught by Bible students. 

The above is merely in illustration of how the churches in 
Peking have approached one class of people at least according 
to the ideal of the Christian church which we have above 
mentioned. That the church should in like manner become a 
centre of fellowship, of culture and of service for all classes in 
the city is quite apparent 

In connection with the Peking Survey Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee, the plan was made some 
months ago to bring about such an effect The plan of the 
Committee has not yet been carried out, largely on account of 
the rush of the recent Evangelistic Campaign which had the 
right of way ahead of everything else. It may be well, how¬ 
ever, to briefly outline the scheme which we hope may still be 
carried out. First the field of each church was definitely marked 
out on the map. Each Church with its section was to devise 
means of getting well acquainted with the people living in it. 
To do this a series of weekly evening lectures were planned. 
To these neatly printed invitations were printed. These invita¬ 
tions would give corps of Christian workers an opportunity of 
visiting every home or business house in that section tn order to 
personally deliver the invitations. The particular needs of the 
community were to be carefully considered in determining the 
subjects for these weekly evening meetings. These meetings 
could gradually become centres for discussing the welfare of 
the community, or the subjects in which the people about 
the church were specially interested. The people of the com¬ 
munity in this way, such as the business men or gentry or the 
small merchant class, will thus come to see that the church is 
after all a place which administers to their needs, and that the 
Christian gospel is in reality related to the needs of their com¬ 
munity, to those of their own family, and to the needs of their 
individual lives. Out of such a moveiueut various forms of 
organization would naturally arise. Various moveuieuts of 
social service such as vaccination campaigns, public health 
exhibits, good citizenship leagues would be the outcome. But 
first there must be the conception that the Christian church 
has a message which applies to the needs of those people, and 
that these methods are not simply a form of bait to lead people 
to become baptized, but that they are the legitimate expression 
of the Christian spirit and that the church must ever be in- 
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terested not only in proclaiming the teaching of the brother¬ 
hood of love and goodwill, but in carrying out this teaching 
in the lives of the community in which the church is situated. 

Such a broad conception of the church has been adopted 
by the leaders of the church at Chuchow, Anhui. They have 
called the leaders of the community, the gentry, officials, and 
merchants of their own city into council for the welfare of their 
town. The result has been a long list of social and municipal 
improvements ; public parks, well kept streets, model markets, 
play grounds, campaigns against tuberculosis, good roads, and a 
great number of other things in which the community was 
specially interested. The officials and merchants and gentry of 
Chuchow no longer look at the church as an institution merely 
to win them to au acceptance of a certain creed or even a certain 
form of religious life, but they look at the church as a centre of 
inspiration in carrying out the principles of Jesus Christ of love 
and goodwill towards men. And they are very likely them¬ 
selves to accept the teaching of the Master because they see that 
it is related to the welfare of their community and because they 
see that in the lives of missionaries and pastors there is a power 
that gives them an interest in the welfare of their fellowraen, 
more intense and more persevering, as well as more intelligent, 
than those of the ordinary citizen of Chuchow. 

The Christian forces in China are coming to realize that in 
the present transitional stage there is a tremendous opportunity 
for a church which stands for religious culture, Christian fellow¬ 
ship and social service, and that the church which has a 
narrower mission will not only become weak in the lives of its 
own church members, but will also fail to attract and to gain to 
its membership great numbers of influential and educated men 
who are ready to rally under the leadership of Christian preach¬ 
ers who proclaim the gospel of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
as it was proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 

Peking, March i, 1913. 
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Some Principles of Social Service. 

W. W. LOCKWOOD. 

P lRACTICAL experience of the problem of social service 
in a city like Shanghai has led me to feel that the 
following principles are essential to an adequate solution 
thereof. 

First. To do wise and ejfective Social Service^ we should 
know the facts. How prone we are to see the phenomena that 
lies nearest the surface and hastily draw conclusions and upon 
these hope to base a successful effort to meet a need. How 
often we find ourselves quoting our experiences in England or 
America and basing our conclusions upon those conclusions. 
We smile at the author who spends one day in Hongkong and 
two days in Shanghai and then rushes home to get out a book 
on China. Yet we who are residents are liable to mistakes 
equally as reprehensible and more dangerous. Before we came 
to China we were taught that two and two may make four, but 
since we came to China we have learned that two and two may 
make four but more often makes five or six or perhaps in some 
cases 25. A missionary who had been in one of our largest 
and most progressive interior cities for some years told me one 
day that he planned to start a campaign for public baths in 
his city. I asked him whether they had any bath houses in his 
city and he looked quite incredulous as much as to say that he 
had never thought to examine. Then I told him he had better 
look around while in Shanghai and we saw to it that he had 
opportunity to visit several palatial bath establishments which 
for elegance and size far surpassed anything he had ever seen 
in cities of the West. This man went back to his city to get 
the facts before he inaugurated his campaign. 

It is important for us to know something definite first that 
a need really exists in China before we set to supply that need 
based upon our experience in England or America. 

2. In inaugurating lines of social service begin with most 
urgent work which our resources give promise of being able to 
meet in a satisfactory manner. One danger of an enthusiast is 
that he attempts too much in the beginning. There are many 
urgent needs. Our resources are limited and our time is 
limited for most of us can have only an incidental relationship 
to many of these social problems. Our work is definitely set 
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for iis by others and we must make good in that task rendering 
our service to society as a whole in a more or less incidental way. 
Furthermore in determining what to do we should count not 
only upon the group of co-workers near at hand but we should 
consider the probable response on the part of the leaders of the 
community. There is strategy in the time element. If the 
public interest is upon the subject of education then will be 
the time to push reforms in that direction. 

3. Use the resources at hand in doing social work. We 
should be able to consider every person who comes in contact 
with our organization as a possible social servant. If we are 
in charge of Churches our members will be the ones whom we 
should interest; if we are in schools or colleges the students 
and faculty are our chief resource. The time was when the 
Young Men’s Christian Association made wide advertisement 
of its privileges and expected to win men solely upon this 
basis but now we are finding that our men like to be appealed 
to upon the line of service and we try with every statement of 
privilege to make clear the fact more important than the 
educational classes, the lectures, the bathing facilities is the 
privilege of service afforded by the Association. We find that 
this meets a ready response on the part of those men whom we 
are particularly anxious to reach. We are trying to view every 
new member from two standpoints :—“How can the Associa¬ 
tion help this man ’’ and “ How can this man pass on what he 
has and what he gets to the other fellow?” If we were to be 
asked what is the chief reason for the success of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association we would say that it lies not so 
much in that it offers privileges as that if offers opportunity for 
every man who joins to make his life count for something 
among his fellows. We have just finished a membership 
campaign in our Shanghai Association. We appealed to the 
members to serve. Four teams w'ere organized with a captain, 
two lieutenants aud squad leaders who had groups of men 
serving with them. Meetings of the leaders arranged the 
details of the campaign. We began with calling together a 
few men, these brought together a larger group aud finally each 
captain and his staff had his group of workers. There was the 
competitive element and certain prizes (of no large money 
value) were oflfered. The men brought together w'ere appealed 
to on the basis of service and they responded so that at the close 
of campaign the results showed over |8,ooo iu cash collected re- 
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presenting over 700 new members or renewals. The best result 
of all was that these men had received the strength and blessing 
which always comes with having rendered an unselfish service. 
The point we are emphasizing is that we should use the 
resources at hand and develop the men who consciously or 
unconsciously have come to us for development. Our churches^ 
our academies, our colleges, our Associations can be transformed 
if they are led out in the expression of their faith in terms 
of service. 

4. At the start we should avoid becoming encumbered 
with too much machinery. It is much better to begin in a 
small way and let the machinery act as the servant of the work 
rather than to begin with a large machine that absorbs time 
and energy in its construction and upkeep. It would be very 
easy for us in any one of one centers to organize social service 
clubs with officers enough to run the British army but the 
result would be disappointing. Rather is it better at this time 
to get this thing which we call social service started, if possible, 
as an integral part of what we are doing; if this is not possible, 
to have a very simple organization and allow it to grow and 
with this growth the organization will more or less come of 
itself. We already have enough lifeless organizations. Let 
us be careful we do not get another one ready for the scrapheap, 

5. Strengthen existing agencies rather than to create new 
agencies to meet a social need. In this I think we would do 
well to study as to whether we cannot give new life and pur¬ 
pose to agencies which have been established for many years in 
China. In dealing with the problem of the poor it is well not 
only to know what present organizations are doing but to see 
whether we cannot assist by advice and co-operation. There are 
societies in every community wdiich have this purpose. In many 
cases co-operation, suggestions and the arousing of public opinion 
should assist in making these organizations many times more 
efficient. This result which may possibly have to be brought 
about by indirection will tend to shift the load where it ought 
to be rather than to put in on shoulders already well loaded. 

6. Be willing to seek and to accept assistance from every 
organizatio 7 i Christian as well as non-Christian. It is im¬ 
portant, where possible, for Christians to unite with others in 
those matters which are of public concern. The strength of the 
opium reform has been that Christians and non-Christians 
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have been united in destroying this evil which all admit is a 
menace to the nation. The Christian Church has not been 
hindered by this co-operation and in some notable cases it has 
certainly been strengthened. 

7. Seek the advice and co-operation of officials. When 
we see a need which oflScials can assist in supplying give them 
the opportunity to assist before there is any public agitation. 
We often find the official passive waiting for suggestion. A 
case in point:—At one time public gambling on the streets of 
Shanghai was a common thing during the race week spring and 
fall. At these times the municipal by-laws against gambling 
were by common consent suspended. The result was that 
gamblers came to Shanghai from all the surrounding country 
and our main thoroughfares in certain sections of the city were 
lined with gambling devices. The matter was taken up by the 
officers of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Board of Directors conferred with some of the leading 
Chinese business men and they joined in a petition to the 
Council to suppress the evil on the grounds that many young 
men were being subjected to and were yielding to temptation. 
The Council were in sympathy with the suggestion and without 
any appeal to the public, notice was given that the law 
against public gambling would be enforced on race days just as 
at other times of year and the result has been the permanent 
suspension of this evil. 

8. Accomplish reforms by setting up models of good rather 
than by destructive criticism. This has been the practice of the 
Christian Church in China in the establishment of that most 
important of all our present lines of service—the hospital and 
dispensary. The Chinese tell us that we cannot overestimate 
the value of the medical service. The influence has been quiet 
and wide spread but most effective. We sometimes hear well- 
intentioned people speak disparagingly of medical work except 
as affording a method of opening a new field to the evangelist, 
but we are confident that this work, which is invaluable in 
opening up a new field, is none the less valuable as a constant 
evangelizing force in every community old and new. 

9. Use as far as possible the men and ivomen of a class to 
meet the needs of the men and women of that class. This 
involves the training function and in many cases patience 
beyond measure. The Boys’ Department of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association of Shanghai is based on service. It 
began with a summer camp where twenty two boys spent a 
month training for leadership. They returned to Shanghai 
and each two boys became the center of a group of twelve 
to fifteen whom they themselves invited to join them. They 
are giving themselves to service to their fellow boys, some are 
teaching in a street boys Sunday School, others are assisting 
at the Blind School, others with senior leaders have been 
useful in teaching the boys at the Shanghai Municipal Re¬ 
formatory. In connection with this last named work which 
is being carried on in co-operation with the Police Department, 
one great difficulty has been to assist the boys after they leave 
the rcformatoiy so that they will get established in some 
honorable work and able to live a new life. To meet this need 
the Boys’ Secretary planned to establish boys’ clubs in various 
sections of the city which will be composed of boys gathered 
by these boys and organized for the purpose of doing those 
things which were done for the boys in the reformatory namely, 
teach them Chinese character, Chinese accounts, and a knowl¬ 
edge of Christian truth. It is felt that the only effective way 
to keep these boys from mischief is to enlist them in service 
for their friends around about. This principle is true through¬ 
out, we can only help those who desire to help themselves. 

10 . In beginning we should use those appeals which are 
strongest and work later to those which in our minds^ maybe^ 
are the most rational. This principle has been used to great 
advantage in America during the past decade. In combating 
certain evils there are various appeals possible, for example—the 
economic, the moral, and that of health. The public mind, 
during the past few years, has seized upon the last of these and 
social workers have only to prove that a thing is unsanitary to 
have it abolished through the force of law backed by a strong 
public opinion. In former years the moral and the economic 
appeal has proven helpless to abolish certain evils which now 
the people will not tolerate. For example the pure food law, 
anti-tuberculosis measures, and scores of other like enactments 
of the nation and of the individual states have abolished many 
an evil before which economic and moral appeals have been 
fruitless. In many states a passenger on a Pullman car must 
carry his own drinking cup because the public drinking cup 
has been found unsanitary ; yet this same passenger can go to 
the diuiug car and drink intoxicants until he becomes a 
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disgrace to himself and a menace to bis fellow passengers. 
Why is this? Because through the health appeal the public 
conscience lias abolished the public drinking cup while the moral 
appeal, the one which has been used principally in combating 
the public drinking, has proved unable to stir the public 
conscience to a place where it is generally abolished. It is 
necessary for us to use the proper appeal if we are to get 
results. 


11. Social Service can be used in our port cities to bring 
together foreigner and Chinese. The world is now greatly 
interested iu the inter-social questions and who more than we 
in the East to whom the question is one of practical import ? 
We believe that comity is best promoted by union eiSbrts for 
the common good. In attaining practical good Social Service is 
more effective than Sociability, The Famine Relief work and 
the Refugee Relief work have been of incalculable value iu 
bringing into sympathetic relation Chinese and foreigners in 
Shanghai and other centers. The Shanghai city government 
composed of different foreign nationalities has been of more 
value to the promotion of international comity than any 
number of lectures on the subject. The responsibilities involved 
have brought friction at times but in general the cause of 
understanding and co-operatiou have beeu promoted. We 
believe that the admission of Chinese to share iu these respon¬ 
sibilities of the Shanghai government would go a long way 
toward promoting international good will. To-day the peace 
of the world has been disturbed by petty internatioual disputes 
mainly because there is before them not one great task large 
enough to demand the energies of all. Social Service will 
bring all together if the task attempted is large enough to 
demand the attention of all. 

12 . For the greatest success hi Social Service it zvill be 
necessary for the foreigner to work in the background as muck 
as possible. When criticism of existing conditions is necessary 
it comes much more gracefully and effectively from those 
who are citizens rather than from us who are guests. Further¬ 
more our only hope is in interesting our Chinese associates in 
these various lines of service. To do this we will need to have 
them in our counsels from first to last. We .might as well count 
that form of social service impossible which does not commend 
itself to our Chinese colleagues. 
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Finally, we.should all consider that some line of Social 
Service is not only advisable but practically possible. It will 
identify us and those with whom we are working with the 
interests of the community in which we live. More important, 
it will give opportunity to develop those Christians for whom 
and with whom we are working and make the Christian life 
one very definitely related to every day life. Every social 
servant need not be a Christian but every Christian should be 
a social servant. Let those of us who are already loaded with 
many things not fancy that a large equipment is necessary, 
or, perhaps, advisable in the promotion of service. A large 
amount of work can be done without any more equipment than 
we already have in every city. An equipment involves financial 
responsibilities and a staff of trained workers, the latter of 
which is much more difficult to secure than the former. The 
institutional Church has been a success in Western lands only 
where a man of peculiar gifts coupled with large resources has 
given years of uninterrupted service to its development. We 
should broaden the program of our churches but be careful to 
keep in mind that men and women are developed not by being 
ministered unto but by miuistering to others. 


3n nDcmortaill.—Dr. Paul D. Bergen—An Appreciation 

E. W. B. 

T '“~" HE news of the death of Dr. Bergen did not come as a shock 
to the circle of bis friend.s, for these had known for some 
time past that there was no hope of his recovery. He left 
Weihsien for U.S.A. rather more than two years ago, 
having bravely stuck to his post as long as a man could do so. 
Since then, in .spite of all that skill and loving care could do, he has 
suffered much and now he has mercifully entered into rest. 

Some member of his own Mission will doubtless seud to the 
Recorder a full acconnt of his more than tliirty years’ varied ser¬ 
vice ill Shantung, but the present writer—as a member of another 
Mission and another nation—may be permitted to write a few lines 
of sincere appreciation. 

Of his mastery of the Chinese language and his extensive 
acquaintance with Chinese literature and philosophy, I say nothing 
here. The abiding impression left on the minds of Dr. Bergen’s 
friends is one of a very winsome and singularly attractive person¬ 
ality. He was a man of fine culture and unusually wide reading, 
with a broad and generous outlook on life aud theology. But it is 
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of Man himself rather than of his versatile gifts and attainments 
that we think, who were privileged to enjoy his friendship. The 
writer knew Dr. Bergen and admired him for over twenty years, 
and daring a period of eight years (1904-1912) he was closely 
associated with him in the work of the Arts College of the Shantung 
Christian University, sometimes as his only foreign colleague in 
times of stress and strain, and he would take this opportunity of 
laying a wreath on Dr. Bergen’s tomb. Brought up in somewhat 
different traditions and under dissimilar educational systems, it was 
inevitable that our opinions should sometimes clash, but this did not 
affect our personal relations or diminish my respect and affection for 
my chief. He was always the true Christian gentleman and the 
soul of honour. He was marvellously patient under provocation, 
uniformly courteous to opponents, and optimistic amid the many 
difficulties of his position. Through good report aud ill, even when 
attacked and misunderstood, he kept calmly on his way, ever loyal 
to the principle of union and co-operation, which in those early 
days was often put to a severe strain. It may be open to question 
whether a man of sterner mould was not sometimes needed to main¬ 
tain discipline among unruly students, but—ho'wever that may be— 
all recognised in Dr. Bergen a rare and noble spirit, one who 
suffered long and was kind, sought not his own, was not easily 
provoked, bore all things, hoped all things, endured all things— 
and so has left behind him a gracious memory which will long be 
cherished by all who knew him, Chinese as well as foreign. 

August 19, 1915. 


Our Book Table 

Thb Browbeating of China. Issued by the Far Eastern Review. 

This is an analysis of the Japanese demands on China, in the 
spring of this year, together with the documents exchanged be¬ 
tween Japan and China, including the Treaties signed by the two 
Powers. It is not witliin the province of a missionary magazine 
to discuss diplomatic affairs, else it would appear partisan. 
Diplomacy is ever a tangled web, and the uninitiated can never 
hope to unravel the threads. This pamphlet of 123 pages seems 
to be a fair and judicial analysis of the negotiations, and the lan¬ 
guage is studiously moderate. Documentary evidence is produced 
to support the assertions made. No doubt the Japanese would 
explain them differently, but, not being diplomats, we can only 
judge words by their face value. This pamphlet is less caustic 
and better informed than an editorial in the ‘‘North American 
Review” for June, and we seem to have read in British journahs 
sentiments equally suspicious of Japan. If what is herein written 
is not true, Japan should lose no time in cleariog her name of the 
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aspersions cast upon it, for the aiUhor charges her with duplicity, 
injustice, and oppression. For the sake of the peace of the Orient, 
we would fain hope that she will be able and willing to do so. 

The treaties at the end of the pamphlet will prove of great 
value for future reference. 

Seer. 


Good Hbalth, ^ JJ. Transbation bv Mr, Y. C. Lsu. Chinkian^ 
Boys’ High School, from Book / of the Gulick Hygiene Series. With 
forty illustrations on art paper. Published by The Chrisiia7i Literature 
Society, 44^ Honan Road, Shanghai. Price 40 cents. 

If a sound mind and a sound body are as essential for children 
as for grown people, “ Good Health” is of prime importance to the 
children of China. 

Tins book is the first of ” The Gulick Hygiene Series ” and is 
for use in Primary Schools especially. 

After a careful examination, I iiuqualifiedly recommend it for 
both boys’ and girls’ Primary schools. 

It is admirably adapted for such schools in its subject matter, 
in its illustrations and its style of Chinese. 

The chapters on ventilation, right breathing, care of teeth, 
eyes, ears, etc., as ivell as on the harmful effect of alcohol and 
cigarette smoking, are so clearly explained as to be not only 
instructive but interesting to the pupil, be he young or old. 

The Educational Society of the Presbyteriau Church in Shan¬ 
tung has already recommended it for use iu all its Primary Schools, 

_ Madge H. Mateer, M.D. 

We are glad to inform onr readers that Mr. I,ee is now engaged iu prepar¬ 
ing another of these Health Books. It is a matter of gratification that the 
C. L. S. is devoting special attention to this department and hopes soon to 
make further additions to its list.—lid. 


“Guide Right. Ethics Eor Young Propi.e.” A book of one hundred 
and tiventy and more pages, loritten By Emma E. Bauuou, the Principal 
of a Primary School in fersey City, New fersey, and Translated By H. R. 
E. Chambers and Chrung-hoi, being a reprint frotn the True Light 
Monthly. Published by the China Baptist Publication Society, Canton. 

A glance at the table of contents of this book reveals at once 
its purpose, viz., the building of character. Only as there are 
instilled in the mind of every pupil the truths inculcated in this 
little book, can China grow to be a strong nation. Eet me name 
the subjects treated : ” Kindness,” “Obedience,” ” Punctuality,” 

“Truthfulness,” “Honesty,” “Temperance,” “Studiousness,” 
“Work,” “Purity,” “Courage,” “Conscience,” “Habit,” “Cha¬ 
racter,” and “Duties Toward God.” The delightful thing about 
the teaching is, that it is done largely iu story form, as Miss Ballou 
says iu her Preface,—especially prepared for this Chinese transla¬ 
tion—“These stories I wuote for the children of my own country, 
hoping to help them to grow up to be the right kind of men and 
women” “That is what China and America need, good men and 
women.” Mr. Chambers tells us the book “ was w^ritten primarily 
for use iu the school room.” Unfortunately for Maudariu speaking 
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districts, the style is not such as children can understand. One can 
but hope, however, that in the near future the book will be put into 
easy Mandarin, so that it can be used by the young themselves. 
The book, as it is, ought to be useful in the hands of teachers, who 
can tell in a graphic form the story and then let the children 
discuss different points treated. As Mr. Chambers adds, “ In order 
by careful questioning to lead the pupils to see the truth, it will 
requite careful preparation on the part of the teacher.” The 
stories are pertinent and interesting, the one on ” Trutiifuliiess ” 
being especially so. On the subject of “Temperance” the age 
long theory, which acknowledges that alcohol is injurious to the 
person without will and the pow'er of self-control, and hence must 
be avoided, is used as the basis of the story. If we are to save the 
Chinese youth from becoming addicted in manhood to Alcohol, 
they must be taught the injurious and accumulative effect, well 
known to scientists, of even a moderate use of alcohol and tlie loss 
of efficiency sure to result. 

As the Cigarette has come to be smoked so commonly by the 
youth of both sexes in the home, and thus is producing mental, 
moral, and physical degeneracy, one covets in so rare a volume as 
this, for the sake of the teachers themselves, who are ignorant, 
save in a general way of the evils, a little fuller treatment. 

We bespeak for the book au extensive sale, for it seems to put 
in attractive form, better than any book we have thus far seen,' 
the great essential truths for the upbuilding of character. 

S. B. G. 


FOUR BOOKURTS on purity. 

ir¥a?sf A Holy TfmplR. Words to Young Men on Purity. By Dr. 
F. B, MEyf?r. Translated by Rev J. SadlRR, and Mr C. J. WANG, 
Amoy. Nat. Y.M.C.A. Price 6 cents. 

^ Sin W. iB. Sex Education Series. Numbers 

/, 2 and J. By Dr. W. S. Hall, University of Chicago. Translated by 
Mr. ZiA Hung-lai. Y.M.C.A. Published by the Association Press (Nat, 
Y, M. C. A .J Price w cents each. 

Dr Meyer’s booklet has had a wide circulation in English, and 
has proved to be a blessing to mauy. It is full of counsel, warning 
and instruction, chastely written and wisely planned. It deserves 
a wide circulation in Chinese, but, its present form is too difficult 
for the vast majority of those for whom it is intended. It should 
have been put into an easily read style, simple and clear. As it is, 
the style is too high, and beyond the reach of most boys. In the 
hands of a capable teacher it will prove most useful, but for the 
generality of school boys and youug men it is hard to read. We 
could wish it had been in mandarin, for it is admirably adapted to 
render an invaluable service to those who have the charge of boys 
iu schools, and youug men on the threshold of life. By the way, 
Dr. Meyer is not an American. 

The other three books are in excellent style, easy to read, 
clear as daylight, and can be read by pupils in school who have 
passed the elementary stage. Like all Mr. Zia’s translations they 
are worthy of the original. Dr Hall has a special gift for saying 
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things which need saying, and he says them all in a manner which 
is convincing, enlightening, and interesting. The three books are 
graded for boys and youths of different ages. The first is “ Life’s 
Beginnings,” for those betvieen ten and fourteen years of age. 
The second is "Developing into Manhood for youths from fifteen 
to eighteen. The third is "Instead of Wild Oats”, for youths 
over eighteen. Those into wdiose hands these booklets will come 
will ever be grateful for the counsel given, the Information imparted, 
and the warnings uttered. Life in its many varied forms is dealt 
with, leading up to the highest and best on earth. In chaste but 
unmistakable language certain evils are warned against, and 
Interspersed with information there are wise cautions, salutary 
lessons on health, the dangers arising from certain a.ssociatioiis 
and habits, and a call to regard the body, like the soul, as Godks 
gift to be used for high ends. These booklets deserve to be circu¬ 
lated in all our Boys’ Schools and even in Higher Iiistitution.s, for 
we can think of none better suited for the purpose of developing 
the highest mauhood on the truest moral foundations. Teachers 
will thank us for calling attention to these. The rapid growth of 
our educational establishments has brought some very awkward 
and difficult problems which the teachers canuot ignore without 
imperilling the safety of soul and the health of body of those 
committed into their charge. From several quarters it is reported 
that the social and pensonal purity problems are most difficult to 
deal with, and there is a widespread fear lest our Mission scholars 
should lapse into the evils all too prevalent in large centres. God 
will assuredly bless these books for they breathe His Spirit and are 
full of instruction which is urgently needed. 

Sebr. 


Thk JnaiT.Rf? Story ok thr China Inland Mission, ny marshaii. 
Broomi^Li Morgan and Scoit, Ltd., 12 Paternoster Bmldinr, London 
t- be aim’d at the China Inland Mission Headquarters in 
Shanghai, Price, 1.20 (better binding $2.00J. 


This is a book of 386 pages, which aims to give a general 
survey of the work done by the China Inland Mission during the 
fifty years since its organization. Something also of the history 
of the beginnings which led up to the organization of the Mission 
is given. The contents, in addition to the introductory chapters, 
are divided into five decades. A number of good photograph,s of 
parties of early raissionarie.s, together with some of the Mission 
headquarters and schools at Chefoo are included. At the back of 
the book is a map of China, which shows the stations of the China 
Inland Mission. 

This Jubilee history takes us back to a dim age. While the 
vivacity of the style varies somewhat, yet the interest aroused is 
cumulative and definite. The whole book is a striking record of 
wonderful and steady progress. In reading one is made to feel the 
surgings of a great purpose and to realize the manifestations of 
limitless power. 

One is reminded of the tremendous difference between the 
conditions that now confront missions in China and those that 
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obtained in the early days before even the China Inland Mission 
was organized. We read: “When the treaty (of Kauking) was 
signed in 1842 there were thirty-two persons actively engaged in 
work among the Chinese, either in China or in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. Most of these naturally availed themselves of the newly 
opeiied doors and tm?isferred their zvork direct to Chinese soil'' 
This was the situation that confronted Mr. Hudson Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor sailed from Liverpool to Shanghai in a vessel of scarcely 470 
tons burden ; the voyage took over five months. How different the 
situation now! 

In attempting to open up work in Yangchow we learn that 
negotiations were conducted for thirty different houses. Open op- 
positiou that at times was terrible in its intensity w'as also encoun¬ 
tered. Of such difficulties most modern missionaries know but little. 

This book is a record of the achievement of a steady and 
persistent faith. In acting up to this faith a certain amount of 
consecrated force was necessary in order to open up the hitherto 
“unopened and unoccupied provinces of China.” The China 
Inland Mission can be said to have fought its way in. At the time 
when the needs of Inland China were burning into Mr. Taylor’s 
heart we are told that he wrote a series of articles under the title of 
“China’s Special Needs and Claims.” A quotation from these 
articles is made which contains the following significant paragraph; 

How is it that 286 Roman Catholic missionaries, with but few ex¬ 
ceptions, not only can live but are actually residing in the interior, are 
laboring in each of the eighteen provinces (and in the outlying regions), and 
are spread over the whole extent of these provinces, while the 112 Protestant 
missionaries, with still fewer exceptions, have congregated together in a few 
free ports of commerce ? 

The faith that was at the back of this determination to find a 
solution to a problem that appeared to be neglected, was greatly 
honored, as a study of the book will show. We are reminded that 
from time to time those who sought to work out this great purpose paid 
the full price of their Chri.stian daring; and yet we also learn that 
each time the enemy made a protest it meant eventually the rolling 
in of a higher wave of Christian opportunity and activity. The 
wonderful faith that made possible this daring also opened the 
doors for experiences alike wonderful. With regard to the Mission’s 
financial experiences in Great Britain, we read : “ Not infrequently 
the mouth has nearly closed, and the day when funds should be 
drafted to China has drawn near and yet the amount received has 
fallen far short of what was apparently needed. Yet time and 
time again when the day or hour of transmission has really come 
God’s answer has come also.” 

One thing that needs to be noted specially is that while the 
work of this great Mission has been built up on faith and carried 
on in faith, yet there has been a significant amount of very practical 
and definite planning. We learn that, “The operations of the 

Mission were from the first both systematic and methodical. 

As the apostle Paul .sought to establish churches in the great strategic 
centers of the Roman Empire, so Mr. Taylor recognized the 
importance of getting a fooling if practicable in the provincial 
capitals, though these were the most difficult places to found 
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cburclies. With the provincial capitals open, the next step was 
to open stations in the chief prefectures, and thus downward to 
smaller towns and villages. The capital, it was recognized, was 
the key to the smaller cities, since the subordinate officials were 
generally guided by their superiors, and so, though a larger number 
of converts might have been gained through work in some country 
centers, the slower but more far-sighted policy was adopted in 
preference to that which would have brought quick returns.” It 
is evident that practical faith and a far-sighted policy can be w’orked 
together very successfully. The forward movements of this Mission 
were always made on some such definite and systematic planning. 

It would appear that the policy of the Mission has been to 
keep their needs somewhat in advance of their supplies, instead 
of waiting in every case until the resources were in hand, for the 
doing of a definite task. Faith has never been disappointed. 
Problems were met as they arose, without any undue desire to 
follow precedents. 

In order to meet the needs of the millions in that part of 
Kwangsi along the line of the Kwangsin River, and because no 
men workers appeared to be available, the experiment was made 
of having none but lady workers; and the experiment proved a 
success. It was said that that part of Kwmngsi worked later by 
a band of six Canadian bretliren “proved a harder field to open 
than the Kwangsin River, possibly because there was more political 
suspicion connected wfith the work of men than with that of 
women.” 

A number of matters of very general interest also strike one. 
We find, for instance, that the China Inland Mission is organized 
so that increased responsibility goes with enlargement of experi¬ 
ence ; that the entire work of the Mission is focussed on the 
mission field ; that while there is a General Council, yet the 
executive functiou centers in a Director (this, by the way, is an 
organization somewhat similar to that of the Young Men’s Christ¬ 
ian Association). The China Inland Mission has gone farther 
than any other Mission in solving the problem of training its young 
missionaries. It is in a real sense a mission that is complete in 
itself and that has all that the missionaries need within itself. 

Take, for instance, the one matter of schools for the children 
of missionaries. The schools conducted by the China Inland Mission 
are of the very best, and we believe—what the author of the book 
says—that “Probably few things have done more in recent years 
to promote and conserve the family spirit within the Mission than 
the arrangements made for the education of the missionaries’ 
children.” In only one or two other cases in other missions has 
any—-still incomplete—attempt been made to .solve this problem. 

This Jubilee history furnishes a living proof of the prac¬ 
ticability of organic Christian unity. The relation of various 
denominational units is such that they cau all work together to 
carry out the primary purposes of the Mission and yet nobody’s 
conscience is in the least involved. In this Mission we have 
organic union coupled with democratic freedom; personal spon¬ 
taneity coupled with co-operative activity. The solution of this 
problem of unity of action is thus summed up: “Though it is 
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required of all who join the Mission that tiiey shall be able to have 
fellowship with members of Protestant denominations other than 
their own, and though it is recognized that it is not desirable that 
those features of a particular denomination which are due to 
social, political, and other national influences at home should be 
repeated on the field, the policy of the Mission affords scope for 
the development on evangelical lines of each and all of the different 
Protestant denominations,” 

In other words, the China Inland Mission has done what a 
great many conservative brethren still fight shy of—has formed an 
organic Christian union and yet conserved the freedom of the 
conscience. 

We have only touched upon some of the tremendously inter¬ 
esting features of this report of fifty years’ work. While recogniz¬ 
ing that, owing to their work being confined to one field some of 
the problems were easier of solution to this Mission than they are 
to others, yet we are convinced that this history and this Mission 
has a message for the other organizations working in China. 

To whom w'ill the message in this Jubilee history be of the 
greatest value? We can do uo better than close this incomplete 
review by suggesting a thought or two along this line. We hope, 
in the first place, that the main outlines (possibly the wdiole book) 
will be put into Chinese for the benefit of Christians in China. 
The Chinese Church needs to learn how to fight its way through 
the problems before it, as this Mission has tried to do and in a 
measure, with God’s help, has succeeded iu doing. The book, 
furthermore, should be available for all young missionaries. It 
would be well for modern missions if dependence upon God 
were to take the place, to a certain extent at least, of dependence 
upon the home boards. This does not mean, of course, that we 
are not in favor of even better organizations than they now have 
at home, but that we feel that sometimes the Chinese Christians 
do not have in the modern missionary the example of practical 
faith that they need. Then, too, we hope that every student of 
missions will study this history, with a view to ascertaining how 
far the methods and policies which have characterized this Mission 
are applicable to the general work of missions in China. We hope, 
furthermore, that missionary leaders at home will read this book. 
Busy pastors can find iu it practical illustrations of the working 
of God which will be much more effective than many of the selec¬ 
tions from books of illustrations which we fear many of them now, 
perforce, use. All who read this book will have opportunity to 
study the working out of a great principle; aud none can read it 
and be discouraged about the ultimate outcome of the conflict of 
Christianity with the forces of evil. 


R. 
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KXACT BIBLICAn TRANSBAl'ION. 

To the Editor of 

“Thk Chinhse Recorder.” 

Dear Sir ; Another example 
of interpretation instead of trans¬ 
lation in the Mandarin New 
Testament occurs in Cuke xiv 
26, where for our Lord’s words 
“ Hateth not his own father 
and mother ...” the translators 
substitute ‘ ‘ loveth me not more 
than he loveth his own father 
and mother . . That this is 
not merely an interpretation sub¬ 
stituted for the text, but a mis¬ 
interpretation, would probably 
be maintained by many : e.g. 
Hastings, Diet, of Christ and 
the Gospels, I. 705 b. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. S. HaGHKS. 

Cii'iCHow, CaiHin. 


A .SUPPLEMENTARY .STATE¬ 
MENT. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir ; In the article about 
the Lutherans in the Recorder 
specially the last one in the July 
issue I fail to recognize the 
characteristics of the Lutheran 
Church at least as far as the 
doctrine is concerned. In any 
case the features drawn are not 
those of the Danish Lutheran 
Mission and pre.suniably neither 
of .several other of the larger 
Lutheran missioms. 

Two things were emphasized 
by Luther, viz : The Holy 
Scripture as against the Pope’s 
authority and the fitstificaiion by 
Faith only as against works. 
Besides these two points the 


Sacraments have a prominent 
place in the church. When you 
want to give an outline of Luth¬ 
eran characteristics you must 
not omit to mention the great 
weight that is put on the Holy 
Baptism, as the source of the 
new life, and on the Holy Supper. 

When you come to the present 
day Lutheran missions I think 
there may be some Lutheran 
churches that are so only in 
name but in reality are imita¬ 
tions of some Methodist or Con¬ 
gregational church. Generally 
speaking, however, if it is a real 
Lutheran Church, you wdll— 
although there may be slight 
modifications—find those main 
features as stated above. 

Truly yours, 

C. Bolwig. 

Danish Lutheran Mission, 
Takusuan, Manchuria. 


REACHING THE EDUCATED 
CLASSES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Most of your readers 
will, I think, be interested in an 
attempt to reach the educated 
and official classes. Last New 
Year having a few copies of the 
“Ta Tung Pao” and the “Nii 
To Pao” in hand, I called on 
some of the gentry of this city 
and the neighbouring Mauchu 
city. To those who received 
me I offered a copy of each 
magazine, saying I should be 
happy to take orders for the 
same on behalf of the C. L. S. 
Ten orders were easily obtained, 
the subscribers seeming pleased 
to have their attention called to 
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these valuable magazines, which 
being paid lor are likel3' to be 
read. When we send them out 
each mouth we inclose suitable 
religious booklets, keeping notes 
to avoid sending the same twice 
over. An educated evangelist 
has also called to ascertain if the 
books are appreciated, and has 
been generally welcomed. Thus 
a regular supply of good litera¬ 
ture has been placed in the hands 
of several important people, 
and an opportunity created for 
friendly intercourse which did 
not previously exist. Among 
the sub.scribers is the chief of¬ 
ficial of the Manchu city, who has 
recently lent us a house as a 
reading room and preaching hall. 
I am sure the C. T. S. will 
gladly supply specimens of the 
Society’s periodicals to anyone 
who will make a similar use of 
them. An effort of this kind 
made throughout the Empire 
would without great trouble or 
expense vastly increase the cir¬ 
culation of these Christian mag¬ 
azines. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. C. NicKAnL.s. 

TvSiNGCuowi*u, Sha n ru ng. 


I‘OR MISSIONAKV BUIL¬ 
DERS. 

To ihc Edllor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir ; For .some time past 
the Special Committee on Busi¬ 
ness and Administrative Effici¬ 
ency of the China Continuation 
Committee has been studying 
whether some relief can not be 
found for missionaries in the 
interior in the matter of the 
drawing of plans and the over¬ 
sight of the erection of buiidiugs, 
work for which they have had 
no previous training and which 
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is apt to seriously interfere with 
their regular mission activities, 

The problem of how to secure 
such relief is by no means an 
ea.sy one to solve. A number of 
plans looking to the organization 
by several of the larger mission¬ 
ary societies of an architectural 
bureau in Shanghai have been 
under consideration, and were 
discussed by the Chairman of 
the Committee with the Secret¬ 
aries of Some of the larger mis¬ 
sionary societies during his re¬ 
cent visit home. The most 
sati.sfactory solution appeared lo 
be the securing of a firm of 
architects who vvould be prepar¬ 
ed to give special attention to the 
needs of missionary buildings. 

Word has recently been re¬ 
ceived that the architectural firm 
of Shattuck and Hussey of Chic¬ 
ago are expecting to open an 
office in Shanghai in the fall of 
this year. This firm has an 
excellent standing in the United 
States and Canada. Prof. Shat¬ 
tuck, the .senior member of the 
firm, i.s President of the Chicago 
Art Institute. The Company 
has specialized on residences, 
.school buildings, Y. M. C, A,, 
and other institutional buiidiugs. 
Mr. Hitssey made a trip to the 
Orient .several years ago and has 
clone considerable work in the 
Far East, especially for the 
Y. M. C. A. He will spend at 
least half of his time in charge 
of the Shanghai office, and Prof. 
Shattuck will be here also for a 
considerable part of his time. 
They promise that they will 
have ill continual charge of the 
office an American architect of 
high standing, who would be 
experienced in managing a large 
architectural office aud also cap¬ 
able of planning aud designing 
the different classes of building.s 
that they would be likely to 
handle in China. They state 
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that he will be assisted by engi¬ 
neers and draftsmen that will be 
necessary in an office of such 
standing. They will also place 
at the disposal of their Shanghai 
office any number of foreign 
superintendents which are nec¬ 
essary to look after the build¬ 
ings during construction. Both 
Prof. Shattuck and Hussey are 
Christian men. 

In his letter stating that the 
firm expect to open an office in 
Shanghai, Mr. Hussey writes: 

“ Neither Profe.ssor .Shatluck 
nor myself have been able 
to justify on purely business 
grounds the placing of an office 
in Shanghai. We realize the 
large expense that will be nec¬ 
essary to establish an office, 
and also the probable large ex¬ 
pense for several years in build¬ 
ing up an organization capable 
of operating such an office suc¬ 
cessfully. We know this to be 
true from our experience in 
establishing our present office in 
this country. We also realize 
that it will take from our Chic¬ 
ago office some of our best men 
that it has taken years for us to 
train. 


We are willing to do this, as 
we have found the work we 
have so far completed in China 
to be very interesting, and we 
look forward with pleasure to 
the designing of the new build¬ 
ings which we would expect to 
handle as our work would in¬ 
crease in volume. 

You can take this letter as an 
absolute assurance that we will 
open an office in Shanghai in 
the early part of this coming 
autumn.” 

I am sure that this announce¬ 
ment will be of interest to many 
missions and to individual mis¬ 
sionaries, upon whom the re¬ 
sponsibilities for the erection of 
mission buildings is falling. It 
will, of course, be understood 
that the firm will expect to 
appeal to the missionary con¬ 
stituency purely upon the service 
which they are able to render. 
On the other hand missionaries 
will certainly be glad to co¬ 
operate with them in making this 
experiment mutually beneficial. 

Yours truly, 

E. C. IvOBriNSTINIi, 
Secretary, 

China Continuation Coniuiitlet; 


Missionary News 


Interesting News Items. 

Rev. Howard S. Galt, American 
Board Mission, 1899, for some years 
President of the Union Arts College, 
T’ungchow, Peking, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Tabor College, of which institution 
he is a graduate . . . Rev, Geo. 
D. Wilder, American Board Mission, 
1894, Professor in the Union Theolo¬ 
gical College, Peking, has received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Oberliu College ... A Bible Teach¬ 
er-Training School has been con¬ 


ducted at Ruling during the present 
summer; fifty-four delegates were 
in attendance. There being no 
woman-worker available to act as 
IMatron, women delegates were pre¬ 
vented from coming. 

As a result of the “ follow-up' ’ work 
in connection with evangelistic meet¬ 
ings held during 1914-15 at Canton, 
148 of those who signed cards as “ in¬ 
vestigators ” have since been baptized. 
Simultaneous evangelistic meetings 
held in seventeen centers in Canton 
.subsequently, have resulted in eighty- 
three more baptisms. In Hangchow 
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some i6o who had signed cards at 
recent meetings, decided to become 
Christians; the majority of these 
came from some thirteen Govern¬ 
ment schools in Hangchow. In Foo¬ 
chow about 450 of those wdio had 
signed cards in evangelistic meet¬ 
ings, have since decided to become 
Christians. Of these more than 100 
have already been baptized, and 200 
more are in probationers’ classes 
preparing for baptism ... It is plan¬ 
ned to hold evangelistic meetings 
in October in Kaifeugfu, Wcihweifu 
and Chaugteh. The Presbyterian 
Ciinrch, North Honan, at (heir meet¬ 
ing last May set aside two workers, 
one foreign and one Chinese, to act 
for one year as organizing secretaries 
for a Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment. A Provincial Committee has 
been formed also, repre.sentiug the 
various Missions working in these 
three cities. Mr. C. T. Wang has been 
invited by the Committee to conduct 
the meetings. Preparatory lectures 
on health and sanitation are to be 
given in advance by Dr. W. W. Peter. 
. . . The Foochow Plvaugelislic Com¬ 
mittee has extensive plans for the 
year 1915-16. Six different churches 
located in various parts of the city, 
two from each mi.ssioii, have been 
selected, and during different months 
of the year evangelistic meetings will 
be held in each of these churches. 
Tlie whole city will thirs be covered 
during the year. The meetings will 
last about one week in each church. 
The Forward Evangelistic Committee 
plans to bear the expense of this 
campaign np to a maximum of ^50 
for each church. The whole move¬ 
ment is planned with a view to 
stimulating the local churches and 
church-members to intense evangelis¬ 
tic effort. It is hoped that this will 
prepare the way for future large 
evangelistic campaigns. 


Primary School Teachers' Institute. 

Under the auspice.s of the 
Kiaugsu Educational Association 
there was held in Shanghai 
during the latter part of July a 
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Summer Institute for Primary 
School teachers. The Provincial 
Government had ordered the 
magistrates throughout the pro¬ 
vince of Kiaugsu to require 
Primary School teachers to attend 
the Institute; membership was 
also open to the Primary School 
teachers of Mission Schools. 
Part of the time the weather 
was extremely hot, yet those in 
attendance showed considerable 
interest. The Institute opened 
with an attendance of 160, which 
increased to iSo, and even on 
the day of the great typhoon 
in Shanghai, there were twenty 
present. 

The lecturers in the Institute 
were mostly teachers from the 
Provincial Normal Schools. In 
addition, Mr. Chang, President 
of the State Normal School, 
Nanking, lectured on Phonetics; 
Mr. Tung, President of the 
Geographical Bureau, lectured 
on Geography; Mr. Wang, Chief 
Educational Editor of the Kiaug- 
su Educational A.ssociation, 
lectured ou Education. Text¬ 
books were studied and attempts 
were made to conduct the In¬ 
stitute along modern lines. In 
addition to the lectures mention' 
ed above, the following subjects 
were regularly taught; Psycho¬ 
logy, Methods of Teaching, 
Geography, Penmanship, School 
Management, and Arithmetic. 
Mr. Chang Sze I also gave some 
lectures on Physical Exercise. 


Women’s Summer Conference. 

Believing it to be the will of 
God to gather together again 
this summer some of His Chinese 
children for a time of Bible study 
Miss Dora Yii sent out notices 
that there would be two weeks 
set aside for this purpose, com¬ 
mencing July 14th. ■ 
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Tlie friends of tlie soulhern 
Baptist Mission repeated their 
kindness by freely placing at her 
disposal the Church and Girls’ 
School on North Szecluien Road, 
Shanghai, and very sincere 
thanks are accorded them. 

To this beautiful place sixty- 
three Bible-women, teachers and 
students came in small parties 
or alone, and the first day was 
given to receiving them and as¬ 
signing their places. By 7:30 
p.iu. most had arrived and were 
ready to gather for the simple 
welcome meeting which was held 
in the study-hall. It was a joy 
to see their bright expectant faces 
and feel the atmosphere of the 
love of God pervading and unit¬ 
ing these from so many parts 
and denominations. Twenty cit¬ 
ies and several small places, be¬ 
longing to seven province.s, were 
represented, and ten different mis¬ 
sions—the Presbyterian, North 
and South; Methodist Episcopal; 
United Methodist; C. M. S. ; 
C. I. M.; Christian and Mis¬ 
sionary Alliance ; Baptist, North 
and South ; and Foreign Chris¬ 
tian Mission. 

The expenses of nineteen of 
those who attended were met 
by missionaries, nine others re¬ 
ceived partial help, and the re¬ 
mainder paid for themselves. 
The charge for food tvas fifteen 
cents per day. 

Breakfast and a time of united 
prayer filled the hour from 6:45 
to 7:45 daily; and at 8:30 a.m. 
each day, except Sundays, Miss 
A.Y. L,ee, of the Nanking Union 
Women’s Bible School, gave an 
hour’s instruction ou the Epistle 
to the Ephesiaus. Dr.W. H. Yang, 
of the Suugkiaug Methodist 
Episcopal Bible School for men, 
followed at 9:45 with a course 
ou the Book of Hebrews. Both 
of these were clear aud helpful, 
exalting Christ Jesus our Eord. 


From 4 to 4:30 p.m. there was 
a time of prayer open to all who 
wished to join, after which Miss 
Yii gave a series of talks ou our 
Eord’s Second Coming, pointing 
out the plain statements of the 
Word of God with regard to 
this hope of His people. After 
supper an informal meeting was 
help on the lawn when the 
weather was suitable, and at this 
hour questions w^ere asked. 

The lectures were given in 
Mandarin,delivered in the Church 
and opeti also to the Shanghai 
friends, both men and w'omeu. 
On the two Sunday mornings 
all were happy to join in the re¬ 
gular Sunday-school aud Church 
.service of the Baptist Mission, 
when .sermons w^ere preached 
by Dr. Yang and Pastor Vooug. 

The students testified to 
being very conscious of the con¬ 
tinual presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the midst aud to receiving 
much definite quickeuiug and 
bles.sing. While to some it was 
not a new subject, many .said in 
reference to the Coming of our 
Eord—“Is this what is before 
ns? We have never heard it 
before. Wliat manner of people 
ought we to be ! ’ ’ It was found 
profitable to look into old truths 
ill the spirit of him who wrote— 
“I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also 
I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesns.’’ It i.s fell that the work 
done is of a deeper character than 
in the two previous coufereuces, 
aud the parting words with few 
exceptions were a request for 
prayer to be kept staudiug true 
“ till He come’ ’. 


Meeting of Representatives of 
British Societies. 

The Auuual Conference of the 
repre.sentatives of the British 
Missionary Societies was held 
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at Swan wick, the headquarters 
of the vStndent Christian Move¬ 
ment of Great Britain for June 
16 to 19. All the Missionary 
Societies of standing had their 
representatives present at the 
Conference, and the best known 
figures in the Missionary world 
were amongst the company of 
eighty or ninety people who took 
part. Secretaries of the Boards 
and representatives also from such 
essential missionary organizations 
as the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety, and the Societies for the 
Jew's were present. This is the 
third of such conferences which 
have been called in order to 
follow' up the work of the Kdin- 
burgh Conference. 

The chairmanship of the Con¬ 
ference was divided betw'een Dr. 
Ritson of the Bible Society and 
Dr. Miller of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 

Such vital subjects as the 
preparation of literature for the 
Mission Field ; the training of 
missionaries ; the Mohammedan 
problem; Missionary Administra¬ 
tion and Finance formed a part 
of the programme of proceed¬ 
ings, and whilst the discussions 
were generally expert and valu¬ 
able, three addresses stood out 
in the programme as having 
.supreme merit—that of Mr. J.H. 
Oldham upon the present situa¬ 
tion of foreign missionary work, 
W'ith especial reference to the 
position of continental Societies 
labouring in the Mission Field 
and the responsibilities of the fu¬ 
ture iu relation to the w'ar and its 
results, w'as of eutraucing interest 
and importance. Dr. Ritson, 
who is the outstanding author¬ 
ity upon the subject of Christian 
Uiteratiire in the Mission Field, 
presented a masterly report of 
the w’ork done by the Uiterature 
Sub-Committee of the Edinburgh 
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Conference, and Dr. Z. M. Zwe- 
iner, the well known authority 
upon Islam, addresised the Con¬ 
ference on the situation in Moham¬ 
medan lands W’ith an intensity 
of feeling and width of knowl¬ 
edge that awakened immediate 
response. 

The Conference is recognized 
by the Boards of British Mis¬ 
sions as standing for a form of 
service which is entirely neces¬ 
sary to the doiug of certain valu¬ 
able pieces of work and to the 
CO ordination of missionary policy 
and endeavour. Whilst the Con¬ 
ference in itself has no executive 
powers, its advisory functions 
are fully recognized and made 
use of both by the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee and by 
the various Boards. Indeed, with 
one exception, all the great 
Briti.sh Societies send their re¬ 
presentatives officially to the 
Conference and its standing is 
therefore assured. Its delibera¬ 
tions and conclusions have en¬ 
riched in a remarkable measure 
the common service of all Socie¬ 
ties and its influence is bound to 
grow iucrea.singly. 

Nki.SON Bitton. 


rhe Mokanshan Conference. 

“The conservation of Spiritual 
Forces” was the general subject 
of the Mokanshau Conference of 
1915, the program for which was 
prepared by a committee of which 
Dr. P. P'. Price was chairman. 

Though there were no visitors 
from abroad to address the meet¬ 
ings this year, the Confereuce 
W'as very helpful and thought 
provoking, asw’ell as Stimulating 
to the spiritual life. It began 
ou July 25th with a sermon in 
the morning by Rev. D. E. Hoste 
and a sermon in the afternoon by 
Dr. W. H, Hudson. Perhaps it 
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should rather be said that it 
began three days previous with 
several daily cottage prayer meet¬ 
ings held on different parts of 
the mountain. Monday the 26th 
was given up to intercession, 
our thoughts being directed by 
Mr, Hoste as to the different 
lines which our prayers should 
follow. After so much prayer it 
would have been strange indeed 
if the Conference had not been 
successful. 

Tuesday’s discussion was given 
up to Reports on the Evange¬ 
listic campaigns of the past 
year. A general report was 
made by Rev, E. C. Lobeustine, 
and this w’as followed by a report 
for Hangchow by Rev. R. J. 
McMullan ; for Soochow by Miss 
Wales ; and for Shanghai by 
Mr. Eockw'ood. Perhaps the 
leading fact brought out was that 
large numbers of people had 
been interested by the campaigns 
but that much work is still to be 
done before they are brought into 
a vital relation to Christ, It was 
said of the Eddy meetings at 
Haugchotv that perhaps one in 
ten of the attendants signed cards 
expressing a wish to study the 
Bible ; of those wEo signed per¬ 
haps one in ten joined a Bible 
class; and of those w'ho joined 
classes perhaps one in ten had 
joined the church. 

On Wednesday Mr. Eobens- 
tine spoke on “ The Report of 
the Continuation Committee on 
Missiouar)^ Efficiency and How 
to Improve or Simplify the Ma¬ 
chinery of Missionary Operations 
and Gain More Time for Directly 
Spiritual Work.” Among the 
valuable suggestions made were 
that we should trust each other 
more ; that some of us should 
specialize on particular lines of 
work; that the aim, scope, and 
broad lines of policy should be 
definitely settled beforehand and 


not so much discussed in every 
annual meeting ; that w’e should 
follow the "budget system” 
but not ask our boards for more 
than there is any probability of 
our getting; that we .should 
map out our line of advance 
and standardize our methods of 
work. 

On Thursday the subject “How 
to Make More Effective the Care 
of Inquirers and Church Mem¬ 
bers ” was discussed, Messrs, 
King, Knickerbocker, and Eu¬ 
bank opened the discu.ssion with 
helpful papers. It was strikingly 
brought ^out that this is now one 
of the chief problems of the 
missionary in contrast to not 
many years ago when his chief 
question was how to get people 
willing to listen. The import¬ 
ance of Bible Study classes and 
tbe starting of people in some 
Christian activity were urged. 

On Friday "Personal Work 
as a Factor in Conserving Spiri¬ 
tual Results ” was the subject. 
It was introduced by Rev. F. W. 
Bible who emphasized the import¬ 
ance of the subject, mentioning 
that to no small extent that has 
been the method of Christian 
propaganda in all the history of 
the Church. As an illustration 
of the power of personal influ¬ 
ence he mentioned the phenomen¬ 
al growth of Socialism in Western 
countries. It was brought out 
that it is a difficult work to do 
though perhaps not so difficult 
among the Chinese as among 
foreigners, and that it Is a 
necessary result of overflowing 
Christian life. 

The last discussion was on 
"The Need for Chinese Workers 
and How Shall it be Supplied " 
by Dr. A. P. Parker. One of 
his suggestions which was not 
universally agreed to was that 
Chinese Christian workers must 
be paid higher salaries. 
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While the discussions were all 
stimulating and most of them 
were of real practical value 
those who did not stay to the 
addresses by Mr. Hoste which 
closed the session each morning, 
mis.sed one of tlie best features 
of the Conference. His applica¬ 
tions of old truths to the life of 
the present were like apples 
of gold in pitchers of silver.” 

The conference closed August 
ist when Dr. McGillivray preach¬ 
ed in the forenoon and Dr. Price 
at 5 p.m. The last was the 
climax of the whole series of 
meetings. Those who heard Dr. 
Price’s stirring appeals to sur¬ 
render, to sacrifice, and a recog¬ 
nition of our steward.ship, will 
not soon forget them, and can 
hardly fail to be better mission¬ 
aries than before. 

J. W. Crofoot. 


Flood in Kiangsi. 

Between July loth and i5lh 
central and southern Kiangsi 
were visited by a serious flood. 
The rivers ro.se higher than they 
have for many years. From 
Sinfeug, in the south to Chang- 
slm (near Nanchang)—a distance 
of about 800 li —the larger num¬ 
ber of cities, markets, and vil¬ 
lages, on the banks of the Kan 
River, and some of its tributaries, 
were devastated. Hundreds of 
lives have been lost, and thou¬ 
sands rendered homeless. The 
crops near the rivers have 
been destroyed. In the walled 
city of Wanan, a large num¬ 
ber of buildings fell, or were 
swept away, among them part 
of the R. C. premises, and the 
C.I.M. foreign house and church 
building. No lives were lost 
on the latter premises, but the 
foreign and Chinese workers 
saved little of their belongings. 


In Kiaufu, the R. C. premises 
also suffered, and the old C.I.M. 
buildings were standing in six 
to eight feet of water. (The 
new compound is on higher 
ground, and was above the flood). 
At Cha2ig.shu one of the dykes 
gave w^ay, and much farm land 
was inundated. The C.I.M. pro¬ 
perty there suffered somewhat. 
As far as is now known, no 
foreigners, or Chinese Christians, 
have lost their lives in any of 
the above-mentioned places. 


Flood in South China. 

During the latter part of July 
South China was visited by an 
unprecedented flood. The result¬ 
ing calamity is widespread. One 
can travel for days and meet the 
same distressing sights of des¬ 
truction on every side. In the 
Yiugtak Valley the water reach¬ 
ed a point eight feet higher than 
during the flood of 1907, covering 
every spot of cultivated ground. 
At some places near Sai Ch’iu 
the water rose eighteen feet in a 
few hours. In Canton, in nar¬ 
row .streets where two chairs 
cannot possibly pass abreast, in 
places the water was ten feet 
high, and in addition fire raged 
for two days and two nights. 

From Pa Kong Han as far 
as Liu Hau and including the 
Yiugtak Valley, while there has 
been absolute destruction of crops 
and hundreds of villages have 
been entirely destroyed, yet the 
loss of life directly cau.sed by the 
flood has been very small, being 
reported as four only. 

Around Sai Ch’iu, however, it 
is said that it is impos.sible to 
estimate the loss of life. For 
days no communication could 
be had wdth many of the outly¬ 
ing districts. The suffering of 
the people is indescribable. 
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Many were compelled to live in 
trees, the children being suspend¬ 
ed from the highest branches by 
ropes. For three days and 
nights hundreds of people were 
stranded, without food or shelter. 
The sickness resulting from this 
exposure will bring up the loss 
of life considerably. In the 
country south and north of Sai 
Nam in some places the sick 
had to be laid under the trees 
nearest their wrecked homes, 
and people in large numbers 
were living on the hillsides in 
matsbeds and in temporary quar¬ 
ters. 

It has been a common sight 
to see whole families marooned 
on broken dykes with no means 
of communication by boat with 
other places, their only protec¬ 
tion from the burning sun being 
a few branches of palm leaves. 

The destruction is incalculable. 
In some places the strength of 
the water was such as to carry 
away whole streets of houses. 
The following figures were fur¬ 
nished by the Yingtak magis¬ 
trates and can be relied upon as 
fairly accurate : 

Houses (testroyed by flood, 20,265. 

. » 1. .. i5,.55o. 7 Mo%v. 

value of personal property 
destroj’ed Ojot i22ciu(Jefl 
ni the above), . 1212,700. 

It is very evident that dire 
famine stares multitudes in the 
face. It is estimated that the 
number needing help in the 
country south and north of Sai 
Nam, including the Nam Hoi 
section, will reach into millions. 
So far, but little help has been 
given in this section. 

Much excellent relief work 
has been done through the 
American Missionary Flood Re¬ 
lief Committee, of which Dr, 
R. E. Chambers is Chairman. 


Each shipment of rice sent out 
by this Committee is accom¬ 
panied by missionaries and others 
familiar with the localities in 
which the distribution is to 
take place. Mr. E. D. Cheshire, 
American Consul General, mem¬ 
bers of the Standard Oil Co., and 
Captain Hough of the U. S. S, 
" Wilmington ”, have rendered 
most valuable and willing as¬ 
sistance. 

At Koonshau, rice to the 
amount of a condensed milk can 
in size was supplied to the grown 
people and half that amount to 
children. At this place there 
were from three to five thousand 
who applied for rice at one stand¬ 
ing. The Nestles Milk Co. 
supplied milk to the weakest 
and most emaciated among the 
children and grown people. It 
is feared that at best the needs 
of the people can be met only in 
very small part. ‘‘The real 
famine,” says Mr, H. J. Morse, 
representative of the Standard 
Oil Co., ‘ ‘ will commence after 
those who have assisted in the 
first distribution made, have 
returned to their business, a 
month from July 30th, when 
the supplies of rice then in hand 
will have been distributed. The 
time will be insufficient also for 
allowing another crop of rice to 
grow.” It is felt that a con¬ 
tinuous supply of rice will be 
the only way by which the 
tremendous needs cau be met. 
It is hoped that still larger sup¬ 
plies will be forthcoming to 
tide these starving people over 
the coming months until the 
next crop is in hand. 

(The above facts are taken from 
the official reports of those who have 
assisted in relief work in the flood 
district.) 
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aiRTHS. 

AT I.iaocliou, Jub’ I7tli, to Dr. aiut 
Mrs. O. G. Brubakek, C. of the 
R. M., a daughter (Winifred E.) 

AT Killing, July 20th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen WarrEn, C. I. M., a 
son (Arthur Henry). 

AT Kikuiigshau, July 20th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H, WiXT, C. I. M., a sou 
(Immanuel). 

AT Hongkong, August 2nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. C. Miller, A. B. C. 
F. M., a sou (William Charles, Jr.) 

AT Shanghai, August 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. C. M. Myebs, A, P. M., 
a son (Charles Thomas). 

AT Kuling, August 9tb, to Rev, and 
Mrs. S.AMDEL c. McKee, a. P. M., 
a son (Dwight Irwin). 

At Chungking, August 17th, to Mr. 
and ISIrs. P', Bird, C. I. M., a 
daughter. 

MARRIAQES. 

at Paoniiig, Ju^”^ 6tli, Mr. W. B. 
Wjlliston to Miss E. M. Shilton, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Yiuinanfu, July 27tli, Mr. Wil¬ 
liam C. Cadman to Miss Gkzina 
IIazenbkrg, both of the C. and 
IVJ. A. 

AT Killing, August I2th, Mr. R. B. 
Wear, Y, M. C. A., to Miss ALICE 
Niederhauser. 

AT Tientsin, August 20th, Mr. SPEN¬ 
CER Jones to Miss Agnes Ivershn, 
Chihli Mission. 

DEATHS. 

.'tT Cbangwuhsien, July 29th, OiSTEiN 
N. A, JAKOBSEN, aged nine months. 


AT Fakumen, August 2nd, Dermot 
Hugh, son of Rev. and Mrs. F. W. 
S. O'Neill, I. P. C., aged one year 
and four montlis. 

At Anshunfu, August nth, Mr. J. R. 

Adam, C. I. M., from lightning. 

At Unionville, Conn., U. S. A., Aug¬ 
ust i2th, Rev. Paul D. Bergen, 
D.D., A, P. M., Weihsien, Shan¬ 
tung. 

At Anshnnfu, August i6th, Mr. T. 
Windsor, C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 

August 25th, Miss Mary I. Jones, 
A. B. F. M. S., Mr. David Z. T. Yci. 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. R. P. MONTGOMERY, 
A. P. M., Rev. and Mrs. J. White- 
side and three children, M. F. C. 
South, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Stoart, 
A. P. M. South, and Miss Loverne 
jMattox. 


DEPARTURES. 

June 27tb, Mr. A, N, Hoagland, 
Y. M. C. A. 

July 23rd, Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, 
D.D., and Rev, and Mrs. L. B. Rid* 
gely, all A. C. M. 

July 3otb, Mrs, R. L. Torry and 
two children, W. C. M, 

August 17th, Dr. WoLPE, C. M. S, 
August 20th, Rev. arid Mrs. C. G. 
Oakey and Rev. and Mrs. H. B. 
Fairman and child, all P. B. I., and 
Mr. L. D. Howell, V. M. C. A. 

August 23rd, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Lechler, C. M. S. 


The Board of Trustees, Canadian Presbyterian 
School for Missionaries' Children, Weihweifu, Honan, 
are open to receive applications for the position of 
Matron of the School, duties to begin January 1st, 1916. 

Further particulars on application to 

Hugh Mackenzie, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 
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Rev. IvUWis Hodous, A.B., B.D., is a member of the American Board 
Mission who has been in Foochow’ for thirteen years. Most of his time has 
been spent in teaching in a theological school. He is at pre.sent in charge of 
the Foochow Union Theological School. His article reveals most careful study 
of the subject treated. 

Mr. Frederick Moore, is correspondent at Peking of the Associated 
Press. In company with Mr. John D. Zumbrun (who took the photographs 
which illustrate his article on “President Yuan Shih k’ai at the Altar of 
Heaven “) he had the privilege of being one of the first two foreigners, as far 
as is known, who have ever witnessed the worship at the Altar of Heaven. 
The pictures were taken at 7 o’clock on the morning following the shortest 
day of the year. 

Rev. Hope Moncriefe, M.A., is a member of the English Presbyterian 
Church Mission and has been in China for seventeen years, ten of which were 
spent in Amoy and the last seven in Formo.=a. Most of his time has been 
spent in evangelistic work. 

Rev. E. W, Thwing, has worked in China since 1887. He spent the first 
eight years of his missionary life in Canton and the last four have been spent 
in Peking, He was for nine years Secretary’ and Genera! Superintendent of 
the Chinese Missions in Hawaii. His work has been varied. He is at present 
connected with the International Reform Bureau in Peking. 


EDITORIAL NOTE* 

We expect to devote the November issue of the Recorder to the question 
of Medioai, Education in China. The articles to be published should 
give a fairly conservative view of this pressing and important problem. 

Some of our other articles awaiting publication are : 

(r) How to Produce Leaders iu the Chinese Church. Dr. J. C. Gibson. 

(2) A Constructive Programme for the Christian Church in China. David 
Z. T. Yui. 

(3) A Personal Ministry. Rev. R. K, EvanS. 

( 4 ) West China Evangelism. Rev. Jas. Neave. 

(5) Movements Amongst Pre.sbyterians in China. Rev. O. C. Crawford. 







THE KMPEROR ON HIS WAY TO THE AETAR OF HEAVEN DURING THE 
MING dynasty (from AN OED PAINTING.) 
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The condensed article by Mr. Inglisou “Taoism" 
from a Chri.stiaii Standpoint” is exceedingly 
suggestive. It is evident that in studying the 
changes that have come over the religious ideas of the Chinese 
one can simply plunge from one deep into another, each 
plunge increasing the ditBculty of getting at the exact truth. 
In spite, however, of the way in which truth is mixed with 
error—so that it is almost unrecognizable—there is a point 
of contact between Taoism and Christianity which should not 
be overlooked. The error that has grown up around the 
truth has caused the adherents of this religion to lose track of 
the truth they had. And yet, as is often stated, it is the truth 
embedded in these ancient systems which constitutes their real 
hold. In our efforts to be fair to such truth as the Chinese 
have we should be careful not to despise a grain of gold 
embedded in bushels of sand,—because it is hard to find. 

It will help us, moreover, to take a right attitude towards 
Taoism, to realize, as Mr. Inglis points out, that it “has the 
lowest ideal of man’s origin and destiny,” and, “as a religious 
force it is so weak that its ritual books are full of borrowed 
phrases.” 

The danger in the comparative study of religions lies in 
the fact that one’s enthusiasm in regard to the amount of truth 
contained in other religions may lead him unconsciously to 
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decrease the emphasis on his own. That is always a thing to 
be avoided, for when Christians cease to believe that Chris¬ 
tianity is the best religion ihe force of their propaganda will 
have spent itself.. 

')(. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hodous for his exhaus¬ 
tive study on “The Sacrifice to Heaven,” and to 
the Far Eastern Review for the privilege of 
reprinting the article by Mr. Moore on ” President Yuan Shih- 
k‘ai at the Altar of Heaven.” These two articles are comple¬ 
ments to one another, bringing our information up to date. 
They should go far iu helping us to understand the significance 
of this ceremony in the life of the Chinese people, which is an 
effort to express their sense of obligation to and dependence 
upon the Higher Powers. This sense of dependence upon 
the Higher Powers should furnish a point of contact between 
Christianity and the Chinese. Is there, in fact, any other 
country in the world where minds and hearts are so open to 
a consideration of the claims of Christianity as is at present the 
case in China ? 

Mr. Hodous’ remarks with regard to the part played by 
music are exceedingly interesting. Music as the great har- 
monizer between the laws of heaven and earth, and the powers 
of nature and those subject to them, is an idea that we do not 
remember to have heard brought forth in connection with 
music in the West. It should not be difficult to lead a people 
who believe this, iu such a way that Christian music, both 
vocal and iutrumeutal, may play a very important part iu 
their development. 

That China has taken a tremendous stride towards a new 
order is shown in that even this ancient ceremony has had to 
yield to modifications to fit in with republican and other ideals. 
One of the most significant facts about China is this same 
sublimely simple “Altar of Heaven” and this same stately 
ceremony, in recognition of a relation higher than all others. 
Stately and simple, however, as it is, it yet lacks that binding. 
Uplifting influence which comes over those who are personally 
linked up with a living Saviour. 

k- % 

In connection with the excellent article on “The 
Pescadores as a Mission Field”, we desire to draw 
attention to our wish to get more of such articles. There are 
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places all around the border of China of which we know very 
little and on which articles like the one mentioned would always 
be interesting. If any of our friends live under somewhat similar 
conditions, we should be very glad indeed to get into touch 
with them. 

Not the least interesting point in this present article is 
the fact that the South Formosa Presbyterian Church has 
chosen these islands as its mission field. Out of its total 
givings last year for all purposes—27,568 yen—400 yen went 
to the support of two preachers for this home mission field. 

We should like also to draw attention to a short article 
in the Korean Mission Field for July (1915), setting forth 
missionary enterprises which are being wholly financed and 
directed by the Korean Church in the Southern Methodist 
Mission. Most of the people in the territory allotted to this 
Mission are miserably poor, but nevertheless there was organiz¬ 
ed the Kando Missionary Society which took up the question 
of employing a worker to preach the Gospel to the Koreans in 
Chinese territory. Later there was organized an Evangelistic 
Union composed of all the preachers, helpers and colporteurs. 
These all gave monthly one-twentieth of their salaries, which 
fund is used to pay the salary and travelling expenses of an 
evangelist. It is only along these lines that the future 
adequate evangelization of China is possible. 


* 




In our social service department Mr. Robert 
(Lillies asks, after discussing the question of 
debts in China, whether anything has been 
done in the way of a savings bank scheme. He feels that this 
is an immediate and urgent need. In this connection we wish 
to draw attention to an article in the International Review 
of Missions for July, 1915, on “Co-operative Agricultural 
Banks.” The author says ; “ The system is one of Co-operative 
Agricultural Banks, with the emphasis on the Co-operative. 
These have been at work on the continent of Europe with 
marvellous results, but it is only within the last dozen years 
that the system has been tried in India. Under government 
supervision the system is working wonders in the way of releas¬ 
ing the cultivators of India from their long indebtedness to the 
money-lender. The system advances money for agricultural 
purposes, not to an individual, but to the village society, 
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composed of members bound to one another by strong bonds 
of mutual and unlimited liability, so that all are encouraged to 

work their hardest to meet the trust reposed in them. 

Last year’s working may be briefly summarized. Out of a 
working capital of about ^^4,000, much of which has been in¬ 
vested in permanent securities such as land, wells, and so on, 
our co-operators repaid into the bank a sum of _;^i,600. The 
reserve fund of their bank stands at ^345, and is built up year 
by year outof the surplus interest that accrues from the difference 
between the interest charged on loans and the interest paid on 
capital. This reserve is designed in the course of time to buy 
out the original capital, so that the bank may come to be the 
people’s very own.” 

Our impression is that the amount of ready money among 
these classes in India is less than it is in China. However that 
may be, this scheme has a ring about it that sounds practical, 
and we recommend a consideration of it to all whose interests 
are along this line. 


* 




The article by Mr. Thwing on “Newspapers 
/Rulttplgfug Evangelistic Agency ” should have been 

our orcc0. before. It is full of suggestions, 

that raise the pertinent question, Why cannot every mis¬ 
sionary centre in China do the same thing ? The reply will 
be, of course, “We have not the time!” The answer to that 
is that the missionary force, which, compared with the rapid 
growth of its opportunities and responsibilities, is proportionately 
diminishing all the time, must solve the problem of doing the 
most work with the least expenditure of energy. 

We are convinced that since Chinese newspapers are open 
to the Christian propaganda there is laid upon us a respon¬ 
sibility that ought to be developed. It is a great thing for 
one man to be able to preach day after day to a crowded 
house, but with all due respect for such gifted evangelistic 
workers, who work individually, it seems to us that more 
work is accomplished in the end by those who, along the 
lines suggested by Mr. Thwing, or in theological institutions, 
medical schools, Bible schools, and training classes, are 
training ten or a dozen or twenty to work in twenty places 
or more instead of one. In selecting the place he will fill, 
each missionary should decide upon that one where he can 
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easiest multiply himself. Unless the missionaries do this 
our task may get ahead of us. In a country such as China, 
where reading matter on Christian topics is welcomed, it 
becomes a question whether we are really true to our respon¬ 
sibilities in their broadest aspects if we let such opportunities go 
by in order to meet one that is a little nearer to us. We should 
like to know that in every large missionary centre somebody 
is doing what Mr. Thwing has been doing, or else that 
arrangements have been made for the same or a similar series 
of articles to be scattered broadcast over the whole of China. 

♦ * ^ 

The Kuliaug Conference has courteously sent 
Some fnteresttnq ^ their Findings. Some of these 

are so suggestive that we wish to pass them 
on, and so make, without comment, the following quotations: 

“ In tabulating statistics about the Chinese Force very special 
care should be taken to find a means of showing accurately the 
relative amount of Chinese and Foreign support given to the 
Chinese staff. ” 

“Self-support is best fostered by taking our Chinese colleagues 
more aud more fully into our confidence, lu order to attain a 
healthy measure of .self-support the Chiuese must first be given a 
full knowledge of the Jacis and factors which govern and modify the 
financial aspects of Mission work. Along with these facts the 
Missionary body should hasten to give increasing responsibility to its 
Chinese colleagues." 

Oil Social Service we have the following : 

" In this service to the people, there should be closer co-opera¬ 
tion with the officials, gentry, and Chinese educators and members 
of their households aud as much of the leadership as possible should 
be placed upon them. In .schools for girls more emphasis should 
be placed on subjects that will prepare the students for practical 
life .... People can often be used in connection with social 
service when it would be difficult to find other lines of activity for 
them in church work.” 

With regard to the need for leaders in the Chinese Church, 
we find the following ; 

“The Conference finds that the lack in this matter is due to 
many causes, aud first and foremost to the fact that leaders have 
not been prayed for with sufficient constancy and intensity. If 
they are to be discovered and used they must be prayed for by the 
whole Christian force. The Conference is confident that the 
Chiuese Church has many possible leaders amongst its members, 
men and women prepared of God, but that, uutil the Church 
realizes its need and entreats God to make these leaders manifest, 
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it must continue in its comparatively leaderless state. The Mis¬ 
sionaries must not complicate this problem by thinking that they 
alone can discover and train them ; they must not be obsessed by 
the idea that the only leaders of value are those who conform to 
their own preconceived pattern, nor must they look upon such 
leaders as their workers. In this matter the Chinese Church must 
be encouraged and left to act for itself.” 

Concerted action along the above lines would, we believe, 
result in progress where in many cases things seem now to be 
at a standstill. 


^ 

We are passing through a period of world-wide 
agitation against the unrestricted use of alcoholic and 
other stimulants. It is a sign of the times that 
Russia has abolished vodka, France has suppressed the manu¬ 
facture and sale of absinthe, Great Britain has put up a most 
significant fight against intoxicating liquors that is not yet 
finished, that in the United States enthusiastic expectation is 
running high that by 1920 the “ saloon ” will be abolished, and 
that China has fallen into line with its determined campaign to 
rid the country of the curse of opium. To the consideration 
of this stirring movement the World Outlook for August, 1915, 
devotes an entire issue, that is well worth reading. The 
success of the efforts put forth in China will compare favorably 
with that of the countries indicated above. It is only reiter¬ 
ation to point out, however, that other drugs and stimulants 
are coming into China all too rapidly, to fill the gap left by 
the forced departure of opium, China has not yet followed 
the example of Russia, where a beginning has been made in 
turning vodka shops into reading-rooms. That there is need 
of a campaign to ward off this new menace, is forcibly brought 
home in the account given in the North-China Daily News 
of September 14th of Japan’s Morphia Trade with China. This 
is described as “the most immediately lucrative branch of 
Japanese commerce’’, amounting to a retail sale in 1913 
of tons at an estimated profit of ^480,000. This infor¬ 
mation, taken in connection with the disturbing fact that at the 
Shanghai Ratepayers’ Meeting last March the Japanese turned 
out in force and voted en bloc in favor of retaining opium 
in the Shanghai Settlement, leads to the assumption that 
Japan’s commercial relations with China are dominated very 
largely by those who think of nothing but profit. We do not 
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wish to assume that Japan’s entire diplomatic policy is of the 
same stamp. It is rather unfortunate too, that at a time when 
Japan’s political allies are making a fight against such evils 
she should appear to seize the opportunity to spread one 
of them for lucrative interests. It does not relieve Japan 
of blame that the chief morphia firm in Japan is a foreign 
one, though it does make us realize that the necessity for 
action is not a responsibility of Japan’s alone. We hope that 
ere long the higher ideals which we have been led to believe 
exist in Japan will forge to the front and curtail this new and 
growing menace. 








Zbc IReeb ^ correspondent (and a subscriber) gently calls our 
ot IReat to the fact, based on our failure to republish 

an article on The Sabbath Day which was sent 
to us some months ago, that he fears we are opposed to rest 
on the part of the missionary. We hasten to disabuse his mind 
of this error. We are under the impression that—leaving 
out the question of one day’s rest in seven, which he advocates— 
many missionaries (ourselves among them) would be glad to 
get time for regular rest at night, leave alone the day. 

His letter, however, reminds us of a thought we have 
often had,-~that a great many missionaries allow themselves 
to be rushed entirely too much. We are of the opinion that 
the ordinary missionary is not made for the strenuous life of 
seven days’ constant and endless labor. American missionaries 
might well take note of their English brethren in the matter 
of allowing a certain amount of time for recreation; but in 
addition to that there is a growing need that all missionaries 
should take time to meditate and read. We do not see how, 
in these complex days, a missionary can do his best work by 
simply putting out his energy and hardly ever taking time to 
renew his mental viewpoint or his spiritual fervor. 

Summer resorts do not meet the need altogether. Indeed, 
the summer resort tends to be for many—what with committee 
meetings and conferences—the most strenuous time of the 
whole year. We are in hearty accord with our correspondent— 
that the missionary should take time to rest and that, con¬ 
sidered in its broad lines, the habit of seven days’ continuous 
work will not produce the highest efficiency. 
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“ Pray with unceasing prayer and 
entreaty on every fitting occasion in 
the Spirit and be always on the alert 
to seize opportunities for doing so, 
with unwearied persistence and en¬ 
treaty on behalf of all God’s people 
and ask on my behalf that words may 
be given to me so that, outspoken 
and fearless, I may make known the 
truth of the Good News ... so that 
when telling them I may speak out 
boldly as 1 ought.” St. Paul. Wey¬ 
mouth's translation. 

New impetus has been given to 
evangelistic work in all parts of 
China in the past few years and 
larger and more thorough plans are 
being made for a truly forward evan¬ 
gelistic movement. May we unite 
our prayers this month upon this 
phase of Christ’s work as it will be 
done tbrougliout China from the most 
remote village to the largest city. 
With “unwearied persistence” may 
we pray not only as individuals but 
in special group prayer meetings 
and in station and church prayer 
meetings: 

I, That all those, both Chinese and 
missionaries, who are engaged in 
evangelistic work, may have Christ’s 
vision of the possibilities of their 
field ; His strength and wisdom to 
carry out God’s plan for it and the 
power of the Holy Spirit to win 
multitudes of men and women to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

II, That capable men and women 
who have a spiritual perception into 
the Truth of God’s Word and spirit¬ 
ual power in imparting it to others 
may be discovered and trained to lead 
the Bible classes for inquirers. To 
this end pray for the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School to be held in Man¬ 
churia in October and in Kwangtung 
later in the year under the leadership 
of the Sunday School Union. 

III, That God's Spirit may be 
poured out in great power and rich 
blessing upon every special evange¬ 
listic movement of 1915-16. 

A series of meetings for women 
under the leadership of Miss Jessie 
Gregg are to be held in Honan in 
October and November. 

Under the leadership of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee on “ Forward 
Evangelistic Movement ’ ’ a series of 
evangelistic meetings for government 
students and gentry is to be held in 


Honan during October under the 
leadership of Dr. W, W. Peter and Mr. 
C. T. Wang. This is the beginning 
of a province-wide campaign similar 
to the one conducted in Fukien last 
year with such splendid results and 
should call out the most earnest and 
believing prayer of the whole church 
in China. The dates and Prayer 
Cycle are as follows. 

KAIP'BNG. 

Dr. W. W. Pkthr, October 4, 5, 6. 

Mr. C. T. W.ANG, October 7, 8, 9. 

WEIHUI. 

Dr, W. W. Peter, October 8, 9, 

Mr. C. T, Wang, October 12,13, 14# 

CHANGTE. 

Dr. W. W. Peter, October 13,14,15. 

Mr. C. T, Wang, October 16,17,18. 


prayer cycee. 

“Enter Honan on your knees,” 

Sunday. Pray for the Honan Christians. 
that they may be prepared to receive 
into their midst a large ingress of 
students and gentry. 

Monday. Pray for the Literati and azz , 

READING MEN, 

that they may be moved to look to 
the Christian Church for the solution 
of China’s social moral and religious 
problems. 

Tuesday. Pray for the Times of Meeting, 

that they may be preceded by a spirit 
of large expectation and that they 
may be owned and used of God for 
His own Glory, 

Wednesday. Pray for Dr. Peter and Mr, 
Wang, 

that they may be kept in health and 
strength and specially filled with 
power from on high to reach the 
hearts and wills of their hearers. 

Thcesday. Pray for the Committees and 
Executive Secretaries, 

that they may plan wisely and well 
in every detail in order that there 
may be an adequate reaping. 

P’KiDAY. Pray for the Bible Study Leaders, 
that they may have the necessary gifts 
of character, leadership, tact and 
friendship and aim only at the salva¬ 
tion of men. 

SATURDAY, Pray for All Who Hear, 

that they may decide to investigate 
thoroughly the claims of Jesus Christ 
as presented in the Bible and so be 
led to surrender tlieir wills to the 
Saviour of the World and give them¬ 
selves to the .service of their fellow- 
men. 

“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
Name, that will I do.” 



Contributed Articles 


Taoism from the Christian Standpoint 

JAMRS W. INGRIS 

T '" "IHE degeneracy of Taoism is a familiar topic ; the contrast 
between the speculations of Taotze or Chwaugtze and 
the superstitious follies commonly known to us iu 
China, Intercourse with some Taoists who became 
Christians, and who found a preparation for Theism in their 
own books, suggested to me long ago that there might still be 
found a Taoism of a higher type, and that there must be some 
rational explanation of the descent from the level of Taotze. 
Circumstances did not favour my following up this idea, until 
I was asked to prepare an article for the Bible Dictionary to be 
issued by the Christian Iviterature Society. The following 
paragraphs give the substance of that article. 

In the first place I have to acknowledge my debt to Dr. 
L. Wieger, S.J., of Hokieufu, whose work on Taoism gives the 
first consistent aud intelligible account of the whole system. 
In particular, his first volume* must form the basis for all 
future inquiry. 

I. The causes of the decline from idealism to superstition 
may be indicated as follows.—(i) There was no organized 
society like a church which could expel heretics. The bond 
of union was partly the negative bond of dissent from Confu¬ 
cius, hence the folk-lore and traditions which were set aside by 
him found shelter under the Taoist roof. It is a mistake to 
consider the Tao Teh King as if it were the Canon or standard 
of belief; it is the manifesto, the earliest extant of a school, 
but the other members of the school were in no wise bound to 
conform to it, and it may well be that later writings embody 
the beliefs of an earlier age. 

(2) The cs.sence of Taoism lie.s in the study aud mastery of 
nature. This readily leads to magic. There is just a little of 
this in Laotze, it is developed in Liehtze and Chwangtze, in 

Le Canon Tao'iste, Shanghai, 'i'ousewei Press, 

NOTR.—Readers of the Recoruhr are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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later times the form varies, but we are never far from the 
central idea of occult power over the external world. 

(3) The method was always deductive, never inductive. 
Instead of studying phenomena, they laid down principles. 
Granted the unity of Tao, then the dual powers Yin-yang, then 
the five elements, there is no reason why anything .should not 
happen. Hence so much that appears to us grotesque or 
fantastic is simply the result of an inversion of method, the use 
of logic instead of observation. 

II. History. The following are the important stages in 
the growth of Taoism. 

It is no long interval from Chwangtze, with his fancies of 
the spirit-rnau who feeds on dew and wind and rides on 

the clouds, to the follies of Ts'in Shih Hwang and the Han 
emperors, (see R. K. Douglas, “Confucianism and Taoism” 
S. P. C. K. ch. 5). But the turning point is said by Wieger 
to begiu ill the third century A.D. with the work of Ko-hsiian 
who appears to have been influenced by Buddhists. It 
was then that the Ding-pao school arose with its strong 

theistic bias. Again in the 6th century another element 
of Buddhism intruded itself; the Tautric school lent to 
Taoism its charms, talismans, and exorcisms. Wieger con¬ 
cludes “That the whole of this was an innovation, and not 
the normal development of the original principles of Taoism, 
has been remarked by the Chinese literati from the start until 
our own day.” 

The present monastic priesthood claim to have been 
organized under the Yuan dynasty by Seven True Men. Chief 
of these was Ch‘iu Ch‘it-chi ( 5 |i ^ 5 ^), the author of Si-yu-ki 

W lii)» went to the Suow Mountains on the Thibetan 
border where he met Kublai Khan. Imperial favour then 
constituted the Pai-yun-kwan (Q H) in Peking the head of 
all Taoist monasteries, 

Another tradition is represented by Chang-tao-liug (^1 ^ 
^), as chief of married Taoists (jE M or ^ ^ His 

dignity dates from the activity of K‘ou Ch ‘ien-chih ^ in 
the 5th century, who succeeded in raising him to be hereditary 
patriarch of magicians (|f| ^ ; but the celibate Taoists 

whom I consulted in Moukdeii repudiate all connection with 
him, so that foreigners have done wrong to style him “the 
Taoist Pope.” 
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III. Doctrine. As the doctrine of Man is fundamental 
to Confucius, so is the doctrine of Nature to Taoism. Man is 
viewed in his relation to the universe. 

(1) Tao. The ultimate mystery is beyond human ken ; 

no name can properly express it ; (il; njf IE5 ^ 

^ 'iHV but for convenience let us call it the Way Tao : 
and lest we should be led astray by the mere name, there are 
synonyms, such as the void ^), the beginning ^JJ)^ the 
unity —). “Neither speech nor silence are adequate to 
express it” (Chwaugtze). This Tao was before all things, even 
before God (Ti, the supreme Ruler of the ancient classics); 
hence it is the source of all, even the life of spirits is derived 
from it—jji| ^ ^ ^ (where )|i^i is a verb). The 

names Creator Ancestor (^, ^) are thus 

applied to it by Chwaugtze ; Kweikutze -T*) calls it the 

source of the spiritual, # ; and Hwai Nan tze 

(i^ in in ^1“ eloquent passage describes it as the cause of 
all the energy and operation of nature. 

Hence Tao has been used to translate “ Togos ” in John i, 
but it is the impersonal Logos of Alexandrian philosophy, not 
the personal Logos who was made flesh. Indeed Chwaugtze 
seems several times to be on the brink of a discovery, when he 
draws back. “It is as if there were a controlling power ^) 
but we cannot grasp his personality 

Cosmogony plays a leading part in Taoist speculation, so 
that the Yi King, especially the appendices, are here of the 
highest importance. The operation of the mystery of Tao is 
called Teh, of which “virtue” is a misleading translation as 
it suggests ethical values. The beginning of pbenomena is 
called ch‘i (^) or Yin-yang or Heaven and Earth, obviously 
the mistake lies in attempting to explain the evolution of the 
universe by mere names, which being abstract themselves 
require explanation. 

(2) Doctrine of God. 1 am not disposed to condemn the 
Taoist philosophers for placing Tao before Shangti. “Ti ” is 
referred to by Chwaugtze as an archaic term, and even in the 
Odes and Annals there was not enough said of Shangti to 
satisfy the luiman mind, which ever craves for the mysterious, 
the infinite. That they found in the formless absolute ^ 

^ which they called Tao. It might be said 

that this was God as discerned by the intellect, but there is no 
suggestion of worship. The conventional ritual of the natiou 
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was ou another plane, with which thought had little concern. 
Taoism was then a philosophy, not a religion. 

When the great change came with the introduction of the 
Ling Pao doctrine already named, there was at last a religion. 
So far as language goes nothing could be better. “Exalted 
above all worlds, before chaos, creator of all heavens, immaterial 
{M. self-existent, true mystery.” (Daily Office). This is 
addressed to (% ^ ^ “Eternal Heavenly Lord,” the first 
of the “Three Pure Ones,” who practically replaces the Tao 
of philosophy ; aud equally elevated is the language addressed 
to the other members of the Triad. It might seem as if the 
light of truth had gleamed for a moment, only to be over¬ 
clouded by astrology and image-worship. All three members 
of the Triad are now regarded as avatars (ft Laotze, aud 

yii Hwang ( 3 E is venerated as the supreme God. The Pei 
Tou King (db > 1 * invokes the seven stars of Ursa Major 
as the Pole of creation, Lord of all souks, judge of the living 
and the dead. 

(3) Doctrine of Man. The ideal of man is to be one with 
Tao, and thus to be identified with the essence of the universe. 
“ Man may wholly be called Heaven and Spirit “Body 

and soul |i{?) both find their unity and reality in Tao 
Now it is here that we come on the fundamental 
error of Taoism, as a monism, forcing man aud nature, matter 
and spirit, into a unity where the material element is bound to 
triumph. Hence we may be misled by the use of terms conse¬ 
crated in Christian practice, such as Sheii and Ling ; they 
never get beyond the idea of the microscopic rather than the 
spiritual, e.g. a modern book gives dew and lightning as 
examples of the “spiritual” (^) aud even a Buddhist writer 
criticises the system for its materialism and its restriction to 
the things of sense, ^ ^ ^ it ^ 40 ). 

Consistently with what has been said, Taoist ethics rest on 
the return to nature. The action of the universe is through 
inaction ifil ^ and man should follow its 

example. The finest sayings of Laotze are those in which he 
commends humility aud self-restraint. “ The sage puts himself 
last and yet is first.” “The highest goodness is like water, 
which benefits all yet takes the lowest place.” But in the 
application of the principle of quietism to political and social 
life, neither Laotze nor Chwangtze show any conception of 
what is practicable. Primitive man lived like the beasts 
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without knowledge. When he fell, then laws were necessary, 
hence the whole Coufticiau system, ritual and moral, is con¬ 
demned as the artificial creation of a decadent age. All this is 
no doubt an exaggeration of the truth that the highest morality 
comes from the heart and is not based on rules. “ By the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” (Rom. 3. 20). 

But again the ethical teaching is lost in materialism, and 
the path to virtue is sought in physical cultitre, such as regula¬ 
tion of the breath, or assimilation of light and air. 

IV. Contact zvith Christianity. The ample use made of 
Taoist phraseology on the Nestorian tablet should prepare us 
for similar loans on the other side. Indeed Wieger suggests 
even earlier contact. He quotes an account of the revelation of 
the Triad to Ko-hsuau, in which the first person is named Yii 
Lo-hsiao 111 ^); this he suggests is from Eloha the Syriac 
form of Elohim. lu the Daily Office I find the phrases ^ 

ISb w'hich an ex-priest explains to mean “remote vast 
and majestic, Lo being the name of the heaven inhabited by 
the first person of the three.” This surely has no basis in 
Chinese, and the other syllables ^ and ^ remain unexplained. 
At a later date the names given to the Triad seem undoubtedly 
to betray Christian influence. “T‘ai shang ta tao chiin (>{; Jh. 

S’) born in the western country of Eu-na ^i ) 
(“Rome” says Wieger); his name is ^ ” (Christus). I 

may also refer to No. 334 in Wieger’s Catalogue (“f* M ^ i^.) 
which seems an echo of the history of the incarnation. To 
come to later times, the vSi-yu-ki (ch. i) seems to have 
borrowed the periods of Creation from Genesis L 

Notwithstanding these occasional evidences of contact, it 
remains true that, of the three religions of China, this has the 
lowest ideal of man’s origin and destiny. It intrudes into 
those regions wffiere Confucius was afraid to venture, but it 
brings back few treasures. As a religious force it is so weak 
that its ritual books are full of borrowed phrases, as “ confession 
of sin,” “forgiveness,” “salvation,” with Nirvana, Brahma, 
and other foreign terms, all taken over directly from Buddhism. 
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'rhc Sacrifice to Heaven. 

h. HODOUS. 

II, PURPO.SK OF SACRIFICE TO HEAVEN. 

{^Co 7 iliiiucd from August number^ page 

W lHAT is the purpose of the sacrifice to Heaven ? The Li 
Ki (jj§ gi) ill the portion entitled Li Khi (|g says: 
“The sacrifice to the Ti in the suburb is the higliest 
expression of reverence.” By this sacrifice Shaugli 
was honored as the supreme ruler by the emperor as his vice- 
regeut on earth over men and over the spirits and the gods. 
The dogma that the son of Heaven rules over the gods is as 
old as the Shu King and the Bamboo Books (/ji* ^ ^). 

By this sacrifice Shaugti was honored as the superior of the 
emperor and this act compelled all .subordinate beings whether 
men or spirits to take their proper place in the universe. 
When this sacrifice was properly performed the minor sacrifices 
were also performed properly and everybody and everything 
performed the functions of his station. The Li Yun ^1) says 
in illustration of this ; “ The ceremonies in the suburb bring 

about the distribution of the proper functions to the hundred 
shen (!$)•” Only the emperor could perform this sacrifice. 
The Tsi I of the Li Ki says : “ Only the holy man 

fe. the emperor) is capable of making an offering agreeable 
to the Ti just as the filial son is able to make an offering 
agreeable to his parent.” The .sacrifice to Heaven was the 
keystone in the religiou.s and political system of China. We 
touch here the rules of propriety. They are from one point of 
view the laws of Heaven by wdiicli order is kept in the 
universe. By these laws each one is put into his place and is 
given a function to perform. As the Yo Ki |g) says : 
“ Heaven is high, the earth is low and all beings are divided 
into different species and so this has resulted in the rules of the 
ceremonies.” The Li Ki in the portion called Li Yun 
says: “The li (ceremonies or rites) has its roots in the 
absolute, which dividing, formed Heaven and Earth, which 
by its rotation made the operation of yin and yang ; and by 
modification made the four seasons. It separated and formed 
the ghosts and the shen. Its descent is called orders. Its rule 
lies in the hands of Heaven.” The Yo Ki says: “When 
we think of the ceremonies and music, how they reach the 
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height of heaven and embrace tlie earth ; how there are in them 
the phenomena of retrogression and expansion, and a com¬ 
munication with the spirit-like (operations of nature) we must 
pronounce their height the highest, their reach the farthest, 
their depth the most profound, and their breadth the greatest.” 

The Yo Ki further says: “To go to the very root 
{of our feelings) and know the changes (which they undergo) is 
the province of music; to display sincerity and put away all 
that is hypocritical is the grand law of ceremonies. Ceremonies 
and music resemble the nature of Heaven and Earth, penetrate 
to the virtues of the spiritual intelligence, bring down the 
spirits from above, and raise up those whose seat is below. 
They give a sort of substantial embodiment of what is most 
subtle as well as material, and regulate tlie duties between 
father and son, ruler and subject.” “Therefore, when the 
great man uses and exhibits his ceremonies and music. Heaven 
and Earth will in response to him display their brilliant 
influences. They will act in happy union, and the energies 
(of nature), now expanding, now contracting, will proceed 
harmoniously. The general airs from above and the responsive 
action below will overspread and nourish all things. Then 
plants and trees will grow luxuriantly, curling sprouts and 
buds will expand ; the feathered and winged tribes will be 
active; horns and antlers will grow ; insects will come to the 
light and revive ; birds will breed and brood ; the hairy tribes 
will mate and bring forth ; the mammalia will have no abor¬ 
tions, and no eggs will be broken or addled,—and all will have 
to be ascribed to the power of music.” 

This last passage introduces us to the function of music in 
this great sacrifice. While the rules of ceremonies keep every¬ 
thing in its place, it is necessary to have all these different 
beings act in harmony and with mutual compliance. The 
harvest, for example, ripens by the harmonious working of 
many different forces. Music which harmonizes these different 
agencies is more fundamental than the rites. The Yo Ki 
.says: “The knowledge of music leads to the subtle springs 
that uiiderly the rules and ceremonies. He who has appre¬ 
hended both ceremonies and music may be pronounced to be a 
possessor of virtue.” Just as music harmonizes the passions 
and desires of man’s heart so it does with the different forces of 
nature which are anthropomorphized. These may be influ¬ 
enced just as the human mind i.s influenced. 
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By way of illustration of this the Yo Ki says: “In 
music of the grandest style there is the same harmony that 
prevails between Heaven and Earth ; in ceremonies of the 
grandest form there is the same graduation that exists between 
Heaven and Earth. Through harmony, things do not fail 
(to fulfil their ends); through the graduation we have the 
sacrifices to Heaven and those to Earth. In the world of the 
living ceremonies and music are cultivated. In the world of 
the dead the kwei (j&) and shen {||) are honored. These 
things being so, in all within the four seas, there must be 
mutual respect and love.” Another passage says : 

“ The breath (or influence) of earth ascends on high, and 
that of heaven descends below. These in their repressive and 
expansive powers come into mutual contact, and heaven and 
earth act on each other. (The susceptibilities of nature) are 
roused by the thunder, excited by the wind and rain, moved 
by the four seasons, and warmed by the sun and moon ; and 
all the processes of change and growth vigorously proceed. 
Thus it was that music was framed to indicate the action of the 
heaven and earth.” 

The function of music in the government of ancient 
times is illustrated by the following passage from the Yo Ki: 
“ In the interaction of Heaven and Earth, if cold and heat do 
not come at the proper seasons, illnesses arise (among the 
people); if wind and rain do not come in their due proportions, 
famine ensues. The instructions (of their superiors) are the 
people’s cold and heat; if they are not what the time requires, 
an injury is done to society. The aflfairs (of their superiors) 
are the people’s wind and rain ; if they are not properly 
regulated, they have no success. In accordance with this, the 
object of the ancient kings in their practise of music was to 
bring their government into harmony with those laws (of 
Heaven and Earth). If it was good, then the conduct (of the 
people) was like the virtue (of their superiors).” 

The influence of music upon the powers of nature is 
described as follows in the Yo Ki‘: “Hence fine and 
distinct notes represent Heaven ; the strong and powerful notes 
represent earth, the beginning and the ending of the pieces of 
music represent the four seasons, the evolutions (of'the panto¬ 
mimes) represent the wind and the rain. (The five principal 
notes of the gamut resemble) the five colors which form a 
complete and elegant whole, without any confusion. (The 
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eight instruments of different materials like) the eight winds, 
follow the mnsical tubes without any irregular deviation.” 

The purpose of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth is 
expressed tersely by the Ei Ki in the portion entitled Ei Khi 
“They sacrifice to Ti in the suburbs and Heaven 
rewards them with an adequate amount of wind and rain, and 
cold and heat come at the proper time.” The Shi King 
says: ‘‘Wen Wang carefully and reverently served 

Shaugti perfectly and received many favors. His blessings did 
not diminish and he obtained the empire of the world.” It is 
with perfect understanding of these principles that Confucius 
said: ‘‘If a prince comprehends the meaning of the sacrifice 
offered to Heaven in the suburbs and the sacrifice to Earth, and 
the oflferings made to the spirits protecting the territory and the 
ceremonies which are performed in the autumn and the summer 
in the temple of the ancestors, will not the governing of the 
state be as easy as the pointing to the palm of his hand ?” A 
prayer offered to Shangti which has come down from the Han 
dynasty reads : 

“Most August Shangti, shine upon the earth, gather the 
powers of the earth together and send down sweet wind and 
rain that all beings may flourish in abundance.” 

The grand ceremony on the morning of the winter solstice 
performed by the emperor and his high officials was thus 
connected with the daily life and needs of the people. As long 
as Heaven sent down sweet wind and rain and all things 
flourished in abundance the dynasty was secure. A succession 
of bad years usually brought out the luxury and immoral life 
of the court in contrast to the suffering of the x^eople and the 
people rose and drove out the ruling house. 


111. SACRIlflCKS TO HEAVEN AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF 

THE YEAR. 

Beside the sacrifice to Heaven at the winter solstice, there 
was a sacrifice in the first month on the first day designated by 
the cyclical character sin This offering was made by the 

emperor in order to bring about a good harvest. The Ei Ki 
ascribes its origin to Wen Wang ( 3 !^;; 3i)- It says in the portion 
called Ming Thang Wei ^ “Therefore the princes of 
Lu in the first mouth of spring mounted the great vehicle 
which carried on an arc of bamboo and its envelope a standard 
with twelve bands of silk and ornaments with the images of 
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the sun and moon. They offered a sacrifice in the suburb to 
the Ti aud associated Heou Tsi with him. This is the 

ceremony which is performed by the sou of Heaven.” The 
probability is that this sacrifice was made long before Wen 
Wang, the founder of the Chow dynasty, performed this cere¬ 
mony after the battle of Muh Yeh ij). 

This sacrifice was made in early times in the eastern 
suburb to the Azure Ti who represented the productive 

power of spring. Very early T‘ai Hao ^), a legendary 
emperor who began his reign 2852 B.C., was associated in 
the sacrifice as well as Heou Tsi who was regarded as the 
ancestor of the Chow dynasty. In the early days this sacrifice 
was said to be a sacrifice to Shangti. In the Han dynasty, 
probably through some foreign influence, this Azure Ti was 
associated with the planet Jupiter and was regarded as an 
assistant of Shangti. This sacrifice has survived to almost the 
present day. 

Another sacrifice to Heaven was made just before the rains 
came in the early summer. The Monthly (H Rescripts of 
the hi Ki says : ‘‘In the second month of the summer there 
is a great sacrifice to Ti with a symphony of all the instru¬ 
ments of music.” This offering was made to Yen Ti ']!?■)) a 
legendary emperor who began to rule 2737 B.C. He was 
associated with the south and with fire. Chen K‘aug Shing 
m m *). the great commentator of the Han dynasty, com¬ 
ments on the above passage as follows : ‘‘To pray for rain to 
Ti means to make an altar beside the altar of the southern 
suburb to sacrifice for rain to the Tis of the five elements aud 
to associate with them the former Tis.” Chen goes on to say 
that, ‘‘the five Tis may not be placed upon the altar of Shang¬ 
ti. Therefore, another altar is made for them beside it.” 
This sacrifice was offered later in case there was a drought. 
During the last dynasty it was made regularly, the ancestors 
of the reigning house being associated with Shangti of August 
Heaven. 

In the second month of autumn ufieiiug was made in the 
ancestral temple. This is described in the Li Ki in the portion 
entitled the Ki 1 (|B “ On day of the offering (in the 

temple of the ancestors) the prince leads the victim by the cord. 
He is accompanied by his sou, the minister of state, aud the 
grand prefects follow according to rank. When he entered the 
door of the temple, they placed the victim against the column. 
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The minister of state and the grand prefects rolled up their 
sleeves and took off the hair of the bull. They took the hair 
back of the ears (and offered it to the spirits in order that they 
might give attention to the suppliant).’^ “With a phoenix 
knife they slew the victim and took the fat and the entrails to 
offer and then retired. They offered a part of the meat which 
was plunged into boiling water. They offered the raw meat 
and retired.” In this sacrifice the ancestors were associated 
wuth Shangti. It was made regularly during the last dynasty. 

Besides these regular offerings to Heaven there were special 
offerings. One of these was called the Lit (J^). The character 
means a group or a company and hence the offering was a 
collective offering. In the Shu King this sacrifice was made 
to the hills alone. In the Tribute of Yii we read: 
sacrifices were offered to the hills Ts‘ae and Muug on 

the regulation of the country about them.” In the Chow Li 
the sacrifice is called the T‘at Lit (ic m and was made to 
Shangti. The Chow Li says : “ When the country has an 

important occasion, it offers a Lii sacrifice to Shangti and to 
the tutelary deities of the mountains and rivers of the four 
quarters of the world.” The commentary on this passage is, 
“ The meaning of this sacrifice is to pray to a large number of 
deities. It is not like the sacrifice made in the southern suburb 
specially to Ti.” Chen, the commentator of the Han dynasty, 
says that the T''ai Lit is a sacrifice to the five ancient emperors. 
The occasion was some national calamity, such as drought and 
flood or some great announcement. 

Another special offering was called lei { 1 ^). Legge says 
that this sacrifice was offered on a special occasion, but with 
ordinary forms. Shun offered such a sacrifice on the resigna¬ 
tion of Yao from the throne. The character means ‘ of a class’ 
and hence the sacrifice was to a class of deities belonging 
together. It is often employed with the sacrifice called tsao 
(j^) which means to go to the god or spirit for the purpose of 
requesting a favor. This sacrifice was made by the army when 
about to start on a punitive expedition. 

Another sacrifice to Shangti is called tao t'‘zu (|^ 

This took place according to the Chow Li when some great 
calamity afflicted the land. 

The emperor on his tours of inspection usually sacrificed 
to Heaven by burning a pyre of wood. The wood was piled 
up and the victim was placed on the top. According to the 
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Chow Li these imperial tours took place to the east iu the 
second month, to the south iu the fifth mouth, to the west in 
the eighth mouth and to the north iu the eleventh month. 

Once a year a sacrifice called the Ti (ff) sacrifice was made 
to all the royal ancestors who had occupied the throne. There 
was also a great sacrifice to the royal ancestors who occupied 
the throne once every five years. 

( 7 h be coniimted.') 


President Yuan Shih-kai at the Altar of Heaven. 

FREDERICK MOORE. 

0 "" IN the occasion of the Winter Solstice, honored by a long 
line not only of Monarchs but of Dynasties, President 
Yuan Shih-kai went in state from his palace to worship 
Heaven at the famous Altar, that was formerly regarded 
as the Centre of the Universe. In every respect the ceremony 
was carried out with the splendor, and something of the mys¬ 
ticism, that surrounded it in former days. 

The Temple of Heaven itself is the first show place in 
Peking. Within a vast enclosure, covering many acres, stand 
the temple, the altar, and many buildings, the colors of which 
are of great and varied beauty. The altar is a rvhite marble 
dais, circular in form, and of proportions and simplicity that 
have inspired the wonder and admiration of men from every 
land. There is no covering to it; it is open to the sky and 
Heaven. 

This white altar was a brilliant sight as the sun rose on 
the clear, cold morning of December 23rd. At every pillar of 
the balustrade stood a spear-bearer in uniform and plumes like 
a modern European lancer in parade colors. In the enclosure 
immediately below were the musicians weirdly clad in robes 
of blue studded with stars ; and their instruments were those 
of the day in which Confucius lived. There were probably 
two hundred of them. There was a troop or choir of small 
boys who played reed pipes, with pheasant feathers five feet iu 
length swaying from them. The stringed instruments, giving 
forth music like harps, were longer than anything we know 
in this day—some six or eight feet. Then there were bells ot 
the extraordinary shapes and tones of two thousand years ago. 
The enormous drum stood high up on a stout pole supported 






President Yuan in ceremonial robes, surrounded by officials and 
government officers, proceeding on foot to the Altar of Heaven. 



Minor officials descending from Altar bearing the sacrifices to 
the sacrificial fires. 

(For explanation of above pictures see article ou “ President 
Yuan Shih-Kai at the Altar of Heaven.”) 
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by dragons’ heads at the base, and over it hung a canopy of 
red and gold. 

The musicians stood in two groups at the sides of the 
main aisle to the altar, the southern aisle ; and between them 
the officials, those who took no part in the preparation of the 
sacrifices, were ranged in groups according to their grades, 
ready to kowtow at the proper signal. Scattered round about 
this orderly arrangement of men in robes and hats of a style 
w'orn centuries ago, were military officers and police, the police 
in black and gold, and the military men in the brilliant modern 
uniforms which the Republic has adopted. In all the crowd 
there were but two foreign civilians, one being the w'riter ; and 
this was the first occasion that a foreigner has ever been 
admitted to this sacrifice. 

Just as the suu rose, the President’s motor car, surrounded 
by a troop of officers on galloping Mongolian ponies, drew up 
at the last gate but one,—for one must pass through many 
gates before reaching the Altar of Heaven. The President, 
likewise dressed in uniform, descended from the car and got 
into a sedan chair, which was borne by eight men through the 
gate and into a red, tent-like, impromptu building, not the 
permanent structure in which the Emperor used to robe. And 
in a few minutes he came out robed like those officials who 
awaited him, except that beneath his overgown of blue the 
stripes of an imperial uuderrobe trailed, and on the overgown 
twelve, and not eight or less, conspicuous medallions shone, 
formed of interwinding dragons and other symbols. 

The ceremony lasted for an hour, terminating with the 
burning of the sacrifices in a great green-tiled brazier beside 
the altar. Incense, the hair and flesh of a calf, the finest silk, 
and a tablet sealed and signed by the President, w'ere put into 
the flame. 

It was a bitter cold day, and no sooner had the President 
passed out of the inner arches than the soldiers, who had stood 
on guard over night, broke ranks, some of them climbing upon 
the sides of the great brazier and warming themselves by the 
sacrificial fires. 

For this worship, as for that at the Confucian Temple 
some months before, the President was criticised to some extent 
in private conversation, although the press took little note of 
the event and commented only favourably. It was said in 
private that Yuan Shih-kai was assuming imperial functions. 
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The President, however, explained iii a Mandate that he per¬ 
formed the ceremony only as the representative of the State, 
in which, he said, authority is now vested. The Mandate, as 
translated by The Peking Gazelle^ runs as follows :— 

“ The ceremony for the offering of bullocks has been recorded 
in Ancient Records, and the system of altars is given in detail in 
Chow Kuang. The Ancients respected the Great Heaven, hence 
they offered it sacrifices. When we review the Ancient Records 
we find the matter of sacrifice to occupy a most prominent part. 
However, since the revolution all kinds of opinions have presented 
themselves to the public. It is said that the sy.stein of honoring 
Heaven originated from the monarchial system, and that the 
practice of offering sacrifices in the suburbs should not be retained 
by the Min Kno. Thus the ceremony should be abolished as was 
the case of the suggestion to abolish ihe offering of sheep in Con¬ 
fucius’ time. Indeed they have held the doctrine of the equality 
of all the people, and yet they have failed to appreciate the sincere 
respect for the presence of God. They think that to worship 
ancestors is an act to be performed by the sovereign of a nation, 
ignoring the fact that to remember the origin from which one 
derives his being is a common principle of society. They have 
caused the abolition of the sacrifice of bullocks, and made altars a 
heap of ruins. Certainly this is not the way to manifest the Grand 
Ceremony and to honor the august traditions. Heaven coun¬ 
tenances what is countenanced by the people, and Heaven hears 
what is acceptable to the ear of the people. Anything w’hich the 
people ask will be granted by Heaven. Therefore in ancient times 
when the sovereigns governed the people they reigned in the name 
of Heaven. It meant that an eye w^as there always looking down 
with power, and showed that there was the presence of the llnseen 
to afford just protection. Such sentiment corresponds exactly with 
the spirit of republicanism. 

The Standard Ceremony for the Worship of Heaven, which 
was passed by the Political Conference and fixed by the Bureau of 
Rites, has already been promulgated. In a petition of the Ministry 
of Interior it is now' stated that as the 23rd of the 12th mouth of 
this year is the day of the Winter Solstice, during which date the 
Ceremonies of the Worship of Heaven should take place, therefore 
I, the President, have decided that on that date I will respectfully 
perform the ceremonies in person at the head of all the officials in 
the capacity of the representatives of the people of this country. 
All the local officials, as representatives of the people wdiom they 
govern, are hereby ordered to offer sacrifices in their respective 
localities. Thus the aucieut ideas w'ill be preserved and the great 
blessings from Heaven may be appreciated.” 

We take the following facts from the interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the ceremony that appeared in The Peking Gazette on 
the day of the ceremony. 

The Grand Sacrifice of Heaven has been resumed to-day 
after having been left in oblivion for three years since the 
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abdication of the Matichu Emperor. The ceremony, with 
certain unimportant variations, followed the ritual prescribed 
in the Book of Rites, which is described below in outline. 
Elaborate preparations have been made and care has been taken 
to insure the proper carrying out of every detail, as this is the 
function of functions, which in former days only the Emperor 
and his representatives were considered fit to perform. To suit 
the conditions of the Republic the rule is altered that every 
family may, if they desire, worship on a simpler scale. It may 
be interesting to add here that the people of China, so long as 
they remained un-Christianized, have always worshipped Hea¬ 
ven though noton the winter solstice day. Almost every family 
sets up an improvised altar in the well-swept courtyard on the 
New Year day and oflferings of cakes and fruits are offered with 
the burning of incense. The new rule, however, requires that 
the family worship of heaven should be performed on the day of 
the winter solstice with the additional rites of offering libations 
and burning of silk. 

In order to impress upon the officials the importance of 
the occasion and that they may sanctify themselves, a mandate 
issued three days prior to the day of sacrifice called on the 
officials to prepare their hearts and solemnise their minds, and 
to keep “preparatory fast” for two days and “devotional 
fast” for one day. When in “preparatory fast” the official 
can attend to his ordinary duties but is not allowed to attend 
funerals, visit the sick, drinking wine, make merriment, or 
eat meat, fish or eggs. When keeping the “devotional fast” 
everything except sacrificial affairs must be put aside. 

At daybreak yesterday, being the eve of the solstice, the 
temple and the sacrificial tables and vessels were arranged by 
the Official Attendant in person in the following order : 

On the day before the solstice and just after daybreak, the 
Official Attendant sweeps both the inside and the outside of the 
Altar, so that a Resting Shed may be erected on the eastern 
side of the main road just outside of the Gate of the left wall of 
the xYltar. Smaller sheds are erected on the western side for 
other officials. The Woodman prepares the Altar of Burnt 
Offering by placing firewood on it, and other attendants place 
the necessary tables in the First Circle of the Altar according to 
the plau approved and promulgated. 

In the same afternoon the Official Attendant prepares the 
Prayer Tablet and places it in a clean room. The tablet is made 
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of blue paper aud inscribed with letters of Vermillion. He then 
goes to the slaughter-house and watches the slaying of the sac¬ 
rificial bullock, aud sees that the blood and hair are placed in a 
tray and carried to the Meat Room. Next he places the bullock 
in the sacrificial tray aud the rice, cereals, cakes, and fruits in 
their respective receptacles. 

At daybreak the Official Attendant arranges the different 
vessels on the tables in the Altar Circle, and the gongs and 
musical instruments on the sides of it. These instruments are 
arranged below the steps of the third circle in the following 
order : On the eastern side, i big bell and i6 harmony bells, 
a drum, a wooden drum, a standard; and on the western 
side, I big gong and i6 harmony gongs, as well as a Yuan 
instrument shaped like a recumbent tiger. The musical in¬ 
struments which consist of lo Ch’ing (harpsichord), 4 Se 
(psalteries), 10 Hsiao (clarinet), 6 Ti (fife), 6 Pai-hsiao (pandeau 
pipes), 2 Huan (porcelain conch), 2 Sheng (mouth organ) and 
10 Pofu (a sort of drum) are arranged together with 2 Ching 
(banner), 2 Chieh (pole), 2 Kan (staff) and 64 each of ChM 
(pole-axe), Yu (feather staflf) and Yo, in equal numbers on 
each side of the Altar steps. 

The Vice-Minister of Interior acting as the Chief Inspector, 
then ascends the Altar by the flight of steps on the west side 
and inspects the arrangements one by one, after which he 
leaves the Altar by the same flight of steps. 

Then headed by his retinue the President ascends the Altar 
by the flight of steps on the southern side and takes his position 
in the Second Circle facing north. At the same time all the 
other participants also take their places according to the ap¬ 
proved plan. The ceremony of Lighting the Bonfire is then 
performed. At the cry of the Herald the President bows four 
times, which example is followed by the other officials, while 
the musicians play. The tray containing the blood aud hair is 
carried forward aud placed on the table. 

The next part is the ofifering of the silk. This is done 
with the President advancing in the First Circle and lifting the 
silk handed to him by the Silk Carrier. The silk is afterwards 
placed in the centre of the table and the President returns lo his 
kneeling place outside of the First Circle. 

The musicians then strike up the music of Meat Offeriug, 
aud immediately au official removes the tray containing the blood 
and hair. Another official comes forward with a pot filled with 








(See article on ‘‘ President Yuan Shih-Kai at the Altar of Heaven. 
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hot soup, which he hands to the President, who lifts it as high 
as his face and returns it to the official. The pot carrier then 
pours the soup on the meat in the tray three times and descends 
the Altar by tlie steps on the west side. The President then 
returns to his kneeling place and the music stops again. 

The first prayer is now offered in the following manner. 
At the announcement of the Crier the goblets are filled with 
wine, and immediately the Head Musician gives the command 
to start the music of the First Prayer, which is accompanied by 
the dancers going through the evolutions of Kau-Chieh. Mean¬ 
time the President is ushered again to the First Circle and 
given the goblet, which he lifts as high as his face when it is 
handed back to the Cup Bearer who pours the contents into a 
tray. The President next advances to a Table of Prayer and 
stands in front of it. The Chanting Official takes his position 
on the right of the President and reads the Prayer, which is 
worded as follows : 

“On the. . . .day the Great President. . .representing the 
citizens, craves to pray to Heaven above and say, Heaven 
thou dost look down on us and givest us the nation. All-seeing 
and all-hearing yet how near and how close. Now we come 
before Thee on this winter Solstice day when the air takes on 
new life, in spirit devout, with ancient ceremony, and with 
offerings of jade, silk, and meat. May our prayer and 
offerings rise unto Thee with incense sweet. We sanctify 
ourselves and pray for Thine acceptance.” 

When the reading of the prayer is over, the Pre.sident lifts 
up the Prayer Tablet aud hands it to the Chanting Official, who 
places it in a basket. The President then retires to his kneeling 
place and prostrates himself four times, which example is fol¬ 
lowed by the other officials. The Second and Final Prayers 
are offered in much the same way, accompanied by particular 
kinds of music. 

This part of the ceremony is symbolical rather than real. 
The blessings are symbolized by a cup of wine and a portion 
of meat, which are handed to the President by an official on 
his right, one by one. These the President lifts with two 
hands in a reverential manner and hands to the official on his 
left. The President then returns to his place of worship and 
prostrates himself four times, followed by subordinates. Some 
of the vessels containing grain, etc., are now removed to one 
side and Green Jade (beryl) is offered amidst music. 
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The Great Cercjnojiy is closed rvilb the Burnt Offering, or 
the Watch of the Bonfire—as it is called in Chinese. With 
due solemnity the Chanting OflEicial carries the chanting tablet, 
the Silk Carrier carries the basket, and the Cup Bearer carries 
the wine and cereals to the Altar of Burnt Offering and places 
these things on the firewood. They are followed by the Presi¬ 
dent and his retinue. The former takes a position west of the 
Altar and facing it. At the command of the Crier the fireman 
lights the wood, and the ceremony is concluded. The President, 
heralded by the Heralds and Ushers, returns to the Resting Shed, 
and there changes his dress, after which he returns to his palace, 
and the Graud Sacrifice is at an end. 

It may be interesting to remark that in order to suit the 
circumstances of the time much of the old form of ceremony 
has been discarded. To take all possible religions tint out of 
the ceremony, the old custom of receiving and sending off the 
god has been cancelled. A bullock used to be burnt with the 
bonfire, but this is now considered meaningles.s and is therefore 
eliminated from the programme. Incense is burnt as a token 
of the ascending prayer and devotion of the worshippers. In 
the matter of prostrations the old custom of kowtow nine 
times and kneel three times, is aboli.shed, and in its place the 
ceremony of prostrating four times has been adopted. The 
reason given is that to show extra reverence and devotion 
the ceremony of prostrating twice, which was the highest 
form of respect among men in ancient times, is doubled. In 
order to avoid confusion and assure reverence, the old custom 
of offering the bullock has been changed into offering of the 
meat, that Is, pouring the hot soup on tlie meat already placed 
on the table. 

The most important part of the change comes at the con¬ 
clusion of the ceremony when the Blessings are received from 
Heaven. Thi-, according to the old usage, only the Emperor 
was fit to do and he was the only person supposed to be blessed 
by Heaven, as he was the person who offered the saciifice. But 
as the nation is a Republic and the President is the representative 
of the citizens, he only receives the blessing on behalf of the 
citizens. Thus if he should be unable to attend the ceremony 
a delegate may be appointed in his place and receive the meat 
and wine of blessing just like the President himself. Another 
sign of republicanism is the change of the name of the music. 
The music of the worship of Heaven was called Hsia in the 
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dynasty of Chow, Yung in the dynasty of Sung, Yia in the dy¬ 
nasty of Liang, etc., etc. Now that the nation is a republic 
(kung-ho), the music is called Ho .—From The Far Eastern 
Review. 


The Pescadores as a Mission Field 



HOPE MONCRIEl'F 

|HE Pescadores as a Mission Field form one of the sidings 
in the main line of missionary progress. This little 
group of some dozen inhabited islands constitutes a 
county in the Japanese colony of Formosa. The in¬ 
habitants are entirely Chinese from the Amoy region of the 
Fukhien province. 

Before referring to the mission work a few facts about the 
islands may be of interest. The climate is poor. Lying out 
in the midst of the ocean and exposed to the strength of gales 
and monsoons these barren wind-swept islands may be said to 
have scarcely a chance. All the wealth of tropical verdure 
and luxuriant growth to be found in Formosa are entirely 
absent here. Nor is there any delightful shade of bamboo 
grove and banyan tree to protect the inhabitants from the 
blazing heat of summer, for there is scarcely a tree on the 
islands. In this respect they form a striking contrast to the 
parent island close at hand. In the summer Formo.sa heat is 
tempered by the shade and the rain. And during the nights 
there is a land breeze blowing out towards the sea. The 
Pescadores have neither the shade by day nor the breeze at 
night. An Irishman when he saw Aden is reported to have 
said, “Well, if that’s Aden I don’t wonder our first parents 
rebelled! ” I think if I stayed on the Pescadores I would be 
inclined to rebel too. But the people of these islands do not 
rebel. They cling tenaciously to the barren soil as the home 
of their fathers and are very unwilling to leave. Many would 
not dare to offend the spirits of the ancestors by selling the old 
croft. Some years ago a tempting offer of laud was made by 
the Japanese authorities to any who would emigrate to the 
east coast of Formosa where there is plenty of spare room and 
new ground to be opened up, but this was not sufficient to 
induce a single family to leave. Of the population of 58,000, 
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8,000 young men have come over to the main island to earn 
a living. But even they do not abandon the old home. When¬ 
ever the fishing season comes round back they go for several 
months. 

Although as the crow flies only 50 miles separate these 
islands from Formosa, and a regular service of steamers 
touches at the capital town and lauds mails twice a week, and 
junks are plying up and down all the time, still the islands 
are in a sense remote. Their social customs and habits too 
differ in many respects. They live half in the sea and half on 
laud. Millet is the chief food of the people. The whole 
crop may be destroyed sometimes by a monsoon sweeping over 
the islands and carrying with it a fine salt water spray from 
the sea. The soil is barren, and sandy, and every vegetable 
patch has to be protected by a high coral wall or dyke. Even 
these walls cannot protect the vegetables from destruction in 
specially high winds. The houses have to be strongly built. 
Coral and lime are easily got and slates are imported from the 
mainland. So a strong and serviceable house can be built at 
a moderate cost. 

Fishing is of course the great industry. The islands 
themselves are just like so many great fishing boats right out 
in the midst of the ocean. There is nothing about fish and 
their haunts, tides and currents, winds and weather and boats, 
that the people of the Pescadores do not know. They have 
all manner of ways too of catching and trapping fish. There 
it is not a matter of sport. The struggle for life is far too 
keen for that. It is how they can get the most fish out of the 
sea, with the least expenditure of time and labour. Of course, 
there are all kinds of nets, and rodfishiug sometimes too, and 
enclosures are built out at sea 011 shallow coral reefs in which 
shoals of big fish are trapped. They go out too at night and 
flash torches, catching the fish when dazed with the light. 
Sometimes near the shore a large number of men form a 
ring like a lot of children, and gradually narrowing the circle 
and shouting as they go, drive the fish into a net. The fish 
are of every size and variety from sharks down to little shrimp¬ 
like creatures that they pick from the sand as they scoop it 
up and riddle it out. In the space of a couple of minutes one 
mail ran over the names of 37 different varieties of fish which 
they catch, and these were only a few, just what they could 
remember at the moment. 
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The fisherman’s life, however, with all its hardships and 
dangers makes a hard lot for the wife he leaves at home. The 
Pescadores woman is little better than a slave. Her life is a 
drive from morning to night. She ploughs and tills the croft. 
She rises early and goes to bed late at night. She has no time 
for rest in the heat of the day. Cooking, carrying water, the 
bearing and rearing of children, not to speak of their constant 
care night and day, all come within the range of her ceaseless 
round of duties. She is the property of her husband, who has 
married her to be the mother of his children, and do all the 
work of his house and croft. She does not even, it seems to 
me, attain to the position Mr. Campbell Moody* assigns to the 
average Chinese wife, viz., that of a confidential servant. Yet 
strange to say, in return for it all she has a certain amount of 
power, dear as the price may be that she has to pay. The 
men, as the Scotch proverb has it, are said to be “sair hodden 
doon.” lycft much to herself and to her own resources, the 
men being either away at work or at sea, the wife soon becomes 
the mistress of the home. And when the good man comes 
back, he finds that if he does not toe the line, the ruler of the 
home has wonderful powers of reprisal. For the time being 
he is more or less of a guest. But to revert to the hard lot of 
the Pescadores woman, when we landed at one of the islands 
we sent up to the Church to get someone to come down, and 
carry up our baggage. Women, of course, were sent. One 
man came, aud among the women was an old lady of seventy- 
two, a veritable bag of flesh and bones. Poor old soul! When 
she took the end of a burden, ray heart was sore. The man, 
who by the way was a Christian, walked on behind with a 
little bag weighing a few pouuds over his shoulders. “Can’t 
you take that end of that burden for the old lady,” I said. 
He did so at once, but neither he nor she, I think, would 
understand. Woman is not accustomed to be considered in 
that way. The same old woman came in to worship in the 
preacher’s house one evening. I handed her a seat. The 
company were surprised, and the condescension was considered 
so unique as to call forth a reference by the preacher to the fact 
that our Ford washed His disciples’ feet. On one of the 
islands when a girl is going to be married, the question is 
asked, “ Does he drive a bullock and cart ? ” To possess such, 
in value about 30 yen or ^3, is to be rich. If she is going to 


*“The Heathen Heart,” by Rev. Campbell N, Moody, Formosa, 
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be the wife of a man with a bullock and a cart, then she is 
considered a lucky lass. Her lot may not be quite so hard, 
because the bullock will do some of her work ! Women are 
often seen on the seashore at low tide gathering a kind of 
mossy seaweed, used for pigs’ food, but in bad seasons the 
people have even been known to use it themselves. 

Conjure up before your minds’ eye five different groups of 
living things (very much alive at least they all are to the 
Chinese) each of which is very numerous, and you will be able 
to catch glimpses of life on these islands. 

(1) Flies. I never saw such flies in my life. TJie people 
there have to shut their doors and darken the room, iu order 
to get peace to eat their food. Night is the only time that 
brings relief. The fly goes to rest when the sun goes down ; 
unlike the mosquito which is then only wakening up, because 
it loves the darkness rather than the light, although it is 
a question whether its deeds are any more evil than those of 
the fly. At nights the wire that suspends the lamp from the 
roof, is a perfect sight. It is black with myriads of flies. 
Nowhere else is chosen. They all crowd on to this single wire. 
Its scanty surface seems to make for them the best bed in the 
room. 

(2) Fish. Fish are the alpha and the omega of life. Fish 

for breakfast, fish for dinner, and fish for tea. The air is full of 
the odour of fish. They dream of fish during the night. They 
talk of fish during the day. How many fish did you catch to-day ? 
When are you going to fish ? Is your good man back from the 
fishing yet? What did you get for the fish you sold ? These are 
some of the questions one hears on every hand. What are these 
people doing down the street ? A little circle is gathered round 
some object of interest, over which they are eagerly bending aud 
every minute breaking out into loud and vigorous talk. They 
are only looking at a basket of fish. Their little world is 
circumscribed by fish. If they wish to know about the outside 
world, then they ask, “ What kind of fish have you got in your 
part of the world? ” “ What is the price of fish in your ances¬ 

tral home ? ” 

(3) Children. The islands are crowded with children. 
They run wild like little savages. The mothers are too busy 
to look after them, and the fathers are oftenest not at home. 
They wade and battle in the sea, tumble about in the boats and 
junks, gather seaweed to feed the pigs, sometimes help with 
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the work in the fields. The sun beats down on their little 
naked bodies and makes them as brown as nuts. They laugh 
and play and swear and fight ; but many a good and noble 
trait they have. They just grow up, without restraint, as 
nature fashions them day by day. We might sing of them in 
the words of Rudyard Kipling’s crooning song of the mother 
to her baby seals 

Taugh and go/Stroug 

And you can’t go wrong 

Child of the open sea. 

(4) Evil spirits. Great is the fear of spirits. Every one 
who dies leaves a ghost to wander about after he is gone. The 
ghosts must be appeased. The proverb says that the evil 
spirits never cross the sea, and indeed if a man is drowned, his 
spirit must quickly be brought back, or there is no saying 
what harm he may do in the great deep. He might lure 
many another down into the abyss. Very few, almost none, I 
would say of the Christians even^ entirely shake off the fear of 
evil spirits to the end of their days. That Jesus is stronger than 
the evil spirits is to them one of the consolations of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospel. 

(5) Idols. Of these the houses are full. The belief in 
the efficacy of idols in the Pescadores is very strong. Even a 
departed ancestor is sometimes “idolized,” and his image 
placed among the household gods. In Formosa one or two 
idols in the family shrine, or even a paper scroll hung on the 
wall, with paintings of several household duties, is sufficient ; 
but in the Pescadores as many as 10 or 20 idols may be found 
in one house. Every village too has its richly adorned temple, 
and although the people are so poor that in hard times many 
have only two meals a day, they are always ready to give to 
the sacred shrine. 

The South Formosa Presbyterian Church has chosen this 
as its home mission field. Last year its total givings for all 
purppses were 27,568 yen, that is more than 6 yen per mem¬ 
ber. Of this sum more than 400 yen goes to the support of 
two preachers in the home-mission field. For the last 20 
years the Chinese Church has borne this expense without any 
help from foreign sources. Donations have been given by 
foreigners towards the building of churches, but not towards 
the support of preacher.s. Yet notwithstanding all this labour 
and expense, the results have been very small indeed. The 
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Church there is like a small flickering candle, The seed, as 
a Chinaman said, has been sown in stony ground. The root 
of superstition is very deep. If Paul had come to these islands 
he would have said, ‘ ‘ I perceive that in all things ye are very 
superstitious.” The people cling to the old customs wdth even 
greater tenacity than they do either in Formosa or on the 
mainland. The migratory habits of the men, too, increase 
the difficulties of the work. It is a field that has given the 
Chinese Church many searchings of heart. Let us not suppose 
however that no good thing can come out of the Pescadores. 
There one meets with some of the best types of Christian men 
and women. Old Hien is as sincere a Christian as one could 
meet. A sorcerer, miserable at heart and sick in body, he 
decided to burn all his books and take away his life. Someone 
told him abvout the Gospel, and directed him to the Christian 
hospital in Formosa. He went across in a junk, and came 
back a new man with a new heart, and a new outlook on life. 
He could .say in the words of the hymn : — 

I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary and worn and sad ; 

I found in Him a resting-place 

And He has made me glad. 

Since then he has never ceased^to gather together a few Christians 
in his house every Sabbath day, and tell them something about 
the message of life. He is a loveable kindly simple-minded old 
man, much respected by all. I met another brave Christian 
woman, seeking amidst persecution aud poverty to serve the Lord 
Christ. ” What blessing,” I asked her, “have j^ou received 
from being a Christian?” “Well” she said, “for one thing 
the children sleep .sounder at nights, and this little boy here is 
much better in health.” We smile. But why? These were 
real blessings to her. She was trying to serve Jesus, aud she 
believed that He loved and cared for her. Hers was a simple 
faith. 

But although the Church is small and weak, there is 
plenty Evangelistic work to be done. Everywhere too the 
people are ready to hear. The islands have a traditional 
reputation for literary attainments, have produced many 
graduate.s, and the knowledge of character is more widely 
dififused than in Formosa. Many of the fishermen even are 
able to read. This makes a good soil for preaching and the 
selling of Gospel tracts. During a six weeks tour I visited 
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many of the islands, and preached the Gospel in most of 
the villages. Meetings were held in the capital town and all 
we needed to do was to paste np several bills to say a meeting 
would be held at night, send someone round the town with a 
gong, and the Church would be filled at night, and young men 
would sit for a couple of hours, while one after another 
preached. Sometimes we would go out during the day and 
at any time many were willing to leave their work and gather 
round the temple door to hear what the foreigner had to say. 
But the best hour of the day is just after the evening meal. 
The people are then at leisure in body and mind. For this 
purpose I always use a bright acetylene light. Dr. Gibson in 
his “ Mission Problems and Methods,” speaking of Evangelistic 
work, says, “ There is one hour of the day which is often best 
of all for evangelistic work. When the men have returned 
from the fields, eaten their supper, . . . they gather to enjoy 
the evening breeze, and talk over village affairs in the cool of 
the evening. At this time especially if it be a moonlight 
night, occurs the best opportunity of all for evangelistic 
preaching.” “Many a happy evening have I spent in talking 
under the moonlight in the cool evening air, with a friendly 
and attentive audience.” Like Dr. Gibson I too during the 
last 17 years in China and Formosa, have spent many a 
happy evening preaching the Gospel in villages. But, strange 
to say, I have rarely enjoyed preaching under the light of the 
moon. It always seemed to me, that in preaching to the 
heathen, it is essential to see the expression on the faces of 
the people. In moonlight one only sees dark outlines and 
expressionless forms. But with the acetylene lamp night is 
turned into day. A whole yard can be lit up. Speaker and 
audience can face one another. And the bright light too gives 
a cheerful air to the whole gathering. Lantern services were 
also held in some of the villages. Indirectly a lantern service 
will draw out all in a village to hear the Gospel; but attract 
tion is not the primary aim of the lantern, but illustration. 
For this purpose native slides of the prodigal sou, the parable 
of the rich fool. Dives and Lazarus, and an old Testament set 
of Naaman the leper were used. lu this way through the 
sense of sight some of the great conceptions of the Gospel 
message can be presented to a people who.se torpid conscience 
is so hard to shock into a sense of the reality of eternal things. 
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Newspapers as an Evangelistic Agency.* 

E. W. THWING. 

m HE newspaper is now playing an important part in the 
life and progress of China’s millions. It may also be 
used as a powerful Evangelistic Agency. To make 
this fact clear is the purpose of the present paper. 
Every missionary and every missionary organization should be 
glad to make use of all forces at hand to make the truth of the 
gospel known to the people of China. Here, in the Press of 
China, is a channel which has vast possibilities, but as yet it is 
almost unused by the large majority of Christian workers on 
the field. We are not referring to the religious Press, but 
to the common Daily Newspaper. 

It has been said that perhaps in the Government official 
“Peking Gazette’’, China has the oldest newspaper in the 
world. But it is only in recent years that the daily paper 
has become common among the people in all parts of China. 
It has been estimated that at the time of the Revolution, or 
shortly after, some 250--300 newspapers were published in 
China. The attempt at a second revolution, which led to the 
downfall of the “ People’s Party ’’ resulted in the closing up of 
many of these papers, some of which had only been started for 
political ends. There are now fewer papers printed, but there 
is a more steady and natural growth in Chinese Journalism. 

The question is often asked ; “How shall we reach the 
Chinese newspapers’’? The answer is twofold, by personal 
friendship, and by practical methods. Any one who will take 
the time to become acquainted with a newspaper man, will 
generally find him quite ready to co-operate, and often very 
desirous of securing new information and material, so that the 
friendship will result in mutual benefit. But there are some 
practical methods that must be followed, if the missionary is 
to make a lasting use of the Newspaper as an effective 
Evangelistic agency. 

CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 

To make good use of Chinese papers, we must know more 
about them, their interests, their methods, and their aims. 
Perhaps nowhere, better than in China, do naynes give a clearer 


*A paper read before the Peking Missionary Association, December, 1914, 
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hint as to the purpose of a newspaper. Just notice a few of 
them, that may show very clearly the point of contact which 
must be used to secure their support in the promulgation of 
Evangelistic truth. 

r. The papers want uews, items of interest, religious or 
otherwise, notices of meetings, held or to be held, reports and 
names of speakers. This is indicated by the most ordinary 
newspaper names. “ Pe Ching Jih Pao ”, “Peking Daily 
News”; “ Pe Ching Tientsin Shih Pao”, “Peking and 
Tientsin Times”; “Shih Wan Pao”, “News Reporter” 
etc., etc. 

2. Some papers seek to meet the wants of special classes, 
as students, merchants, and others, as for example the “Tientsin 
Shaiig Pao”, “Tientsin Commercial News”. 

3. Other papers, by tbeir names, show their desire for 
China’s independence, power and progress. “ Ta Tsu Yu Pao ”, 
“Great Liberty News”; “ Min Chiaiig Yih Pao ”, “Making 
the People Strong Daily News”; “Kuo Chuan Pao”, “The 
Nation’s Power”. 

4. Papers ofteu show that their aim is for China and the 
Chinese, by national and patriotic titles. ‘^Ta Kung Ho 
Yih Pao”, “Great Republican Times”; “Hwang Chung 
Yih Pao”, “The Yellow Race Bell Daily News”; “Kuo 
Min Hsin Pao ”, “ The People’s Newspaper ” ; “ Kuo Miu Kung 
Pao”, “The People’s Public Opinion”; “ Ai Kuo Pao”, 
“ Patriotic News” ; “Hsiu Min Pao”, “New China News”. 

5 . Some papers indicate their local, provincial or special 

character. “ Pe Fang Jih Pao ”, “ Northern News ” ; “ Hau 

Kou Chung Hsi Pao”, “Hankow Chinese and Western 
News”; “Ho Sheng Jih Pao”, “The Voice from the 
River” etc., etc. 

6. A number of papers show their desire to stir up the 
Chinese people by such names as, “ Hsing Hua Pao”, 
“Awaken China”; “Ching Shih Pao”, “The News for 
Arousing the World” ; “Hsiao Chung Jih Pao”, “The 
Morning Bell Newspaper”. 

7. Another class of names proclaim that the papers have 
high ideals and desire to aid the people to virtue, duty, aud a 
large knowledge. “Tien Chib Pao”, “Heavenly Duties 
News”; “Jih Chih Pao”, “Daily Knowledge”; “Ping 
Pao^’, “Impartial News”; “Tien Min Pao”, The 
“Newspaper of the Heavenly People”; “Min Teh Pao”, 
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“People’s Virtue”; “Yen vShoh Pao”, “The Lecturer”; 
“Chin Yen Chung Pao”, “Opium Prohibition Bell”; 
“TaKung Pao”, “Impartial News”. These are but a few 
of the many names, found in China, and have been taken from 
the papers coming to our own Reading Room. They give us 
however a good introduction to what Chinese newspapers stand 
for. All of these papers and many others have been repeatedly 
used in making known the love of God and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


MISSION NEWS IN THE DAILY PRESS. 

Are the Chinese papers interested in our Mission work ? 
When we do things, have meetings, and addresses, at the time 
they are interested in these things as news. If we can show 
that our message makes better men, more power and wealth 
for China, they have another interest. If we show that to love 
and honor God makes better citizens, more patriotism, and a 
stronger China, the Chinese newspaper will gladly print the 
message. Local events are always of interest to the local 
paper, world facts and world principles, of which we can find 
a large supply in the Bible, can reach the people through the 
daily press. Furthermore the Chinese recognize God and His 
Laws, and many a Gospel sermon with Scripture texts can now 
be published in the morning newspaper in China. Reports of 
Bible classes, methods of Bible study can all find a place on 
the news sheet and thus bring a real evangelistic force upon 
hundreds of thousands. The Chinese are interested in these 
things, and if we find the common point of contact, and put 
our material in shape for the newspaper, we may find an ever 
widening circle of hearers. These are facts, for the plan has 
been tried and has proved successful. This last summer, as a 
test, a series of four articles was prepared on “Sheng Ching 
Chih Nan”, or “Directions for Bible Study”, and these were 
sent out to newspapers all over China. They were printed 
repeatedly on the pages of the daily papers. Sermons have 
been printed in the same way. 

MR. eddy’s evangelistic CAMPAIGN. 

This newspaper work was used with marked success in 
connection with Mr. Eddy’s nation wide .services for students. 

Four “prepare the way” articles, on Friendship, Patrio¬ 
tism, and Student work, were sent out to all the principal 
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centers of Chiua^ and widely printed in the Chinese papers. 
Hundreds of thousands and perhaps millions thus became 
acquainted with Mr. Eddy’s name and read his friendly 
message. Notices of his meeting places, and a brief history 
of his and Dr. Mott’s previous work were sent out in the same 
way. Then followed his four principal addresses, sent out to 
the papers one after the other, as he gave them. Mrs. Eddy’s 
bright message made an attractive lecture and was also widely 
printed. Some six or more “follow up articles”, on Bible 
study and the Christian message, were printed in the same 
manner in the newspapers of China. The thousands that 
gathered at his meetings were a very small part of the great 
audience who listened to his earnest message. Who can tell 
how often the Gospel seed mav have reached some heart to 
take root, grow up, and bear fruit, unknowm to the sower? 
May we not effectively preach to llie Cliiuese to-day, as never 
before, through the pages of the daily newspaper? 

We may not be very sure of figures, but a general estimate 
may be given. Suppose the articles reach about 100 daily 
papers. The largest circulation that I know' of is 10,000, 
but the average might not be over one thousand, that would 
mean one hundred thousand papers for one day. It is estimated 
that for every paper printed there are at least ten readers. That 
would be one million each day. For the 16 articles .sent 
out, on 16 different days, there would be 16 million readers, 
if all the papers printed the addresses. But if only 10;^ of 
the papers printed the articles, which is a very low estimate, 
there would still be 1,600,000 readers wdio received Mr. Eddy’s 
Evangelistic message. Certainly we can bear witness to 
God’s truth in this way before the Chinese people if we will 
take a little pains and care. 

MISSIONARY I.^:CTURES. 

Another example w'ill sliow' what is being done, and what 
might yet be done in reaching the Chinese. The American 
Board Mission iu Peking for the past ten years have, like 
many other missions, conducted a w'eekly lecture service during 
some six months of the year. Lectures are prepared by various 
speakers, with much care, and reach thus every week an 
audience of perhaps two to three hniidred. After the lecture 
has been given, that may be the end as far as it goes. How 
many meu have been readied in the year ? Some cold and 
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stormy nights the number has been few. But making a liberal 
estimate, twenty-five lectures with an attendance of 300 each 
night, would give some 7,500 for the year, or 75,000 for 
ten vears. Now if these instructive and interesting lectures 
were prepared and put in print, and sent out to 100 daily 
papers as a news report of a meeting held in Peking, they 
would be widely printed. Rain or shine the wide reading 
audience would be the same. And if only 10% of the papers 
printed the lectures, which is a small estimate, there would 
be, as we have already estimated in Mr. Eddy’s meetings, 
some 2,500,000 readers of the lectures in one year. For the 
ten years these carefully prepared addressses could thus reach 
twenty-five million Chinese, in place of the seventy-five 
thousand as at present. Is not this plan worth trying, not 
only by one mission in Peking, but by all missions all over 
China? Another advantage, the year’s course of lectures, 
having once been printed, could easily be put in book form 
and so become available for more extended use. It would 
not be wise, of course, under all circumstances to try to reach 
all the papers with every address given, but the plan could be 
used at least to reach the local papers with reports of missionary 
lectures. If rightly used the newspapers open up a new 
opportunity to bring a message from God to the people of this 
nation. 

SIX month’s work. 

This plan now proposed is not an untried one, it has proved 
eminently workable, as has been shown in the case of Mr. 
Biddy’s addresses. 

During the ordinary working of our Press Bureau, about 
foirr articles are sent out each week. This is about 100 
for the past six months. All kinds of subjects have been 
treated, but the main object is Evangelistic, to lead the Chinese 
to think of God’s truth and a better life. 

We must remember, however, that what the papers want, 
first and all the time, is news. They will print the story of 
of a prize fight, or of a revival meeting, if the events have 
taken place in China. 

They will publish a Coufucian address, or a Christian 
sermon, if they have been recently delivered at some definite 
place, and are sent to them in newspaper form, not too 
long, for publication. These events are the news of the 
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clay. The reading of these things help to form the public 
opinion of the nation, and of the world. The daily press 
can lead to militarism and war, or to public reform and higher 
ideals of life. Is it not a duty of Christians, in China and iu 
other lands to seek to provide g-ood material for the papers, 
that are read so constantly every day, and so make them a 
power for good ? With care and preparation, the good news 
can be made interesting and attractive as well as the evil or 
sensational stories. 

Ill these TOO articles sent out during the past six months, 
addresses given, sermons delivered, reports of meetings have 
formed a part but less than half of the whole. The rest 
have been general articles on Social Reform, Anti-Cigarette 
Movements, Temperance, Religious Questions, Prayer, Peace, 
War, World Views, China’s Future, etc. Because much of this 
was uot news, greater care was required to make it acceptable 
to the native press. 

NOTICE SEVERAL EXAMPLES. 

1. Articles on Prayer. The news value was a special 
Prayer Day appointed by the President of the United States 
for October 4th. The interest to China was a letter sent to 
to President Yuan Shi Kai, and his reply. The point of 
contact was selections from the Chinese classics, showing the 
importance given to prayer among the ancient Kings of China’s 
Golden Age, and a comparison with Christian prayer. A 
further news opportunity was given by the setting of a special 
Prayer Day, by President Yuan’s representative iu connection 
with a Christian Committee, for October i8th. The telegrams 
sent out by the Government, and the reports of the special 
meeting for prayer held all over China, the addresses given 
were printed as news^ on the news pages of the daily papers, 
and so gave many tens of thousands in China a new idea of the 
realityof true prayer. May not this be a force in the uplift 
of theiiatiou ? It all came from the use, in a practical way, 
of a short news telegram from Washington. 

2. The IVar on Opium. This is ever a question that 
fiuds large place in the Chinese Press. Rightly used it is a 
real Evangelistic Agency. It has shown to many Chinese the 
difference between the true and the false in Western Christianity, 
The articles for and against the continued Opium trade iu 
Shanghai, as published iu local Shanghai papers, have been 
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translated into Chinese, and they show the missionary as the 
true friend of China, in contrast with the foreign Opium traders 
and their supporters. I^etters and reports from the British 
Anti-Opium Societies have also been published, showing 
the efforts of Christian people in England. This and other 
reforms show to the Chinese real and practical Christianity. 

3 . Religions Meetings. In the above mentioned 100 
articles, reports of religious meetings and conferences have 
furnished the basis of news articles. The Christian message 
from Europe and America is thus brought to thousands of 
Chinese readers, and a wider outlook, as to the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, is brought more into view. 

4 . Special Subjects. The Chinese are deeply interested 

in “Wang Kuo,” or countries that have lost their national 
character, such as Korea, Poland, Judea. Several articles 
on “Prophecy and the Jews,” “The Past and Future of the 
Jews,” and like subjects have been well received by the news¬ 
papers, and widely published. It may be the fear of China’s 
danger that makes them interested in the history and down¬ 
fall of these other nations. At all events, in telling them 
of this history we can point to God as the only source of 
strength and protection for the individual and the nation. And 
we can use the rule from their own books, that they know 
so well: “ Shun Tien Shih T’sun, Nieh Tien Shih Wang,” 

or “To follow God is preservation, to go contrary to Him 
brings destruction.” Meeting a student some time ago on the 
tramcar in Tientsin, he said: “those articles on the Jews that 
1 read in the paper were of much interest to the Chinese.” 
The description of the remarkable rise of the Jews, now 
thirteen million in the world, the Zionist movement, and the 
return of many to Palestine has attracted the attention of the 
Chinese. In “ The Wonders of Prophecy,” an article printed 
this year, the statements of the ancient prophets regarding the 
work of Christ, His ministry and crucifiction, led to the 
conversion of a Confncian scholar, one of the best literary 
writers in Peking. 

He had never cared to read the Bible, but these statements 
awakened his interest. He said: “ Men could not have told 
these things so long before unless God had showed them.” 
He began reading about Christ, and two days afterwards came 
and said : “I believe, I have light, although I do not know 
very much yet, but I will learn. I love the Bible now. That 
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newspaper article led me to Christ.” He has since wonder¬ 
fully progressed in a spiritual understanding of God’s Word, 
and was baptised the first Sunday in November. 

Another article was called “The Three Kingdoms,” the 
name of a very popular Chinese novel. With a mention of 
that story, as a point of contact, the article went on to tell of 
the Kingdoms of this world now at war ; then of the great 
universal Kingdom of God which He rules in Heaven and 
throughout the universe; and then of the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth which is now preparing, and which will bring an end 
of war, a universal peace, and a rule of righteousness among 
men. Coufucius looked forward to this time when the “Great 
Doctrine” would extend all over the world. These and many 
other special subjects can be made to appeal to the Chinese 
and make them think. The report of that “ Thauks-giving 
Day” service held last inonth at the Union Church, was 
worked up with a statement of national causes for thanks¬ 
giving, and the Christian habit of giving thanks at meals, and 
made an acceptable news article, 

5. The War, In the hundred articles now under con¬ 
sideration the European War has furnished much material for 
newspaper writing, from the Christian stand point. The ques¬ 
tion of International Federation, which many believe must 
follow this war, is of great interest to China’s readers. Here 
we have an open door to striking illustrations of sin and punish¬ 
ment which must lead men to take heed to God’s Law. In 
face of this world trouble we can lead men to think of the 
world Saviour. 

6. Morality and Virtue. Articles on these subjects can 
always find a place if worked up with care. The Chinese 
certainly have some high ideals, although, like other people, 
they do not always live up to them in real practice. A recent 
lecture was given at the Y. M. C. A. on “Religion as the 
Source of Social aud National Reform.” Its aim was to show 
that Reform and Progress must come from a changed heart, aud 
that Jesus Christ w'as able to change the heart aud save the 
individual and the nation. The article sent out as a news 
report was published widely. Other articles on Social Purity, 
Temperance, Anti-gambling have been published and may do 
their little part in forming public opinion. 

7. Miscellaneous. This class may include articles giving 
notices of Famine Relief, the Chinese Year Book, the Red 
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Cross, and Reform work. In all these the aim has been to 
show the power of the Christian Motive. Advertising the 
Christian message may be also mentioned. A friend gave $30.00 
to put a Bible verse in the Press of Peking. This provided for 
a place in one of the principal daily papers for some eight 
months. Two verses have been used, John 3:16, and Rom. 
5:8, telling of God’s love to men, followed by an invitation to 
read the Bible and know more about the wonderful love of the 
Father of Men. This Gospel message is now' being daily 
printed in the “Kuo Chuan Pao,” “The Nation’s Power,’’ 
Peking. While the people are thinking of the power of the 
Government, the Army and the Navy, may not this daily word 
lead some thoughtful reader to know more of the power of 
love ? The above will give some idea of the character of the 
100 articles sent out during the past six months. A special 
study has been made of this newspaper work, a firm conviction 
is held that it may be more widely used by missionaries all 
over China. It requires considerable w'ork and specially 
trained Chinese helpers, but the results will pay. Missions 
might co-operate in securing such a service. It can be made 
a real Evangelistic Agency, a preaching of the Gospel to the 
eye as truly as preaching to the ear, and the number reached 
are far greater than those w'ho can be reached by the ear. 
This pile of papers here, which may be marked exhibit 
and which were taken from one reading room, during one 
month, all contain the articles sent out. It gives some idea 
of how widely the printed message is published. But if only 
10% of the 100 articles sent out is used, that W'ould mean ten 
million readers in six months, 

THE METHOD AND ITS WORKING. 

Newspaper work is a special kind of work. It requires a 
newspaper style and proper selection of material to become 
successful. Many good lectures or addresses, full of truths 
and value, might be spoiled for the Chinese newspaper, and go 
in to the waste paper basket, because too long, or written in 
a stiflf and uninteresting style. With good material you must 
have a good Chinese writer to put it in proper shape for the 
newspaper. This is most important. There is no use writing 
if they will not print. 

The title of the address or article is also of great import¬ 
ance. It must be clear, breezy, and attractive. It is the first 
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point of contact whicli will lead to the use of the contribution. 
There must be something iu the article that will directly in¬ 
terest the Chinese, news, or something about China, or a ques¬ 
tion of the day. With this to secure attention the truth and 
the gospel message can follow. Patriotism is a good coating 
tor gospel medicine. A Christian sermon may often be better 
introduced to China by a telegram than by a text. Much is 
opposite iu this land, so the Bible verse may often do better at 
the end. If you cannot get a man to listen, there is no use 
talking, however good your message. You must wake up a 
mau before you cau warn him. 

Perhaps more important than the title, than interesting 
news, than thoughts of patriotism, than style, is the necessity 
that the article shall be friendly and sympathetic towards the 
Chinese people. Convince them that you write as a friend 
and they will hear what you have to say. The Chinese to-day 
realize their difficulties, and that they need friends and they 
welcome those who will help them in a friendly spirit with 
new ideas and methods for the welfare of the nation. Gain 
their trust and you can give them many a gospel message in 
the daily news sheet. The six years Anti-Opium Campaign 
has been, by the providence of God, a preparation for the 
Reform Bureau’s present work of preaching the truth of God 
in the newspapers. It has been one way of winning a place iu 
their hearts and securing their attention. 

A few words may be of interest as to the working and cost 
of a Press Bureau, which may issue some four newspaper 
articles each week and also smaller news and notices. First a 
Chinese Editor, an able, wide aw'ake, trained newspaper writer. 
He must have a good style. He need know no English as the 
missionary will dictate or translate the articles to be taken 
down iu Chinese by the Editor. It is not easy to secure such 
a mau, as he needs special training. The Reform Bureau 
pays $45.00 per mouth for his services. Next a Chinese 
writer with a clear good hand. He takes the article prepared 
by the Editor and copies it with a chemical brush to make the 
stencil ready for printing. Such a man may be secured at 
$15.00 per month. The printer and mailing clerk receives 
$8.00. Paper, ink, envelopes and postage will cost about 
$22.00 each month. This makes a total of about $90.00, as 
the expense of Chinese help in such a news Bureau. Of course 
there must be the missionary to superintend and translate. 
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Articles should be from 1,000 to 1,500 characters ; if louger 
are not so often used. 

This newspaper work may be made a very important part 
of the Evangelistic effort in China. 

As has been said the result may also be made permanent 
by printing a series of well prepared articles in book form. 

Exhibit B. here shows three volumes, each containing 
about teu lectures, that have first been printed in the Daily 
Press, and are now put in this little book form. 

Ill conclusion an additional list of some of the subjects 
treated may be of interest :— 

X. “ How to Save China’s Wealth.” 

2. “ Five Devils.” 

3. “ Anti-Foot Binding.” 

4. “ Hints on Bible Study. ’' 

5. “Young Men and Personal Purity.” 

6. “War—the World Madness.” 

7. “ How to make Cliina Strong ? ” 

8. “ How a Foreigner became Con^'erted.’’ 

9. “ The Sea of Intemperance.” 

10. “ How to become a Christian,” 

11. “ Why believe in Christ? ” 

12. “World Federation and the Future of China.” 

13. “ God and the War.” 

14. “ How to secure World Peace.” 

15. “ Greetings to China from a Peace Society.” 

16. “ The Bible and the Worship of Heaven.” 

17. “Opium Shops, Shanghai's Disgrace," 


3n flDcmoriam.— The Rev. Paul D. Bergen, D.D. 

N August I2tli, there came to Weihsien, Shantung, one of 
I I those fateful telegraphic messages with which we are all 
\J too familiar. It was a single word that signified: 

Rev. P. D. Bergen died three days ago.” That marked 
the end of a two year.s^ struggle, in the homeland, with 
mortal disease, pernicious anemia. And so, at the very zenith 
of his powers, another one has been taken from the very front 
rank of our little missionary army. 

Paul Bergen was born in i860 in Bellefontaine, Ohio. He 
was the son of a Presbyterian minister settled over a country 
charge at the village of Birmingham near Fairfield. His 
father died when he was but a youth leaving a widow and 
several boys. Paul for a time attended Park College near 
Kansas City, Mo. and then entered Parsons College at Fairfield, 
near his home. He graduated at Lake Forest University aud 
took his Theological course at McCormick Theological Semin¬ 
ary, Chicago, and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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It was at Lake Forest that he became acquainted with 
Miss Mary McKinny, a fellow-student, who became his wife 
before he left for China. His fitting complement in disposition 
and his peer in wit and culture, she has walked bravely and 
helpfully with him even to the earthly parting of the ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bergen came to China in 1883 proceeded 
to Tsiuaufu via Tientsin atid the Grand Canal, under the 
escort of the Rev. John Murray. At that time there were, 
excepting a Roman Catholic priest or two, no foreigners 
residing in that liostile city besides the two or three families 
of the American Presbyterian Mission. They were living in 
rented Chinese quarters in the midst of the city. Their houses 
were old and damp, witli contracted, paved courts, but were 
partly fitted with board floors and glass windows. The young 
missionaries plunged with avidity into the study of the 
language. A “Language School ’’ had not been dreamed of! 
Mr. Bergen kept at it early and late, with characteristic 
eagerness and perseverance, and soon became one of the best 
equipped in Chinese of all our missionaries. The writer came 
to Tsinaufu in 1885 from which time dates a sympathetic and 
helpful intimacy with our departed friend. Aii abiding me¬ 
mory is that of Mr, Bergen clad in his Chinese sheepskin 
garment, seated with his teacher in a little brick-floored 
Chinese room, his fingers numb with cold and the ink frozen 
on his ink-stone, but happy in the feeling that he was “ living 
as the Chine.se live.” Not that this austerity was in the least 
necessary but it was only one manifestation of the spirit which 
always impelled him to identify himself, so far as possible, 
with the Chinese people. 

Indeed, in those days the air was full of this idea aud 
I venture to think that it was more nearly realized in 
those days than it has ever been since. In common with the 
majority of the missionaries in Shantung at that time, Mr. 
Bergen adopted the Chinese garb and wore it until he went to 
Chefoo. He early took over a section of the evangelistic 
field about Tsiuaufu aud was a faithful and enthusiastic 
itinerator as well as an exceptionally successful street-chapel 
preacher. 

In all such labors his zest for work, his keen sense of 
humor and his unconquerable optimism stood him in good 
stead but underneath it all was a profound devotion to the 
Master. One winter evening when we were trudging along over 
the desolated plain north of the Yellow River, iu the teeth of a 
bitter, dust-laden “ Northeaster,” my companion said : 
“Well, C,, this is not pleasant and I sometimes wonder if it 
is worth wliile, but the founding of the Christian Church in 
China is like building a great edifice on swampy ground. A 
lot of piles have to be driven down into the mud and disappear 
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from view before the foundation can be laid and you and I 
have just got to make up our minds to be piles and let the 
Master-Builder drive us deep down into the mud. There is 
no other way.” 

In 1894 Dr. and Mrs. Bergen were, on account of Mrs. 
Bergen’s health, transferred to Chefoo where Mr. Bergen still 
did evangelistic work in Dr. Corbett’s field. A few months 
after the Germans seized Tsingtau in the autumn of 1897, 
decided by the Mission that a foreign missionary should be located 
in Tsingtau and Dr. Bergen, beiug already familiar with that 
portion of the field adjacent to Tsingtau by reason of his 
connection with Chefoo station was, in 1898, transferred 
thither. 

He used to say, with characteristic whimsicality, that he 
spent a large part of his time in that period in “getting his 
parishioners out of jail.” For the Christians no less than the 
other Chinese were constantly doing things which seemed 
most innocent in their eyes but which were “ verbolen” 
by the German powers that were. Dr. Bergen at once set 
about brushing up his German and ultimately gained a working 
command of the language. His irenic spirit, good judgment 
and broad sympathies rendered him singularly fitted for the 
existing situation. In 1900 at the time of the Boxer uprising 
he was one of the rescuing party who came into the interior 
to assist several parties of foreigners to reach the coast, an 
expedition that was not unattended by danger. 

In 1902 Dr. Bergen was transferred to Tengchow to become 
President of the Tengchow College. In 1903 the Presbyterian 
Mis^on voted that the College should be'moved toWeihsien and, 
in close succession, followed the negotiations with the English 
Baptist Mission looking toward a union in higher education. 
Thus was launched the Shantung Christian University whose 
Arts College was temporarily located at Weihsieu, its Theologi¬ 
cal College at Tsingchowfu and its Medical College at Tsiuanfu. 
A little later the Anglican Mission joined the Union so far 
as the Arts College is concerned. Dr. Bergen naturally became 
the head of the Union Arts College. This was one of the first 
attempts on the Mission fields of China to effect such a union 
and it was freely predicted that it would fail. That it did 
not fail but proved to be a gratifying success, is not due to any 
one man but there can be no doubt that the personality of the 
first president of its Arts College was a prime factor in tiding 
the Union over those critical formative days. His catholicity 
and tolerance, his good nature aud patience, his courtesy and 
perseverance marked him as the man for the hour. For it 
was personal qualities such as these rather than special educa¬ 
tional training or even exceptional administrative ability that 
were chiefly requisite. 
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As has been before intimated, Dr. Bergen was a clear and 
correct speaker of Chinese. He was, moreover, deeply versed 
in Chinese literature. He made a special study ot the more 
neglected Chinese philosophers and delighted to discourse to a 
suitable audience on the sayings of Mei Tzh and Chwang Tzu. 
His monograph on the Sages of China, included in the work on 
Shantung published by Mr. R, C. Forsyth, is one fruit of these 
studies. It is now printed in separate form and should be read by 
all who wish to get into living touch with those mighty 
characters of old. He prepared voluminous notes in this field as 
well as preparing notes on the Classics from a Christian stand¬ 
point but he became so overwhelmed with the multifarious 
duties of the presidency of the College that he never found time 
to put them in shape for publication. 

He made telling use of this Chinese lore in teaching his 
classes in Comparative Religion and Apologetics. Even after 
he was invalided home in 1913, he delivered a series of lectures 
on Chinese topics at the School of Missions, New Haven. 

Dr. Bergen was well read in English literature. He had 
the rare faculty of rapid reading combined with the ability 
to reproduce a succinct and interesting out-liiie of a whole 
book. He, himself, commanded a charming English style. 
He even made the commonplace intra-compound “chit” into 
a breezy bit of literature ! His letters were of the sort that one 
does not like to destroy. 

He was a lover of nature and especially of animals. He 
read a great deal along the lines of Biology and Zoology and 
made himself an authority in ornithology. The interesting 
museum of the birds and animals of Shantung which he 
presented to the Arts College bears witness to this side of his 
activities, He loved adventure. He used to say that it was 
one of his secret griefs that the Board did not send him to 
Africa. 

On one of his excursions (to Hainan ) in the interests of 
his bird collection he contracted fever and nearly lost his life. 

On one of his furloughs he took a post-graduate course 
in Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, in vSociology and 
History. 

His independent mind, scientific spirit and micomprouiis- 
ing intellectual honesty led him to question certain of his 
traditional religious beliets and he trankly occupied a position 
well out toward the left, Theologically speaking, but he 
deprecated unnecessary breaking with the past and his innate 
common sense as well as his deep feeling of religious reverence 
made him chary of obtruding his vdews on others who did not 
sympathize with them. He was very friendly but was socially 
at his best in a small and sympathetic company. He was an 
exceptionally good “reconteur.” His friends delighted to 
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get him started upon one of his amusing tales. His original wit 
and kindly humor played over everything he said. 

His optimism may be said to have become a proverb 
among his missionary associates. Indeed, at times it was 
little short of exasperating ! In spite of his gentleness he was 
exceedingly tenacious of his ideas and temperately, persuasively 
but doggedly, argued for them to the bitter end, a trait which 
occasionally put him in the wrong. Once, after a tremendous 
debate on the floor of the University Council in which he 
was belabored from all sides and finally voted down by an 
overwhelming majority, he said cheerily, a day or two later, 
when asked how he felt about it: “Well, ray upper works 
have been smashed and my hull somewhat battered but the 
engines are still running and I of making port^ 

after all / ’’ 

He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. Even his 
most intimate friends were conscious that there was a point 
beyond which they were not expected to go. This charac¬ 
teristic as well as his studious temper, at times may have 
interposed a certain barrier between him and the Chinese. 
Not tint he did not spend hours in conversing with his Chinese 
friends, especially in his earlier years in China. He was 
quite as ready as any one else to listen to the familiar tales of 
woe. But he set his face like flint against the temptation to 
discuss with his Chinese friends things that had better be left 
undiscussed and, particularly, the doings and character of his 
fellow missionaries. 

He was accustomed to say that, in his judgment, half the 
heart-burnings and misunderstandings on the mission field 
come from this vicious and low minded practice. His eighteen 
years’ experience in evangelistic work had put him closely into 
sympathy with ordinary Chine.se life and his unfailing kindness 
and courtesy won the Chinese heart. 

I feel that this is a very inadequate sketch of a remarkable 
character. It may be somewhat colored by the unconscious 
prejudice of friendship. Paul Bergen was not a perfect man 
any more than the rest of us. He had, as has been hinted, the 
defects easily attending his very virtues. 

But his was a knightly soul. Pure of heart and speech, 
generous to friend and foe, magnanimous in the fullest sense 
of the word, rarely gifted in intellect and with a mind open 
for new truth, seeing visions of things as they will be be¬ 
hind the disappointing things that are, fired by love to God 
and man and, withal, a humble follower of the Master, he 
made the communities in which he lived the better for his 
presence. 

His life has been a blessing to very many of us, Chine.se 
and foreign alike. 
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At bis temporary borne in tbe country near New Haven, 
Connecticut, be bravely faced bis end, optimistic to tbe last. A 
month before be died be wrote, using his son Paul C. (the 
only child of Dr and Mrs. Bergen) as bis amanuensis: “Ob, 
well ! dear old friend, we must not blanch with terror when 
we find ourselves possibly face to face with tbe conclusion of 
things terrestrial . . . We belong to those who are rooted 
and grounded in faith.” 

“ He that believetb on Me, though be die yet shall he 
live.” 


WijmsiEN September 3,1915. 


W. P. C. 


Our Book Table 

Chalmers, the Peace Scout, By Mabel Link. London Missionary Society. 

Six pence, 

A small booklet, of seven chapters, giving in outline the chief 
features of the life of James Chalmers, the martyr of New Guinea, 
to be used by Leaders and teachers of Juniors. Simple, vivid, and 
stirring. The life of this Greatheart was as full of adventure and 
noble deeds as that of any missionary since Paul, and this small 
book is well executed in a way to stir the imagination and grip the 
hearts of children from 8 to 12 years of age. 


Yarns on Heroes oe India. By J. C. Wood. London Missionary Society. 

Six pence. 

This is the third of a scries of text-books prepared for those 
who work among boys aged twelve to sixteen. The author is well 
known as a writer of interesting narratives of many fields. There 
arc ten yarns, all based on fact, with local colouring, dealing with 
some events of surpassing interest in the lives of missionaries and 
Indian converts. Any who may be in need of illustrations in their 
talks for boys and girls in our Mission Schools—and who is there 
that does not often long for such—will find much useful material 
in these series. 

Seer. 


The Meaning oe Prayer by Harry Emerson Fosdick. With introduction by 
John R. Mott. Association Press. 

Occasionally one finds a book which puts one’s best thoughts 
better than one has been able to express them and goes deeper into 
tbe subject than one has yet been. This is the case with Fosdick’s 
The Meaning of Prayer and dealing as it does with the most 
important form of Christian activity, it makes this book one of 
those which every Christian worker should “read, mark, inwardly 
digest” and follow. The book resembles those of Prof. Bowne 
which someone has said “ give the reader a sense of security that 
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certain important questions are settled ” But the book is not like 
those of Voltaire to which a discriminating critic objected on the 
ground that notliing could possibly be quite so clear as Voltaire 
makes it. 

Most of us have read Andrew Murray’s With Christ in the 
School of Prayer, and have wished to go on not only in the practice 
but in the study of the subject. Fosdick’s book is like a post 
graduate eourse which draws one into the laboratory of further 
experience. 

W. B. P. 


The Worcd War and Aeter. By^Adbert R. Knight. Morgan and Scott, 
Ltd. 2j~ net. 

This is a book that is evidently intended to stir to action, 
though one is left somewhat in doubt as to whether the action 
should be along political or religious lines. The author has start¬ 
ling convictions and has stated them in strong words which often 
bite with a tremendous snap. The headings of the chapters will 
indicate something of the intensity of his thought: (i) “The 
Menace from Without”; (2) “The Menace from Within”; (3) 
“Home Truths that must be Faced”; (4) “After”; (5) “A Light 
that has not Failed ”. 

In the main the book is a vituperative attack on Rationalism; 
and German Rationalism in particular. It seems to us a somewhat 
unnecessarily pessimistic summing up of present conditions along 
the lines of the most conservative Theology. It is evident that the 
author has read widely; it is also evident that he has selected most 
carefully; and while there is much of truth in what is said, yet we 
feel that its force will be much lessened by what seems an unneces¬ 
sary number of vituperative phrases. For instance, on pages 24 
and 25 we find the following: “Vitriolic hatred”; “barbarian 
“ ripe for any evil ”; “ Plutonic terrorism from which even a 
Papuan savage would shrink aghast”; “degeneracy”; “despicable 
service ”; “ arch—infamy ”. 

Such strong words do not fit in with the spirit of Christianity, 
from the viewpoint of which the book is supposed to be wu'itten. 
While it is a book written in war times and dealing with the war, 
yet w^e believe that it could have been made much less acid in tone. 
Near the end of the book the author says, “ Is there nothing then 
that is certain, nothing stable? Oh, yes, one thing; in spite of all, 
the Word of God goes forward.” We wish that in these times of 
doubt the author had developed this theme a little more. We are 
convinced that wdiile things are bad they are not as hopelessly bad 
as a reading of the first part of this book would seem to imply. 

R. 


Unity and Missions. Can A Divided Church Save The World? By 
Arthur Judson Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., Neiv York, Chicago, 
Toronto, igis, pp. 3i0- 

In 18 progressive chapters, with wide knowledge of conditions 
as they exist in many lands, as well as with an adequate acquaint¬ 
ance with his subject from the historical standpoint. Dr. Arthur J. 
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Brown (Foreign Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
New York) has composed a volume of exceptional value and 
exactly fitted to the needs of the time of publication. 

The theme is aptly epitomized in the title. The first eight of 
the chapters di.scuss: The Breaking of Primitive Unity; The 
Present Unfortunate Situation; Conditions in Other Lands; Are 
Denominational Teachings Now Distinctive? (answered in the 
negative); Some Misleading Assumptions; Current Objections 
to Organic Union; and The Dogmatism of Partial Knowledge. 
Each of these is comprehensively treated. They are followed by a 
chapter of even larger scope on The Accepted Essentials of Chris¬ 
tianity, a careful synthesis of the fundamentals of Christianity. A 
chapter on The Anglican Proposals for Unity is at this juncture of 
especial interest. Several chapters are devoted to a description in 
outline of movements toward union already made, or making. (The 
article in the July Recorder on Christian Union in Canada is a 
striking amplification of Dr. Brown’s thesis). 

The closing chapters are entitled: Practical Methods of Pro¬ 
moting Unity; Can Organic Union Be Dong Delayed ? The Church 
of The Living God; with a final summary of the situation: The 
Coming Consummation. 

There has never been a time when a book like this w'as more 
needed, nor when it could have met with a more cordial reception. 
It is a seed cast into fruitful soil. The volume should have a wide 
circulation, as a means toward extending the knowledge of what is 
in reality a highly complicated subject, and leading its readers to 
pray intelligently and unceasingly for the realization of the ideals 
of the Church as expressed in the words of its Master. 

A. H. S. 


sS ^ "Wh.vt Shau a Young Man Read? ” By H. L. Zia. Associat¬ 

ed Press of China, Price /j cents. 

It speaks well for the output of the various Literature and 
Tract Societies of China, together with the Commercial Press, that 
there should be a demand for a Book Lover's Enchiridion in the 
Chinese language; the latter half of it being a classified list of 
desirable books, with the compiler’s remarks on each. 

To a Western eye, this booklet of 86 pages is an interesting 
production, alike for its excellencies and its limitations. It gives 
one to see in what light our Western output is regarded by an 
intelligent reader of modern China. 

_ Half the work is occupied by a fine collection of quotations in 
praise of good books, from writers who ought to be familiar to us. 
But as no English spelling is appended to their uncouth Chinese 
transliterated names, which commonly omit a sj liable or two, we 
can only identify Gladstone and Fcnelon. Chinese transliteration 
is also erratic, as well as incomplete. The name Wesley in three 
book titles quoted by Mr. Zia, is written three different ways, all of 
them differing from the now accepted way of writing that name. 
And as other names are dealt with according to the passing whim 
of a scribe or editor, it would be rvell, in a second edition, to add 
the English spellings, if only for the Chinese reader’s guidance. 
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There are tiny tracts included in the second part (Mark Guy 
Pearse’s Terrible Red Dxoarfy for instance) and some first rank 
books quite ignored. Tlien a standard work by a master of his 
subject, tlie one standard work published on that subject in England, 
is dismissed with the remark: “ Shallow, easy, and useful/’ And 
another remark on another western masterpiece gives us a fair 
comment on the work of Mr. Zia himself: ‘'Important, but in¬ 
complete.” But were he to consult with any member, say, of the 
Christian Eiterature Society, some of that incompleteness might 
easily be removed, for his second edition. 

W. A. C. 


CiVILTZATIONS OF InDIA, ChINA AND JAPAN. By G. LoWES DiCKINSON. / M, 
Dent < 2 f Sons, Ltd. /16 net. 

This is a small book which attempts to deal with a tremendously 
large subject. The essay (for such it is) is a report of the author's 
travels as a Fellow of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowship and 
is published by direction of the Albert Kahn trustees. 

In expressing the feeling of superficiality that one has after 
reading this essay it is only fair to state that the author says, 
“Everything put forward is provisional.” The author attempts to 
sum up the impressions gathered in a tour of India, China and 
Japan. In addition to not being a missionary, the author appar¬ 
ently is also not in sympathy with mission work, and at times it 
seems that he is inclined to be anti-missionary. 

Some suggestive thoughts are given as to the results of the 
present mixing of races, He speaks, however, as one who sees the 
resulting agitation but does not venture to gauge it and certainly 
cannot see its outcome. He has felt the vibrations resulting from 
the impact of the East and the West, but is unable to interpret it. 

The chief impression one gets as a result of reading the essay 
is that the author is decidedly pessimistic. He feels, for instance, 
that “ the English have a hopeless task in India.” With regard to 
China he says, “And even in these (treaty) ports the Western spirit 
has hardly touched even the externals of Chinese life.” Again, 
“ The grip of the W'^est has begun to close and will more and more 
be felt in the dissemination of ugliness, meanness and insincerity 
throughout the (Chinese) Empire.” He says with regard to Chris¬ 
tianity, “I do not, indeed, gather, and I do not believe that China is 
in process of Christianization, or will ever be Christianized, though 
I have met Chinese Christians and, I think, sincere ones.” With 
regard to foreigners in general he says that they “ seem as much 
disgusted and alarmed at the actual appearance of a new China as 
they used to be critical and censorious of the old one.” 

While we are willing to admit that all is not as rosy as some 
enthusiasts would have us believe, nevertheless we feel that if the 
author had given more time to looking beneath the surface he 
would not have made such altogether discouraging remarks as these. 

The book is calculated to do harm when read by those who 
know practically nothing of the subjects treated, but for those who 
understand the problems somewhat, it will serve as a stimulus to 
thought. Though w'e may not always like it, there is an advantage 
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in getting the ideas of one who sees the problems of the impact 
of the VVest upon the East from a detached viewpoint. It is the 
kind of a book that will act as a check to over-confidence and undue 
satisfaction over what has already been accomplished. While we 
are not willing to yield to the pessimism of the author, yet we must 
admit that he reminds us forcibly that the work of Christianizing 
and Westernizing has only just begun. 


C. L. S. Publications. 

^ I® Church History. Vol. 1 . W. M. HayBS, D.D., LT.D. Union 
Theological College, Tsingchow Fu. Price o. 6 o. 

Dr, Hayes' object in preparing the present instructive resume 
of Church History is to provide a practicable text book “ neither 
too brief to be unworthy of a theological school, nor so diffuse 
as to exceed tlie true limits of its curriculum.” The outline follow¬ 
ed by Dr. Hayes is similar to that adopted by Dr. Zenos of Chicago 
in his Compendium of Church History, although the text is in reality 
based upon a number of worthy authorities. Vol. I, the volume 
now before us, treats of events from A.D. 6o to I 5 i 7 ‘ Vol. II, 
which will complete the work, is now in preparation, and it is 
hoped that a tentative edition may be forthcoming early in 1916. 
The scholarly execution and graceful style, as well as the wealth of 
suggestion and instruction to be found in Dr. Hayes’ pages, will 
ensure for his work a hearty welcome from all teaching mission¬ 
aries, and we shall be surprised if the book is not forthwith adopted 
as a quite sufficient text book in many Chinese Theological Semin¬ 
aries. A most useful list of terms and proper names in alphabetical 
order is supplied. 


^ IW Su'. )£. ife 31 ^ Historical Geography of Palestine. By Principal 
George Adam Smith Translated by Rev. George D. Wilder, Union 
Theological College, Peking. Price 1,20, 

In our opinion this is one of the most valuable books yet 
presented to the Chinese Christian Church. Unfortunately, for the 
moment, we have not our copy of the famous original before us, 
and are therefore unable to compare the translation with the text. 
But we have no hesitation in giving high praise to Professor 
Wilder’s work. To translate Dr. Smith’s vivid pages into Chinese, 
and at the same time retain even a tragment of the brilliant 
dramatic form in which the learned Principal presents the history 
of the period to the eye, must have been a task of no small 
magnitude Mr. Wilder has in our judgment achieved no incon¬ 
siderable success. He has chosen his language well and the 
leading characteristics of the great hook are apparently well pre¬ 
served throughout this excellent reproduction. The contents are 
too rich to summarize. Unquestionably the Chinese pulpit will, in 
days to come, be immeasurably benefited by Mr. Wilder’s work. 
Missionaries who are wise will see to it that the book is kept within 
easy reach of Chinese ministers and preachers. Its contents, pro- 
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perly used, will enrich many a sermon, and will make pulpit effort 
distinctly more profitable than it has hitherto been. 

The accompanying maps, however, are not altogether to our 
taste. On the other hand we must allow that cartographical 
achievements have not yet reached perfection in this country, and 
therefore we ought to add that the specimens bound up in this 
otherwise beautifully printed volume are not inferior to many maps 
found elsewhere! 


^ Jfi. Outlines or Church History by W. Hopkyn Rees, and Hsu Kia- 
HSING. Price 0.40. 

pr. Rees and his capable writer have together produced an 
admirable epitome of Church History of the popular kind which 
deserves, and doubtless will obtain, a wide circulation. Based on 
" Sohm ” and other reliable authorities, readers are led on step by 
step froni events in the days of our Lord to the condition of Church 
matters in the present century. The book is comprehensive and 
highly instructive. Adequate attention is paid to the persecutions 
endured by the early Church, and to the character of the Church 
itself, under the Roman Empire; while the growth and develop¬ 
ment of internal government during tlie middle ages are fully 
indicated and luminously explained. Present day ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal tendencies are also helpfully expounded, and altogether 
the volume is one to which the attention of the thoughtful classes 
in our Chinese churches should be promptly directed. The book is 
something niore than a popular vade viccufu, it is full of most valu¬ 
able instruction, and every page is crowded with interest. A more 
suitable gift for Chinese preachers and teachers as well as church 
members it wmuld be difficult to find. Satisfactory indices and 
glossaries are provided, and these add greatly to the value of an 
altogether admirable publication. 

J. W. W. 


A product of mission FVOPUTION. 

We all know of a neat pamphlet issued once a year in stiff 
Colored paper (this year handsome red) which comes to the library 
tables of most of us, but which does not always receive the attention 
which it undoubtedly deserves. This is the Report of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, which held its twenty- 
second meeting near New York in January last. 

The attendance registered representatives of 48 missionary 
organizations of differing varieties, of whom 87 were executive 
officers; 43 delegates; 15 corresponding members; 23 missionaries; 
and 64 visitors. This is in itself a species of Edinburgh Conference 
for one continent, and the aggregated experience and knowledge of 
so many experts is depressing to the spirit of the ordinary mission¬ 
ary. There are 15 pages of statistics of North American Missions, 
embracing the latest and least inaccurate showing available from 
every point of view, During the many years in which this im¬ 
portant Conference has met, it has disous«ed almost every problem 
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connected with Missions from almost every point of view. The 
result has been the $tayidardizaiion of the missions represented in a 
remarkable way, otfering the greatest contrast to the unrelated 
activities of a half century, or even a quarter of a century ago. 
Some of the outstanding papers are those on Church Formation in 
India-Types of Problems and Solutions by Rev. D. J. Fleming of 
Union Theological Seminary N.Y.; the 4th Report of the Board of 
Missionary Preparation; and several really interesting discussions 
of aspects of finance as applied to Missions, such as Annuities, 
Field Treasurers, Accounting, Remittances, and Uniform Rates. 
Mr. Fowles, of the Methodist Episcopal Board, reported that his 
Board had adopted a centralized system of accounts by which tliey 
are able to keep the books of every mission in the home office. 
This is done by having loose leaf forms filled out and sent to New 
York at the close of each month. Mr. Wiggin, Treasurer of the 
American Board, remarked that a textbook is greatly needed contain¬ 
ing a simple system of double entry bookkeeping especially adapted 
to the accounts of station and mission treasurers, missionary institu¬ 
tions, and the accounts of the individual missionary. Mr. Latimer 
(Un. Pres.) treated of the Transfer of Funds to the Field, remark¬ 
ing that it is probable that eventually some system of co-operation 
on exchange by all the Boards may be adopted, by which a uniform 
Foreign Mission Exchange may be maintained, whether the amount 
to be exchanged be large or small. 

Secretary Barton (American Board) summarized the effect of 
the War upon Missions in general, calling special attention to the 
new message which the War gives. 

The Committee of Reference and Counsel, which has magnified 
its office until it has become a Court-of-Last-Resort for nearly every¬ 
thing, dealt with twenty different topics, some of ephemeral interest, 
but others of great importance. 

This Committee has been of the greatest service from its in¬ 
ception, and has greatly facilitated the handling of intricate and 
delicate matters. 

The Committee on the Home Base explained in detail the plans 
for the united campaign of 1915-16 under the lead of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Alovement, which by the time these lines can get into 
print will have already begun. 

An illuminating report is that of Dr. Geo. Heber Jones, 
formerly of Korea, on the Annual Reports of Mission Boards, the 
preparation of which, as he rightly declares, is an annual problem. 
This paper should be carefully studied by every unhappy person 
who has a report of any kind to prepare. 

Perhaps the most humanly interesting paper of all is that by 
Dr. Chas. R. Watson (Un. Pres.) on The Secretary, His Life and 
Work, treated under the heads of Ideals; Devotional Life; Office 
Life; Home Life; Hardships and Compensations. The popular 
misapprehension of the functions of the secretary is illustrated by 
a question addressed to one by an acquaintance: “ What che do 
you do besides being Secretary.” 


A. H. S. 
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Correspondence 


A PRKVENTIVK FOR BOOK 
INSECTS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Many of us suffer 
in our libraries from the ravages 
of the insect (sometimes called 
“silver fish”) which eats paper 
and silk, and in particular defaces 
the bindings of books, making 
new books look as if they had 
been rained upou. May a re¬ 
cent comer appeal to anyone who 
can recommend any preventive ? 

Yours faithfully. 

F. S Hughes. 

Ch'ichow, Chihut, 


A WARNING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Kindly grant space 
to warn missionaries against the 
tricks of a man, whose name is 
@1 ti «• He is a native of 
Honan province, suave in man¬ 
ner, courteous in speech, plainly 
dressed, and a scholar of attain¬ 
ments. He has a defect in one 
eye, but sees more than some 
kind-hearted folks who have been 
duped by him. He did good 
work as a writer for some years, 
and bears testimonials from 
diplomats and missionaries, but 
be has long since fallen from 
grace, and finds it easier to make 
a living by travelling and feeding 
at the expense of others, espe¬ 
cially missionaries. He represents 
himself as having “fallen among 
thieves,” if not on the train it Is 
on a steamer or boat, and all he 
asks is enough money to take him 
back to Honan ; he does not go 
back, for he is again at his tricks 


lu the same neighborhood on 
the morrow'. His trade is plied 
from Mukden to Hankow, and, 
perhaps, other places en route. 
If he applies to any whose eyes 
see this, may I suggest that the 
testimonials be destroyed, and 
the man be sent to the nearest 
court as an impostor? Suflficieut 
evidence to convict him may be 
had on application at the office 
of the “ RecordeIr.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Bitten. 


bibeicae criticism. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I point out 
that the rendering of the passage 
to whicii M’' Hughes takes ex¬ 
ception, (Duke xiv : 26) is not 
peculiar to the Revised Man¬ 
darin New Testament. Tliew'ord 
is not used in the following 
versions ; — Delegates’; Peking ; 
Dr. John’s; .Schereschewsky ; 
Bridgman and Culbertson ; and 
the four Gospels by Mr Syden- 
slricker. We may infer there¬ 
fore that this rendering repre¬ 
sents the rea.soned and deliberate 
judgment of competent scholars. 

The Revised Mandarin Version 
gives a margin ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ 
M ^ 'K- This is in keep¬ 
ing wdth other passages where 
the same thing has been done in 
order to give the ‘ sense ’ clearly, 
and at the same time to put 
the reader in possession of the 
original word; eg. Matt. xvi:i8, 
etc. And it is also in Hue with 
the work of the British and 
American Revision Comraittee.s, 
who in many passages give the 
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‘ sense ’ and put the original in 
the margin ; e.g. Is. xxx : 22 ; 
Ivii: 10, etc. 

That the present rendering 
gives the ‘ sense ’ is clear from 
our lyord’s word.s in Matt, x : 37; 
and that ‘ to hate ’ means in 
some uses in Scripture ‘ To love 
less ’ is evident from Gen. xxix: 
30, 31- 


May I venture to suggest to 
Mr. Hughes that it will scarcely 
help a Chinese inquirer after the 
Truth to tell him that one of the 
requirements of Chri.stian dis- 
cipleship is to go home and 
his father and mother. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Bali,ER. 

PeKiNG, China. 


Missionary News 


Evangelistic Campaign in Soochow 
Girls’ Schools. 

As a result of the meetings 
for young women students con¬ 
ducted for tw'O days in October, 
1914, by Mr. Eddy, 448 signed 
cards intimating that they desired 
to take up voluntary Bible study ; 
of these 349 were pupils in non- 
Christian schools, 68 pupils in 
Mis.sion Schools, 10 .school tea¬ 
chers, and 61 of the non-student 
class. 

A Follow"-up Committee, with 
Mrs. J. W. Cline as Chairman, 
was organized. The cards signed 
for Bible study were sorted and 
classified according to .Schools 
and sections in the city. Eater, 
schools and homes were visited 
for the purpose of organizing 
Bible Clas.ses. Owing to fear on 
the part of private schools of lo.ss 
of patronage, unwillingness on 
the part of Government Schools 
to give permission to organize 
classes, and a critical article in 
the Chine.se press, a reaction¬ 
ary feeling set in. Nevertheless 
some encouraging work has been 
done. 

In the first place, the meetings 
were an inspiration to the Chris¬ 
tians. In the second place, an 
entrance for the Gospel has been 
made in certain schools here¬ 


tofore unreached. Miss Helen 
Smith, with the aid of a Chine.se 
teacher, prepared the weekly 
lessons for the course of study, 
on daily readings in Mark. Eater 
the Parables of Jesus, or the 
Essentials of Christian Character, 
were studied. A Normal Class 
for teachers was conducted by 
Mi.ss Dora Otis. Four classes 
with a large enrolment, w'ere 
organized in the Ta-dong School, 
one of the largest in the city. 
As a result of adverse criticism 
these cla.sses had to be discon¬ 
tinued, but later a few of the 
students attended a Bible class 
in the home of a missionary. Six 
classes, however, were conducted 
during the entire year. 

Bible talks were given rveekly 
in the Mohammedan Industrial 
School. The lecture method 
was used, inasmuch as the girls 
and women were unable to read. 
Another group of women, of the 
non-student cla.ss, met in the 
home of Mrs. J. W. Cline. 

In addition to the above work, 
several social meetings were held 
during the year. At these meet¬ 
ings talks on hygiene, tem¬ 
perance, and education, were 
given. At the close of the school 
year the members of the Bible 
classes were entertained by the 
FolloW'-up Committee. 
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A Social Service Club is con¬ 
ducted by Miss E. S. Lester. At 
the first meeting eleven of the 
teachers and principals of the 
private and Government schools 
came for the purpose of study. 
The move was not a great suc¬ 
cess, as never did more than five 
appear at any other meeting for 
Bible study ; yet it is believed 
that the discussions carried on 
will open the way for future 
work. 

Another attempt was made to 
interest the women in general in 
the practical side of the Christian 
faith, by the organization of a 
Social Service Club. This Club 
held eight separate meetings, the 
largest attendance at any one 
time being 130: at this time a 
“Better Babies” contest was 
held, at which 37 babies were 
examined, eight of whom were 
presented with red ribbons. At 
other meetings attempts were 
made to interest the women in 
the care of children, the preven¬ 
tion of disease, etc. On two 
occasions helpful addresses w’ere 
given by Mrs. Yang, of the 
Women's Normal School, on the 
subject of better education for 
Chinese women. Aggressive 
campaigns for the promotiou 
of health and the securing of 
hygienic conditions, are anti¬ 
cipated in the future. 

While the work has had its 
difficulties and disappointments, 
yet w'e believe it has not been 
wntbont results and feel that it 
will yet yield a large harvest. 

Mary Beadlr Brikklry. 


Chekiang Federal Council. 

The eighth annual meeting of 
the Chekiang Federation Council 
was held in the American Presb)'- 
terian Church Room at Ningpo, 
May 14-17111. Delegates repre- 
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sentiug eight different churches 
and missions were present. 

After the usual preliminary 
proceediugs the following officers 
were elected: Archdeacon Leng, 
President; the Rev. E. F. 
Knickerbocker, Vice-president; 
Pastor Dzi, Chinese Secretary ; 
Rev. G. W. Coultas, English 
Secretary; Pastor Lo, Treasurer, 

The second day’s (Saturday) 
session began with, 

reports of committees 

The Committee on the Musical 
Edition of the Council Hymn- 
book reported that the only way 
of securing the publication of 
the Musical Edition of the 
Hymn-book wms to obtain suf¬ 
ficient subscriptions to cover the 
expense of printing. Later Rev. 
A. Macphersou, C. I. M., Die 
compiler of the book, and Mr. 
Coultas, were appointed a com¬ 
mittee to obtain these subscrip¬ 
tions. 

lu couuection with Report of 
the Council’s Delegate to the 
Kiangsu Council and the hearty 
welcome extended to the Dele¬ 
gate present from that Council, 
the question was asked whether 
it was not possible for these two 
Councils to act together iu some 
useful way. Seeing that .some 
provinces had not yet organized 
Federation Councils, and the 
formation of a National Council 
was in consequence delayed, why 
not find some way of linking up 
existing Councils? And, to begin 
with, why not Kiangsu and 
Chekiang begin to do something 
in that direction? Then, prob¬ 
ably, as years went by, other 
Provincial Councils would also 
link up with us and gradually a 
national organization would come 
into existeuce. It was decided, 
after careful aud favourable dis¬ 
cussion, to ask tliis year’s delegate 
to the Kiangsu Council to consult 
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with that body and report at next 
year’s meeting, the concensus of 
opinion being that, perhaps every 
third year, a Joint Ktangsu- 
Chekiaug meeting might take the 
place of the separate provincial 
meetings of tliat year, as any 
additional meetings, taking up 
time and money, would wreck the 
scheme. 

The Committee on Marriage 
and Burial Regulations reported 
that the Regulations trad been 
printed in full at the end of last 
year’s published Minutes. As 
more copies were called for, an 
edition of 5,000 was ordered to 
be printed, each mission agree¬ 
ing on the spot as to the number 
of copies required. 

The Committee appointed last 
year to stay over in Weuehow 
and continue its efforts to bring 
about an understanding between 
the members of the independent 
congregations and the mother- 
churches from which they had 
seceded, reported that though 
its efforts had failed to fully 
accomplish the desired end of 
closing the “ Independent” con¬ 
gregations, yet many causes of 
friction had been removed and 
there was a better feeling all 
round. 

The following items of agenda 
referred to the Council received 
.special consideration. 

1. The que.-tioii of polygmiiists in 
the Christian Church. 

2. By what means can the standanl 
of Christian knowledge,amongst adult 
Christians, be raised ? 

The question as to the admis¬ 
sion of p)olygainists into the 
Christian Church occupied the 
Council for nearly two hours. 
The Council while unwilling to 
suggest any course of action, or 
make any defmile appeal to the 
churches of the province to take 
action ill this important matter, 
deprecated the baptism of poly¬ 


gamists, and a minute to that 
effect was recorded. Daring the 
discus.sion the following points 
were emphasized: 

1. That many Chinese look upon 
polygamy, even in its mildest form, 
as wrong-doing. 

2. That the practice of adopting a 
sou, in cases where there was no heir, 
was an efficient, convenient and hon¬ 
ourable way out of the difficulty. 

3. Tliat there was often too much 
unwholesome sympathy expended 
upon the husband and his concubine 
and an ignoring of the daily disgrace, 
and the right and bitter resen!ment of 
the first and true wife. The Council 
was reminded that though new to the 
Chinese Church it was no new subject 
to the Church-at-large ; that every 
Church had discussed the question 
and with one voice had decided against 
the admission of polygamists into the 
Church; though it did not debar them 
from attending services and receiving 
Cliristian instruction, if they so de¬ 
sired, nor did it exclude their children 
from any Christian privilege.^ The 
discussion was felt to have beeu timely. 

The discussion as to what 
means can be ibsed to raise the 
standard of Christian knowledge 
among adult Christians was also 
exceedingly helpful. The pro¬ 
blem, ever present and often 
discussed, is, “How to enable 
uneducated or poorly-educated 
Christian men and women to 
increase their knowledge of the 
Bible and Christianity?” The 
crux is the country congrega¬ 
tion. Members of city congrega¬ 
tions are easily catered for. In 
country districts there are no 
teachers, and often the Christians 
are widely scattered and meet 
only on Sundays. Of first im¬ 
portance then is Sunday. From 
early to late the Christians should 
be at work with their books. 
But who is to teach them? Great 
emphasis was laid by everyone 
ou the urgent necessity of giving 
special teaching to ihe more in- 
teiligeiit leaders and that this 
• can only be done efficiently in 
the first Chinese moon. With 
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one voice the Council pleaded, 
“ Let the first moon throughout 
the whole province be consecrat¬ 
ed to this important service. 
Plan for it. Work towards it 
and from it. Let the whole 
Church come to recognize that a 
supreme effort must be made 
every year to make full use of 
that season, when the Christians 
are ready and willing to give 
their time to learning. So would 
the needed teachers be prepared 
for a year’s teaching in their re¬ 
spective villages.” But courses 
of instruction are needed. It was 
only in some such way that 
leaders would have sufficient 
authority given to them to urge 
the Christians on in their stud¬ 
ies. The ” mechanical ” trait of 
the Chinese mind should be util¬ 
ized and neither despised nor 
ignored. Give a Chinese a cur¬ 
riculum to work to, and to others 
with him, and his interest and 
energies are aroused. If to that 
is added the promise of an 
examination his ze.st is increased 
sevenfold. Why not have Pro¬ 
vincial Examinations ? Pastor 
Nying (C. 1 . M.), Hangchow, 
and Revs. MacLeod, Bakeman 
and Conltas were appointed a 
committee to draw up courses for 
the several grades of Chris¬ 
tians, including those who read 
Romanized. 

A further item of agenda had 
been sanctioned in view of the 
widespread recrudescence of per¬ 
secution of Christians in con¬ 
nection with subscriptions for 
heathen processions and for the¬ 
atrical performances in honour 
of local deities. The necessity 
of impressing upon the Chris¬ 
tians the desirability of giving 
their subscriptions to be used in 
some local social effort, such as 
repairing of roads, bridges, etc., 
was accentuated. After further 
discussion a committee was ap¬ 
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pointed to proceed to Hangchow 
and lay the matter before the 
Commissioner for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and to ask his advice and 
help in the matter. 

{Signed) Gko. W. CouuTas, 

C. M. S., Hangchow, 
English Secretary, F. C. 


The Eighth Annual North China 
Student Conference. 

Amid almost ideal conditions 
of place and weather the eighth 
annual North China student 
conference met for the eight 
days pins one evening from June 
30th to July 8tb. The place 
was, as in previous years, Wo 
P'o Ssu, “The Sleeping Buddha 
Temple”, in the Western Hills 
near Peking. The number pre¬ 
sent was considerably larger 
than ever before, the number 
of student delegates being nearly 
twice that of la.st year. The 
great increase in numbers was 
largely from students in Govern¬ 
ment schools, twenty-three Go¬ 
vernment, and twenty-four Mis¬ 
sion .schools being represented, 
in thirteen cities in Chihli, 
Shansi, Manchuria, and Shan¬ 
tung, and for the first time a 
majority of the delegates, 142 
out of 262, were from Govern¬ 
ment schools. Almost exactly 
half of the delegates registered 
as not being Christians. 

Thus the Conference was 
planned with non-Christians as 
well as Christians in mind, the 
need of China for deliverance 
and so for Christ being perhaps 
the central theme of the pro¬ 
gram. The twenty-nine Bible 
cla.sses, which met for three 
quarters of an hour at the first 
period each morning, 8;oo to 
8:45, were for Christians and 
non-Christians separately, the 
courses used being as follows; 
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for iiou-CUrisliaus, “ Christianity 
as a Social Dynamic”, used by 
thirteen groups ; for new Chris¬ 
tians, four groups, “The Will 
of God and a Man’s L,ife 
Work” ; for older Christians, 
eight groups, “The Dynamics 
of the Holy Spirit in the Apos¬ 
tolic Age ” ; and for the four 
groups of Volunteers, “Jesus’ 
Sense of His Mission”. Of these 
classes nineteen were conducted 
in Mandarin and ten in English. 
Almost all the delegates were 
registered in them, and for the 
eight days the average attend¬ 
ance was 85%. The leaders were 
in part Chinese and in part 
missionaries from most of the 
British and American societies 
at work in North China, with 
some teachers in Government 
schools. In the Conference as a 
whole, of the fifty-eight leaders 
and speakers thirty-one were 
Chinese and twenty-seven for¬ 
eigners, for the first time more 
Chinese than foreigners. 

The second hour of meetings, 
from 9:15 to io;oo, was given 
to small conferences or discus¬ 
sion groups, tw'elve in number, 
among which the delegates were 
divided at their registration ac¬ 
cording to their choice. Of these 
also .some were intended for 
Christians and some for non- 
Christians, but in the registra¬ 
tion the lines were not at all 
strictly drawn, and some groups 
attracted both. The subjects 
for discussion, each group hav¬ 
ing a different one, were as 
follows. Primarily for Chris¬ 
tians were : “ The Vitalizing of 

the Great Christian Doctrines”, 
“ How to present Christianity 
to non-Christian Students”, 
“ Personal AVork, with Special 
Reference to Students’ Doubts”, 
“The Christian Life”, “How 
to Christianize the School Life”, 
and “ The Church and Christian 


Leadership in Relation to Social 
Reform”. Primarily for non- 
Christians were ; “ Christianity 
and the Modern View of the 
World”, “ Methods of Social Ser¬ 
vice”, “ Metliod.s of Social Re¬ 
form”, “ Religion and Science”, 
“ Doubts and Difficulties of 
Students”, and “Problems of 
Cliina’s Development”. In .six 
groups the discussions were in 
Mandarin, in three they were 
in English, and three were 
bilingual. These groups met 
separately for the first five mor¬ 
nings of the Conference, and on 
the next two mornings that hour 
was given to a general meeting 
at wdiich a member of each 
group reported briefly to the 
whole body the gist of the dis¬ 
cussions in his group. 

The lectures and addresses 
which came from 10:30 to 11:30 
were along the line of the pub¬ 
lished theme of the Conference, 
“ Students and the Social Crisis 
in China”, and were some of 
them of a very high degree of 
excellence, both in thought and 
in inspirational power. Three 
of these were delivered by Mr. 
C. T. Wang, General Secretary 
of the National Committee of 
the Chiiie.se Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, two by Rev. 
Ch^ug Chiug Yi, Secretary of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, one each by Secretaries 
Fei Hsiug Jen and Chang Ch'in 
Shill of the Peking Young Men's 
Christian Association, Mr. Ch‘en 
Che P‘u, Dean of the Higher 
Normal College, Peking, Rev. 
A. M. Cunningham, and Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith. While the 
afternoons were for the most 
part left free for recreation of 
many kinds and conversation, 
a few extra meetings were held 
then, including one on “Young 
• Men’s Temptations, a Plea for 
Personal Purity,” addressed by 
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Mr. C. T. Wang and Dr, Smiley 
of the Union Medical College, 
Peking, and one addressed by 
Hon. Chiu Pang P'ing, Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, 

Immediately after supper, at 
seven o’clock, there was a meet¬ 
ing on the slope of the high hill 
back of the temple in which 
themes connected with the 
choice and pursuit of a life work 
were presented. The peculiar 
beauties of that time of day 
among the hills and the wide 
view of the village-dotted plain 
made a wonderfully elective 
setting for the thoughts of 
China’s need for varied service 
in the spirit of Christ. The 
hour of social games and music 
that followed, from eight to 
niue, was helpful in getting the 
men of different delegations 
acquainted and promoting good 
fellowship ? After niue o’clock 
those who wished gathered in 
a quiet part of the grounds for 
a fifteen minute prayer meeting. 

Several times during the Con¬ 
ference the attention of those 
present was called to the serious 
conditions connected with the 
flooding of large areas in the 
region South of Paotingfu, in 
which one of the leaders had 
been working. The appeal was 
made, not for contributions to 
relieve the suffering, but for 
men to determine that such 
conditions, involving doubtless 
official corruption, should be 
brought to an end forever. This 
appeal, while coming unofficially 
from one of the leaders and 
purely incidental to the Confer¬ 
ence, seemed in striking harmony 
with its dominant note, A 
selection of Christian literature 
and Bible text books from the 
Association Press was on exhibit 
during the conference, and many 
sales were made of these, as 
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well as of Bibles and New Testa¬ 
ments. 

Among the greatest privileges 
of the Conference for one of its 
leaders I should count the op¬ 
portunities afforded for personal 
contact with a number of stu¬ 
dents who are seriously con¬ 
sidering the claims of Christian¬ 
ity to their allegiance. I was 
greatly impres.scd to observe the 
readiness of response to the 
highest ideals to be found among 
a large number of the students 
from the Government schools. 
One, for example, said in con¬ 
versation that he knew little of 
Christianity, had come to the 
Conference simply for a pleasant 
vacation, but that during it he 
had become deeply interested in 
Christianity, and that from then 
on he intended to devote a half 
hour each day to the study of 
the Bible, and had decided to 
follow its teaching so far as he 
found it met the approval of his 
conscience. A number were 
ready for the first time to an¬ 
nounce their devotion to Christ’s 
service. 

I am told that at least six men 
volunteered for the Christian 
ministry as a result of the Con¬ 
ference, and that a number of 
others made decisions to enter 
the .secretaryship of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and 
other branches of Christian ser¬ 
vice, But as in all spiritual 
relations, the full results elude 
tabulation or count. 

Di?an R. WlCKIiS. 


Three Fieid-Marshals and Foreign 
Missions, 

The following letter .signed 
by three Field-Marshals (L,ord 
Roberts, Lord Grenfell and Lord 
Methuen), was printed .some 
mouths ago for distribution 
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among officers in the English 
Army. 

Dear Sir: -As officers who 
have had the lumour of .serving 
the Crown in many lands among 
people of different race.s, we 
desire, from onr own experience, 
to draw your special attention to 
a subject which we judge to be 
of the highest importance to a 
British officer. 

Holding his Majesty’.s com¬ 
mission, you will probably before 
long serve abroad among non- 
Christian peoples. We would 
venture to remind you of the 
great influence of such a posi¬ 
tion and the serious responsibi¬ 
lity it entails. 

Whether we recognise the fact 
or not, our personal lives materi¬ 
ally affect the estimation in which 
the claims of Christianity are held 
by numbers of natives around 
us. For instance, a thoughtless 
word, or careless behaviour may 
give them wrong and unfavour¬ 
able impressions as to beliefs and 
institutions which we are sure 
you at any rate in your heart 
really value, and would wish to 
honour. Respect for the Chris¬ 
tian Sunday and the attitude of a 
British officer towards Christian 
worship are closely observed, 
and have a great effect on the 
native mind. During his recent 
visit to India the high example 
of His Majesty the King in these 
two particulars has made a pro¬ 
found impression. 

Besides this (sometimes uncon- 
.scions) personal influence, there 
is the fact that you will almost 
certainly come into contact with 
the representatives of various 
Christian missionary societies 
whose special work it is to show 
to non-Christian peoples the love 
of Christ whom you profess to 
serve. We commend these mis¬ 
sionaries to you as a body of men 
aud women who are working 


helpfully with the Government 
and contributing to the elevation 
of the people iti a way iinpos.sible 
to official action. Some object to 
Christian Missions in ignorance 
of their real value- We would 
suggest that you will use all 
opportunities of making yourself 
personally acquainted wdth the 
work they are doing, and the 
character of their converts. Most 
Missions will bear looking into 
and we are convinced that if 
you do thi?;, you wall never 
afterward.s condemn or belittle 
them. 

Already the results of Chris¬ 
tian Missions in many places are 
very striking. For instance in 
the Uganda Protectorate (Central 
Africa) there is now a prosperous 
and peaceful community of near¬ 
ly 90,000 Christians where not 
one existed thirty years ago, and 
where unutterable atrocities were 
of daily occurence : while on the 
N. W. frontier of India the 
pacific influence of Missions 
among the fierce Pathan tribes 
has been of incalculable value 
to our Government. 

Some of the noblest characters 
we have met have been mission¬ 
aries. and the friendships we 
have made with them are among 
our cherished memories. 

We venture to hope you will 
make the acquaintance of such 
men, thus showing a fellow- 
countryman’s sympathy in what 
is frequently a very difficult and 
discouraging effort, sometimes 
sorely trying to health and spirit. 

We earnestly hope that yon 
will receive this letter in the 
friendly spirit in which it is 
sent. 

Yours very truly, 

Roberts 

Grenfell 

Methuen 

—hi The East and West. 
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Notice. 

The Kiaiigsu Federation will 
meet on the ryfh of November 
at Yangchow, 

The Subjects to be discussed 
are ; " Pastoral Duties; ” “ Self- 
support; ” “Church Papers;” 
aud “ How to Make Effective the 
Subjects Discussed at the Con¬ 
ference.’’ 

The Basis of Delegation will 
be as follorvs: Every Mission 
is entitled to one delegate for 
the first twenty-five (or less) 
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members, aud to one additional 
delegate to every additional 
twelve and a half members. 

Native Membership: Every 
church is entitled to one delegate 
for every three hundred mem¬ 
bers, and to one additional dele¬ 
gate for every additional one 
hundred and fifty members. 

Delegates between Shanghai 
and Changchow wdll take the 
train leaving Shanghai at ii 
p.m. in order to catch the launch, 
leaving Chinkiang in the morn¬ 
ing, for Yangchovv. 


Social Service. 


Some Sug'g'estion Along the 
Line of Social Service. 

ROBERT GII.LIB;S. 

Thirteen year.s of experience 
in Shansi have impre.ssed me 
with the Chinese craving for 
help along the line of litigation, 
medicinal and financial aid. 
Against the first, which is by 
far the most urgent request 
from all classes—from the high 
official who has lost his office, to 
the poor peasant involved in a 
fight for ten cents—I have steel¬ 
ed my heart and prevented my 
Chinese colleagues from yielding 
to their requests. Sometimes, 
however, where the help of able 
Christian men has been avail¬ 
able, some good has been done 
in settling disputes out of court. 
Unfortunately tlie litigants have 
sometimes gone back on the 
terms thus agreed upon and sub¬ 
sequent proceedings liave caused 
much regret. While feeling that 
foreigners should absolutely re¬ 
fuse to meddle in any lawsuit 
whatsoever, yet at the same 
time it is to the Chitiese a 
practical form of social service, 


and the problem has lo be 
thought ol iu connection with 
the founding of purely Clnnese 
churches, where pastors and 
people alike, cut off as they are 
from the help their countrymen 
get from influential heathen, feel 
the need of help of some sort 
when faced with legal difficulties. 

Our medical friends are not 
all in favor of the sale and di.s- 
tribution of medicine by unquali¬ 
fied missionaries or Chinese 
Christiau.s. In this connection 
the opium refuges in this prov¬ 
ince, at one time the very best 
form of social service, aud the 
great recruiting field for the 
Church, have now degenerated 
into useless, mercenary and often 
fraudulent schemes, at best a 
nuisance and at worst a ctirse to 
the Church. There are still a 
very few uotable exceptions. 

Then with regard to lending 
or giving financial aid, difficul¬ 
ties abound. It .seems to me 
that something better tliau famine 
relief for starving people is neces¬ 
sary, Self-help societies are need¬ 
ed, though whether the Govern¬ 
ment schemes along this line will 
meet the need, or whelher it will 
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be necessary for Christians to 
co-operate with the Government, 
remains to be seen. Some years 
ago I asked this question in the 
“Chinese Recorder,’’ and later 
reiterated it at Dr. Mott’s Con¬ 
ference, but was met with un¬ 
broken silence! As the majority 
of the Chri.stians of the middle 
and lower classes are hopelessly 
in debt, is it right to exhort 
them to liberality to the Church 
without doing something to set 
them in the way of retaining 
independence? Having no place 
to put money, cash is always 
used as received, unless buried, 

I wonder if anything has been 
done in the way of a savings bank 
scheme. This in my judgment 
is a difficult and urgent need. 

At the present time a very 
valuable work, and one that the 
Chinese would appreciate more 
then anything else, might be at¬ 
tempted, some remedial or 
preventive measures for cattle 
plague. A few 3'^ears ago a chief 
veterinary surgeon at the Horse 
Bazaar in Shanghai made a gen¬ 
erous offer to train intelligent 
Chinese young men in the ele¬ 
ments of cattle-plague treatment. 
I failed to find a suitable man 
at that time. Now conditions 
in China are different ; di.sease 
among cattle is w'orse than ever 
and has become a tremendous 
economic burden. If only some 
Chinese Christian would train for 
this work and conduct it with a 
fair amount of success in the 
more needy districts the material 
blessings would no doubt in¬ 
crease the willingness to consider 
the importance of spiritual bless¬ 
ings. Vaccination, museums, and 
competitive industrial exhibits 
should be given much more at¬ 
tention then they have had in 
the past. 

Forms of Christian Social- 
Service popular in England and 


America will never, any of them, 
become indigenous in China. I 
shall look eagerly for some fur¬ 
ther suggestions in regard to 
practical forms of social service. 


The Industrial Yellow Peril. 

WILLIAM NESBITT BREWSTER. 

Our great-grandmothers carded 
tlie wool, spun and wove the 
clothes for their families. To-day 
their great granddaughters liave 
leisure for cooking clubs and 
Browning circles, because the 
frontier home industry has evol¬ 
ved into the factory. Twenty-five 
years ago the Chinese woman 
spun thread by thread the clothes 
for her family. Now’ she buys 
the yarn, and weaves it. But 
the “ flying shuttle ’ ’ has arrived, 
and small hand driven factories 
have begun to appear. Soon the 
“ Yaugtse Gorges’’ and other 
limitles.s Chinese water-power 
resources, W'ill be harnessed, and 
the household loom will follow 
the vanishing spindle. 

So with the manufacture of 
shoes, and stockings, hats, and 
all between, covering the bodj’ 
from head to foot. The score 
of flour-mills in Shanghai point 
to the time when there wdll be 
no “woman grinding at the 
mill 

But what shall .she do? 

The cotton mills of Shanghai 
tell the story so that he who 
runs may read. The factory 
will suck into its vortex the 
womanhood and the childhood 
of China. The home industries 
of China are laborious enough, 
and conditions are far from 
sanitary. But hours can be long 
or short as the woman has leisure 
or strength. The children play 
about, under the mother’s eye. 
Day or night she is not far 
away. 
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But in the factory ? 

A wheelbarrow ride of au 
hour or less before six o’clock, 
aud again after twelve long un¬ 
interrupted hours before a loom, 
or a group of spindles, lunching 
a cold bite without stopping: 
with a night shift of equal 
length, aud no seventh day of 
respite, only stopping when the 
Machhiery must have rest and 
clean-up, once in ten days:— 
these are the reported conditions, 
as they have begun to develop 
in the cotton mills of Shanghai. 
Where are the children all day? 
Aud all night too ! What will 
the harvest be in the next 
generation, and in this? 

These Shanghai factories are 
the forerunners of thousands all 
over China. They will .set the 
pace for all that follow. In the 
minds of the people they re- 
preseut western or Christian 
civilization more fully than do 
our schools and hospitals. The 
Chinese nation provides the raw 
material for more terrible ex¬ 
ploitation than any other people. 
Its numbers, its physical strength, 
its industry are unequalled. The 
temptation to the capitalist of 
China and of all lauds will be 
the greatest possible. If there 
is a “Yellow Peril” it is here. 
Not with arms of Maxim or 
Krupp but with the tools of 
peaceful industry does China 
menace the world. If China’s 
blood is .shed by western industry, 
then later will China bleed white 
the nations of the Occident. No 
tariff wall will be high enough 
to protect any nation from the 
onslaught of the Yellow hordes, 
driven by exploiting industrial 
task-masters. 

To prevent this calamity to 
China and to all mankind is a 
part, at least, of the God-given 
task of Christian missionaries. 
Has there been any thorough 
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study of industrial conditions of 
factory life in Shanghai, Tien¬ 
tsin, Hankow and wherever 
modern industrialism has start¬ 
ed? Has it included not only the 
child aud woman labor question, 
but all the problems of possible 
alternatives, and economic effi¬ 
ciency aud justice to employer 
as well as to employee ? We 
are all busy, no doubt, but can 
our time be used more effectively 
for the Kingdom than by au¬ 
thoritatively and thoroughly 
pre.senting to the public these 
important facts ? Who will do 
it, if not the missionaries? 

Tet such investigation be sym¬ 
pathetic toward employer as well 
as employee. No doubt many a 
factory manager is dissati.sfied 
with conditions, and would 
change them for the better, did 
he see any way to do so without 
financial disaster. There is 
much to commend and encourage 
too, and the wise investigator is 
on the alert to find wherein to 
praise as w^ell as blame. 

In Japan near Osaka is a 
factory where they have an eight 
hour day, Sunday closing and 
Saturday half lioliday; extra 
pay for overtime work, profit- 
sharing, cottages on the ground 
for part of the workmen, and 
every effort is made to make 
conditions of labor sanitary, and 
ideally favorable. It is a branch 
of a great establishment in Eng¬ 
land, and the oriental employees 
are given the same considera¬ 
tion that characterizes that great 
Christian business house at Port 
Sunlight. Sir William Eever and 
his a.ssociates believe that the 
Golden Rule is good economics 
as well as good morals, and 
that it applies to the neighbor in 
yellow and black as well as to 
him in white. Their dividends 
show that ‘ godlikeness is pro¬ 
fitable for .... . the life that 
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now is, as well as that which is 
to come.’ 

All thoughtful students of 
social service and conditions the 
world over will await with intense 
interest the thoroughly scientific 
and sympathetic presentation of 


the conditions and prospects of 
industrial development in China. 
Again, to whom can they look, 
if not, to the missionaries of 
Cathay, for leadership in this 
Christlike task. 


-■*—-- 
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BIRTHS. 

AT England, July 28th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. tv. Thomasson, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Gwendoline). 

At Kuliang, August I3tb, to Prof, 
and Mrs. H. V. Eacy, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Mary Nind). 

At Liangcliow, August T4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Prkkdy, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Edith). 

At Kuliang, August i6th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. R. A. WARD, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Gladys Walker). 

At Siangsiang, August 30th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. J. O. Grohmann, C. I. M., 
a daughter(Katharina Meta Hanna). 

At Hongkong, September 5th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Parker, C. M. S., 
a sou (Arthur John). 

At Kikungshau, September lOth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Breton, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Dorothea Margaret). 

AT Peking, September 13th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Todnem, Y. 
M. C. A., a son (Willard Lawrence). 

AT Chefoo, September 14th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Haroed Frederick 
Smith, A. P. M., a daughter (Grace 
Hamilton). 

On September 15th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Dobson, M. B. M., a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On June nth, Mr. A. G. Robinson, 
Y. M. C. A., to Miss Marian 
Ridrr, Kansas, U.S.A. 

AT Chester, August 5th, Mr. J, P. 
RonwSEE, F. F. M., to Miss 
Dorothy Hoemes. 

AT Yunuanfu, September 7th, Mr. C. 
A. Jamieson to Miss N. Pearson, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Shanghai, September gtb, Mr. A. 
Hammond to Miss G. M. BeAkrey, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Shanghai, September rstb, Rev. 
S. I. WOODBRIDGB, D.D., A, P. M. 
South, to Miss M. E. NEWEEE, 
M.D., W. U. M. 

DEATHS. 

AT Suitiugfu, September ist, Miss L. 
Richardson, C. T. M. 

At Wei Hwei Fu, .September 15th, 
Andrew McCedre, sou of Rev. 
and Mrs. A. Thomson, C. P. M., 
aged four months. 

AT Kuling, September 17th, Mr. W. 
W. Lindsay, C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

July 27th, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Todnem, Y. M. C. a. 
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August 25tb, Miss M. Jones, A. B. 
F. M. S. 

August 27tli, Mr, and Mrs. H, S. 
Conway and four children, and Mr. 
and Mrs. P. O. Oeesen and child, 
all C. I. M. 

August aStb, Mrs. T. D. Sloan, 
A. P. M. 

August 30th, Rev, and Mrs. h. L, 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. Dubose 
and two children and Rev. and Mrs. 
J. L. Stuart and child, all A. P. M. 
South. 

Augu.st 31st, Miss PI. K. Anderson, 
M.D., A. P, M. 

September ist, Misses Lowe and 
RidGELY, a. C. M., Mr. and Mrs. B. 
W. Smith, Mr. R. L. Creighton and 
Mrs. C. W. Harvey and two children, 
all Y. M. C. A., Prof, and Mrs. H. W. 
Luce and three children, A. P. M., 
Rev. and Mrs. }, Gowdy, Miss Laura 
Thomp.son, Mr. ClarenceT. Craig, 
Mr. T. C. Torrey, Prof, and Mrs. A. 
W. Billing and three children and 
Misses P. C. Wills and C. Simpson, 
all M. B. M, 

September 7th, Mr. and Mrs, A. G. 
Robinson, Y. M. C. A. 

September 14th, Miss B. M. P. 
PETTERSSON, C. I. M. 

September 15th. Miss K. Ogborn, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Rowe and four 
children and Dr. F. D. Gamewell, 
all M. E. M., Messrs. JAMES S. 
Mitchecl and Donald Roberts, 
A. C. M., and Messrs. F. L. Tinkham 
and Mr. D, W, Carruthees, Y. M. 
C. A. 

September 17th, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
F. BlOM and child, and Misses £. B. 


[October, 191S 

SjosTROM and E. A. M, Jonsson, all 
C. I. M. 

September i8tb, Misses M. E. 
WHvSon, M. WiLvSon, P. E. Wescott, 
Edith Fredericks, Ursula Tyler 
and M. B. Thompson, all M. E. M., 
Mrs. Gill and two children, Misses 
Wells and OehlER, Rev. L. R. 
Craighill, Dr. E. Fullerton and 
Miss Fullerton, all A C. M, 

September 19th, Mr. F. A. GuSTAE- 
SON and Miss H. Lundvall. both C, 
1 . M., Mr. and Mrs. Pi. H. Lockwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. T, J. McConnell and 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Lyon and two 
children, all Y. M. C. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. Leavens, Dr. and Mrs. HumE 
and three children, Miss A. SassEN, 
M.D., and Mr. Fisken, all Y. F. M. S., 
Miss Macintosh, C. C. M., Prof, 
and Mrs. H. R. Le^QUEar and Miss 
A. E. Traub, all R. C, in the U. S,, 
Dr, and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vinson and three children, Misses 
Dickie, Hall, French and Nichols. 
Dr. and Mrs. R. Prick and child, 
and Rev, C. B. D.^y, all A. P, M., 
and Miss StotTs, ludepeuclenl. 

DEPARTURES. 

August 20th, Miss M. C. Stone, 
M. E. M. 

September loth, Dr. Agnes M. 
Edmonds, M . E. M., Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Reed, Y. F. M. S., and Rev. and 
Mrs. VJ. A. ReimerT aud four child¬ 
ren, R. C. in the U. S. 

September 12th, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
W. Adams, A. S. B. M. 

September 17th, Miss M. A. Snod¬ 
grass, A. P. M., Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 
Littell and four children, Dr. G, F. 
Alsop aud Dr. ShEPPLHR, all A.C.M. 
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THE BIBLE SUCCESS BAND. 
CALENDAR FOR 1916. 


The attention of Missionaries is called to the fact that the 
Calendar for 1916 of the Bible Success Band will be issued from the 
depot of the Central China Religions Tract Society. It will contain 
translations of messages from the Revs. F. B. Meyer and J. M, Gray 
and a special message from Mrs. Davies, the founder of the Band. 
It will also include the usual list of verses to be memorised during 
1916, 

Beautiful covers printed in three colours and gold are on the 
way from London. As owing to war conditions these are not 5'et to 
hand there may be some little delay in issuing the calendars, but it 
is is quite expected that the}?^ will be ready within the year. 

Missionaries are reminded that the calendar is supplied FREE 
for the use of such Chinese as promise to learn the daily verse. 
Specimen copies will be sent to each Mi.ssion Station. But mission¬ 
aries who desire to receive a number of copies should send a post¬ 
card to the depot of the Central China Religious Tract Society. 

‘ Nothing’, says Dr. Meyer in his message, ‘ is more important 
than to fill the mind with the words of Scriptures’. And mission¬ 
aries will be well advised to bring this matter to the attention of 
the young people in their congregations. 


356 ue 6 from presbi^terian fllMseion iprees 

©ctober, 1015. 
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Ivsseiitial lieliefs. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 


» ^ # 3# S 


Chinese lijnnnbook. A. P. Mission 
Takliinj:;. 
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Goo<l Words in Verse. C. 'J'. S. 
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Second Reader. Mr. Wong Hang Tong. 
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Morning and Riven ing Prayers. 
.Aineiican Church Mission. 




FedcM'ation Minutes. Mr, Cliing Cluiu 
sung. 
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Temperance Tract. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 


New Terms for New Ideas. Mr«. A. H. Mateer. 
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Edward M. Merrins, M.D., is a member of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church Mission, and has been in China about 
twelve years. He is a professor in the Pennsylvania Medical School 
(which is the Medical Department of St. John’s University), and is 
at present Editor of The Chma MedicalJotirnal. 

Roger S. Greene, A.B., A.M., is Resident Director in China 
of the China Medical Board. He had previously spent eight years 
in China, in Dalny, Harbin and Hankow in U. S. Consular service. 
He has been with the Rockefeller B'oundation since April, 1914. 

Andrew H. Woods, A.B., M.D., is connected with the Canton 
Christian College, of which institution he is the Vice-President. 
He has'been in Canton ten years, spending his time in medical and 
educational work. He is also Chairman of the Canton Hospital 
Committee. 

James Grieve Cormack, F.R.C.S. (Edinburgh), L.R.C.P., 
E.F.P. (G), is a member of the Eondon Missionary Society, and 
has beeen in China about nineteen years. He has lived in various 
places. For the first eight-and-a-half years he was engaged in 
evangelistic missionary work ; for the past ten years he has done 
medical work. He is now engaged in medical educational work 
in connection with the Union Medical College of Peking, of which 
he is President. 

Nathan Worth Brown, B.S. (Denison), M.D., (Western 
Reserve), is a member of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society, and has been in China six years. All of his work has 
been done in connection with the organization and development of 
the Union Medical School and Hospital at Nanking, in which 
institution he is at present Professor of Internal Medicine. 

Harold Balme, F.R.C.S. (England), D.P.H. (London), 
E.R.C.P. (London), is a member of the English Baptist Mission, 
and has been in China nine years, engaged in medical missionary 
work. Since January, 1913, he has been one of the professors in 
the Union Medical College at Tsinanfu, where he teaches Surgery 
and acts as Medical Superintendent of the Hospital. 

JosiAH C. McCracken, M.A., M.D., represents the Christian 
Association of the University of Pennsylvania in the Pennsylvania 
Medical School, which was located for six years in Canton and for 
the last year in Shanghai, Dr. McCracken has spent all of his 
time in medical educational work. 

Fu*Chun Yen, M.D., D.T.M., has been working for six years 
in connection with the Yale Mission, Chang.sha, Hunan. He is 
engaged in medical work and is Dean of the Hunan-Yale College of 
Medicine and also a member of the Hunan Continuation Committee 
and of the Council on Public Health of the C. M. M. A. 




THE university HOSPITAE, NANKING. 

Built in 1891 by Dr. W. E. Mackliu and conducted by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
until 1914, when it was transferred to the University of Nanking Medical School. 



TEACHOUT OPERATING PAVIEION, UNIVERSITY HOSPITAE, NANKING. 

Built in 1914. Contains an amphitheatre, a second operating room, sterilizing, instrument, 
and wash room. In the basement are class rooms and laboratories. 






















THE KUNG YEE hospital AND MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

They hope to move from this crowded district to new grounds, east of the City (See page 68i). 
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Editorial 


/BcDlcal £Ciucatton 
in Gbiiia. 


There are at present in China twenty-nine 
Medical Schools, in various degrees of 
development. Of these, sixteen are mis¬ 
sionary enterprises, eight belong to the Chinese Government, 
and five are maintained by non-missionary foreigners. And 
since, with the exception of two, the Schools maintained by 
the Chinese are largely under Japanese influence, it becomes 
evident that the problem of medical education in China is 
one that the Chinese themselves have not gone far towards 
solving. Oiir review of mission medical schools is of necessity 
incomplete, and unfortunately our illustrations are not very 
well balanced. But while there are other schools, at Moukden, 
Foochow, Elaugchow and Hankow, which are doing an im¬ 
portant work, yet those treated in our contributed articles are 
sufficient to give an all-round view of the general problem of 
Medical Education. 

Medical Edneatiou is an integral part of mission work, has 
a vital relationship to the Christian propaganda, is of interest 
to the general missionary body, and should be understood, at 
least in its general outlines, by all missionaries. The sympa¬ 
thetic support of the general missionary body is a vital factor 
in the solution of the problem outlined. Eurtberniore the entry 
of the Rockefeller Foundation into this phase of work will have 
an effect upon our entire mission work, and indeed ui.on all 
medical work in China, which we cauuot yet attempt to gauge. 
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, Apart from Fpecial qiie?tions of 

/iftcbfcal I’?iicatfc'n anb ^ \ ^ 

ecKxA «.feflcnatB W.otS. “•‘''’"'q"'', features m the 

adequate development of medical 

education which are similar to those facing other departments 
of mission work. For instance, in the training of Chinese 
for medical work and the training of Chinese for evangel¬ 
istic work, appears the same problem, /.<?., Where shall the 
emphasis be laid in the preparation of these workers ? Shall 
we, as a body of missionaries, concentrate on the preparation of 
a grade of workers much higher in educational qualifications 
than were required before? The Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment is confining its activities to those in and above schools 
of academic grade. The tendency in this direction amongst 
medical workers is accentuated and made definite by the recom¬ 
mendation of the China Medical Commission, which says that 
the requirement for admission to a medical school should be 
the training of a middle .school. Here, then, we have in both 
cases the emphasis laid on special training for a special class. 
We wish only to raise a question that we will not venture 
to answer: Will not the comparative slowness with which the 
higher grade of workers can be produced force us to plan just 
as definitely, though on a different scale, to meet the immediate 
pressing needs of the great uiievangehzed and suffering masses? 

ic 

Medical education has not received propor¬ 
tionately the support that general education 
has had ; consequently there has been a ten¬ 
dency for it to lag farther behind its opportunities and obliga¬ 
tions than other departments of mission work. The Report of 
the China Medical Commi.ssion says; “ It is practically true 
that every mission hospital is terribly under-staffed.” From 
such an under-staffed source have had to come the teachers for 
medical schools. Then intensively medical education is more 
expensive than any other kind ; this also has helped to retard its 
progress. But the incoming of the Rockefeller Foundation at 
once brings an adequate solution of this problem within reach. 

It should not be forgotten, as Dr. Cormack points out, 
that indirectly general mission work is also largely benefited. 
In so far as aid is rendered to existing medical work there 
will be an easing of financial pressure on the Boards, 
that should soon be realized in the releasing of additional 
resources for other forms of work. When once given a fair 


ICbc ‘Kelease of 
TResourccs. 
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start, medical missions will make more rapid strides in self- 
support than any other branch of work. A large proportion 
of mission hospitals, with the exception of the physicians’ 
and nurses’ salaries, are already self-supporting, or nearly so. 


Dr. Merrins remarks: “As to 
economic doctrine, few of us have 
sufficient interest in the matter to 


Cbe 1?ochcfeller ffoun&as 
tlon anb iliiBstone. 


care to depart from the beaten track.’’ While this is so, the 
non-missionary constituency is likely to approach the matter 
from that point of view first ; and in the September i8th issue 
of The National Review^ in one of a series of three articles on 
“Missions and Social Problems,” this very question is raised. 
The writer asks : “ But how long is the mi.ssionarv’s economic 
independence going to last ? It is fast disappearing, and it is 
doing so as the result of the salvation-by-the-million pro¬ 
paganda.” The danger suggested in the quotation is as to 
whether the center of the missionary influence will shift from 
the Christian Churches into the hands of wealthy philanthro¬ 
pists ; and whether medical missionaries like those connected 
with the Union Medical College in Peking will, as the writer 
says, “probably cease to be missionaries before long.” 

Now we are willing to admit that we shonld not be so 
dazzled by the munificence of the aid given by wealthy 
philanthropists as to fail to see the danger suggested above, if 
it actually exists. If the danger is real, it is at present so 
quiescent that a radical change in all the conditions under 
which aid is given would have to appear before the danger 
would become active. 

The governing board of the Medical School in Peking, 
the school to be benefited first by the operations of the China 
Medical Board, has a balance of membership in favor of 
missionary influence. The Rockefeller P'oundation has decided 
to cooperate as far as possible with existing missionary institu¬ 
tions. The China Medical Board passes on the medical 
qualifications only of the doctors and nurses to be supported 
by it, who are, moreover, to be found by the Boards. The 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation announces iu a letter, 
“That for independent work the agents selected will be those 
iu sympathy with the missionary spirit and motive.” A com¬ 
plete change in the personnel of the China Medical Board 
would be necessary to undermine these safeguards for the 
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economic independence of the missionary propaganda. That 
is a rather remote contingency. 


Mr. Roger S. Greene says, at the end of his 
S .aug(5C6tfon. “Many of the plans of the China 

Medical Board will develop somewhat slowly until its executive 
officers become more familiar with the field and its needs.” It 
seems to us that at this point the experience of medical mission¬ 
aries might be brought into more direct and definite touch with 
tlie China Medical Board. This could be done by in some way 
linking up the medical missionary body in a vital way with 
the China Medical Mission Board, none of whose members 
at present are missionaries. Would not actual representation 
on the China Medical Board of the China medical missionary 
body bring into closer touch the knowledge on the field which 
the medical missionaries have, and the technical knowledge of 
modern medical work and of conditions at the home base 
which the members of the China Medical Board have? Thus 
all the available sources of knowledge would be vitally linked 
up. Any objection that might be made to this suggestion is 
met by the reply that the plans of the China Medical Board 
are so immense tliat the furtherance of those plans is a suf¬ 
ficient justification for any change that iniglit facilitate them. 
Some such movement as this would spike the guns of all who 
feel that the economic independence of the missionary pro¬ 
paganda is in danger of passing away. 


* * 

The Report says : “The most destruc¬ 
tive and widespread diseases in China 
at present are, tuberculosis, hook-worm, 
and syphilis.” The fact that China as 
a nation is marked by such terrible pathological conditions will 


Cheanfiigg from Gbfna 
jfflbcMcal Gommisatoii 
IReport. 


explain in part the prevalence of characteristics which Western¬ 
ers sometimes find it liard to bear : the listlessness, dilatoriness 
and indifference, wliich are noted all too often, being under¬ 
stood in the light of these facts. Such irnderstanding will 
make it easier to bear them. Christianity is in China to help 
the Chinese get on their feet physically as well as spiritually. 

There is a tendency, apparently, on the part of the 
Chinese to consider that a high death rate is not on the whole 
undesirable, since this tends to keep the population within 
bounds. The Lecture Department of the Young Men’s Christ- 
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ian Association met this cynical remark frequently and refuted 
it by showing how the density of the population in Asia 
compares with that in Europe (before the War). The density 
of the population in China and her dependencies is ii for each 
square U, In Europe the average population per square li is 13; 
in England, it is 40 ; in Holland, 53 ; and in Belgium, 73. A 
realization of the possibilities of development in China as 
shown by these facts will help the Chinese to realize the 
importance of comprehensive measures for public health,— 
which thus far they have not been able to undertake. 

* * * 


/gbe&tcal Schools 
for XUlomen. 


In the contributed articles, a Woman’s Medi¬ 
cal School ill Peking and one in Canton—of 
which w'e give an illustration—are mentioned. 
There is in addition one in Soochow. While these Schools 
are mentioned in the Report of the China Medical Commission 
they do not appear to be receiving the attentiou given to 
schools for men. 

Though there has been a great change in the attitude of 
the Chinese in regard to the medical treatment of women there 
is still a tremendous field for special women’s work. Of course 
in large part the Chinese wmmen will do their work as nurses, 
and arrangements are made by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the special training in the U. S. of some Cliiuese women for 
this position. 

The Report further says that all missions experience great 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of women physicians. 
“The lack of trained medical women willing to work in the 
mission field appears more marked in America than in Eng¬ 
land.’’ It would seem as though, in keeping with the develop¬ 
ments of the West, that this should be the other way about; 
we do not, however, profess to explain it. It is possible, of 
course, that the special training of women physicians in China 
will be done in connection with some of the other medical 
schools In any event it can safely be assumed that the pro¬ 
blem is set aside temporarily only. 


(The ifH 5 e 5 fum of 
Ingtcuctlon. 


* * * 

Thb questiou of the place of English as a 
medium of instruction in mission schools has 
been most acute in connection with medical 


educational work. Yet no inconsiderable part of medical 
training has already been done through the Chinese language. 
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It seems to us, that the Report of the Medical Commissiou 
in regard to this problem is quite inconclusive. 

The Report says: “A part of the instruction might be in 
Chinese, and it might be possible in most classes to have explan¬ 
ations given in Chmesey (Italics ours). Where the advantage 
of adopting this cumbersome method as over against a definite 
plan to do at least a large part of the teaching in Chinese would 
be, we fail to see. It is not clear to us that teaching in Chinese 
will necessarily mean that the knowledge acquired will be less 
thorough than knowledge gained through English, as a me¬ 
dium. How long must a Chinese student study English before 
he can really master medical technique and modern medical 
ideas? For all or even most medical instructors to do their 
work in English seems like taking the line of least resistance. 


H Celticism Bnsweceb. 


Why is it necessary to assume that instruction given in Chinese 
must necessarily be of low standard ? That depends entirely 
upon the way the instructor handles his Chinese. There has, 
in this connection, occurred to us a question along the line of 
modern efficiency which should be considered: How will the 
amount of time spent by a comparatively small group of 
physicians in mastering Chinese compare with the time that 
would have to be spent by an unknown number of Chinese 
students in mastering English in order to be able to understand 
their foreign medical instructor. 

* * 

Dr. Woods says ; “ Some observers ex¬ 
press surprise at what they consider the 
backwardness of its missions in forming union hospitals and 
schools.” What is here said of Canton could, and possibly has 
been said, of many other mission centres, and in connection 
with the problem of union in general educational work as well. 
The problem of the number of medical schools in China is 
one that it has been most difficult to settle. We wonder 
whether some of our friends wdio think it should be settled 
definitely and quickly realize the immense complexity of the 
problem that the Medical Missionary Association, and indeed 
every branch of our work, is facing ? Each individual 
School, so far established, is the centre of a field of immense 
usefulness which given sufficient resources, could be developed 
without necessarily interfering with any other School. The 
roots of all of these Schools have run deep and already heavy 
investments have been made. Elimination, while it sounds 
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easy, has so far been an impracticable solution. This is true 
of general educational work as well as of medical educa¬ 
tion. The problem is not, how many schools could be run 
if we had the resources, but how many etficieut schools we 
can have with the resources actually available, flere it is 
that union, either in the form of a coalescence of interests in 
contact, or a coordination thereof, is absolutely essential. 

It has been said that union increases the complexity of 
our problems. But is this altogether so? It does bring to¬ 
gether the problems that were being attacked in an isolated way, 
and brings individuals consequently up against a larger task ; 
but the increase in complexity is more apparent than real, as 
the complexity of isolated work is constantly increasing. While 
union meains a focussing of strength and resources on a combin¬ 
ed task, it also means an access of actual strength with which 
to meet the task. 


* * 

We are glad to introduce to the missionary 

BccWtect^rffL. bodyofCluna, Mr. H. Hussey, B.S., A.A.I.A., 

who has recently arrived in Shanghai 
and, as noted in a letter previously published by us, is to open 
an architectural office for the doing of missionary architectural 
work and the handling of technical details in the erection of 
mission buildings, in connection with the firm of Messrs. 
Shattuck & Hussey, whose head office is in Chicago, where a 
staff of forty architects is constantly employed. The 6nn has 
already had experience in handling mission buildings in China. 
Mr. Hussey has been in China before for the purpose of giving 
particular attention to mission requirements. The firm will 
therefore be able to take any class of w'ork ; has indeed had 
much special experience with church buildings, hospitals, and 
Y.M.C.A. buildings, especially institutional churclies with large 
Sunday Schools. Tlie China office will, like the head office, 
be organized to work out in all places. 

It should be noted that the suggestion was made to this 
firm to start this work in China after twenty-five or more archi¬ 
tectural firms had been interviewed ; and it was owing to their 
experience that Dr. John R. Mott, and Mr. Brockman (Chairman 
of the Committee on Business and Administrative Efficiency of 
the China Contiuuatiou Committee) endorsed them by urging 
them to take up this work. Letters addressed to No. 5 Quiusaa 
Gardens, will reach Mr. Hussey from uow on. 
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Zlhe Ipromotfon of Sntcrccoi^ion* 

“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Faiher 
may be glorified in the Son." 

“ Ye ask -- / do." - - 


How c’early defined is our task. 
“ Ye ask ”—upon us the L,ord placed 
the work of intercession and in re¬ 
sponse to our asking He promised 
<< to do.” Onr praying then sets God 
to work: our intercession releases 
His power in blessing upon others. 
God’s doing depends upon our ask¬ 
ing. Are you the I^eader of a .school ? 
What are you expecting Jesus Christ 
"to do” in your school this year? 
He distinctly promises ” to do” what 
‘‘you ask.” You will determine the 
residts, because they will be limited 
or increased by your intercession. 
The following remarkable testimony 
from the head of a boy’s school of 
what intercession accomplished in bis 
school last year is given here with the 
prayer that it will stimulate every 
missionary in a similar position to 
decide now—this fall, what he is going 
” to ask ” God ‘‘to do ” in his school 
thi.s year. 

“Our school had a remarkably peace¬ 
ful year but we really did not get 
waked up to do any work for the 
Master until Easter time wlien we had 
a three days’ meeting. Fortwow'eeks 
before these meeiings,and during them, 
many of the boys, teachers, the prin¬ 
cipal and missionaries prayed earn¬ 
estly for an outpouring of the Spirit. 
True to His promise,the Lord answ^ered 
us with more than we had hoped for. 

I do not like-to give tny own ex¬ 
perience but I am constrained to for 
the sake of others whose path in life 
mav have been similar to mine. When 
in theological school I had adopted 
the theory that intercession was most¬ 
ly time wasted, because what was the 
sense of asking God to do what He 
wanted to do more than I wanted 
Him to. This theory I stuck to with 
more or less faithfulness, now and 
then lightened by a hope that asking 
might be the means of getting, but 
always settling back into the thought 
that prayer could be no more than 
communion with God. 

But a few weeks before Easter, I 
began to feel that my life was without 
power and that 1 was an ungrateful 
sinner: then it 7vas that I began to 
pray for strength and forgiveness. 
The self-satisfaction and conceit ac¬ 
quired by a liberal education began to 
ebb away, and I found myself seeking 


for help just as the man who is down- 
and-out does. 

Raster morning the answer came 
just as dawn w’as breaking ; the load 
of sin was gone, but that was not so 
noticeable as the feeling of peace and 
new strength that came. Before, I had 
been afraid to ask people to accept 
Christ or to get others to work, but 
this new life that came to me. as 1 lay 
praying, opened the way. After a 
sunrise prayer meeting 1 called into 
my study all of the teachers and asked 
them to join me in winning to the 
master all our l)oys who bad not yet 
become Christians. They all accepted 
the invitation and we prayed for help. 
Our next step was to look over the 
register, and copy off all the names of 
the noii-Chrisliaiis. Then we called in 
several very earnest Christian boys. 
Each person took at least one name 
with the understanding that be was 
to pray aiid work in other vt'ays to 
will that boy, and that we would pray 
for each other. 

Before school closed our prayers 
and intercession had done the 7t>ork. 
Ever)^ boy expressed bis willingness 
to be a follower of Christ (there were 
fourteen altogether). But this was 
not all. The boys of their own accord, 
had a daily prayer meeting in which 
they prayed for country, family, and 
self. Sometimes a third of the 120 
pupils were present. It was impossi¬ 
ble on account of the limits of time 
to talk with alt tlie weak Christians, 
but it was easy to snatch an odd 
moment to pray, or to ask one of the 
stronger boys to pray for one such 
boy. In four cases of this sort I saw 
a real awakening. We got boys to 
praying for their parents and friends. 
We are bound together hi a bond, of 
intercession that we have seen show 
results, and we are confident that we 
are only started. 

Tliere are many things that we 
Cannot have until God sees that we 
want them enough to ask for them. 
Jesus commands to ask, to seek, and 
to knock, and zve feel that we are 
getting down to the bedrock of Chris- 
ttanity here in our school because we 
have learned this great truth." 

With Carey's faith let ns this year. 

“Expect great things from God, 
Attempt great things {or God.’’ 
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The Rockefeller Foundation and Medical Education 

in China 


E. W. MERRINS, M.D. 

m HERE can be little doubt that missionary work has, 
within recent years, undergone a considerable change 
in methods and partly also in the range of its activities. 
A generation ago Christian effort was almost wholly 
evangelistic,—using this word in its most limited sense of 
simply preaching the gospel,—the eternal salvation of the in¬ 
dividual, apart from the mass, being the principal aim. For 
work of this kind no great outlay of money was required. The 
schools and hospitals were not very numerous, and were small 
with very modest equipment. Eittle was done in the way of 
medical education except to train a few students to be hospital 
assistants. No more could be done at that time, partly because 
of many difficulties which could only be slowly overcome, 
partly because the support given by the home churches was 
not as strong then as it is now. All honor to these early 
pioneers who toiled so bravely and well amid dangers and per¬ 
plexities, and who made such large ventures of faith ! 

Since their days, however, the times have changed. The 
Chinese people have changed. There has been a revolution 
not only in politics, but also in their outlook upon life, and 
in their manners and customs. New needs have arisen, par¬ 
ticularly in the educational world, and we have been compelled, 
nolens volens^ to try to meet these needs. Concurrently, there 
has been a change, perhaps it is better to say an enlargement, 
of the missionary motive. While the welfare of the individual 
soul is still regarded as of supreme importance, there is the 
impulsion to labor for the benefit of the community as a whole, 
to leaven all professions and occupations with the Christian 
spirit, and especially to get hold of the malleable student class, 
in the great hope that soon the Chinese will become a truly 
Christian nation. Hence our work has become more institu¬ 
tional or educational. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that 
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education on Christian lines is now regarded as our most 
powerful lever for moving the nation towards Christianity. 

But to be wholly successful, missionary educational in¬ 
stitutions must conform to the highest educational as well as 
religious standards. A teacher seated on one end of a form 
giving didactic instruction to a few students seated on the 
other end, cannot be our pattern, even though the teacher 
should be an American Mark Hopkins, or an English Thomas 
Arnold. Teaching must now be done with all the resources and 
aids of Western pedagogic science. Didactic instruction must 
be made subordinate to practical work in the field and labor¬ 
atory. This means that chemical, physical, and other labo¬ 
ratories must be equipped with elaborate and very expensive 
apparatus, and that the teachers in every department must be 
experts. Particularly is this true of our medical schools. 
Unless up-to-date in equipment and methods of instruction 
satisfactory work cannot be done. Rich men at home know 
what enormous sums are genuinely needed by educational 
institutions and give accordingly. East year, in the United 
States, to medical schools and institutions for medical research 
alone, nearly seventeen million dollars gold were given, and 
many of the institutions benefited were already very wealthy. 
It is in this respect that our missionary medical schools 
have such a hard struggle. We have not the men, we have 
not the means, and judging by present circumstances, there 
is little hope of obtaining either. 

In these circumstances the Rockefeller Foundation appears 
on the scene. The purpose of the Foundation, as stated in 
its charter, is that of “receiving and maintaining a fund or 
funds and applying the income and the principal thereof to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 
Its income must be very large, as in March last, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller gave it G. $100,000,000. At a meeting of the officers 
and members of the Foundation in January 1914, it was voted 
to establish a commission to study and report on the condition 
of medical education, hospitals, and public health in China. 
This Commission was duly appointed, and during the course 
of its investigations it visited seventeen medical schools and 
ninety-seven hospitals in China and Manila. Of the nine 
mission medical schools in the list of the Medical Missionary 
Association, seven were visited, the only ones omitted being 
Moukdeu in Manchuria, and Chengtu in Szechuen. Visits 
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were also made to various universities and secondary schools, 
both missionary and governmental. Conferences were held 
with a great number of medical missionaries and officials of the 
Y.M.C.A., in China, with leading officials of the central govern¬ 
ment and of the governments of the various provinces, and 
with many other persons in positions of influence, both 
European and Chinese. Of the eighteen provinces of China 
proper the Commission visited eleven. It states that every¬ 
where the members were received with great courtesy and with 
great helpfulness. 

A few months ago, the Commission issued its Report. 
All who have read it agree that it is very fair and thorough, 
and in sympathy with missionary work. The essential part of 
the Report is as follows : 

“ In the light of the facts as gathered by the Commission 
the following recommendations are made to the Rockefeller 
Foundation : 

Medical Work in China. 

That the Foundation should undertake medical work In China. 
In the opinion of the Commission the need is great beyond any of 
their anticipations and the opportunities for progress in all lines are 
equally great. 

Co-operation with Missionary Institutions. 

That the Foundation so far as possible should co-operate with 
existing missionary institutions which have already done such good 
work in China. 

High Standard for Medical Instruction. 

That medical instruction in which the Foundation is concerned 
should be on the highest practicable standard. Such standard 
at the present time seems to include as a requirement for admission 
to a medical school the training of a middle school (roughly 
equivalent to au American High School) supplemented by two 
years of pre-medical w'ork devoted to instruction primarily in 
English, Chinese, physics, chemistry, and biology. 

English as the Principal Medium of Instruction. 

That the teaching in medical schools in which the Foundation 
is concerned for the present and for some time to come should be 
in English as the main language. A part of the iustructiou might 
be in Chinese, and it might be possible in most classes to have 
explanations given in Chinese. 

Public Health—Time uot ripe for large work by Foundation. 

That on account of the lack of suitably trained men, and for 
other reasons, the time is not yet ripe for the P'oundatiou to assist 
in the organization of a large work in relation to public health. 
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An Independent Institution for Research not Recommended. 

That it is not advisable at this time to establish an independent 
institution for research in China, but that research be encouraged 
in connection with the medical schools aided. 

Medical School at Peking. 

That the first medical educational work organized should be in 
the city of Peking, and that it be in connection with the Union 
Medical College if suitable arrangement can be made. 

Medical School at Shanghai. 

That on account of the population, wealth, and convenience 
of location of the city of Shanghai, the second medical work of the 
Foundation be established in that city. 

In the opinion of the Commission, it is unfortunate that there 
should be in Shanghai two competing medical schools, both under 
American auspices and both teaching in the English language. 

It also seems to the Commission much wiser that well supported 
schools of medicine should not be undertaken both in Shanghai 
and in Nanking. One strong institution in the lower Yangtze 
Valley would be better, and the better place for such an institution 
is in the larger city. 

The Commission therefore recommends : 

(1) That there be established at Shanghai a new institution, 
perhaps chartered under the laws of the State of New York, to be 
known as the Shanghai Medical College or by some other name 
acceptable to the various interests concerned. 

(2) That provision be made for co-operation with existing 
medical schools in and near Shanghai on sueh basis as would be 
advantageous to the co-operating schools, and would unite the 
medical educational forces and the principal hospitals of the entire 
lower Yangtze Valley contributory to Shanghai. 

The Commission hopes that the above plan will make it possible 
to unite all the medical forces iu the vicinity of Shanghai, in 
medical education of a high grade in order to secure the advantages 
of union, while at the same time leaving to each co-operating 
institution its entire autonomy. A special advantage to the united 
institution will lie in making it possible to have proper arrange¬ 
ments with the various missionary secondary schools and further 
with the various missionary hospitals iu the territory. On the 
other side, the advantages to the co-operating institutions will lie 
in being connected with an institution financially strong, and 
therefore permanent in character and situated in a city which will 
afford the greatest amount of clinical material and probably the 
most substantial support among the Chinese. 

Medical Education at Canton. 

That assistance should be given to the plans of the Canton 
Christian College for medical education. The particular form of 
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such aid cannot be determined at this time on account of some 
pending questions with reference to the Canton Hospital. 

Medical Bducation at Changsha. 

That aid be given to the medical plans of the Yale Mission at 
Changsha. In the opinion of the Commission it is advisable to put 
such aid in a form which will be likely to stimulate the interest 
and support of the Hunanese. 

Model Tuberculosis Hospital. 

That two model tuberculosis hospitals be established in China 
and that expert advice be secured as to location and organization. 
Kuling in the Yangtze Valley and the Western Hills between 
Peking and Paotingfu are tentatively suggested as possible location. 
Our attention was called in all parts of China to the overwhelming 
prevalence of tuberculosis. It has become especially common 
among the student classes. Plans for a sanitarium situated near 
Peking are already being formulated. 

Scholarships. 

That in connection with the medical schools aided provision 
be made for a limited number of scholarships in order to encourage 
selected young men who have not sufficient financial means to 
pursue the study of medicine. It is suggested that ten be offered 
for the year 1915-16, and ten additional yearly until the total 
number reaches fifty. The expense will be $750 in the first year 
and $3,750 in the fifth year and thereafter. 

The Development of Hospitals. 

That hospitals be developed first of all in the fields tributary 
to the medical schools which may be aided by the Foundation. 
Aid may be given to other hospitals as circumstances may warrant. 

The following suggestions are submitted : 

Increasing the Staff of P'oreign Doctors.—That the Foundation 
offer to pay the salaries of additional foreign medical men selected 
by the Missions and subsequently approved in each individual 
case by the Foundation. These doctors should be sent only to 
hospitals already established, so that they would be additional 
members of the hospital staff. This system would put the task of 
finding medical men on the Missions, but would solve the question 
of the lack of medical men in so far as it depends on the lack of 
money for salaries. It would also prepare more hospitals to be 
proper institutions for the .clinical training of medical school gradu¬ 
ates. 

Provusiou for the Salaries of Chinese Doctors in Hospitals.— 
These men should be graduates of schools recognized by the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation and their appointment should be subject to the 
approval of the representative of the Foundation in China. 

The provision of salaries for the Chinese would be of direct 
value in two ways; on the one hand, It would help to give the 
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hospitals more efficient staffing; on the other hand, it would provide 
opportunities for a considerable number of Chinese graduates to 
continue hospital work for a series of years. Some of these men 
might give their full time to the hospital, and some perhaps half 
time. It is of great importance that Chinese graduates be kept in 
touch with hospitals, so that their standard of work will not 
deteriorate. By this means they will be constantly under the 
supervision of trained foreign physicians. 

Provision of Salaries for Foreign Nurses.—That the Foun¬ 
dation support a considerable number of foreign nurses in hospital 
work. These nurses should be nominated by the Missions, and 
subsequently approved by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
attempt should be made to have them sent, first of all, to the better- 
equipped and better-staffed hospitals. The lack of nurses would 
thus be met, iu so far as it depends on the lack of money on the 
part of the Mission. 

Equipment.—It is impossible to undertake to provide suitable 
equipment for even a small proportion of the hospitals iu China. 
However it wmuld be most important to increase the equipment 
of certain hospitals and more especially those which can be brought 
into line with the medical schools, which may be aided by the 
Foundation and of those hospitals which have an adequate medical 
and nursing staff. It is, of course, quite unnecessary to provide 
much increased equipment for a hospital which has only one doctor, 

A Resident Commissioner iu China. 

That the Foundation be represented in China by a resident 
commissioner, who will administer the affairs of the Foundation in 
connectiou with the institutions aided. He will make regular 
reports and recommendations. The commissioner should have a 
suitable staff. Peking should be his headquarters. 

Ill a scheme of this magnitude, embracing numerous and 
diverse organisations, difficulties are sure to arise, but apart 
from certain questions in casuistry over which even the religious 
and sincere will differ as long as they are in this world, there 
are three main questions which call for serious consideration. 

In the first place, under this scheme will our medical 
schools be completely secularised ? The indications all point 
in the contrary direction. Notice the recommendation of the 
Commission “that the Foundation as far as possible should 
co-operate with existing missionary institutions.” We may 
be quite sure that such a recommendation would not be made 
unless it was going to be adopted. Then there is the 
unequivocal declaration of sympathy with missions made by 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a letter to the secretary of one of 
our leading missionary organisations to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for permission to make it public: 
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6 i Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

March 15, 1915. 

Dear Dr. Speer : 

For some time the Rockefeller Foundation has been considering 
the need of scientific medicine in China and how best the Founda¬ 
tion might assist in meeting the need. A tentative general plan of 
procedure was adopted nearly a year ago, after conference with 
many eminent authorities on the subject. A competent Commission 
has since then visited China and studied with great care present 
medical conditions in that country. This Commission has now 
made a comprehensive report and has offered a .series of recom¬ 
mendations. These recommendations have been tentatively adopted 
by the Foundation, subject to such changes as experience and 
further enquiry may suggest. 

Happily, the Foundation is not first in the field. Many and 
various Missionary Societies of America, Great Britain, and the 
Continent have preceded it. Hundreds of physicians are now 
practising in China under the auspices of these Societies. Their 
patients number tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
annually. As rapidly as possible hospitals have been and are being 
established. In some cases these are fairly well equipped, but all of 
them are still r^ery needy. Half a score or more of medical colleges 
have been started, partially manned and equipped, and these 
colleges are being availed of by hundreds of Chinese students, 
with such preparation more or less adequate, as circumstances have 
admitted. The Missionary Boards have been most zealous in medical 
missions and have done everything possible, with the limited 
resources at their disposal, towards making this work effective. 
With the.se Societies, and with the work undertaken by them, the 
Foundation from the first has contemplated the most cordial and 
sympathetic co-operation. We desire to supplement the work of the 
Missionary Boards where it is incomplete, to multiply it where it is 
inadequate, and always to engraft our additions in an entirely vital 
way. We cannot expect, even did we desire it, that the Societies 
would materially change their principles, or methods, or the religious 
qualifications of their appointees, except as the Societies may be 
self-moved to do so by experience and observation. 

But the medical work of the Missionary Societies and Boards 
is confined to limited areas, and is seriously restricted by lack of 
funds. In carrying out its comprehensive plans, the Foundation 
may find it desirable : 

1. To assist Missionary Societies to strengthen their Medical 
Schools and Hospitals by providing equipment and other facilities, 
and by making annual grants, as may be found expedient, for the 
support of physicians and nurses selected by the respective Mis¬ 
sionary Boards, subject only to the Foundation’s approval of the 
professional qualifications of the appointees. 

2. With the* consent of the Missionary Boards to recognize 
and expand existing Medical Schools, with their Hospitals, and to 
support these, wholly or in part, from its own funds. 

3. To aid other Medical Schools that are not strictly Mission, 
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4. To establish, equip, and support new Medical Schools 
and Hospitals. 

In choosing its agents, physicians, and nurses, for independent 
schools or hospitals, the Foundation will select only persons of 
sound sense and high character, who are sympathetic with the 
missionary spirit and motive, who are thoroughly qualified for 
their work professionally, and who will dedicate themselves to 
medical ministration in China. Beyond these qualifications, the 
Foundation cannot properly impose tests of a denominational or 
a doctrinal nature, such as are deemed desirable by Missionary 
Boards for their owm medical missionaries or agents. 

In entering upon its w’ork, the Foundation will hope to avail 
itself of the long and valuable experience acquired by the Missionary 
Boards in the conduct of their medical missions, and will welcome 
their sympathetic counsel in all matters of procedure and admini¬ 
stration. 

While this work of the Foundation will be limited to medical 
service, we believe it to be the highest duty and privilege of all 
men to cherish the spirit of Jesus and ever to live and act in that 
spirit. The desire of earnest Christians to communicate the spirit 
of Jesus to the Chinese and to the whole world we share to the 
full. We share with the Missionary Boards also their conviction 
that the teaching of Jesus must be imparted to the Chinese through 
preaching and by all other proper agencies for communicating 
truth, and we are constantly mindful that in so far as w'e may be 
able to assist the Missionary Boards in their medical service, the 
Boards will be enabled to devote added funds to the strengthening 
and enlarging of their educational and evangelistic work. 

As its agency for conducting this work the Foundation has 
formed the China Medical Board, with offices at 61 Broadway, 
New' York, and has conferred upon this Board the necessary powers 
and the financial resources believed to be currently needed. (Here 
follows the list of officers and members.) 

In behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

(Signed) John D. Rockefei.i.ER, Jr., President. 

In the next place, there is the fear that the acceptance of 
large benefactions, whatever the source or the object may be, 
tends to fetter the freedom of thought and speech of the be¬ 
neficiaries. For us in China the fear appears to be groundless. 
As to freedom of thought and activity in medicine, the scientific 
work of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and 
the practical grappling with the national menace of iinciniarisis 
in the United States, are guarantees that so far from our 
medical work being restricted, every encouragement will be 
given to make it of the highest and broadest kind. As to 
economic doctrines, few of us have sufficient interest in the 
matter to care to depart from the beaten track. We are here 
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mainly to propagate Christianity, and are content to leave the 
Chinese to work out its social principles for themselves. 

A graver issue would be raised if there was any probability 
of the restriction of religious teaching and activity. As 
missionary organizations we could not surrender the raison 
d'^Hre of our existence for the sake of getting help to do work 
of a secondary nature. The recommendation of the Commission 
and the letter of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Dr. Speer, 
can be taken to guarantee the full and reasonable freedom of 
missionary activity. It may not be desirable that every appointee 
shall be compelled to submit to doctrinal and other religious 
tests, but we may confidently expect that the trustees and pro¬ 
fessors will be men in sympathy with Christian ideals. 

The last question concerns the home churches. What 
will be the eflfect upon the spritual life of the church at large 
of the acceptance of large gifts and endowments for missionary 
enterprises ? This is a question, be it observed, which has 
nothing to do with the faith or character of particular donors, 
but applies to all large gifts, whatever the source may be. It 
is urged with strong conviction, and in the most unexpected 
quarters, that in the long run such benefactions lessen the 
interest of the people at home in missions, and with contracted 
spiritual vision there follows spiritual atrophy. A self-sacrificing 
working church is a live church ; a church in which all 
responsibilities are allowed to rest upon a few rich men or 
organizations, is perilously near being a dead church. 

There is much force in this argument, but we doubt its 
immediate applicability to the granting of aid to medical schools 
and hospitals. It must be borne in mind that the Foundation 
is thoroughly business-like in its proceedings. It embarks in 
no useless enterprises, nor does it indulge in extravagances. 
When it states that money, however large the amount may be, 
is needed for a particular purpose, the money really is needed. 
When it proposes to give a large amount of money to place 
our medical schools and hospitals in a position where they can 
do their work thoroughly and well and with the security of 
permanence, that money is needed, every penny of it. What 
prospect is there of the churches at home granting aid on this 
scale ? None ; not from unwillingness, but from sheer inability 
to obtain the money. And there is no sign that in the im¬ 
mediate future the outlook may change, because of increased 
interest in medical education. The medical schools are 
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struggling for existence, and their collapse, or continued 
existence in a deplorable state of weakness, cannot be much 
of an inspiration to the home churches. 

On the other hand, relieved of a hopeless financial burden, 
the churches will have greater freedom and ability to meet 
the needs of other departments of missionary work, evan¬ 
gelical, literary, and educational, and will be stimulated to 
fresh endeavor to bring all branches to the same high degree 
of efficiency as the medical. Not only so^ but advantage can be 
taken of opportunities to venture upon new fields of activity. 
In other words, the interests and activities of missionaries will 
not be in the least diminished by this liberal aid to medical 
work but rather increased. As stated previously, over ten 
million dollars were given to American colleges and universities 
by the General Education Board, tisually on condition that 
each aided institution raised a large additional amount else¬ 
where. So far from paralysing educational work, this disburse¬ 
ment of over ten million dollars has been the means of obtain¬ 
ing from other benefactors an additional forty million dollars. 
Why then should we fear that the home churches will fall into 
a state of apathy owing to the Rockefeller benefactions ? Why 
not hopefully believe that the opposite will happen, that they 
will be stirred to greater enthusiasm ? When we observe the 
very wide range of the gifts of the Foundation, the numerous 
churches and societies which have accepted help without harm 
resulting, as far as can be ascertained, it seems the wiser policy 
not to fear, but to go boldly ahead with the means so generously 
placed at our disposal. 


The China Medical Board 

The Beginning of Its Work on the Field 

ROGER S. GREENE, RESIDENT DIRECTOR, CHINA MEDICAL BOARD 

A iS a result of the investigatiou conducted last year by 
the China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Foundation definitely decided, as has 
been announced in the press, to undertake medical 
work in China, and it furthermore adopted the report of the 
commission as a basis for its work, subject to such changes as 
experience and further inquiry might suggest, it being under¬ 
stood that each of the projects recommended would come up 
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separately for careful consideration before the Foundation 
would be committed to carrying it out. To conduct the work 
in China the Foundation established a subsidiary organization 
known as the China Medical Board, with the following 
members : Wallace Buttrick, Simon Flexner, Frederick T. 
Gates, Jerome D. Greene, Harry Pratt Judson, Frank J. 
Goodnow, John R. Mott, Starr J. Murphy, Francis W. Pea¬ 
body, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Wicklifife Rose and William 
H. Welch. 

The development of medical education impressed the 
commission and the newly formed China Medical Board as 
being logically the first step in any project for the improvement 
of medical conditions in China. Acting upon this belief, the 
Board has already taken certain definite steps. As Peking 
seemed the natural point at which to begin, the Board entered 
into negotiations with the missionary societies interested in the 
Union Medical College there, which had not yet been organized 
as a corporate entity, and it was finally agreed that there 
should be established a board of trustees, consisting of one 
representative of each of the six missionary bodies* interested 
and seven representatives of the China Medical Board, under 
the name of the Peking Union Medical College, which should 
take over and develop the present school. The purpose of the 
new board is stated to be to conduct an efl&cieut medical school, 
which shall work in cordial and sympathetic co-operation with 
the missionary societies and be a distinct contribution to 
missionary endeavor. 

Among the trustees who will represent the China Medical 
Board are Dr. William H, Welch of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, who has probably contributed more than any other one 
man to the great improvement in medical education in the 
United States dnring recent years. Dr. Simon Flexner, the 
director of the leading institution for medical research in the 
United States, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, the executive secretary of 
the General Education Board, and Dr. John R. Mott, who 
certainly requires no introduction to the missionary body in 
China. It is believed that the interest and counsel of such 


*(Tli6se societies are ; The Loudou Missionary Society, The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Medical Missionary 
Association of I.oudon, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
episcopal Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United Stales of America, and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions). 
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men will form perhaps the most important contribution that 
the China Medical Board can make towards the development of 
medical missionary work in China. 

Since all the property used by the Union Medical College 
belonged to the Uondon Missionary Society, and since it 
seemed hardly fair to ask of that society such a disproportionate 
contribution to the enterprise, it was agreed that the society 
should be reimbursed for its capital expenditures on account of 
the college. The London Missionary Society also consented to 
put at the disposition of the college other property in the 
vicinity, which was being used for general missionary purposes, 
the China Medical Board supplying the funds required to 
permit the transfer of the work to other premises. Some of the 
missionary societies have already designated their representatives 
on the new board of trustees, and it is probable that the first 
meeting will be held early next year. The China Medical 
Board has assumed the entire support of the Union Medical 
College from July i, 1915, including the salaries of the foreign 
staff, but the work is still being conducted as before by the 
faculty and the board of managers, pending the organization 
of the new board of trustees. In preparation for this re-organiza- 
tion of the work, Dr. Biittrick, Dr, Welch and Dr. Flexner are 
coming to China this autumn, and will probably visit all the 
important centers of medical education in this country to study 
conditions at first hand. 

In connection with the plans for the development of 
medical education, smaller contributions have been made by 
the China Medical Board to the Yale Foreign Missionary 
Society for the Hunau-Yale Medical College, under a five-year 
pledge, and a grant for one year has been made to the Harvard 
Medical School of China. Six Chinese doctors have been 
appointed to fellowships for graduate study abroad, in the hope 
that they will prepare themselves to take up teaching positions 
in their own country when they return. All of them are now in 
the United States, and one of them has made considerable 
progress with his studies. Five scholarships have been estab¬ 
lished for Chinese nurses to enable them to go abroad for further 
training, and two appointments have already been made. There 
have also been offered a few scholarships for pharmacists, to 
which no appointments have yet been made. 

While education is regarded as the most urgent part of the 
work, the China Medical Board desires also to do something to 
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lighten the burden upon doctors and nurses in mission and other 
hospitals where no systematic teaching is going on, and it is 
considering applications for the support of additional staff for 
such institutions. A few pledges have already been made to 
certain missionary societies, upon the understanding that the 
China Medical Board shall be given an opportunity to pass 
upon the professional qualifications of persons to be supported 
from its grants. It is expected that in general hospitals in the 
vicinity of the medical schools in which the Board is interested 
will be aided first, in order that they may become better adapted 
to furnish the necessary practical training which all medical 
graduates require before they are really qualified to assume any 
responsibility. 

The Board is besides greatly interested in the various 
projects which have recently been undertaken for co-operation 
between Chinese and foreigners in medical work, and hopes 
that it also mav at the proper moment be able to aid to some 
extent the efforts of Chinese doctors and other public spirited 
citizens to improve health conditions in their native country, 
believing as it does that the success of the medical work in 
China must in the end depend upon the extent to which the 
Chinese people themselves may be moved to participate in it. 

Mr. Roger S. Greene, who has been appointed the Resident 
Director in China of the Board, arrived in Peking early in 
August, and has opened an office at the Union Medical College 
there. His main function will be to keep the Board in close 
touch with the work on the field, and to act as its representa¬ 
tive in dealing with institutions in China in which the Board 
may become interested. 

Probably many of the plans of the China Medical Board will 
develop somewhat slowly, until its executive officers become 
more familiar with the field and its needs, but it is hoped that 
eventually it will be able to make a real contribution toward 
the further development of the great work which is being 
built up with so much sacrifice and devotion by the missionary 
societies. 
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Union Medical Work in Canton 


ANDREW H. WOODS, M.D, 


T 


HERE is in Canton no hospital or medical school man¬ 
aged in common by all the missions. In view of the 
fact that Canton is the oldest seat in China of medical 
missionary work, some observers express surprise at 
what they consider the backwardness of its missionaries in form¬ 
ing union hospitals and schools. Perhaps the reply should be 
that old trees are harder to uproot and transplant than strip¬ 
lings, even though new fashions in landscape-gardening may 
tempt to re-arrangement. Old trees may, however, present 
considerable vigor and bear good fruit. Tlie truth is that in 
Canton there are the elements of a future healthful union 
medical work without serious upheavals beiug necessary to 
produce it. While not yet coinmunized (if that is desirable), 
Canton Christian medical forces are working together with 
considerable harmony and efficiency. 

In writing a prescription for a union work, one must 
consider two essential factors: the aims and the methods of the 
workers. Where their aims are not the same, and cannot be 
made so, there is no use in forming a “union”, however 
loudly sentiment and appearances may call for it. Two trains 
bound for different destinations must sooner or later run on 
separate tracks. Einking them together will not help either. 
On the other hand, if the aims are the same, yet methods of 
working incompatible, it means that, with the same destination 
the trains have different routes. If neither can adopt the others’ 
route, they must be left uubound to go tlieir own ways. 

lu Canton the Christian medical workers have the same 
aim. All desire that the sick of South China shall, as soon as 
possible, have Chinese Christian physicians to heal them. All 
desire that ultmiately these physicians shall be of the best 


calibre and training. 

In coutradistinction to this harmony of aim, there are in 
Canton two general methods of working in use among mission¬ 
aries, which are incompatible. It is not feasible to use them 
ill the same medical school. One group of missionaries see 
that the Chinese are educationally and financially backward, 
and that it is therefore difficult to persuade them to take long 
preliminary schooliug and thorough medical courses. These 
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missionaries, therefore, allow medical students of grammar- 
school grade to undertake medical study; and their medical 
courses are taught by Chinese physicians who are in many cases 
not themselves well prepared. The use of this method does 
not indicate that its adherents are themselves ill prepared, for 
in some instances they are equipped to do the best grade of 
teaching and practice. It is simply a matter of expediency. 
They believe this method will produce physicians now much 
needed by the sick of China, and will in the end lead to a 
higher grade of medical schools. 

The second group of missionaries in Canton believe that 
short of middle-school graduation the applicant for medical 
study has not the mental capacity or the knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology, which are essential to the minimum 
comprehension of medical science. Furthermore they feel that 
the medical courses given by Christian schools ought to be of 
such good grade that their graduates will compare favorably 
with foreign trained physicians, with whom they shall later 
compete. No defense of either method need here be under¬ 
taken. The medical missionaries, who hold to these incom¬ 
patible methods, are nevertheless on cordial terms with each 
other, and mutual confidence is such that their diflferences of 
opinion can always be freely discussed. For this reason, all feel 
that the divergent lines of action are gradually becoming paral¬ 
lel, and will in the near future converge and coincide. 

Under such circumstances, men who share a common 
purpose may follow one or the other of the following three 
courses: (i) Continue to work separately, with cordial feelings, 
each helping the others whenever possible. Several pumps 
with varying velocities of rotation cannot work on the same 
shaft; yet they can work “separately together” and success¬ 
fully fill the same tank. ( 2 ) Unite in a common institution by 
finding compromise methods, all thereafter working along as 
best they can. This may be good, provided the differences in 
method are slight and do not involve consciences. But the 
compromise is apt to leave some workers feeling emasculated. 
They lose interest after the purely social pleasure of “being 
together” has lost its novelty. If one singer’s B flat is the 
others B natural, their duet will not please them or the 
audience. ( 3 ) All unite and select one common agent who 
shall select the method he thinks best, and become responsible 
to all for producing the results desired by all. This requires 
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confidence, and is therefore not always feasible. But where 
possible, it is the best form of union. For after all have met 
and discussed possibilities, they are apt to select an ageut who 
is more expert than any other of the group. If all unite to 
support his work morally and financially, better results will 
follow with greater economy than in any other way. 

It ought not to be necessary for the communistic experi¬ 
ment of the early Christian church to be retried in every new 
Christian community, either as to property or management. 
Mature communities and mature thinkers of all lands point out 
that the best union effort is that in which all timte to select the 
best available agent specially equipped for the particular work^ 
then put him under the best conditions for work and trust him 
for the product. Canton missionaries get most of their printing 
and publication done in this way. For asylum care of the 
insane and blind, this is the method used. In hospital work 
this method was used from the earliest days, and in spite of 
difficulties, and compared with all other experiments, it remains 
still the most satisfactory procedure. 

The various hospitals and medical schools of Canton which 
are actual or potential bases for union medical work to-day are 
the following:— 

(i). The Canton Hospital —the hospital of the Canton 
Medical Missionary Society. Since 1838 this Hospital has 
stood as the center of missionary and community medical 
work. The wise men who founded it thought it w'as better 
not to have it managed by all the boards and missions ex officio 
united in a common directorate. It is managed by its own 
members. Anyone may be a member who is sufficiently 
interested and who wishes to further its avowed purpose ; to 
heal and to produce healers, under Christian auspices. The 
details of management are committed to a Committee of Man¬ 
agement, the members of which are selected annually by the 
Society. This committee chooses physicians and nurses without 
reference to denominational affiliations, solely with a view to 
religious and professional qualification. All funds are secured 
from local sources. The property is now valued at Mexican 
1300,000. The Hospital has beds for 250 patients. It is so 
well trusted by the Chinese that more patients are always in 
attendance than can be received. 

This democratic organization is peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of missionary medical workers in China. The majority 
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of the members of the Society and of its Managing Committee 
are Christian missionaries. All the methods used are not 
always just what all the members would prefer. That is true 
of most organizations, even the family, in which two or more 
awake people live or work together. But with such an elastic 
control in the hands of the missionary community, it would 
seem that any important errors in policy or method could be 
adjusted. Nevertheless, about ten years ago, certain diflaculties 
seemed insurmountable, internal confidence was lost, and it 
seemed best to several of the bodies concerned to start new 
hospitals. Those members of the Society who remained with 
it, and who persisted even beyond the natural limits of patience 
in the effort to get errors corrected, now feel that the old 
organization is still best suited to the requirements of the 
future, and they await with hopefulness the return of all 
members who felt forced to withdraw. The valuable property, 
with its still more valuable prestige, is available to the mis¬ 
sionaries of Canton to do with as they please. A majority vote 
will introduce any change in regulations or in personnel that 
such majority deem advisable. 

The history of what promised to be a sound union medical 
school movement ought to be here briefly referred to. Early 
in 1914 the Managing Committee of the Canton Hospital 
attempted to bring together all who desired to contribute men 
or money to form a medical school which would depend upon 
the Canton Hospital as a clinical base. Eeading members of 
the community were invited to meet and discuss the single 
problem : upon what terms will all the elements of this com¬ 
munity be best able to unite to form a union medical school 
under Christian auspices? After long study, a committee 
appointed by this conference collected the findings in the form 
of a report. Upon this basis, without alteration, the Hospital 
invited all missions to establish a medical school, and placed 
its staff-positions and its clinical material at their disposal. Up 
to the present only two missions have offered any support to 
this proposal. However, inasmuch as the principles set forth 
seem well adapted to the requirements of such a union school, 
the Hospital feels that, if a general union shall ever become 
possible, these terms will be found useful as a basis for its 
organization. 

(2) Next in order of age is the Canton Christian 
College, another undenominational institution founded to 
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serve all parts of the Christian community. Its board of 
trustees and staff are selected from all religious bodies. Its 
purpose, as set forth by the missionaries who founded it, is 
to produce teachers, preachers and physicians, trained under 
Christian instructors, for the service of South China. Within 
the past fifteen years it has built up an educational foundation 
which has gained confidence and large financial support from 
the Chinese. It has received the approval of commissions and 
of educational and missionary leaders sent from America and 
Europe. The trustees of the Christian College desire to make 
this foundation available to all the Christian forces of South 
China for the erection of a medical school which will serve the 
highest purposes of all. To this end, they seek suggestions 
from all who are interested in medical work looking to the 
elimination of undesirable features and the inclusion of all 
elements that will make it serviceable. 

The Canton Medical Missionary Society, finding that its 
invitation to the missions to form a union medical school did 
uot meet with support, later entered into an agreement with the 
Canton Christian Collkge by which the College is supply¬ 
ing physicians to the Hospital and the Hospital agrees to supply 
clinical material to the medical department of the College, 
This year a similar agreement for cooperation has been entered 
into between the Christian College and the medical institutions 
for women carried on by the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Trustees of the Christian College are now engaged in an 
eflfort to add to their medical staff a sufficient number of 
physicians and other instructors to carry on a premedical 
course in physics, chemistry and biology, and a five year 
medical course. They plan to use a total staff of twenty-four 
men. 

(3) The education of women physicians for the Christian 
Missions of South China has been conducted almost entirely 
during the past twenty years by the American Presbyterian 
Mission in the Women’s Medical College, eudow^ed about 1900 
and called the Hackett Medicae CoeeEge for Women. 
It is served by the David Gregg Plospital for Women and 
Children, while its Nurses’ Training School was contributed 
by, and named in honor of, Mrs. Julia Turner. Under the 
able administration of the woman physician who produced the 
entire work out of almost nothing but a determined heart, this 
medical work has grown till its buildings now cover about an 





HACKETT MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DAVID GREGG HOSPITAL, 
American Presbyterian Mission, Canton. 



NEW SURGICAL BUILDING OF HACKETT MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
DAVID GREGG HOSPITAL. 

The two storey building at the left of the bottom picture joins on with the right of the upper 
picture, thus forming a continuous building. 
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acre of ground and present an imposing appearance in the 
western suburb of Canton. The staff of the medical school 
includes two American women who give their whole time, and 
four American physicians who give clinical instruction. The 
Christian missions of Canton would welcome the increase of 
this staff and the extension of the educational efiorts of the 
institution so as to provide the large number of women medical 
workers now demanded by Christian institutions and Chinese 
communities. 

(4) The Kung Yee Hospital and Medical School 
were started in 1909 by a body of Chinese gentlemen who were 
interested in benevolent work for their countrymen. Although 
not Christians and not desiring their hospital and school to be 
known as distinctively Christian, yet they have such confidence 
in Christian missionaries that they desire to have a considerable 
number of them as staff members of both their hospital and 
medical school. In order to meet the desire of the missionaries 
to teach religion to medical students and patients, the trustees 
offer to allow a chapel to be erected in some designated place 
on their property, in which such students and patients as desire 
to attend may receive religious teaching. The trustees will 
maintain the whole under purely Chinese management ; but 
they agree to allow the medical staff to determine many details 
of the professional work for themselves under the general control 
of the Chinese trustees. The physicians supplied by missions 
will be supported by those missions. Their fees earned from 
practice will all go to the treasury of the Kung Yee. If they 
give all of their time to the Kung Yee, they shall be considered 
faculty members and have votes in the faculty meetings. This 
hospital has sixty beds. The trustees value their present pro¬ 
perty at Mex. 1^65,000. They hope to build a larger hospital 
and school buildings in the east suburb of Canton. They plan 
later to develop a general educational institution. Their educa¬ 
tional policy is to receive students who have not had many 
opportunities for preparatory study, to have so large an enroll¬ 
ment that the fees will cover the expenses of the school; and, 
if conditions permit it, to raise the standards in the future. 
The present head of the hospital is a former American mission¬ 
ary who actively favors Christian missionary work and whose 
personal influence over the Chinese is strong. As long as he 
remains the head of the work, it is unlikely that positive 
hostility to Christianity will occur. 
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(5) The Kwong Wa Hospital and Medical School 
are under the management of Christian Chinese. There are 
no foreign physicians on their staff. They have also recently 
made advances to missionary physicians with a view to securing 
their services. 

It will be noted that of the five institutions, which are 
factors in union medical work in Canton, three are under 
Christian organizations and have as their primary purpose the 
development of Christian physicians in courses which they feel 
should be kept up to a high grade. The Canton Hospital 
offers clinical facilities for medical students, but does not plan 
to carry on a medical school. The Christian College plans to 
get together a medical faculty, but not to start a new hospital. 
These two institutions and the Presbyterian Woman’s Medical 
College and Hospital are now working in a complementary 
relationship under agreements formally entered into by their 
governing bodies within the past year. To many who know 
the temper of American givers, there seems little possibility 
that money will be forthcoming within the present generation 
to support more than five medical schools of the grade now 
demanded for Christian institutions in China. If this is true, 
it seems scarcely likely that two of the five schools will be 
given to Canton. The logic of events, therefore, and the 
compulsion of Christian common sense are leading the Christ¬ 
ian medical workers of Canton to unite their forces in an 
efibrt to produce one medical school for men and women in 
South China, which will be worthy of the support of Christian 
givers the world over. The steps thus far taken by the three 
organizations toward cooperation are not radical, but cautious ; 
yet they are based upon principles which will result in efficient 
union effort just as rapidly as mutual confidence and under¬ 
standing show the way. 

This Christian Medical School for South China and the 
hospitals connected with it expect to secure valuable coopera¬ 
tion from the Chinese. They now receive more in gifts and 
fees from the Chinese than other religious or charitable institu¬ 
tions, showing that they have won more than ordinary 
confidence. While the way to large cooperation between the 
distinctively Christian medical institutions and the Chinese 
hospitals and medical schools which desire to remain under 
purely Chinese management offers serious difficulties, it is the 
desire of all that mutual helpfulness and friendliness shall 
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prevail. The probability is that if any one, or any combina¬ 
tion, of the five organizations shall gain headway enough to 
steer boldly out into the open, the others will be glad to 
commit as large a part as possible of their function to it For 
in Canton, as elsewhere is China, the steering difficulty is 
largely a matter of coal—that is of resources. 

Of all resources, the teaching staff is the essential. To 
the right staff, students, material plant and the confidence of 
all the missions will flow, no matter at which of the points 
mentioned above that staff happens to collect. The coming 
two years are apt to determine which point this will be. With 
that settled, the expectancy of Canton supporters of medical 
education and the solicitude of observers from all parts of China 
will terminate. There will doubtless be joy also in Heaveu 
when the Christian Medical School of Canton gets a genuine 
and authentic sign hung firmly upon its front gate. 


Union Medical Work in Peking 

J. G. CORMACK, F.R.C.S., ED- 

years ago, a movement was started to widen and 
increase the usefulness of the Union in the Medical 
j ^ Educational work which formed part of the North 
China Educational Union. 

The union of teaching in Arts, Theology, and Medicine, 
which was shared by the Presbyterian Board, the A.B.C.F.M., 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, the London 
Mission, the Anglican Mission and the Medical Missionary 
Association of London, has done excellent work; but it was felt 
that greater things might yet be attempted and that a strong 
Christian University situated at the seat of Government would 
be a most desirable thing. Many difficulties, financial, denomi¬ 
national and sometimes individual, had to be faced, and the 
solution of these was far from easy. 

The scheme for wider medical union, which was to include 
not only union in teaching but also in hospital work, seemed 
easier of accomplishment than that concerned with Theology 
and Arts, and the six bodies co-operating in the Union Medical 
College drafted a scheme which promised even better things 
than anything yet reached. 
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The idea was that the whole plant of the Union Medical 
College and its administration should be placed in the hands of 
a Local Board of Managers, who would be responsible to a 
body of trustees incorporated in America and England and 
separated somewhat from ordinary Mission control, in order 
to obviate the clash of individual Mission interests, while at 
the same time, preserving the Christian character of the 
institution. 

The diflSculties of an international incorporation were, 
however, insurmountable, and the scheme, as outlined, pro¬ 
posed that the properties should be held by two different bodies, 
one in the U. S. A. and one in Britain. All money contributed 
by American donors being under the control of the U. S. A. 
trustees, and all from British sources, held by British trustees, 
with a joint agreement that properties and plant should be ad¬ 
ministered by a proportionately elected governing body on the 
field. This plan was getting well on the way to realisation, 
when a new factor appeared on the scene in the form of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Medical Commission, and possibilities 
were opened up which would greatly relieve the missionary 
bodies of financial responsibility for such an expensive work 
as Medical Education, while, at the same time, conserving the 
Christian and missionary character of the College and hospital. 

After the Medical Commission had examined the situation 
in China and made their report, conferences took place between 
representatives of the L. M. S., A. M. E. M., A. B. C, F. M., 
the Presbyterian Boards and the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
conferences were of a deeply interesting character and showed 
that the China Medical Board, which had been formed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, was most sympathetic towards the 
medical missionary work that had already been done and desir¬ 
ous of still further extending the great usefulness of mission 
hospitals and colleges. The China Medical Board showed in a 
most hearty manner its willingness to co-operate with Mission 
Boards, not in one centre only, but throughout the whole of 
China, showing plans whereby the whole medical missionary 
activities of the missionary societies, which include hospitals, 
Medical Colleges and the work of doctors and nurses, might be 
tremendously increased without adding fresh financial responsi¬ 
bilities to the already burdened Mission Boards. 

The Report of the Medical Commission, which has been 
published, gives an excellent survey of medical mission work 
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in China and will well repay perusal. The scheme therein 
outlined is likely to be carried through. 

Its relation to the union schemes in Peking is a very vital 
one, for the plans for wider medical union have now been re¬ 
placed by the formation of a Board of Trustees, agreed to by the 
various societies, consisting of seven representatives of the China 
Medical Board and six from the Missionary Societies. This 
Board of Trustees will hold all the property and plant of the 
Union Medical College and hospitals attached, the Medical 
Board having agreed to purcha.se for $200,000 gold, the laud, 
buildings and equipment of the Union Medical College from 
the U. M. S., which has up till now held these properties. 

Each of the Mission Boards, which has hitherto supplied 
doctors and teachers for the College, will continue to do so, but 
the financial responsibility for these men will not rest with 
the Mission Boards, but with the newly formed Board»'of the 
Union Medical College, Peking. 

Great care has been taken to emphasise that the utmost 
freedom will be given for all missionary activities and for the 
presentation of the Gospel to patients and students, and if 
the Boards will select men of the right stamp, there need be 
no fear of the College standing in future as in the past for a 
witness to Christianity in its ministry of healing and in the train¬ 
ing of medical men under Christian auspices. 

While these important changes were being developed, a plan 
was put forward by the Peking University. (This unfortunate 
name leads so many to think that the Government University 
is spoken of that it is necessary to explain that the Peking 
University is an organization founded by and closely associated 
with the American Methodist Episcopal Mission.) This plan 
aimed at getting the American Presbyterian Mission and the 
A. B. C. E. M. to join their funds for the establishment of a 
Christian University having the existing Peking University as 
the basis, and the E* M. S. was later asked to join forces here 
also by permitting the Medical College to become the Medical 
Department of the enlarged University, thus linking in a 
stronger Union the missionary educational forces of Peking. 

There is every likelihood that the plan proposed by the 
Peking University will materialize, and beginning in the 
autumn, the Theological and Arts work is to be carried on 
unitedly in the said University, but for the present, the Union 
Medical College will develop its w^ork under the direction of its 
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own Board of Trustees, though it is hoped that eventually, 
arrangements will be made whereby it will become the Medical 
Department of the enlarged University. The U. M. S. proposes 
to use part of the funds received from the transfer of its pro¬ 
perty to the China Medical Board to join in the Theological 
and Arts work of the University. 

The North China Educational Union, therefore, is merging 
its forces into what will, in future, be known as the Christian 
University of Chihli, the name “Peking University” being 
retained to avoid the difficulties of a new incorporation, as its 
charter is sufficiently liberal in its scope to allow of the altera¬ 
tions of personnel on the trusteeship by having representatives 
from each of the Missions joining in the union. 

In the original plan of the North China Educational Union 
the difficulties of property ownership were solved by the Amer¬ 
ican Presbyterian Mission being responsible for the Theological 
College, the A. B. C. F. M. being responsible for the Arts 
College, and the E. M. S. being responsible for the Medical 
College, while each of the above Missions supplied teachers to all 
these institutions. 

Then there was the Union College for women, the buildings 
of which were supplied by the A. B. C. F. M., while teachers 
from the Presbyterian and Eondon Missions shared in the 
teaching. 

The Medical College had also teachers from the Peking 
University (M. E. M.), and the School of Medicine, which 
was begun by the A. M. E. M., was merged in the Union 
Medical College, the Peking University regarding the Union 
Medical College as its Medical Department. 

The Anglican Mission took its share in the North China 
Educational Union by supplying teachers to the Medical 
College ; the Medical Missionary Association of Eondon was 
represented on the Union Medical College staff by three 
doctors. 

There is also a Union Medical College for Women in which 
the A. M. E. M., the A. P. M. and the A. B. C. F. M. have 
joined, and in which excellent work is being done. 

Under the union schemes that are now being developed, 
the Peking University will have, at least, four Missions bearing 
the financial responsibility and having joint representation on 
the Board of Trustees, while the Medical College will be finan¬ 
ced by the China Medical Board and administered and controlled 
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by a Board of thirteen Trustees—seven of whom are appointed 
by the Medical Board and six from the Mission Boards. When 
it is remembered that one of the seven is John R. Mott, it will 
be seen at once that the missionary interests are thoroughly well 
represented on this Board of Trustees. 

The Union Medical College for Women and the Arts College 
for Women will remain as before, so far as their government and 
control are concerned, but doubtless the day will come, if the 
Christian University schemes develop as we hope, when all will 
be united under one University Board—but that may be some 
years yet. 

Meanwhile, there is every reason to thank Gcd and take 
courage because that in the capital of China the Christian edu¬ 
cational forces are being well united and are working together 
for the coming of God’s Kingdom. 


Medical Education in Nanking 

NATHAN WORTH BROWN, M.D. 

HE facilities of communication by land and water and 
cooperation between missionary societies in educational 
and other forms of Christian work roughly determine 
the outlines of a district which extends on the north to 
Hsuchowfu and Haichow, on the south to Taichowfu, westward 
to Naiichang and Kiukiaug and eastward to the coast. This 
district, often referred to as ‘‘East Central China” or “East 
China”, includes all of Kiangsu and Anhwei Provinces, most 
of Chekiang and part of Kiangsi. It has a population of appro¬ 
ximately seventy millions. In the portion of China so desig¬ 
nated there are eighty medical missionaries connected with 
thirty-six hospitals and sixty dispensaries, located in twenty- 
seven important centres of population. The total yearly average 
of hospital in-patients in these institutions is estimated at 
twenty-five thousand. Seven hundred and twenty thousand 
dispensary treatments are given annually. Only a very few of 
these hospitals have properly qualified assistants and in many 
cases the medical missionary must be doctor, dresser,- pharmacist, 
nurse and general manager. To relieve this condition it 
becomes necessary to provide properly trained Chinese physicians 
as assistants for these mission hospitals. 
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In “East China”, with its population of 70,000,000 and 
an area of 200,000 square miles, a liberal estimate would give 
one trained or partly trained Chinese physician, including the 
graduates of second grade Japanese schools, to each half million 
people and provide him with a field of 1,500 square miles. 
With the exception of a few undermanned and poorly equipped 
schools there has been, until very recently, no medical education 
worthy of mention iu this whole district. This great need for 
physicians trained in modern medicine presented an opportunity 
for Christian service which medical missionaries could not 
ignore. 

Medical education in Nanking b,egan with the efforts of the 
pioneer missionaries. Dr. W. E. Macklin, Dr. R. C. Beebe and 
Dr. G. A. Stuart. From the beginning of medical work students 
had been associated with Dr. Macklin at the Christian Mission 
Hospital and wnth Dr. Beebe at the Philander Smith Memorial 
Hospital, and these, under the leadership of Dr. Stuart, were 
orga 11 ized into the Medical Department of the Nan k i ng U ni versity 
which w'as at that time entirely under the management of the 
Methodist Board. The department of medical instruction was, 
how^ever, regarded as a union school in which the Foreign Christ¬ 
ian Mission cooperated. This was the first union educational 
work attempted in Nanking. The first class w'as graduated iu 
1896. Groups of students were admitted every two or three 
years, and from 1896 to 1907, there were graduated thirteen 
physicians most of whom are now occupying positions of influ¬ 
ence and trust. Increasing demands upon the time and energies 
of the local physicians and the removal of Dr. Stuart to Shang¬ 
hai prevented the continuation of this school, and no further 
systematic teaching w^as undertaken until the Fall of 1909 when 
Dr. R. T. Shields was transferred to Nanking, bringing with 
him a group of Presbyterian students, who wdth a few who had 
been receiving personal instruction from Dr. Macklin, formed 
later a nucleus for the “Blast China Union Medical College”. 

Ten years ago, at its biennial meeting, the China Medical 
Missionary A.ssociation passed resolutions recommending the 
establishment of five strong union medical schools iu the north¬ 
ern, southern, western, eastern and central sections of China. 
This action was reaffirmed at a subsequent meeting and in 
accordance with this purpose Dr. P.-B. Couslaud, then Secretary 
of the Association, called representative physicians of various 
missions to meet at Shanghai iu February 1909. These 
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representatives proposed tlie establisliment of a union medical 
school for East China to be located at Nanking. In May 1910, 
an invitation was sent to all missions working in the Lower 
Yangtse Valley to send delegates to a conference to discuss the 
location and organization of this school. The unanimous 
opinion of the thirty representatives present was to support the 
establishment of a union medical school at Nanking with 
teaching in Chinese. Resolutions to this effect were passed 
and a tentative constitution adopted. By March 191T, seven 
missionary .societies had ofhcially endorsed the proposition and 
the project became a reality under the name of “The East 
China Union Medical College”. The ten medical students at 
Nanking were accepted as the first class of the union school. 
This class has since graduated and all of the men are now 
serving in mission hospitals or are otherwise associated with 
missionary work. 

During the first two years the burden of teaching was 
carried by Dr, Shields of the Presbyterian Mission. In October 
1910, the East China Baptist Mission transferred Dr. Brown to 
Nanking as its representative on the faculty. In January 
1912, Dr. Evans of Yangchow was designated by the Southern 
Baptist Mission to the Medical School. These additions made 
it possible to admit a second class. The staudard of admission 
to this class was graduation from a school of academy grade or 
the passing of equivalent examinations. Twenty students were 
admitted and instruction began in March 1912, as soon as the 
disturbances which followed the Revolution subsided. In 1914, 
the requirements for entrance to the first year of the merlical 
course were raised by the addition of one year of special labor¬ 
atory courses in chemistry, physics and biology. Graduation 
from a recognized academy or equivalent examinations was 
required for matriculation in this “Pre-Medical” year. Under 
these regulations a third class of twenty-four students was 
admitted in September 1914, and has now completed the pre¬ 
paratory year. 

The course of instruction now covers a total period of seven 
years after graduation from a school of academy grade. Appli¬ 
cants for admission enter upon a pre-medical year, which 
includes special laboratory courses in chemistry, physics and 
biology. The regular medical course covers five years of 
laboratory, didactic and clinical study based upon the require¬ 
ments of medical education in the United States. After 
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graduation each student is required to spend one year as 
interne in a hospital approved by the faculty. Students who 
meet the entrance requirements in full may matriculate under 
the New York State medical laws and the University is empow¬ 
ered through its Board of Trustees to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon successful graduates. 

Heretofore all instruction has been given in Mandarin but 
it is now proposed to admit as occasion requires, perhaps on 
alternate years, classes taught in English. The medical school 
is temporarily accommodated in the Science Hall of the Uni¬ 
versity. A portion of this building is set apart for medical 
classes and well equipped laboratories are available for the use 
of our students. Medical students live in the University 
dormitories and are under the general regulations of the 
College. 

To secure adequate clinical facilities the cooperating 
missions purchased, last year, the Drum Tower Hospital of the 
Foreign Christian Mission. The location of this hospital 
possesses peculiar advantages. It is situated at the junction of 
important thoroughfares leading directly from the heart of the 
City to the Yangtse River port, and will be directly across the 
street from the new buildings of the University. The Middle 
School of the University adjoins the Hospital on the West and 
it is proposed that so soon as needed this shall be included in 
the Medical School and Hospital compound. To the east of 
the present hospital is a large piece of land, three acres in 
extent, which was presented to the hospital several years ago 
by an appreciative Chinese merchant. This is reserved for 
future expansion. The faithful labors of Dr. Macklin, who for 
over twenty years conducted this hospital, have won for it a 
reputation which extends far beyond the limits of Nanking. 

The present plant consists of the main hospital building of 
thirty-five beds, several remodelled Chinese buildings for charity 
cases which will accommodate forty patients, two isolation 
hospitals each with twelve beds, a chapel-dispensary and various 
out-buildings. A building for surgical and clinical purposes, 
the gift of Mr. Teachout of Cleveland, has been added during 
the past year. This provides a surgical amphitheater, another 
smaller operating room, steriH.:iug and dressing room, several 
offices and two clinical laboratories for students’ use. A gift 
from the late Dr. Dudley P. Allen of Cleveland has furnished 
the laboratories with suitable apparatus. The Univer.sity 
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Hospital is entirely under the control of the Faculty and all 
its clinical facilities are available for purposes of instruction. 

In addition to the University Hospital, medical students 
have access to the Philander Smith Memorial Hospital, an 
institution supported by the Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
located near the Han Si Men. This hospital accommodates 
sixty patients. Clinics and ward instruction are given there to 
our students twice each week. 

During the first period of its development, the management 
of the Medical School was entirely distinct from that of the 
University. It was governed by a Board of Managers, acting 
also as trustees, on which each cooperating mission was repre¬ 
sented. This Board, meeting twice a year, held its properties 
and conducted its affairs. The school was, however, in close 
touch with the University and w^as regarded as its future 
medical department. The actual transfer was effected on 
November 15, 1913, when at its regular meeting the Board of 
Managers, with the consent of the cooperating missions, turned 
the Medical College over to the University Trustees, and its 
management passed to the Board of Managers of the larger 
institution. By a special arrangement missions cooperating in 
the medical school but not in the other departments of the 
University were given representation on the Board of Trustees 
in tlie United States and on the Board of Managers in China. 
The “East China Union Medical College’’ thus formally 
became the “University of Nanking Medical School”. As 
such it becomes an institution incorporated and operating under 
the laws of the State of New York and, since its registration by 
the Board of Regents, is entitled to confer a degree recognized 
by the New York Board of Medical Examiners. 

The missions cooperating in the Nanking Medical School 
are The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, The 
American Presbyterian Mission, The American Presbyterian 
Mission South, The American Southern Baptist Mission, The 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission and The Methodist Episcopal Mission, South. In 
addition to these there is affiliated with the School, the 
Church Missionary Society, which by a special arrangemeut 
proposes to send its students for the first three, or “Pre- 
clinical” years, to Nanking, after which they return to 
Hangchow for the completion of their studies. The Church 
Missionary Society is represented on the Board of Managers 
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and expects when conditions permit to contribute one member 
to the Nanking faculty. 

This brief account of the establishment and development 
of the University of Nanking Medical School will give some 
conception of what has already been accomplished and of the 
desire to bring medical education under missionary auspices to 
a high standard of efficiency. The broad, undenominational 
but distinctly Christian atmosphere of the school assures for it 
a large sphere of usefulness and influence. 

The Cooperating Missions, the Board of Managers and 
the Faculty are united in their endeavor to advance the interests 
of medical education under Christian influences; not only to 
furnish our mission hospitals with suitable Chinese assistants and 
communities with trained physicians, but also to join with 
similar institutions in the preparation of men for leadership in 
the arts and sciences of modern medicine. 

Naukiug, June 5, 1915. 


The Union Medical College, Tsinanfu 

H. M.D. 

T jHR Union Medical College at Tsinanfu is an integral 
part of the Shantung Christian University, which was 
formed in 1904 by the union of the educational work 
belonging to the American Presbyterian and Knglish 
Baptist Missions. The first portion of the Union University to 
be established was the College of Arts and Science at Weibsieu. 
This was followed in 1905 by the co-operation of the A.P.M. 
in the E.B.M. Theological College at Tsingcliowfu, and in 1906 
by the establishment of the Union Medical College. Since that 
time, the Church of England Mission iii Shantung has also 
taken a share in the Union scheme, and there is every reason to 
believe that before long other missions working in -the area 
served by these colleges will be following in their steps. The 
whole University is now being concentrated at Tsinanfu, on a 
large site adjoining the Medical College land, to which tlie 
Theological and Arts Colleges will he removed as soon as 
buildings have been erected for the purpose. 

Prior to 1906, medical education liad been carried on for a 
number of years by physicians in Shantung belonging to the 
A.P.M. and E.B.M. respectively, and some forty students had 
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received a partial training in this way. In more recent years 
this instruction was given in the form of union peripatetic 
classes, pending the erection of the College buildings. In 1908 
an excellent site was obtained at Tsinanfu and a large College 
erected by the English Baptist Mission, into which students 
were first received in March 1910, and from that time onwards a 
new class has been taken in every year. All these men, after 
passing the University Entrance Examination, spend a year of 
pre-medical .studies at the Arts and Science College (unless, of 
course, they are already graduates of that College), and this Is 
followed by a period of five years at Tsinanfu. Including the 
class engaged in preliminary scientific study, there are now 
about seventy medical students in all, whilst this pre.sent year 
has also seen the first set of graduates, seven in number, leave 
the College to take up work in connection with various Mission 
Hospitals. 

The plant of the Union Medical College and Hospital is 
situated in the south suburb of Tsinan, in the most rapidly 
growing section of the city. The College consists of a large 
three-storied building, providing ample accommodation for 
lecture rooms and laboratories. The Hospital, which was 
added in 1914, is a large building erected in modern style, and 
comprises separate In-patient and Out-patient Departments. 
The former includes a central three-storey block, devoted to 
administrative purposes and operating plant, etc., and extensive 
two-storey wings on either side, containing both private and 
general wards, whilst a half-basement, of equal length with the 
whole building, gives ample room for the various domestic 
service departments. The Out-patient Dispensary consists of a 
central waiting-room, providing sealing accommodation for 
250 patients, and with which are connected five consulting 
rooms and a commodious drug room. The building also 
contains two small operating theatres, a large surgery, and an 
ophthalmic dark room ; whilst a second storey, approached by 
an entirely different entrance, is set apart for infectious patients 
and divided into cubicles. The Hospital is fitted throughout 
on modern lines, and contains 100 beds. The Medical College 
plant also includes three foreign residences and three dormi¬ 
tories, with a separate Students’ Commons, containing a large 
dining room, recreation and reading rooms. 

All instruction in the College is given in Mandarin, and 
great stress is laid upon the practical side of medical education, 
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the students themselves not only being entirely responsible for 
the recording of case-notes and the care of the daily surgical 
dressings, but also taking a very large share, during their final 
years, in clinical microscopical work and the performance of 
minor operations. There is a clinical pathology department in 
connection with the daily out-patient dispensary, the actual 
work of which is almost' entirely carried on by the students 
themselves (under close supervision, needless to say), and this 
same practice is followed with all out-patient operations, 
whether surgical or ophthalmic. 

In looking to the future of the Tsinanfu Medical College, 
there are two reasons for the confident hope that each succeed¬ 
ing year will see its position strengthened and consolidated. In 
the first place, Tsinanfu itself is the centre of an enormous and 
most populous district, including not only the province of 
Shantung, but also the south of Chihli, the north of Anhwei, 
and a great part of Honan. The economic and social conditions 
of the people in this district are very similar, and by means of 
the Tsinpu and Shantung Railways and the new connection 
with the Peking-Hankow line (which connection will be a still 
better one when the contemplated railroad due west of Tsinan 
is built), as well as by river and cartroad, the means of approach 
to Tsinanfu are many and easy. Meanwhile, the size and 
importance of the city itself are growing every year. The neces¬ 
sity for providing a thoroughly first-class and efficient medical 
education in such a centre, on economical lines suited to the 
condition of the people in the district, and by methods which, 
as far as possible, will not alienate the student from his own 
homefolk, becomes more and.more apparent. 

But however populous a district may be, or however 
suited it may appear as an educational centre on theoretical 
grounds, the chance of success of higher educational efforts 
must necessarily depend upon the state of efficiency in the 
lower grades of school work and organization. And seeing 
that the expressed aim and policy of the Tsinanfu College is 
“to give a medical education, under distinctively Christian 
influences, to young men chiefly from Christian families,” it is 
essentially the Mission Schools in the area served by the College 
which are the deciding factor in making the groundwork of 
that College efficient or otherwise. And it is just here that the 
Shantung University has so much cause for hopefulness and 
confidence. P'ifty years have already passed since the first 
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Mission Scliool was started in the province, and so well had 
the foundations of Christian education been laid by those early 
pioneers that by the end of 1913 the three Missions cooperating 
in the Shantung Christian University had nearly 5,000 boys 
under instruction in Primary and Intermediate Schools and 
over 1,000 in High Schools, whilst there were in addition 570 
students doing College grade work in the University. There 
are also seven other Missions doing educational work in the 
province (not to speak of those in contiguous parts of adjoining 
provinces), who have not yet joined the Union, and if their 
scholars were added to the above list there would be a total of 
10,000 to 12,000 boys under instruction. Not only so, but the 
whole educational system in the district is becoming more and 
more perfected in its organization, with the result that the 
various grades are being co-ordinated and linked together, thus 
making the whole system one great feeder for the University. 
There is perhaps no district in China where this obtains to so 
great an extent, nor any other district where so many men 
have already reached University grade, and every year sees an 
increase in the applications for admission to High Schools 
and Colleges. 

The one great purpose of the institution is to turn out men 
who will not only be efficient physicians and surgeons but also 
zealous workers for the cause of Christ, and such as will prove 
a real source of strength to the Mission Hospitals to which 
they return, or of Christian influence in any work outside the 
Church in which they may engage. To this end, regular Bible 
instruction is given to the students throughout their course, and 
they are encouraged to take a personal share in the evangelistic 
work carried on daily among the hospital patients. 

The great need of the College at present is for a large staff, 
without which it is impossible to do full justice to the spiritual, 
educational or medical opportunities which the place affords, 
nor to cultivate that close personal contact with individual 
students which all feel to be so essential. If, as is confidently 
hoped, other Missions iu the district should also join in the 
Union University, that need will soon be met, and the future 
should see far greater results accomplished than has ever yet 
been possible. 
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Medical Education in Shanghai 

J. c. MCCRACKKN, M.D. 

I iN view of the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
tlie Rockefeller Foundation that the corporation should 
establish and maintain a Medical School in Shanghai, 
which shall consolidate the work of medical education 
now being done by various institutions in the lower Yangtze 
Valley, it may be interesting to give a brief history of the 
existing medical schools in Shanghai, and of the work done by 
them. 

The international settlement of Shanghai, with a popu¬ 
lation (including that of the native city) of over one million, 
and with all the conveniences and freedom of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, is conceded by all who have studied the situation to be 
a most advantageous location for the development of a strong 
centre of medical education. Th.ere are now in Shanghai only 
three institutions, teaching in the English language, which 
give to the Chinese medical education of a high grade—St. 
John’s University, the Harvard Medical School, aud the Penn¬ 
sylvania Medical School. 

I. ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

History .—The foundation of the medical school was laid 
in 1881 by Dr. H. W. Boone, the physician then in charge of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, who formed a class of medical 
students for the purpose, mainly, of training them to be 
hospital assistants. In 1896, on the reorganisation of St. John’s 
College, a Medical Department was formed with the wider 
purpose of not ouly qualifying men to be hospital assistants but 
also to practice independently as physicians and surgeons. The 
course lasted lour years, and a diploma, not a degree, was giveu 
to those who passed the final examinations. 

When the College was incorporated as a University in 
1906, and empowered to grant medical degrees, the course was 
lengthened to five years in order that the students might be 
better qualified to receive the degree, the scheme of instruction 
was raised to a higher standard, and graduates were strongly 
advised to spend at least one year in hospital and post-graduate 
work, before venturing to start the independent practice of 
mediciue aud surgery. Furthermore, _as it was held that a 
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sound general education should precede the study of medicine, 
the rule was made that students, before being accepted as 
matriculants, must present certificates from a recognised 
college or scientific school showing the completion of at least 
two years’ work of college grade, or pass an equivalent 
examination. The aim is to raise the institution to the 
educational level of the best medical colleges in foreign 
countries. 

In 1911, arrangements were made with Boone University, 
Wuchang, by which its medical students could take the last 
three years of their medical course at St John’s University, 
and negotiations are now pending to strengthen still further 
the ties with that institution. 

In 1914, by the terms of an agreement between the trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Medical School, formerly of Canton, 
China, and the trustees of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
the two schools were united under the title, “The Pennsylvania 
Medical School, being the Medical Department of St. John’s 
University.” 

These recent developments have greatly increased the 
resources of the school. Plans are now being considered for 
enlarging and otherwise improving existing buildings, for the 
erection of a laboratory building with ample scientific equip¬ 
ment which shall provide adequate facilities for whatever 
practical instruction is required by the various departments 
and for increasing the staff of instructors. 

MEDICAL BUILDINGS AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 

Laboratories .—The laboratories of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, and Physics, are at Jessfield with the other buildings 
of St, John’s University. The facilities for practical work 
by the students have been greatly increased by the recent 
installation in some of the laboratories of new and additional 
apparatus. There is also at Jessfield, in connection with St. 
John’s University, a dispensary open to the poor of the district, 
at which over 15,000 patients are treated during the year. 
This clinical material is available for the instruction of medical 
students. 

The Medical School Building, near St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, contains the laboratories of Bacteriology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene. It contains also class-rooms for didactic instruc¬ 
tion, and dormitories for the accommodation of medical students. 
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To centralise the laboratory work, plans are now under 
consideration for the erection of a large l)uilding which will 
contain all the laboratories of the different medical departments, 
and it is intended to equip them adequately with the latest 
scientific apparatus. 

Hospital and Clinical Facilities. —St. Luke’s Hospital, an 
institution of the American Church Mission, and therefore 
connected with St. John’s University, is near the Medical 
School in Shanghai. The Hospital contains one hundred and 
forty beds, and has a large dispensary service. During the 
year 1914, over 1,500 patients were received in its wards for 
medical and surgical treatment, and there was an attendance 
at the dispensary of nearly 90,000 patients during the same 
period. The attending physicians and surgeons are nearly all 
on the teaching staff of the Medical School, so that ample 
clinical advantages are assured for teaching purposes. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Shanghai, is also an institution of the American Church 
Mission, and, so far as Chinese custom will permit, students 
have the privilege of attending its hospital and dispensary 
service. The hospital contains eighty beds. During the year, 
1914, six hundred and sixty in-patients were received, and 
there was a dispensary attendance of 15,719. 

St. John’s has already graduated twenty-six doctors and 
partially prepared five others who finished their medical course 
elsewhere. Of tliese thirty-one medical men, fourteen (45%) 
have already gone to America or Europe for post graduate 
study. They are now prepared to be the leaders in the great 
medical advance which is surely coming in China. Already 
two of the early graduates have returned from America and 
have become teachers in medical schools. 

II. THE HARVARD RIRDICAL SCHOOL OF CHINA 

This institution was incorporated under the laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts, U. S. A., for the following purposes : 

1. —To give instruction in Medicine and Surgery to young 
men of the Orient. 

2. —To give training in Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health to graduates of medicine desiring to become Public 
Health Officers. 

3. —To develop departments of Research, where the diseases 
of China and the Orient may be studied. 
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As the preliminary steps were being taken in the establish¬ 
ment of the institution, a member of the Committee was sent 
to China to make investigation into medical conditions there 
existing, and to make recommendations regarding the location 
for such an institution. Upon his return in 1910, his report 
dealt with the need for modern medical educational work in 
China, and recommended Shanghai as the location best suited 
for the development of the institution. 

Some of the reasons for the recommending of Shanghai 
were the following : (i) The interest already shown in and 

about Shanghai in medical work, (2) The number of English 
speaking students about Shanghai as a center, (3) The ready 
touch of Shanghai with the ports of the whole Orient, and (4) 
The advantages that would come to students of Public Health 
through touch with the efficient organization of the Shanghai 
Department of Public Health. 

Under the terms of an agreement with the Red Cross 
Society of China, the School occupies the large and well 
equipped school buildings, hospital and dormitories of the 
Society situated at No. 7 Siccawei Road. In the Main Build¬ 
ing are fully equipped laboratories for class work in physics, 
chemistry, physiology, bio-chemistry, bacteriology, etc., a large 
research laboratory, and a well equipped X ray room. Class 
rooms, reading room and library are in the same building. 
The second floor of the Main Building is made up of private 
wards, and contains an excellent operating suite, where surgical 
clinics are held. 

A new dormitory building, with complete modern equip¬ 
ment, has been recently constructed, with a capacity for forty 
students. Another building, with a capacity for forty beds, is 
used as a Red Cross Hospital for third class Chinese patients, 
in which clinical instruction is given. 

The anatomical department is in a separate part of the 
plant. It comprises a large well lighted room with excellent 
laboratory facilities for microscopic work in embryology, his¬ 
tology, etc., besides dissection and preparation rooms. 

A thoroughly modern out-patient department has been 
opened by the School at the comer of Peking and Chekiang 
Roads, with clinics in Medicine, Surgery, and Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat. These clinics, in which students of the fourth 
and fifth years take an active part, are held three times each 
week. 
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In the present academic year there will be thirteen instrnc- 
tors, with five classes numbering in all about twenty-five 
students. 

III. PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 

In 1906 Pennsylvania began its medical work in Canton 
looking forward to the development of a medical school teach¬ 
ing in English. Considerable progress was made and a medical 
school was actually opened, but it became more and more 
apparent to those in charge of the movement that because of 
the backwardness of collegiate work in that section such a high 
grade school could not at present be established in South 
China. Furthermore, the rapid strides made by the Hongkong 
University with its medical department was another evidence 
of the lack of a real need in Canton for such a school teaching 
in English. Therefore, in 1914 the Pennsylvania Movement, 
after studying the medical situation in Shanghai, accepted the 
invitation of St. John’s University to unite with its medical 
department to form a union school to be known as the “ Penn- 
s>lvania Medical School, being the Medical Department of St. 
John’s University.” By this union the school secured w^ell 
prepared students and the hearty co-operation and support of 
two Universities—St. John’s University, Shanghai, and Boone 
University, Wuchang, wdth their large collegiate departments. 
With the opening of the school year in September of the pre¬ 
sent year, there will be eighteen or twenty students in the 
school, all of whom have done at least two years of collegiate 
work before taking up the study of medicine. 

There are many features in the situation in Shanghai 
which favor the union of these Schools, some of which are : 

(1) All three of the institutions concerned are supported by 
the people of one nation—America. 

(2) All three are missionary in spirit and purpose. 

(3) All three require the highest possible standards. 

(4) All three favor English as the language to be used. 

(5) None of the three, as yet, has spent any large sum of 
money for an educational plant. 

(6) There is the most cordial good feeling among the faculties 
of the three institutions. 

(7) The conditions in Shanghai seem ripe for the formation of 
a strong union medical school. 

The Rockefeller Commissioners deplored the existence of 
two medical schools in Shanghai, both American and both 
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teaching in English, and expressed the hope that the schools 
of Shanghai and of the lower Yangtze might be united in one 
school. 

Almost as soon as the Report was received in China 
representatives of the Medical Faculties of the Union Medical 
School of Nanking University, the Harvard Medical School, 
and the Medical Department of St. John’s University, met in 
conference, and the probability is very strong that by the time 
the China Medical Board is ready to take definite action in 
Shanghai towards the accomplishment of its purpose, there 
will be substantial agreement on all important points. It is 
certainly the desire of all concerned to see in Shanghai a 
Medical School equal to the best in England or America, 
working in cordial and sympathetic cooperation with Christian 
missionary societies, and being in itself a distinct contribution 
to missionary endeavor. 


The Hunan-Yale Medical College 
as a Co-operative Institution with the Chinese 

F. C. YEN, M.D. 


when each mission had its own hospital and small 
medical school, each working separately though often co¬ 
operating, side by side, with a rival institution in the same 
city. The present marks a period of union and co-operation. 
The medical missionaries have to-day realized the necessity of 
conserving the limited supply of men aud money available from 
foreign sources and have urged union of all missionary medical 
forces with the result that several such union schools are now in 
successful operation. This, however, only means the beginning 
of union enterprises, and in future co-operation must assume a 
still greater and far wider scope. The Hunan-Yale College of 
Medicine represents a co-operative movement with the Chinese. 
A brief description of the actual experience involved may be of 
interest to the missionary body as it embodies a spirit and a 
principle that may profoundly effect the medical aud other 
missionary endeavours in China. 


11 


EDICAE educational work conducted under missionary 
auspices has passed through various stages of evolution. 
The past has seen a great deal of independent activity 
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For many years before this co-operative movement took a 
practical form, it was a definite and steadfast policy on the part 
of Yale to cultivate friendly relationship with the Chinese and 
to win Chinese interest and confidence in the Yale work. To 
this end, every effort was made to give assistance to the Chinese 
in such affairs as Red Cross work, combating epidemics and in 
making effective sanitary reforms. When the way had thus 
been paved, a body of prominent and influential Chinese came 
forward and initiated the movement. Rike all new enterprises, 
it was first met with opposition, but these objections were 
removed one after another, and tlie final agreement was officially 
signed in the spring of 1914 between the Chinese represented 
by the Ru-chun Educational Association and Yale and later duly 
ratified by the Peking Government. By this agreement the 
Chinese are to provide the necessary school buildings and land 
amounting in all to $206,000 and an annual grant of $50,000 
for the current expenses of the school and the hospital. Yale 
undertook to build and equip an up-to-date hospital and to 
provide the salaries of fifteen doctors. 

The agreement provides for a probationary period of ten 
years but is subject to indefinite continuation, if proved success¬ 
ful. Control is ve.sted in a board of twenty managers—ten 
Chinese and ten from Yale. This Board when organized is 
self-perpetuating though undesirable members may be removed 
at any time and new ones elected to fill the vacancy by a three- 
fourths vote of the Board. From and by the managers is 
elected an Executive Committee of seven to conduct the 
current business of the Association. The Christian character 
of the institution is protected by a clause in the agreement 
giving freedom to teachers to conduct religious exercises in the 
School, though attendance is optional. 

The medical Preparatory School was formally opened for 
instruction in the autumn of 1914, with a class of sixteen 
students, all of whom are graduates of middle schools and have 
successfully passed the entrance requirements of the School, in 
Chinese, English, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. The 
fact that the preparation of graduates from middle schools is yet 
far from uniform in China, a two-year medical preparatory 
course was planned. The second year of the school began this 
autumn with an enrollment of thirty-nine (39) students. Under 
the joint management are also two Nursing Schools, one for 
men and one for women, with a total number of thirty-eight 
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X38) nurses, and the hospital. Instruction in the regular 
medical course will commence in 1916. Five years will be 
required to complete the course, but medical degrees shall 
not be conferred until candidates have had at least a year of 
internship in a recognized hospital. 

The work in the past year has been mainly devoted to 
laying a foundation for a first class medical institution. A 
modern hospital of brick and re-enforced concrete, with one 
hundred beds, but capable of extension to three hundred, is now 
in course of construction. The college laboratories, dormitory, 
nursiug homes, and other medical buildings are to be erected 
on the same compound. Pending the completion of the per¬ 
manent buildings, a spacious building in the city is provided by 
the Government and is now being used by the School and the 
Hospital. 

The co-operation has now been running smoothly and 
effectively for over a year. The non-medical Chinese 
managers, while all have a real and proprietary interest 
in the work, do not attempt to interfere in medical matters. 
Professional management is left entirely in the hands of the 
Yale medical stafi*. The most significant fact is that their 
interest in medicine does not merely confine itself to the work 
of the Association, but assumes numerous other activities. It is 
largely due to their effort, that the support of another hospital 
and the erection of a new Tuberculosis Sauitorium in the city 
are made possible. 

It is encouraging to note that the movement is already 
attracting the attention of many medical workers and promoters 
in this country, notably the China Medical Board of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. Because the support and interest of the 
Chinese have been wisely fostered and made use of, the Board 
agrees to supply the salaries of six professors in the school, three 
of whom are already iu the field. This material aid is bound 
to stimulate the Yale workers to a more enthusiastic spirit of 
co-operation as well as to react on the Chinese for more liberal 
support. 

This is a brief description of the Huiian-Yale movement 
and of a year of interesting experience iu co-operating with the 
Chinese in medical education. The enterprise is still in its 
experimental stage, and its ultimate success is by no means 
assured. Many unforeseen difficulties have yet to be faced ; yet 
it deserves the attention of medical workers iu China. Th© 
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propagation of medical science in this land on a gigantic scale, 
can be made more effectively through co-operation with the 
Chinese. No matter how careful and wise the resources from 
foreign sources are administered, they are inadequate to meet 
the medical needs for the whole country. Happily the 
Chinese are now fully awakened to the importance of western 
medicine and are also getting to understand the real motives 
of the missionaries. There is an abundance of latent energy 
and unexplored resources among the Chinese which may be 
transformed into productive activities. Funds from foreign 
sources should be put, whenever possible, in such a form as to 
stimulate Chinese support. In short the time is not distant 
when co-operation with the Chinese in medical work, may be 
advantageously sought, but the degree of success must in¬ 
variably depend upon the spirit in which it is entered. In 
proportion to the fairness and cordiality of the foreign medical 
missionaries will be the interest and support of the Chinese. 


D 


fIDemoriam —The Rev. D. H. Davis, D.D. 

AVID HERBERT DAVIS was born in Lewis County, New 
York, November 25, 1844, and died at Mokanshan June 26, 
1915. On the afternoon of his death a service was held at 
the house on Mokanshan, conducted by Dr. A. P. Parker, 
and on the following Monday a largely attended funeral was held at 
the church of the Seventh Day Baptist Mission, Pont Ste. Catherine, 
Shanghai. This was conducted by Rev. J. W. Crofoot, a.ssisted by 
the Rev. J. A. Silsby and was followed by burial at the Pahsienjao 
Cemetery, Shanghai. 

Dr. Davis attended both college and theological seminary at 
Alfred, N.Y., graduating from the latter in 1874, and he served 
five years as pastor in America before coming to China. With 
Mrs. Davis he arrived in Shanghai January 29, 1880, and for thirty- 
five years, half of his life time, by consistent Christian living he 
endeared himself to a large number of Chinese and foreigners. 

He will be much missed not only by the mission of which he 
was a member, but by many members of other missions working in 
Shanghai and vicinity, for he was always helping somebody. He 
made the general missionary body his debtor by many w’orks for 
the general good. Especially will be remembered his work in the 
translation of the Bible into the Shanghai dialect as he was a 
member of the committees that were at w'ork on that matter for 
fourteen years—from 1893 to 1907. During no small part of that 
time the committee held weekly meetings, and besides the work 
of translation, Dr. Davis read all the proofs of the New Testament 
and the book of Genesis in the Old Testament, 
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The “ Chinese-EngUsh Pocket Dictionary” prepared by Dr. 
Davis and the Rev. J. A. Silsby is an indispensable help for all 
students of the Wu dialects. Not only the first edition issued in 
1900, but also the revised edition of 1911 required great labor and 
pain.staking care on the part of both editors. 

The ” English-Chinese Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect,” 
though the work of a number of missionaries, owed its inception and 
successful completion more to Dr. Davis than to anyone else. Dr. 
Davis’ ” Shanghai Dialect Exercises ” issued in 1910 is recognized 
as a standard and very valuable work. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of the Chinese Tract 
Society, and of various committees, his advice has been much 
valued. His knowledge of building and of kindred practical 
affairs has been at the service of not a few of his friends. Those 
who were only his acquaintances admired his sterling character. 
Those who knew him best loved him most. 

Of the loss sustained by the Seventh Day Baptist China Mis* 
sion, and the whole denomination, this is not the place to speak. 
But humanly speaking the one word which seems nearer than 
any other to express what he was to us is perhaps the word 
” indispensable.” 

J. W. C. 


3u nDemoriam.— Helen Grace Wyckoff, 

little interior station of P'ang Chuang, Shantung, was 
III for decades manned by intimates, mostly close friends who 
j j shared each other’s home mail as a matter of course. How 
J could the new recruit expected one Thanksgiving help 
being for a while at least, a stranger and outsider ? Would 
P'ang Chuang ever be quite the same again ? Thank God it never 
was! ”For my thoughts are not your thoughts.” Instead of one 
lady we received two blooming twin sisters from Illinois, graduates 
of Knox College, the Misses Grace and Gertrude Wyckoff, ” two of 
the best workers that ever came to China ” as Mr. Smith said. 

They captured us all at sight. They were so sensible, so 
efficient, so executive. All that we found out later on, but we saw 
at once that they were helpful, sympathetic, and winsome. The 
missionary children gloated over them like eleven bees around two 
sweet heads of clover. Such kindergarten fun ! All the sunshine 
was brighter and life more worth while, because of their Queens, 
“Mith Grathe and Mith Gertrude.” Studying was the big 
business of life. How they stuck to it! When Chinese callers came, 
how gracious they were, from the start, even while tongue-tied. 
How radiant the Christmases, for all the circle, after they came, 
and how merry the little birthday parties. What delightful concerts 
they gave us on hot summer nights, the children vieing with each 
other to stay in the hot parlor and fan our generous organists, 
while we listened out under the trees. Their charm with little 
folks was always one of their finest assets. 
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With such faithful study, and constant practice on their own 
flock, theirs now for more than a quarter of a century, they soon 
bloomed into full grown missionaries, and soon each found her 
niche in the work. One always looked deferentially to the other, 
but surely it would be hard to say who best filled her niche, Miss 
Gertrude the evangelistic worker, or Miss Grace the educator. 
They lived in a conservative, hide-bound, prudish old country¬ 
side, bound to stick to its ancestral traditions. The spokeswoman 
of our village decided that the foreigners wore those long irksome, 
unnecesssary skirts “to conceal their big feet.’’ 

Here it was, in the place where girls were, as a rule, only 
addressed as “Ya-t'on” (slaves), that brave Miss Grace felt her 
definite call to start a girls’ boarding-school, only those ^vho un¬ 
bound their feet to come free. We feasted the mothers and grand¬ 
mothers, and stole the children’s hearts with silk and satin shoes 
embroidered in rainbow hues. Four came at once, and the P'ang 
Chuaug girls’ school was a Fact. It grew apace, and its fine young 
teacher grew in wisdom and in matronly grace, to mother her 
growing flock. How she enjoyed them, and how they loved her! 
She was steady in judgment, equable in temper, comfortable to 
get on with ; a beautifully poised spirit. Only a teacher in China 
knows the problems that come to them; problems of bright 
girls snatched out of school and married all too soon; problems of 
girls who are determined never to marry, but “to be just like 
you ; of girls too stupid to keep up, and yet too good to be wasted ; 
of those too wilful to stay without menace to the school’s morale, 
but likely to go to ruin fast and faster, if one should let go and 
stop believing in them ; to repress the bold ones, draw out the 
timid ones, and to turn out the moody ones normal and sweet; 
what a host of problems. Through all these reefs she sailed so 
steadily and calmly that an associate once said : “ Oh thank God 
for such a woman in that school!’’ Our “ White Wolf,” tuber¬ 
culosis, year after year stole some of the very finest of her school 
daughters, when years of prayer, love, and untiring effort had 
made them almost ready to pull in harness with her, God only 
knew what a strain it was on the true heart. 

She lived to see others wives of preachers, teachers and 
doctors. Some were fine teachers in boarding schools, academies, 
college and kindergarten, while one was the first college-educated 
woman, in North China, to study medicine, and is now practicing 
in the new Porter Hospital for women at Te Chou, Shantung. 
There was a great troup of lovely babies to call her “ Hao la’’ 
(maternal grandmother). In 1900 the sisters went through the 
siege in the British I^egation at Peking. Miss Grace was one of 
a committee of three, carefully to portion out the food, and make 
the menus. American skill disguised and transformed until other 
folks praised our table, and took off caps to our American pan¬ 
cakes. Seventy people to please with mule meat and yellow rice 
for the staples ! It was as faithfully done as the rest, and with 
as unruffled a spirit. One evening at dusk, we were having a 
furious rifle attack from Gen. Tung Fu Hsiang and his 10,000. 
We women stood at the front door of the chapel looking out wist¬ 
fully. Who knew how much longer we cohld hold out ? That 
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was the place to get the news. But Miss Grace’s sense of duty 
was too strong. If w'e did hold out, we should need supper, so she 
turned back to the pantry, as undaunted as if it were a blithe May- 
day in Galisburg. Though her main work was in school, she 
loved to tour, and did evangelistic w'ork admirably, throwing her¬ 
self at different times into the life of three other needy stations, 
and pouring out her whole soul on them. 

The sisters’ beautiful voices brightened all the station life, and 
made them much sought-for when away from home. With a mod¬ 
esty that always wished to put other musicians ahead, a patience 
with poor playing and singing in others that was marvellous, they 
combined an instant willingness to give pleasure by their own 
talents. The P'ang Chuang girls’ school sang and went out to 
teach their schools to sing. As pupil after pupil came to her 
Jordan, how tenderly the two sweet voices sang them across to the 
other .side. 

In the later years, a crushing sorrow came into their lives and 
W'ork, an almost unthinkable grief of bitterness and ingratitude. 
They could all see Miss Grace’s undaunted spirit but perhaps none 
realized the awful cost to her in vital force. They came past it 
and through the hard moving which pulled heart strings out tense, 
into clear waters and went home all too late for rest, and to see 
the dear Mother and family. A cloud had overshadowed and 
followed our Beloved for years but she could not bring herself to 
heed it; the sun would come out again. At home it deepened and 
she must stop. She said to a friend in San Francisco ; “I’m going 
into the hospital for a little while, and I hope to come out perfectly 
well.” She did. Our P'ang Chuang pastor and his wife, our 
preachers, and Bible-womeu gone before, the missionary children 
and her own dear maidens—how they thronged down “ the steeps 
of light” to welcome her!—but we? We live on, and P'ang 
Chuang will never see her like again. One Chinese satin banner 
given her on going home w'as an epitome of her life, Hui Hsiin 
Pu Chiiau—“Unwearied instruction.” “The teachers that are 
wise shall shine . . . and they that turn many ... as the stars 
forever and ever.” “ As well the singers as the players on instru¬ 
ments shall be there. ’ ’ 


Mrs, A-rthur H. Smith. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance. 

Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1916. 

SUNBXY, JXNUA.RV 211 ( 3 , igiS. 

Texts S7iggesied for Sermons mid Addresses. 

“ The Sun of Righteousness . . . Ufith healing in His Wingsf—^lM.. iv. 2. 

“ Behold, I come quickly . xxii. 17*20. 

“ The greatest of these is love." —i Cor. xiii. 13, 

“ Whatsoever we ask, we receive, because . . . — i John iii, 22. 

“ The Lord is righteous .... The Lord is nigh .... He unit fulfil the 
desire . . . PSA. cxlv. 17-19- 

Monday, January 3rd, 1916. 

Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 

THANKSGIVING—For all that God has revealed of Himself in the Lord 
Jesus Christ by the Holj' Spirit. 

That He is unchanged and unchangeable. 

For many proofs of the power of the Gospel in the faithful ministry of 
the Word, 

HUMILIATION—For the sins that weaken the Church in its influence 
on the world. 

For continued neglect of the Lord’s Day and the Written Word. 

For prevalent disregard of the Coming of the Lord. 

Scripture Rr.adings : 

Psalm six.; Maiachi iii. r-6; John i. 1-18 ; Hebrews xiii. 7-21. 
Tuesday, January 4th, 1916. 

The Church Universal—The "One Body ” of which Christ is the Head. 

PRAYER—For wider and deeper thoughts of the unity of the Church 
and the inter-relation of its members. 

For a fuller witness to Christ—Prophet, Priest, and King. 

For more consecrated service to mankind in home and foreign lauds. 

Scripture Readings : 

Psalm cxxxiii.; Acts i. 1-8; i Cor, xii, 12-27. 

Wednesday, January 5th, 1916. 

Nations and Their Rulers. 

PRAYER—That the conscience of all nations may be so enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit as to make for universal Peace. 

That purity of morals, respect for authority, and the sense of mutual 
obligations may be increased. 

For all public servants in Government and other oflices. 

For Soldiers, Sailors, Policemen, and Railway Employees. 

That unselfishness may characterise the relations between employers and 
employed. 

Scripture Readings: 

Psalm Ixvii.; Proverbs xiv. 26-35 > Romans xiii. 1-7 ; Matthew xxii. 15-22. 
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Thursday, January 6th, 1916. 

Missions. 

PRAYER—That hindrances to world evangelisation may be removed, 
especially those caused by conflict between professing Christian nations. 

That East and West may be drawn closer together in the “one body ” and 
the “ one hope.” 

That racial antipathies may disappear in the love of God. 

That in all Churches the call of Christ for witness unto Him among all 
nations may be put in the forefront of service. 

That all Christians may have deeper and more active convictions of the 
power of the Gospel for Jew and Gentile, 

Scripture Readings : 

Psalm Ixvii,; Isaiah vi. i-8 ; Matthew ix. 35 - 3 < 5 ; Eph. iii. i-fl. 


Friday, January 7th, 1916. 

Families, Colleges, Schools, and Ihe Young, 

PRAYER—For the sanctity of Family Life, the recognition of parental 
authority, and the wider observance of Family Worship. 

For teachers and taught; that all education may be influenced by faith in 
Christ, in accordance with the Word of God. 

That the result may be the building up of Christian character manifesting 
itself in private and public life. 

For Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Study Bands. 

For Children's Services and Missions and all other efforts on their behalf 
in the “ nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’ 

Scripture readings : 

Deut. iv. 5-9; Psalm cxxviii. 1-6; Luke ii. 41-52 ; 2 Tim. i, 1-7. 


Saturday, January 8th, 1916. 

Home Missions and the Jews, 

PRAYER—That all classes of people may be more deeply impressed by 
the fear and love of God. 

That efforts for social welfare may be more united with spiritual motives 
and methods. 

That all Christian people may take a deeper interest in the Jews, and in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises concerning Hia people and their land. 

Scripture Readings; 

Deut. xxiii. 6-16; Isaiah xix. 21-25 1 Romans xiii. 8-14 ; 2 Cor. iii. 7-18. 
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Our Book Table 

SuGCttSTKD Topics for Religious Meetings, compiled by H. T. Zia, pub- 
lished by the Association Press of China. Price /j cents. 

This is a timely and much needed work. It consists of a 
practical and comprehensive list of 121 topics especially adapted to 
student associations. These are divided into four groups : Man, 
A Member of Society ; The Fundamentals of Religion ; Promulgat¬ 
ing the Gospel; Special Occasions. The following are some of the 
topics given under these headings; A Man’s Aim in Life ; What a 
Husband Should be Like; Overcomiug Difficulties; What Prayer 
Really Means; The Value of Bible Study; Jesus Our Leader; 
Serving God in Your Vocation; China’s Famous Preachers ; How to 
Use a Vacation Profitably; Prayer for the Students of the World. 
Under each topic are given Bible references, references to other 
books, suggestive headings of subdivisions, famous quotations, and 
apt illustrations. With such a book at hand no leader ought to be 
at a loss to find an appropriate topic for a talk to students or 
material to use in preparing it. 

A. W. M. 


Njsw Testament and Concordance, compiled by Rev. C, H. Penn, d.D, 
Mandarin Union Version. Bound in one Volume. Strong Cloth Boarh, 
Thin Paper Edition^ 9 X b. Price $1.2$' 

When Dr. Feun’s Concordance of the New Testament was 
reviewed in our pages six years ago, surprise was expressed that the 
Chinese could do so long without a Concordance, with the predic¬ 
tion that, now that they had it, they would not be long in finding 
out its value, and to buy it at one dollar and a half would be willing 
to pawn their best coat. Since then the Concordance has been 
printed in more convenient form, and best of all, a special edition 
has been printed on thin paper and bound up with the Mandarin 
New Testament, Union Version. The Concordance is too well 
known to require anything to be said in its praise, but we are glad 
to mention that the use of the Concordance is made a curriculum 
study in the new Women’s Bible Training.School in Peking and 
the students regard the book as invaluable for Bible Study. The 
printing on thin but opaque paper makes the thickness of the 
combined volume little greater than either part in its usual form. 
Wherever the combination has been seen the Chine.se have been 
delighted with it, and we are glad to know that students are taking 
very kindly to the addition of inter-leaving, which can be done 
when necessary. 

An appreciation of the great work Dr. Fenu has already done 
on the New Testament makes us realize how much he needs our 
sympathy and prayers in the gigantic task he is engaged on in the 
Old Testament Concordance. 


G. M. 
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The Board ok Missionary PrhraraTion, Fourth Report. Published by 
the Board of Missionary Preparation, 2^ Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Price jo cents. 

One naturally expects that a report of this kind has significance 
primarily for candidates for missionary work. As a matter of fact, 
however, it has a much wider scope than this, for its 422 pages are 
highly profitable for junior missionaries to read, and to a large 
extent, will be helpful for older missionaries in giving light on 
problems in mission fields other than their own. In addition to 
telling candidates for mission work the special preparation needed 
for work to be done on the field, preparations for living thereon 
are outlined. To make clear what kind of preparation is needed 
very comprehensive statements are given of conditions under 
which work is to be done in China, India, Japan, Latin America, 
the Near East, and Pagan Africa. Of the varying conditions in 
these different fields a comprehensive and enlightening treatment 
is given. A perusal of the report makes one realize that not 
only is a “science of missions” possible but uecessar}^, and 
indeed that it is already in the making. In these complex and 
strenuous times readers of the report will, of course, be primarily 
interested in that part which deals with the field to which they hope 
to go or on which tliey are already working. We have not yet 
come across a belter compilation of conditions on different 
mission fields. If one wishes to realize the tremendously complex 
nature of modern mission w'ork he can do no better than read the 
various sections of this report. Incidentally workers in China will 
realize that they have not the hardest field in which to work, and 
all will realize that every field needs the best possible trained 
workers that can be obtained. This report comes with the weight 
of authority not only of a group of leaders of mission work at the 
home base, but backed up by the concensus of opinion of many 
practical missionaries. For that reason it should go far in deter¬ 
mining the direction along the lines of which the future preparation 
of candidates for mis.siouary work, and of those expecting to 
return to mission work from furlough, should proceed. One gets 
the impres.sion as he reads the report that in the midst of the 
multitudinous requirements outlined an early choice of some definite 
line of wwk will be necessary for the highest efficiency, and it 
seems, too, as though candidates for mission work will need 
to begin to specialize earlier in their course of study than has 
heretofore been the case. One wonders why this should not be 
done in the case of missionaries in general just as much as in the 
case of medical missionaries. 

Many helpful suggestions are made. For instance, with regards 
to China the report says ; “ The rising Church in China demands 

missionaries who are more loyal to the Kingdom of God than to any 
single denomination, although this demand need not obliterate 
proper denominational distinctions. Federation is in the air and 
co-operation is increasing every year. Candidates who are out of 
harmony with this spirit would better go to another field or remain 
at home.” With this statement we cordially agree. We would add 
our opinion, however, that a candidate who, by reason of restricted 
denominational ideals, is not fitted for China, is not fitted for any 
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mission field. We do not want people to give up their denomina¬ 
tional affiliations, but the limes demand that they be big enough to 
take their proper attitude toward all other denominations. 

Again, the report says ; “ the language (Chinese) can and must 
be learned through the ear and not through the eye.’' And again, 
“ Comradeship with the Chinese should be central in every mission¬ 
ary life, and it will be more helpfully so in proportion as one studies 
them and learns how to admire and love and serve them.” In 
reference to India missionaries the report makes a statement that is 
just as applicable in China: “The one matter of importance that 
cannot be too strongly emphasized is that every missionary should 
be capable of keeping his own accounts, both personal and mission.” 

It is evident from this report that the Boards are planning to 
study more intensively future missionary candidates, and that the 
test which will be applied will be of a higher standard. This is to 
be w’elcomed, for since the East now knows, and has indeed in 
respect of many individuals already acquired, the best the West 
has, to be a missionary is no longer a question of bolding a superior 
position based on superior knowledge, but ot doing work that is 
based on the force and value of personality more than anything else 
and more than ever before. 

One question by a China missionary is well worth repeating, 
as it hints at a problem which is becoming more and more apparent. 
He writes ; ‘‘ If yon could invent a new course in ” Spartanics” or 
something like tliat—I mean the science of '‘non-quitting”—you 
would very greatly benefit the missionary cause. Our missionaries 
are dropping off far too fast these days, not as shocks of corn fully 
ripe, but in the full green of the spring tide, and they drop off and 
are both lost and gone before (their proper time),” 

The bibliographies of books dealing with the various countries 
are especially helpful. It is interesting to note that the biblio¬ 
graphies on China and Pagan Africa are by far the most extensive. 
This would seem to imply that these two countries have taken 
a leading place in the thought of those who are facing world 
problems. 

We recommend a careful perusal of this report. 

R. 


Tne OFi'ERiNas made like unto the Son oe God. Bv Walter Step¬ 
hen jMoulk, M.A. Principal of C.M.S. Training College^ Ningpo, 
and Archdeacon in Chekiang, China. Published by Longmans, Green, 
and Co., /p/ 5 . Price 6j—ncfi, 

This large volume of four hundred closely-printed pages claims 
to be an independent enquiry into the typical character of the Old 
Testament and of the Mosaic ritual. It bears abundant evidence 
of the extreme care bestowed upon its preparation and we can well 
believe that the author has most conscientiously investigated every 
passage in the Scriptures which could throw light upon his theme. 
He has also derived help from many teachers and expositors. A 
work produced on these lines could not fail to be both helpful and 
stimulating, and, indeed, we have found much in it that is 
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suggestive and interesting. Some of the chapters seem to us to 
be exceptionally well done, as e.g. that on the Burnt-Offering and 
that on the Day of Atonement. The work is also enriched by the 
addition of .some notes, and a valuable essay on ‘ ‘ the Chinese 
Tradition of Sacrifice” which last, in itself, is well worthy of study. 

One is rather puzzled to understand for wliat class of readers 
the work is intended. It is addressed to those who believe that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments not only contain 
but are “ God’s Word written ”, and yet it undertakes to shew to 
these convinced readers that there are evidences of design and 
correspondence in every part of the Scriptures which form an 
infallible proof of that concerning which they are already fully 
a.ssured. It is not likely that the general reader will be attracted, 
owing to its didactic style. It might have been useful as a class- 
book, but the almost entire absence of quotations from other wmrks 
on the same subject militates against its u.se for class teaching. 
This is much to be regretted, as the book is written from a special 
point of view, representing a particular school of interpretation 
and, as such, even apart from its own intrinsic merit, ha.s a distinct 
place in the literature of ” Sacrifice ”. 

It is impossible to get away from the feeling that, at times, 
the author has unconsciously allowed himself the liberty of fitting 
the type to the antitype, and this idea is strengthened by a remark 
on page 137, where he says “when we come to consider the 
offerings in detail we shall see that there are not many opport¬ 
unities for introducing this cardinal truth of the Gospel into the 
symbolism”. Does he not in this remark reveal to us his mental 
attitude, if not his actual method ? There is a latent fear that in 
his anxiety not to miss a single type he has occasionally fallen into 
the snare of the Alexandrian allegorism, of which Dr. Edersheim 
in his lectures on “Prophecy and History in relation to the 
Messiah” says,—“It invented—or, at least, discovered—the interpre¬ 
tation for the sake of the truth which it wished to teach ”. Dean 
Farrar, commenting on the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
about Melchizedek, says—“ How little the writer of this epistle 
meant to exaggerate the typology is shewn by the fact that he does 
not so much as allude to the “bread and wine,” to which an 
unreal significance has been attached both by Jewish and Christian 

commentators.How much force would he have added 

to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as prop¬ 
hecies of the Eucharist as some of the Fathers do ! His silence on 
a point which would have been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view' ”. The snare so well avoided by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, himself the ablest expositor 
of Old Testament types of all the ages, has entrapped the author of 
this work on certain occasions. 

As examples of fanciful interpretation we may specify a few. 
The first is the idea of sacrifice as originating from Jehovah God 
making coats of skins for Adam and Eve, which, it is suggested, 
implies the sacrifice of the animals themselves. 

Again, the coming down of Jehovah to see the city and tower 
which men had built and to scatter them from it was in view of 
His coming down at Pentecost to reunite those whom, for a small 
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moment, He had forsaken and to build for them the true city and 
tower from which they would be scattered no more. While it may 
be quite appropriate and suggestive iu a sermon to contrast the 
first nine plagues of Pharoah wnth the miracles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a means of spiritual instruction, shewing the difference 
of aim between the plagues and the miracles, it surely goes beyoud 
the mark to claim that the plagues were actually part of God’s 
design iu order to establish such a contrast. Nor cau we accept 
the view that when Moses at Marah cried unto Jehovah and 
Jehov^ah shewed him a tree, that this was a foreshadowing of 
Christ dying upon a tree for the sw^eeteuing of the bitter waters 
of life. 

There are others of a similar character, and it would have been 
well to leave these hoary interpretations in the limbo of oblivion to 
which the robust common seuse of later commentators has consigned 
them. At the same time, we hasten to say that these interpretations 
are by uo means characteristic of the wdiole book ; on the contrary, 
many of the analogies are both striking and instructive. In regard 
to the use of the name Jehovah there is an interesting passage. 
It would require much more development than has been accorded 
to it before we could accept the conclu.siou arrived at, but the 
line of thought suggested promises to be very fruitful. 

In our opuniou, it is unfortuuate that the writer has allowed 
himself to utter an undiscriminating diatribe against Biblical criticism 
and the Compaiative Study of Religions. We do not divSpuie his 
statement as regards much of the rationalizing criticism which, 
undoubtedly, had its origin in unbelief and a desire to expunge 
the idea of the supernatural. But, outside this body of destructive 
criticism there is a considerable amount of healthy and reverent 
constructive criticism, whose aim has been to clear away those 
superficial diflficnlties, anachronisms, and inconsistencies, wLich 
even the veriest tyro in Biblical study cannot fail to perceive. As 
to the sweeping malediction on the Comparative Study of Religions, 
his own valuable contribution to that study, in his essay on “ the 
idea of Sacrifice iu Chinese Religious,”—while it reveals an incon¬ 
sistency,—simply goes to shew that this branch of study may be, 
and is, both fruitful and indispensable. 

It w^ould trespass loo much on space to dwell at any length on 
other features of the w'ork, but in the section on Leprosy aud its 
relation to Sin there is a seed-thought worth noting, viz ; that the 
leper was an outcast because he w'as being contimially polluted by 
contact with his own (living) corpse. Such illuminating remarks 
are plentifully strewn np and down through all the chapters. We 
cannot, however, follow’ the author in believing that any of the loath¬ 
some and terrible features of the dread disease of leprosy were directly 
designed by God to prefigure the operation of sin in the heart of 
man. To pursue that line of thought to its ultimate issue would 
lead to a startling conclusion which we do not care to contemplate. 

In the Book of History, a document is included which dates back 
to B. C. 1766. It states that T’ang, one of the truly heroic and 
noble characters of Chinese history, overthrew the corrupt dynasty 
of Sbang. In announcing to his people the principles upon which 
he would govern them he concludes— ” When guilt is found any- 
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where in you who occupy the myriad regions, let it rest ou me, the 
One man. When guilt is found in me, the One man, it shall not 
attach to you who occupy the myriad regions”. This instance of 
the idea of Substitution is almost, if not quite, unique in Chinese 
literature and the author may be glad to add it to the material he 
has already gathered and set forth so well. 

We note that all returus from the sale of this book will go to 
the work of the C.M.S, in Ningpo, and we hope that these returns 
will more tha>i repay the author for all his labour, and that in 
other ways the book may be fruitful even to the measure of the 
prayer with which it has been sent forth. 

Hankow. 

A. B. 


Correspondence 


“silver fish.” 

To the Editor of 
“The CHiijtESE Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : In response to the 
inquiry of Mr. F. S. Hughes in 
regard to the “silver fish” 
insect, if he will write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printiug Office, 
Washington, D. C., he will be 
able to obtain a pamphlet treat¬ 
ing of methods of preventing the 
ravages of this insect. 

Yours very" truly, 

H. B. Tavlor. 

October l8, 1915. 


BOOK INSECTS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : As a preventive for 
Book Insects, I have always used 
the ordinary moth balls and have 
found them entirely successful. 
My bookcases are only fairly 
tight, but by arranging tlie books 
on the front of the shelves, and 
putting plenty of the balls behind 
the books, my books have never 
been molested by worms, cock¬ 


roaches, or silver fish. The 
moth balls should be used gener¬ 
ously, say a ball to a book, and 
reuew'cd once or twice a year. 
The balls do not injure the 
books with which they may come 
in contact. I do not wrap the 
balls, but let them lie open in the 
bookcase. 

Yours truly, 

A, F. Groesbeck. 

Chaoyanc., via SwATow, 

October 14, 1915. 


THE TA TUNG PAO. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I want to thank all 
those friends who have helped 
us and encouraged us, in the 
past, to distribute the Ta Tung 
Pao ^ and to say that we 

shall be very glad to supply any 
one with free specimen copies for 
distribution aS suggested by the 
Rev. E. C. Nickalls. 

We wrnnt to make it as useful 
as we can and would deem it a 
kindness to receive any sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the 
Magazine. Beginning with Jan¬ 
uary, 1916 we hope to insert Dr. 
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Campbell Morgan's Analysed 
Bible, starting with Matthew and 
continuing regularly through the 
year. 

We beg the cordial assistance 
of all in the various provinces of 
the Empire. Thanking you, 
Sir, 

Yours, etc., 

Evan Morgan. 


WREK OP PRAYER. 

To the Editor of 

"The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : May I again trouble 
you to remind your readers of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
Universal Week of Prayer for 
igi6 (January 2ud to 8th). 

Acting for the Eondou Council 
of the Alliance this Society has 
translated the Programme into 
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Mandarin and Weuli for the 
whole of China. 

Copies are being scut to a 
representative of each Mission 
in all principal stations, also to 
Chinese pastors. Should any 
missionary not receive copies 
they may be obtained from the 
Society in Hankow free of 
charge. 

It is the wish of the Eondon 
Council that the Week of Prayer 
shall be observed throughout 
China in as many Churches as 
possible, and the cooperation of 
all missionaries is earnestly in¬ 
vited. 

Thanking you for inserting 
this notice in the "Recorder," 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. Miles, 
Hon, Secretary, 
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Missionary News 


The Nanyoh Autumn School. 

The sixth Autumn School 
at Nanyoh, Hunan, has been 
blessed with those signs of 
God’s presence which have cha¬ 
racterised previous gatherings. 
Seventy five Christian workers 
connected with eight or nine 
denominations have had a season 
of refreshment and work the 
like of which is hardly to be 
found in China. Many, if not 
most, of these workers come 
from solitary stations where there 
Is little to break the monotony 
of the month’s w’ork beyond 
the visit of the superintending 
missionary. The community life 
of the school is in itself as in¬ 
vigorating mentally and spiri¬ 
tually as is the mountain air 


physically. The daily study of 
the Bible (this year Exodus and 
Hebrews) has been followed with 
keen interest. The active work 
of evangelism, carried on by 
bands each under the leadership 
of an experienced worker, has 
been far from the least helpful 
of the experiences of the happy 
seventy-five. Happy, they cer- 
taiidy have been. The prayers, 
the few words of "experience" 
at the testimony meeting and the 
unbroken good-nature and har¬ 
mony that have prevailed all 
show that. 

In the early days of the eighth 
mouth, there was a very marked 
falling off in the numbers of the 
pilgrims. Since the revolution 
no year has shown anything 
like the attendance that was 
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common in the olden days; but 
this year it is no exaggeration 
to take the experience of the 
largest hostels as typical. Where¬ 
as up to five years ago it was a 
common thing for these hostels 
each to entertain as many as 
800 guests a night, no hostel 
this year entertained more than 
80 guests for a night. But to¬ 
wards the middle of the eighth 
month there was a considerable 
increase of numbers, and there 
were more than in either 1912 or 
1913. Last year showed an in¬ 
crease on those two years. There 
is a connection betw’eeu this in¬ 
crease and the fact that the 
counties which specially select 
the central days of the eighth 
month for their pilgrimage are 
those lying in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountain 
where the habit of pilgrimage is 
more general and more ingrained 
than elsewhere. 

As usual, the workers have 
been met with much courtesy. 
Even refusals to accept the 
books offered, are usually made 
with courtesy. It is quite ex¬ 
ceptional to meet with rudeness. 

Every year cases of conver¬ 
sion directly connected with the 
work of the school are reported. 
The expenses of the school are 
borne by the Eos Angeles Bible 
House. This year the Scottish 
Bible Society made a grant of 
10,000 of their edition of the 
Annotated Mark. 

One cloud rested over the 
School. All the past years, the 
school has profited much from 
the ability and care of Mr. M. 
K. Hsiao, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished as w'ell as one of the 
earlie.st Christian workers in 
Hunan. This year he had pre¬ 
pared to give one of the series of 
Bible Lectures that fill up the 
mornings at the School. But 
on the very eve of the gathering, 
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he had a violent haemorrhage, 
which was repeated three, and 
again four days later. Mr. 
Hsiao has long been marked 
with the dreaded scourge of 
Hunan, tuberculosis. There is 
much reason to fear that his 
days of active work are drawing 
to a close. 

G. G. Warren. 


News Items. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and those who 
are travelling with him left China 
on October 15th. After spending 
a fortnight in Japan they will 
proceed at once to the United 
States w'here Dr. Speer, as Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments for the Latin America 
Missionary Conference, will be 
engaged making preparations for 
a conference to be held at Pana¬ 
ma, February loth to 20th 1916. 
This will be a gathering for the 
investigation of problems for mis¬ 
sionary work in Latin America 
and for a full brotherly confer¬ 
ence as to how the needs of Latin 
America can most effectively be 
met by the Gospel of Christ. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Brockman will learn with deep 
regret that the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have felt 
obliged to call Mr. Brockman 
to be associated with Dr. Mott 
in the New York office of both 
the home and the foreign 
departments of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Cfaen- 
ting T. Wang, who was Acting 
General Secretary of the National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
in China, has been made Gen¬ 
eral Secretary in place of Mr. 
Brockman. 
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Dr. Robert C. Beebe of Nan¬ 
king who has been acting tem¬ 
porarily as Executive Secretary 
of the China Medical Missionary 
Association has accepted the call 
of the Association to take on this 
work permanently. Dr. Beebe 
will move from Nanking to 
Shanghai. His office address is 
5 Quinsan Gardens. 

Representatives of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation arrived in China the 
latter part of September. The 
party consists of Drs. Wallace 
Buttrick, Simon Flexner, F. T. 
Gates, M. Welch and Mr, Roger 
S. Greene. The party after 
visiting Moukdeu, Peking and 
Tsiuaufn have proceeded to 
Hankow and Changsha. They 
will shortly visit Nanking and 
Shanghai and then proceed to 
south China. 

The Medical Schools of St. 
John’s University, University of 
Nanking and of Harv^ard have 
all passed resolutions looking to 
closer co-operation in connection 
with the establishment of a Union 
Medical College in the lower 
Yaugtse by the China Medical 
Board. 

On October 22nd and 23rd a 
very successful Conference of new 
missionaries in the Wu dialect 
section was held in the China 
Inland Mission Hall, Shanghai. 
The Conference which was called 
by Rev. Frank Rawlinsou, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on the 
Training of Missionaries, was 
addressed by Dr. and Mrs, A. H. 
Smith, Dr. J. W. Uowrie, Dr. 
Hopkyn Rees, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Rev. C. S. Keen, Rev. W, B. 
Pettus and Rev. E. C. Eobenstine. 

At the recent meeting of the 
English Baptist Mission at Tai- 
yuaufu it was voted to request 
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the Board to send to the field 
some missionaries who should 
be specialists in evangelism and 
whose time would be safeguarded 
for this special work. 

Dr. W. Hopkyn Rees and Rev. 
Ch’eug Ching-yi begin their tour 
of some of the leading cities in 
eastern and central China in the 
intere.sts of Christian literature 
in the middle of November. They 
will visit at this lime, Tsinanfu, 
Tientsin, Peking, Hankow and 
Nanking. Other cities in the 
lower Yangtse and in south 
China will be visited later on. 

The second conference of Chi¬ 
nese Christian leaders on Adult 
Bible Study .similar to the one 
held in Kuling is being held in 
Monkclen from October i3tb to 
November nth. Half of the 
delegates are from Manchuria, 
and the other half come from 
neighbouring provinces. 

The Honan Evangelistic Cam¬ 
paign began on October 4th at 
Kaifengfu. Meetings were held 
ill Kaifeng, Weilivvei and Chang- 
teh for Goveruraeut students and 
gentry under the leadership of 
Dr. W. W. Peter, and Dr. D. 
MacGillivray. Mr, Chengting 
T. Wang was unable to conduct 
the meetings which were planned 
for him owing to trouble with 
his throat. 

C. E. Topic Booklets for i9l6. 

We are pleased to announce that 
the Christian Endeavour Topic 
Booklets for 1916 are now being 
printed and will be on sale at 
The Mission Book Company, 
18 Peking Road, about December 
first. 

The excellent little booklet, 
entitled “ Hints and Helps 
ou the C. E* Prayer Meeting 
Topics,” prepared by Rev. P. F. 
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Price, D.D., and translated by 
bis CO'worker, Mr. Yu An-loh, 
was much appreciated this year, 
three editions, (over ten thousand 
copies), being required. (Price 
5 cents). This booklet is used 
not only by C. E- Societies, but 
in many places where C. E. Socie¬ 
ties have not yet been organized. 
We have been pleased to hear 
of several large Missions which 
have decided to use the C. E. 
topics in the churches, chapels 
and schools in all of their stations 
and out-stations, having a C. E. 
meeting either on Sunday or 
sometime during the week. 

Dr. Price’s notes in English, 
(of which " Hints and Helps” 
is a translation), are being pub¬ 
lished for the use of missionaries 
and English speaking Chinese. 
This booklet is entitled, “The 
Endeavorers’ Daily Companion, 
—China Edition.” (Price 25 
cents). 

We are publishing the Junior 
C. E. Topics and Daily Read¬ 
ings, together with a few brief 
comments, in very simple Man¬ 
darin, in a small booklet, under 
the title of ” Beginners C. E. 
Topics and Daily Readings.” 
(Price 3 cents). This booklet 
will be suitable for adults, 
(especially illiterate adults), 
and Intermediates, as well as 
Juniors. 

Wherever possible, we urge 
the use of the larger booklet, as 
the helpful hints on the topics 
make it much easier for the 
members to take part in the 
meetings profitably. Many of 
the Junior boys and girls in the 
schools can read this booklet as 
easily as their seniors. 

Orders for C. E. literature,— 
pledges, manuals, topic book¬ 
lets, badges, etc.—should be 
addressed to The Mission Book 
Company, 18 Peking Road, 
Shanghai. 


Reports and correspondence 
regarding C. E. Societies should 
be sent to us. 

Yours truly, 

^^Mrs ^ I Strother, 

(General Secretaries, U. S. C. E. 
for China). 

Address: 9 Woosuug Road, 
SH.<i.KGHAI, 

The Nurses’ Association of China. 

The igis Conference of the 
Nurses' AssociaiioJi of China was 
held September i.st to 6th, at 
the national capital, Peking. 
Over fifty nurses attended, com¬ 
ing from ten provinces and re¬ 
presenting well-nigh every deno¬ 
mination and nationality engaged 
in such work in the empire. 

At 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
at the Union Medical College, 
the Conference opened with Miss 
Hope-Bell, President, in the 
chair. 

Miss Powell, of the Peking 
Methodist Hospital for women, 
gave an address of welcome to 
the members of the Association, 
saying that in hearing of the 
decision to meet in the capital 
she felt that the Peking nurses 
would gain far more than they 
would give, in the inspiration 
and fellowship of such a meeting. 

A reception followed, to which 
all delegates, physicians, and 
friends were invited. Sir John 
Jordan, British Minister, Sur¬ 
geon-General Ch'uan of Tient¬ 
sin, Mr. Greene, representative 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Dr. Wu Eien-te, were guests 
of honor. 

Mr. Greene gave a rapid 
sketch of the purpose of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Move¬ 
ment, especially with regard to 
China, revealing at the same 
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time bis own keen personal in¬ 
terest and appreciation of the 
part which trained nurses, for¬ 
eign and native, are to play in 
the establishment, staffing and 
carrying on of adequate hospital 
aid for China’s needy millions. 

Thursday morning was given 
to the hearing of three papers. 
The first was on “ Social life, 
recreation, and care of 7 i 7 crses in 
training. ’ ’ 

The second paper dealt with 
the “ Discipline for Wofnen 
Nurses'', by Miss Baldwin of 
Foochow. The status of our 
work to-day over tliat of fourteen 
years ago was vividly portrayed. 

Miss Tomlinson of Anking 
presented a paper on the “ Dis- 
ciplhie of Men Nurses'' “In 
my estimation,” she said, “sex 
matters little in the matter of 
discipline. Be the nurse man 
or woman, what you demand and 
cease not to insist on, you wdll 
get. But the more obvious the 
velvet glove so long as there is 
absolutely no doubt as to what 
it contains, the better for every¬ 
one ! The people the men nurses 
respect, like all the rest of us, 
are those who make them toe 
the mark. After alt, I do feel 
that I can recognize here and 
there among my pupils a glim¬ 
mer of understanding of the fact 
that the stricter the hospital 
discipline and the greater the 
demands made upon the pupils, 
the more credit ultimately be¬ 
longs to the pupil holding the 
diploma of that .school.” 

CHINESK meeting. 

The Chine.se graduate and 
pupil nurses of the city were the 
guests of the afternoon on the 
2nd, and all papers and addre.sses 
were in the native tongue. 

Mrs. Bayard Lyon, formerly 
Miss Chung of Tientsin, was to 
have given the address of wel¬ 


come to our Chinese guests, but 
unfortunately was unable to be 
present. In her letter of regret 
she expressed the hope for an 
even more helpful Conference 
than the one held last year at 
Shanghai, if such could be po.ssi- 
ble. “In the writer’s estima¬ 
tion the profession of nursing is 
the most honored of all profes¬ 
sions in which women may 
engage. It cannot fail to better 
fit her for whatever walk of life 
may be hers. The welfare, 
physical and moral, of the chil¬ 
dren of the next generation in 
this or any land lies largely in 
the hands of the mothers of this 
generation. May we as members 
of this A.ssociatiou put forth 
every effort in our pow’er to help 
our Chinese nurses to attain to 
the best in their profession, thus 
preparing them to carry on the 
work which we can only begin 
for them in this great needy 
land.” “ I have laid the founda¬ 
tion, and another buildeth there¬ 
on.” 

An address was given by 
Surgeon-General Ch'uan, ever a 
warm and loyal friend of our 
profession. He said in part, “ I 
consider that in the struggle with 
disease for a human life, to have 
a good nurse is seven-tenths of 
the battle won. The nurse is 
the doctor’s right hand and the 
patient's friend. Who does not 
long for a loyal and gentle friend 
to stand near in time of suffering 
and peril,—and this is the place 
which often in the absence of 
one’s own, the faithful Christian 
nurse can so well fill. There 
were those who said that the 
nursing profession could not 
grow in China, but that day has 
passed. The nurse has proven 
her worth in this laud, and has 
come to stay and to multiply. 
Keep your ideals high. A nurse 
worthy of the name must have 
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education and refinement, and a 
character above reproach. Go 
forth with love, faith, and purity 
of heart,—your hope for the 
future is bright.” 

Miss Tippet of P’ingyangfu 
followed with one of the most 
spirited and spiritual appeals 
that nurses were ever privileged 
to hear. “Tet us not lightly 
regard our profession, by means 
of which we on the one hand 
serve our Master, and on the 
other minister unto our fellow- 
men. I wish to liken out lives 
as Christian workers to this glass 
syringe which I hold in my hand. 
I have bought it and it is mine 
to use as I will. It must obey 
the impulse of my fingers. It 
must be empty, so that I can fill 
it with the solution desired. It 
must be clean, it must work 
smoothly. Dear friends, tve have 
been bought with a price. We 
are not our own, we are His. 
We must pray to be used as He 
would have us used. We must 
pray to be pure, to be willing to 
be used, to be clean.sed of all 
that would hinder His purpose 
for our lives.” The story is told 
that someone asked Christ, ‘ If 
your disciples should fail to carry 
your message to the sinning 
world, what then ? ’ And the 
Master answ'ered, ‘ There is no 
other way. I trust them, and 
them only.’ He is trusting you. 
He is trii.sting me, to-day ! The 
Chinese have a saying which 
being translated reads, ‘ With 
three of one mind, even earth's 
dust turns to gold.’ Important 
everywhere, it is doubly .so in 
hospital life, that harmony and 
singleness of pnrpo.se reign. If 
we hitch two animals to a cart 
and one goes east and the other 
goes west, we are not likel5^ to 
make very rapid progre,ss! You 
nurses who are located in the 
large cities in this land are open¬ 


ing up a new' road to the Chine.se, 
the profession of nursing. It is 
you who pave the way for them 
to follow. Take care that you 
build well.’ ’ Miss Tippett closed 
with the story of the rich woman 
who in a dream made a tour of 
heaven. As the angel led her 
past a beautiful home, she 
curiously enquired, “And who 
is to live here ?” The angel 
replied, ” This is being built for 
your carter.” "Impossible! 
Why, he is a poor, uneducated 
coolie.” ‘‘I know nothing of 
that,” replied the angel, "we 
have built the house with the 
material he has prepared for us.” 
A little further on the two came 
to a tiny, unattractive hut. 
"And whose is this?” "This 
is your home,” said the angel, 
sadly. To her protests, and 
claims of w'ealth and pow'er on 
earth, he but replied, " We have 
used all the material you have 
sent us.” The rich woman 
awakened rejoicing to find that 
it was only a dream and that it 
was not too late to begin to lay 
up her inheritance eternal. 

Mrs. Lyon of Tientsin read a 
paper, on "District Nursing,” 
which was full of interest to the 
listeners. This phase of nursing 
work at present, however, is 
possible only in the large cities 
and ports of the empire. The 
interior hospitals, owing to the 
rigidity of social laws and 
custora.s, must needs advance 
more slowly, even though all are 
heartily in sympathy with such 
work, and long for the time 
when it will be possible to put 
our nurses out into the homes of 
the people to a greater degree. 

A paper by Miss Hope-Bell of 
Hankow, on “ Teaching of Men 
Nurses,” introduced a topic of 
keen interest to the many engaged 
in that work. "There are those 
who think the training of male 
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nurses in China but a temporary 
expedient until social]laws permit 
women nurses to care for both 
sexes, but it is hard for some 
of us who are teaching the boys 
to feel convinced on that point. 
Many of them are proving them¬ 
selves as gentle and capable as 
their sisters. It is evident of 
course, that for the present in 
many localities men nurses must 
be used for the male wards. In 
the port cities, where the customs 
have been broken down, women 
nurses are caring for men in 
some instances, but this phase 
can come about but gradually if 
at all in the far interior. The 
foreign women superintendent in 
the interior often finds herself 
looked upon as a decided innova¬ 
tion, and she has to move 
cautiously ere she can command 
the respect of her men nurses 
and other native co-workers, and 
thus gain entrance to the wards. 
It is easy enough to give the 
male nurses lessons in theory, 
but it is practical nurses who are 
needed.” 

Friday morning’s papers were 
on very practical subjects. The 
first was on “ Hospital Economies 
and Prevention of Waste.” Miss 
Booth in helpful detail told just 
how, when, and what to buy in 
kitchen commodities, fuel, linen, 
dressings, disinfectants, etc., and 
though location governs to some 
extent certain of these details, 
everyone found much that was 
helpful and suggestive. Next 
came “Nursing Requisites as 
made on the Native Street.” 
Miss Sawyer of Tehchow' had 
this topic and had prepared an 
exhibit of articles or their photos. 

Miss Clark of Shanghai gave 
an address on “ Humour and 
Pathos in Nursing in China.” 
First, as to the horrors of child 
labor: “There is abundant 

child labor in China everywhere, 
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but it is at Its worst in the treaty 
ports. Child labor in the fac¬ 
tories is far more to be deplored 
than that which takes them out 
into the sun and air. The 
accident cases among these mites, 
from machinery, are a disgrace 
to civilization. Then from the 
social customs arises much pa¬ 
thos. A patient suffering from 
incurable cancer is doomed to 
live apart from husband and 
children, a veritable outcast, 
though wealthy. Small wonder 
she begs for something to make 
her sleep forever ! A girl of 
thirteen is brought in, fright¬ 
fully mutilated. Her baby is 
born soon, happily dead, and the 
child mother soon follow's. A 
baby slave girl is beaten so 
cruelly that paralysis results. 
Here I would pay a thankful 
tribute to the Shanghai Muni¬ 
cipal Police, who always cham¬ 
pion the Children’s Cause.” 
Space will not permit the repeat¬ 
ing of the tales told of that un¬ 
iversal curse, white-slave traffic, 
rife in this port city, or of 
the sufferings of the rick.shaw 
coolies, or of the unknown thou¬ 
sands of suffering women who 
have no chance to lay down the 
cares of the home and children 
and come to the hospitals for 
treatment, even if grandmother, 
neighbour.s, husband, and count¬ 
less other factors approved of 
Western methods,—which is 
doubtful ! But to the humour¬ 
ous side of the w'ork,—for there 
is one. From the husband who 
dissoh^ed in tears that his wife 
must remain in the hospital for 
two weeks because there w'as no 
one left to take care of him! to 
the mites who came, to the dis¬ 
pensary one day, and on being 
asked what their sickness was, 
replied, ” We are not sick ; we’ve 
come to see the fun!” “A 
child of a hospital worker is 
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suddenly seized with convulsions 
and hurried to the hospital. On 
uudressing the baby we find such 
a pretty suit of underwear made 
from pink boracic lint! But 
perhaps to the hospital house¬ 
keeper that was not so funny.” 

On Saturday morning an in¬ 
teresting paper on ” Hospital 
Social Service and its Possible 
Use in China,” by Miss Gage of 
Changsha, was read. 

” The Question Box" was 
then opened, and the meeting 
thrown open to discussions of 
the various topics thus intro¬ 
duced. All manner of problems 


were brought up, from the build¬ 
ing and equipping of hospital 
kitchens and how to make a 
home-made incinerator, to the 
proper term in Chinese for our 
hospital matron. 

Officers for igiyi 6 ; 

Miss Powell, Peking, President. 
Miss Gregg, Tientsin, 

Vice-President. 
Miss Cliisholm, Shanghai, 

Treasurer. 

Miss Lenhart, Shanghai, 

JSditorial Secretary. 
Miss L. A. Batty. C. I. M., 

Shanghai, 
General Secretary, 


Ntirses* Association of China* 

The full Report of the recent Conference of the Nurses’ Asso¬ 
ciation is now ready, and may be obtained on application to Miss 
Hope Bell, Uondon Mission, Hankow. Price {hrefaid and including 
postage) to members of the Nurses’ Association, 6o cents ; to non¬ 
members, 70 cents. Please write clearly, name and full postal 
address, and remit in 3-cent Chinese stamps. 
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Tattings 

MRS. M. S. KhUS, SHANTUNG 

The industrial work at Uin- 
tsing, grew from the desire to 
help the poor. We desired to 
do something practical for the 
neighbors. 

Our women have very few 
opportunities to find employ¬ 
ment outside of their homes 
aside from washing and sewing. 
Overcasting bits of fur together, 
scraps left over from the large 
pieces used to line the better 
cla.ss of garments, Is a common 
industry for women and girls. 
We seldom go down a street in 
our part of the city at any time 
of the day wuthout seeing sever¬ 


al sitting in gateways putting 
together the tiny slivers and 
wedges of fur. I counted in a 
piece eight inches square forty- 
eight pieces. For this they re¬ 
ceive from five to twenty coppers 
a day and buy their own thread. 

We decided on tatting partly, 
I suppose, because it was the 
women of the station who started 
the work, and partly because it 
was our desire to give these 
neighbor women a chance to earn 
something. It occurred to us 
that some of them might receive 
better treatment at home if they 
were able to bring in a little 
hard cash each week. We chose 
tatting too because it is popular 
in tlie foreign communities and 
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at home and a fad that promised 
more of permanency than some 
other styles of hand made trim¬ 
ming. It is work that can be 
done at home, takes a small 
amount of capital relatively, in¬ 
duces cleanliness and is not too 
heavy or bulky to be sent by mail. 

When we started the work 
two years ago we knew of no 
one else undertaking the same 
line so we had to establish our 
own precedents. A comparison 
of the amounts that women get 
for work they do including the 
heavier work in the fall of pick¬ 
ing cotton and what we as for¬ 
eigners have to give our sewing 
women so that it will pay them 
to hire their own sewing done, 
gave us twelve coppers (about 
nine cents Mexican) as a fair 
rate. Counting eight hours a 
day at this rate gave a basi.s. 
Then one of our number sat 
down to see what she could do 
in an hour with each of various 
patterns, and the price for w^ork 
was set in this way on thirty 
odd patterns in four numbers of 
Coats’ thread ranging from num¬ 
ber eight to number sixty. Some 
of them acquire skill enough 
and put in long enough hours to 
double the twelve coppers. 

The question of material had 
been largely settled by w'hat is 
used at home—Coats’ thread and 
the various crochet cottons. 

Tatting lends itself to both fine 
and coarse thread so that pro¬ 
blem was not diflScult. Where 
to buy thread took longer to 
settle but w'as also not difficult. 
(James McMullan’s, Chefoo, is 
the best place to buy Coats’ 
thread, I might add for the 
benefit of those who are think¬ 
ing of introducing lace making.) 

It was very easy to find two 
or three women near us who 
knew us well, and were so poor 
they w'elcomed any chance to 


earn a little money. They were 
disappointed in the amounts they 
received at first and we were 
disappointed in the work, but a 
very few weeks gave them a 
speed that sati.sfied themselves 
and an accuracy and cleauliuess 
that delighted us. After that it 
was very easy to get as many 
tatters as we wished and the 
number now is about forty. We 
asked them to pay for their 
shuttles from the first but fur¬ 
nished the thread even for trial, 
discounting for soiled work. 
Later we had each new worker 
buy two 200 yard spools and 
work that up before she was 
taken on as a regular worker. 
This plan took off our bauds 
the untidy pieces that came as a 
result of first efforts, and were 
unsaleable except perhaps as 
some of us bought them up for 
the price of the thread and work. 
It is hard to keep them up to 
the standard iu cleanliness and 
the only way to do it is to 
refuse the work and drop the 
worker, if after a certain length 
of time, depending on the pover¬ 
ty of the woman and the leniency 
of the one who measures the 
tatting, she does not improve. 
Sometimes pieces are accepted 
at half price with the hope that 
they may be dispo,sed of privately 
to some one who has faith in the 
efficacy of soap and water. 

Record is kept of the thread 
given out. The best plan to 
insure its return in the .shape of 
tatting—since they are not asked 
to pay for the thread—is to 
weigh each spool on a good 
pair of apothecary scales and to 
accept work only when a spool 
is finished. The amount of 
thread each woman takes weekly 
has to be watched too, or some 
will be farmed out 

Since they do the work iu 
their own homes it is necessary 
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to know about their homes, 
especially as to illnesses, and to 
see the workers as ofteu as pos¬ 
sible, so it was decided they 
should bring in their work once 
a week. This gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to correct mistakes before 
any great quantity of thread has 
been spoiled and is also the 
coveted means of getting them 
to Study for a few hours. 

It has been very easy to dis¬ 
pose of the work done by the 
forty women here. Friends at 
home offer to help and we send 
them ten or twenty bunches and 
they sell it and send us the 
receipts. One friend asked for 
a monthly consignment and has 
tried herself to see how much 
she could sell. The matter of 
profit puzzled us at first but 
after sending it to several places 
at home widely separated, the 
amount of profit being left in 
each case to the judgment of 
the friend, and receiving one 


hundred percent on the labor 
and material, that seemed a fair 
guide. This opinion was con¬ 
firmed by others who exclaimed 
over its cheapness as sold here 
in Cliitia. In sending home the 
duty is sixty percent. This 
however is over and above the 
hundred percent they’- send to 
us. It is a fair estimate, I think, 
to say that after reckoning post¬ 
age, spoiled work and expenses 
we have received fifty percent 
profit. 

The net results have been 
work lor a few of our neighbors, 
contact with their lives day by 
day, an inducement to make 
them wish to learn to read, and 
best of all the opportunity to 
illustrate Christ’s doctrine of 
neighborliuess. 

For more information address, 

Mrs. Minnie Case Kelis, 
Shantungs Chuia. 
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births. 

ATKuliiig, September 12111, loMr. and 
Mrs. C. B. GRiFFi-m, a daughter 
(Lois Hildegarde). 

AT Liaochou, September igtb, to Mr. 
and Mrs J. Homer Bright, C. of 
B. M. a sou(H. Calvin). 

AT Nanking, September 26th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, Harvev C. Rovs, M.E.M., 
a daughter (Grace Woodbridge). 

AT Nanchaug September 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. GASSER, C. I. M., a sou 
(Adolf Ulrich). 

AT Chefoo, October 4th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Anderson, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Mary Agues Martha). 

AT Hungkiang, October 6th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Witt, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Irmgard). 

At Niugpo, October 21st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Thompson, C. I. M., a son 
(John Hardisty). 


MARRIAOE8. 

AT Gotemba, Japan, September 7th, 
Miss FeorA a. HvdE to Rev. T, W. 
DieTerich, both M. B. M. 

AT Hinghwa, September i4lh, Miss 
Mary R. Brewster to Rev. 
George HouEISter, both M. E. M, 
AT Dublin, Va,, U. S. A,, Miss Elern 
BEI.E to Mr. O.R. Magiee, Y.M.C.A. 
At Foochow, October 6th, Miss Deeia 
R. Foeeensbeb to Mr. John H. 
Irish, M. B. M. 

AT Shanghai, October 15th, Miss B. 
Louise Wieson to Rev. James J, 
Heady, W, M. 

AT Shanghai, October 15th, Miss 
Ada Dale to Rev. B. S. Bonsaee, 
W. M. 

DEATHS. 

AT Chengtii, September 8th, David, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Brace, 
Y.M. C. A. 
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AT Kikuugshati, Septetiiber 27th, 
Dorothea Margarrte Breton, 

aged seventeen daj-s. 

AT Chefoo, October 8tb, Miss E. A. 
FishE, C. I. M., from typhoid 
fever. 

AT Paotingfu, October 12th, Miss 
Grace Newton, A. P, M. 

ARRIVALS. 

September ist, Dr. and Mrs. John 
Gowdy, Professor and Mrs. A. W. 
BilEinG and three children, Rev. 
George Hollister, Misses Laura 
Thompson, Cora Simpson, P. C, 
Wells and M. Mandkrson, M.D., 
and Messrs. C. T. Craig and W. 
CoNGDEN, all M. E. M. 

September and, Mr. N. L. Torrey, 
M. E. M. 

September 15th, Rev. and Mrs. H. F, 
Rowe and children, and Rev. F, D. 
GAMEWELL, D.D., all M. E. M. 

September 19th, Misses Minnie E. 
Wilson and P. E. Westcott (ret.) 
and Misses Edith Fredericks, 
Ursula J. Tyler, Mary A. Wilson 
and M. B. Thompson, all M. E. M., 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Boynton and 
child, C. C. C., Rev. J. W. Lowrie, 
DD., A, P. M., Miss Edith Packer. 
1 . 1 . 

September 26th, Rev. and Mrs. 
Earle Hoos and child, M. E. M. 

September 29th, Bishop J. W. Bash- 
ford, Ph.D., LL.D., Miss M. Frank, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Gale and three 
children, Rev. and Mrs, Henry S. 
LEiXZEL, and Rev, and Mrs. C. S. 
Johannaber, all M. B. M., and Rev. 
and Mrs. C. F. McRaE and Misses 
PoTT and Rust, all A. C, M. 

October 5th, Mr. L. Newton 
Hayes, Y.M.C.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Lehman, U. E. M., and Miss M. 
Saboe, a. L. M. 

October loth, Mr. P. V. Ambler, 
C. 1 . M., Mr. and Mrs. Bruce and 
children, Mr, and Mrs. Griffiths 
and two children. Misses Ross and 
McTavish, M.D., and Mrs. Dinwid- 
die, all C. P, M., Miss Gage, Y, M., 
Misses Lyon, Collins, Wilkinson 
and McCallum, F. C. M. 


October nth, Rev. and Mrs. V. 
KantrlE and baby and Misses 
Sylvia Kialdstrom, Ella Myl* 
LYla and KaTri MANNERHEiMO, 
all P. M. S. 

October i^tb, Dr. and Mrs. Mac- 
WiLLiK and child and Mrs. F. C. 
Cooper and daughter, all A. C, M., 
Messrs. E. Cundall and J. S. Helps 
and child and Sister G. StkphenSON, 
and Miss Weaver, all W. M, S. 

October i8th, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Webster and child, Mrs. R. H. 
Mathews and three children and 
Miss C. Colestoh, all C. I. M. 

October 19th, Mr, M. S. SlKhTER, 
C. I. M. 

October 20th, Rev, and Mrs, JoH. 
Skold and daughter, Misses H. 
Tsakson, E. Johansson and E. 
Sandgvist, all S. M. S, 

October 22ud, Misses J. MacLarBn, 
M. Biggam, E. M, Yard and L. F. M, 
Jackson (ret.), and Misses L. E. 
Smith, R, L. Thompson, G. E. Mit¬ 
chell, F. M. Thurston and J. P. 
Nelson, and Miss M. E. Keranen, 
all C. I. M. 

October 24th, Mr, and Mrs, A. 
Bland, Mr. and Mrs. J. Brock and 
two children, and Mrs. T. E. Botham 
( ret.), and Messrs. M. Botham, E. W. 
Trickey, H. Ingwardo and N. 
KngebrETSEn, all C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

September 30th, Mr, and Mrs. W. E. 
Shearer, C. I. M. 

October 4th, Miss M, McCrACHEN, 
M. E. M. 

October 14th, Mrs. North, W. M. S. 

October I5tb, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Robertson and three children, and 
Mr. and Mrs, B. S. Fenn and child, 
all Y. M. C. A., Mr. and Mrs. D. B. S. 
Morris and three children, A. P. M., 
Miss Farnsworth, Y. M., and Miss 
Wu (Chinese girl to study in Hos¬ 
pital). 

October 19th, Dr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Heyward and child and Miss Hills, 
L. M.S. 

October 20th, Misses M. E. Booth, 
and M, E. Haslam, both C, 1. M. 
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which time has been spent in Shanghai. He is also Vice- 
Chairman of the China Continuation Committee. 

Rev. Lewis HodouS, A.B., B.D., is a member of the 
American Board Mission, who has been working in Foochow 
for thirteen years, spending most of his time in teaching in the 
Theological School and in evangelistic work. He is in charge 
of the Foochow Union Theological School. 
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Editorial 

1915 will stand out as the year of the great 
Hbc passing Bear, —the War which Armageddon 

can hardly surpass. Few will see it pass with regret. It 
will he a long time ere the heart of humanity will regain 
its normal poise. Christianity has been on the defensive. 
We have had to explain the relation of Christianity to this 
devastating cataclysm; and it has not been easy. Such 
reports as those of the Bureau of Social Hygiene on com¬ 
mercialized vice in Europe and the United States do not 
decrease the difficulty of such explanations. While not dis¬ 
couraged, we shall yet need to walk more softly in our relation 
to social and moral problems in the lauds where Christianity is 
only just beginning to make its influence felt. 

The passing year, however, is not completely enveloped 
in gloom. Much human generosity for unfortunate people has 
been freely displayed. It has been a year, furthermore, of the 
display of heroism on a scale never known before. Human 
ingenuity apparently cannot produce any form of destructive 
implement that can daunt the valor of the human heart. 
Something higher than the claims of terrestrial life has moved 
multitudes of men and women. For such facts we need to 
attempt no explanation. 

For the steady progress of Christian work in China during 
the year, we are grateful. 
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We cannot let pass the opportunity to extend a hand of 
Christian sympathy to those missionaries, of whatever national¬ 
ity they may be, whose sons have given their all in this 
inexplicable struggle. We would not forget those too who 
have had sufficient courage to go on with their ordinary duties 
in spite of the pressure of public opinion. 

And for the future, what ? Strange though it may seem, 
we still desire to wish our friends a peaceful Christmas and a 
contented New Year. We feel that the coming year must, be 
better than the one that passes out amid such widespread 
disturbance. It does not seem to us that the night of un¬ 
leashed human wrath can ever be as dark again. We believe 
that the War will leave purified those higher qualities of men 
which alone can bring about a permaneut, universal brother¬ 
hood. We shall step from 1915 with a sigh of relief, and do 
our best to make 1916 better, and believe in our trying that 
that is what God wishes too. 


* 




Spiritual BftlclcncB. 


The necessity of missionaries measuring up 


to modern ideals of efficiency is a prominent 
note in the articles published this month. But Mr. David Yui 
reminds us that there is a growing body of Chinese leaders 
who know the ideals which obtain at the home base and are 
looking to us to apply them to work in China. To be thus 
reminded of the possibility of future improvement, at the close 
of the year, is a fitting thing. In the article on “A Personal 
Ministry” Mr. R. K. Evans deals more particularly with the 
problem of spiritual efficiency, and calls us back to the essential 
purpose of our presence in China ; something which needs 
to be constantly done. There is one danger into which it is 
extremely easy for missionaries to fall, the more so as it is a 
danger that faces most the busiest workers; it is the tendency 
to be too easily satisfied with a daily and continuous activity 
concerned mainly or altogether with the administrative details 
or the manipulation of the terrestrial phases and material re¬ 
sources of mission work. The result is a slackening up of effort 
to develop spiritual achievemeut in self and others. This danger 
is easily minimized by reason of the fact that success is slow 
and harder won in the spiritual realm than in any other. It is 
easier to take part in a well organized mission machine than to 
deal directly with individual spiritual needs. But each year 
should see some spiritual achievement well worth registering. 
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It is only in such a year as that we cau consider ourselves to 
have been spiritually efficient. It is possible to keep things 
running smoothly and yet stay on the same spiritual level. We 
have not achieved the thing most worth while until we have 
scaled some spiritual level never before won. 

* 

. , Yet true spirituality does not preclude 

encca c cncie. pj-actical efficiency. Spiritual achievement 

should not prevent a proper and wise use of time and strength. 
Another mistake is sometimes made at this point. To act on 
the assumption that if one performs all required spiritual 
exercises, other and more mundane matters will somehow 
work out is to lose out finally. God never does for us any¬ 
thing that we have strength and wisdom to do for ourselves. 
True spiritual efficiency requires a right adjustment of all duties. 
To have a poor plan of work, so that in order to get in a proper 
amount of spiritual exercises someone else has to clean up our 
unfinished tasks, means that while one endeavours to grow in 
grace some other brother is deprived of a just amount of time 
to develop his spiritual life. Mr. Gage shows how general 
efficiency cau only originate in spiritual power. We hope that 
each of our readers will conduct a personal examination along 
the line suggested by Mr. Gage ; and to open up the general 
subject suggest the two following questions as summarizing the 
main points of the “efficiency test”; Am I satisfied with what 
I am doing ? Are those directly affected by what I am doing 
satisfied therewith ? At first it may seem that these questions 
suggest an impracticable ideal. It is true that self-satisfaction 
and self-gratification must not be our aim. And it is also true 
that duty may often take us where personal choice would not ; 
at least not until our personal choice grows out of complete 
absorption in our Master’s work. To put a person on a task 
that is not congenial means a loss of energy and often un¬ 
necessary friction with those affected thereby. We feel that 
God intends that the man and the task should in a measure fit, 
and if self-examination reveals such an evident maladjustment, 
then it is clear that he cannot be properly efficient. While we 
recognize that missionaries cannot be manipulated altogether 
as clerks in a store or workmen in a foundry may be, yet it is 
also true that action along these lines could not but increase 
the efficiency of the missionary body. 
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©tigin of Chinese 
IReligious f beas. 


With the third instalment in this issue, 
Mr. Hodous brings to an end his interesting 
and instructive articles on “The Sacrifice 
to Heaven.” He has apparently carried us a step forward in 
the direction of a logical explanation of some of the funda¬ 
mental religious ideas which have loomed so permanently in 
the minds of the Chinese. Mr. Hodous' conclusions are summed 
up in these two phrases : “ The development of the conception 
of the term Ti points to the human origin of Shangti,” and 
“the worship of Heaven originated in the worship of the sun.” 

Assuming that the Chinese people have never received any 
special revelation, a point on which we would not venture to 
pronounce categorically, some such conclusion as that arrived 
at in these articles is inevitable. However, even if we become 
satisfied that the evidence is conclusive we need not be over¬ 
troubled by the human origin of these religious ideas. Just 
such heavy handicaps have obtained in the case of terms now 
conv^eyiug the most sublime and familiar Christian conceptions* 
The origin of the term “God” while recognized as Teutonic 
and as an appellation of decidedly non-Christian divinities, 
is still etymologically obscure in meaning ; there does not 
even seem to be much ground for assuming that it is derived 
from the idea of “good.” The Christian concept of 0 € 6 s is 
a tremendous distance in advance of its ecirlier significance. 
As Christianity has made anew these ancient terms so it will 
likewise elevate the significance of the terms standing for the 
highest ideas now known to the Chinese. What Christian now 
in using the term “God ” or “ 0 e 6 s ” ever thinks of a heathen 
divinity 1 Just such a change is going on with regard to the 
term “Shangti.” These articles illustrate again how the 
world through its wisdom just misses knowing God, though 
the “feeling after Him,” suggested iu this worship, is uot 
altogether lost, as it often furnishes a fulcrum upon which 
the Spirit of God may rest. 

* * * 

The following guiding principles of co¬ 

operation with the Chinese have been in¬ 
corporated in the Policy Report of the 

China Council of the Presbyterian Church. 
We are glad to be able to pass them on to our readers. 

" Co-operation in Evangelistic work is the best place to begin, 
as it is here more readily adapted. Here also the Church and the 
Mission have already most in common. 


dbisstonars 
Cofoperatton with 
tbe Cbinedc- 
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"Give over uo powers which you may ever need to recall; 
lest in seeking to avoid a possibly delicate situation you lead 
directly to a real and even more delicate situation. 

" Clearly defined limitation of powers, as well as foreign funds 
available, will make for .safety and succes.s. 

"When once given it should be in full confidence and trust. 
Anything short of this will render the effort useless at the outset. 
Full acquaintance with the facts, with respect for and confidence 
in their judgment, should be granted. 

" Co-operation covers much more than the administration of 
funds. Counsel and advice in matters of policy and conduct of 
work may be had without reference to funds and may prove of the 
greatest value. 

" When funds are concerned there should be some sharing of 
responsibility for contribution as well as for distribution. The 
proportion of each will vary with local conditions, chiefly the stage 
of advaucemeut reached by the Chinese Church. The more closely 
interest in distribution and contribution are allied, the better. 

"The ordinary oversight and counter-checks of business 
procedure, wdsely arranged and tactfully insisted upon, should 
govern all financial affairs of Mission and Church alike, 

‘ ‘ Too much care cannot be exercised in the selection of 
personnel, both foreign and Chinese. Obviously the more auto¬ 
matically aud impersonally the scheme adopted leads to a proper 
selection the better. In the initial stages the Chinese selected 
should, as far as possible, be free-handed, unsalaried, but respon¬ 
sible, Christian workers. 

" The more fully the Chinese body of Christians can be made 
to feel that tlie one chosen represents and speaks for them the 
better. Hence choice of the Chinese participants by a body of 
Chinese themselves is essential. 

"Only in conjunction with a strong sense of the common 
responsibility, the unity of purpose and aim, can any scheme of 
co-operation be successfully employed.” 

*{4 


fbfsdion^ aub Social 


Under the above caption, iu three succes¬ 
sive articles, the special articles on Social 
Service published in the September num¬ 
ber of the Recorder are commented upon and criticised in 
The National Review. In the main the comments are exceed¬ 
ingly helpful and give the viewpoint of one not engaged in 
missionary work. One question raised is, whether the em¬ 
phasis on Social Service indicated in the articles does not imply 
“a complete misconception of the essence of Christianity.’’ 

When the missionaries centre their thoughts on spiritual 
problems, they are criticised for ignoring social obligations. 
And in the article previous to the one from which we make 
our quotation the writer himself criticises missionaries 
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for not taking sufficient interest in the mill-women and 
children in Shanghai. Here we are being criticised for going 
to the other extreme. We fear that the writer has had very 
little real, practical experience of mission problems. It may 
appear to him that Social Service is in danger of being 
over-emphasized. This may be so, but a proper balance 
between that and other forms of work will soon assert itself. 
In the meantime we are placing emphasis on this phase of 
practical work because we realize the need of an active Chris¬ 
tianity in China, and are faced by the problem of finding 
something practical for Chinese Christians to do. In thus 
putting the individual to work it is not the intention of the 
missionaries to neglect his spiritual welfare but rather to show 
him how, through social service, he can use his individuality 
to uplift other individuals. 

The writer of these articles is mistaking the attempts of 
missionaries to organize individuals to work for others, for a 
change of emphasis. We, however, appreciate his frankness 
in calling our attention to the fact that the main business of 
Christiainty is to change the heart, and we trust that in this 
multiplicity of forms of social activity we may never be so 
anxious to uplift society that we shall overlook the fact that 
after all the fundamental thing in social uplift is a radical 
change of individuals, one by one. 

* * * 

We are sure our readers will join with us 
congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Edward 

Evans on the completion last October of 
twenty-five years of service in the Missionary Home, Shanghai. 
Those of us who remember the old Missionary Home in 
Seward Road and how it has grown through the years to its 
present generous and complete state of provision and efficiency 
realize how much indebted the missionary body is to Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans for all the genius, energy and sympathy they have 
put into the work. A characteristic feature has been the 
manner in which transient missionaries have come to regard 
the institution as a home. No one dreams of it as a hotel or 
a mere lodging place and very many missionaries will have 
very tender memories of the friendship of those who conducted 
the Home, at important stages in their life, and of the various 
functions which have been held in the Missionary Home. 
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Zbc IRecorCicc desire at the close of the year to specially 
©utlooft. thank all our friends and patrons for their 
generous support. The Editorial Board in 
general and the Editor in particular feel it an honor to serve 
such an appreciative and sympathetic constituency. The past 
year we have frequently received generous and sympathetic 
remarks in regard to the work now being done on the 
Recorder. Such appreciations are encouraging and stimulate 
us to better efforts in the future. 

We are glad to be able to announce that during the last 
two years there has been a net increase in the number of 
subscribers, of iifo, the total number now being slightly under 
1,500. We have more subscribers and are printing more copies 
of the magazine than ever before. Outside of the large amount 
of time given freely on the part of the Editors, the magazine 
is solvent; yet we need to make further progress, as a little 
more leeway in our funds will enable us to make the magazine 
more efficient. A special campaign is being carried on to 
increase the number of subscribers at the home base. We feel 
that much can be done there. A good many of our readers are 
supported by special churches or individuals : we wish they 
would send to us the names of the pastors of these special 
churches or special societies or individuals who pay their 
missionary salary or have contributed especially to their work. 
We should like to get into touch with such, as we feel 
that their special interest in China would make it profit¬ 
able for them to have at their disposal a magazine like 
the Chinese Recorder, which is somewhat unique amongst 
missionary magazines published on the field. Please, therefore, 
dear reader, send to us at once the name of any special 
individual or church or society that is paying your salary or 
has made any special contribution to your work. 

For the coming year a wide variety of topics will be 
treated, in addition to keeping in touch with movements and 
interests as they arise. Two special lines of articles will be 
published, one on “An Apologetic for China”, the other on 
“The Relation of Missionaries to Chinese Leaders.” Another 
special feature will be the inauguration of a special “Magazine 
Review Department”, with the editorial assistance of Dr. A. H. 
Smith and Rev. G. G. Warren. Our idea is that all our readers 
need to keep in touch with the main features of some of the 
prominent magazines. 

Since the number of subjects to be discussed and articles 
available is somewhat on the increase, we expect to publish a 
maximum of seventy-two pages a month. This will be a larger 
amount of reading material than ever before provided. We 
hope that the increase in the number of subscribers will 
continue, in order that the extra expense involved may be 
easily covered. The future is full of promise. 
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ZTbe promotion of 5nterce00lon. 

"Glory io Cod in the highest and on earth peace., goodwill toward men." 
"Neither for these only do I pray hut for them also that believe on me 
through their word: that they may all be one even as Thou Father art in 
Me and I in Thee, that they also may he in us, that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me," 


“Utiity is the will of Christ. The 
burden of our Lord’s prayer was for 
the accomplishment of the will of 
God, and for the fruit of His own 
sacrifice in the establishment of unity 
and in its manifestation amongst His 
disciples. It was for a manifested 
unity for which Christ prayed. Our 
task is not to make unity but to make 
it manifest. Onr part is to co-operate 
with God and yield to the stirrings 
of the Holy' Spirit so that the unity 
of the Church will be actualized and 
visualized in such corporate manner 
that the world can see it with its own 
eyes, and seeing it will believe in the 
power and love of God. Let us pray 
for the manifestation of unity. Christ 
prayed for it. It is easy to talk about 
it. But we must get bey'ond the talk¬ 
ing stage into the praying and doing 
stage. In this case praying will be 
doing. Take it to the altar with you. 
It is around the altar that unity must 
be manifested. It is at the foot of 
the altar, that we shall learn the will 
of God. The spirit of .separatism is 
that kind of a spirit that can be cast 
out of the Church by nothing—save 
by prayer.” 

Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson. 
Let us Pray. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou Prince 
of Peace, we beseech Thee to use the 
living Word of God as a sharp, two 
edged sword, piercing to the inner¬ 
most core of our being, unmasking 
the thoughts and intents of our hearts 
and revealing to us anything in 
thought, word, feeling or act that 
separates us by even a hair’s breadth 
from another. Grant us grace to 
confess our sin and lack of love and 
enable us by Thy Spirit during this 
Christmas month to sing from pure 
hearts with the angels of old “ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men, Amen.” 

Texts setting forth various 

ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY : 

SUGGESTED FOR DAIDY READ¬ 
ING IN DECEMBER. 

Dec. I Rph. 4, 4-6. 

,, 2 I Cor. 12, 13. 

,,31 Cor. 12, 14.27. 

„ 4 I Cor. 12, 18. 


■ 5 

I Cor. 12, 24-25, 


6 

Eph. 4. 25 : I Cor. 12, 

26. 

7 

Eph. 4, 16. 


8 

Eph. 4. 13- 


9 

Eph. 4, 3. 


10 

Eph. 5, 2. 


II 

John J5, 12. 


12 

I John 4, IM2 ; 14-16. 


13 

I John 5, 7 ; 12 ; 16. 


14 

James 4, i. 


LS 

Matt. 7, 1-2 : Janies 4, 

12. 

16 

Eph. 4, 31, 


17 

Eph. 4, 32 - 


18 

Matt. 7, 3-5. 


19 

Rom. 12, 3 : 16, I Cor. 

13 . 4. 

20 

Phil, 2, 13 ; Rom. 12, 

IO. 

21 

I Cor. 13, 5 ; Phil, a, 4 


22 

Phil. 2, 5 : 7-9. 


23 

Phil. 2, 2. 


24 

Phil. 4, 8. 


25 

Rom. 12, 17 :1 Cor. 13 

. 5 - 

26 

Matt. 5, 43-44. 


27 

Matt. 5, 24-25. 


28 

Matt. 22, 39 : Rom. 13. 

10. 

29 

I Cor. 13, 4-8. 


30 

Col. 3, 14. 


31 

I Thes.s. 3, 12-13 



A Prayer for Grace to Triumph 
OVER Causes of Division. 

‘‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast 
coniuiaiided us to love one another: 
Put an end to the unhappy divisions 
of those who are railed by thy name. 
Come quickly and bind us together 
in the full revelation of Thy love, 
and let the desire for Thine appear¬ 
ing unite us even now while we wait 
for thee. Teach us to realize that Ihe 
ordinances of Thy grace should bind 
us to each other as well as unto Thee : 
and let us not .so misuse the means of 
our salvation as to foster a spirit of 
division by what should be the 
channels of Thy love. Enable us to 
love one another in Thee and for 
Thee, until all our imperfections are 
done away, and we shall shine forth 
in Thy light, and rejoice in the mani¬ 
festations of Th}' love. In Thy love 
let us triumph over all differences of 
condition, all the estrangements of 
race, all the prejudices of education, 
all the pride of selfwill. In Thy love 
let us be humble : in Thy love let us 
be one that in Thy love we may be 
exalted, and in Thy love w'e may be 
Thine for ever, Amen,” 




the: missionary home:, shanghai 



























Contributed Articles 


A Constructive Programme for the Christian 

Church in China 

DAVID Z, T. YTJI 

A lS we review the brief liistory of the Cliristian Propaganda 
in China and as we turn our eyes to its future, our hearts 
are at once filled with thanksgiving and hope. We are 
thankful, because God has not forsaken the Chinese people, 
and has sent His Only vSon, Jesus Christ, to be their Cord and 
Saviour ; because men and women in Europe and America have 
consecrated either their substance or their lives for the spread 
of the Gospel in China ; and because God has well prepared the 
Chinese people to welcome Christ and to receive His Message. 
We are hopeful, because God is giving the Christian Pro¬ 
paganda in China to-day the best and most wonderful op¬ 
portunities for progress and achievement. 

What do we mean by these opportunities? We mean that 
stubborn opposition to Christianity has practically ceased to 
exist. Barriers have been broken down. Doubts and prejudices 
have been dispelled. Doors and hearts are wide-open. The 
people throughout the country are anxious and eager to 
lay hold on things that will help build the Republic of Chiua 
into a great and powerful nation, and to investigate, study, aud 
accept auy truth whenever discovered. The reports of various 
evangelistic campaigns during recent years, aud of the remark¬ 
able progress in the work of the Christian Church in different 
parts of Chiua, testify fully to these opportunities. 

However, we do not mean to give an impression that the 
Christian Propaganda in China will experience no more dif¬ 
ficulties whatever, and from now on will sail on smooth waters. 
To be perfectly frank, we shall still find difficulties, meet 
with opposition, and be confronted with misunderstanding and 
hardships. These perhaps may not be in so marked a degree 
as before, but we must be well prepared for them. We firmly 
believe that these difficulties, unpleasant experiences, and trials 
will simply help make the Christian work more interesting, 
inspiring and worth while, and make God’s power and love 

Note.— Readers of the Rhcordhb. are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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more manifest than ever before. Through them, the root of 
the Christian Church will sink deeper into the Chinese soil. 

Opportunities spell responsibilities. Our thanksgiving 
should be translated into action. What shall we do to take 
advantage of these wonderful opportunities? This is an 
appropriate, timely, practical, and important question. Before 
answering it, let us ask if we recognize the time in which we 
are living and working. Have we paid much attention to the 
historic as well as the recent development of the Christian Prop¬ 
aganda in China? If we have been diligent students and keen 
observers, we cannot fail to see the three periods into which the 
Christian Propaganda may be conveniently divided. The first 
period covers practically the first century of the Christian Move¬ 
ment in China, during which time most of the initiative aud 
efforts along different Hues of Christian work came from mis- 
siouaries. The part played by the Chinese Christians, especially 
in the early pioneer days was rather insignificant. The second 
period covers the recent years, the present time, and probably a 
number of years to come, when missionaries aud Chinese Christ¬ 
ians bear, and should bear, responsibilities together. The third 
period refers to the future years when most of the initiative aud 
efforts should come from Chinese Christians. 

Do we realize that we are right in the midst of the second 
period of the Christian Movement in China to-day ? This period 
is at once dangerous aud important. It is dangerous, because it 
so abounds in chances and cause for misunderstanding, misre¬ 
presentation, jealousy,w’hich, if not prevented, will invariably lead 
to disagreeableuess, discord, schism, and division, all of which 
will work great havoc to the Christian Movement. This period 
is important, because the tutelage received by the Chinese 
Christians at this time will largely determine the character of 
the Church in China, and her relationship with the Mother 
Church abroad. It, therefore, demands on the part of the 
Chinese Christians growing initiative, sense of responsibility, 
true insight, gratitude, courage, and absolute dependence upon 
God. Of course, this does not mean that missionaries will 
or may adopt the laisse faire policy, and allow the Christian 
Movement either to be driven in a wrong and opposite direction, 
or to drift in an aimless and purposeless manner. Likewise, 
this period demands on the part of missionaries hearty co-oper¬ 
ation with the Chinese Christians, vigilance with both eyes 
and arms, forbearance, humility, and sense of brotherhood. 
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Recognizing that we are now living and working in the 
midst of the second period of the Christian Propaganda in China, 
and knowing its danger and importance, we should be in a 
position to determine upon a way whereby we can make the 
best use of the present opportunities. This way may be 
tersely expressed in three words, which should characterize this 
period; viz., Efficiency, Co-operation, and Personality. 

I. EFFICIENCY 

Whenever and wherever the test of efficiency is applied,— 
be it in busine.ss, coninierce, industry, education, government 
or social organization,—progress and improvemeut will surely 
follow. For it will decrease weakness, dishonesty, corruption, 
wastefulness, and decay; and at the same time it will increase 
strength, healthy conditions, economy, speed, and power. We 
strongly advocate that the test of efficiency be applied to 
the Christian work in China, and we venture to make a few 
suggestions for close study and consideration. 

1. Ill the first place, missionaries should, in so far as possible, 
be engaged in such work as will enable them to multiply them¬ 
selves. In view of the teeming population of China and their 
multitudinous problems, and in view of the tremendous demand 
for leadership in every department of Christian service and the 
hopelessness of the task of supplying it by missionaries, it seems 
to me most important and necessary that missionaries be freed 
from common routine work and minute details, and be given 
every opportunity of discovering, training and utilizing Chinese 
Christian leaders. Only when missionaries have thus multiplied 
themselves, will the demands upon the Christian Church be 
adequately met. 

2 . In the second place, we must have a highly educated 
Chinese Christian Ministry. We fully recognize the real and 
urgent demand for an increased staff of well-trained men and 
women to spread the Gospel among the masses of the people, and 
strongly urge that the demand be as quickly and adequately met 
as possible. We also see the great desirability and even necessity 
of giving these men and women some training in agricultural 
and industrial subjects so that they can help to solve the economic 
problems of the Christians under their leadership. On the other 
hand, the demand of the better educated people for intellectual 
and spiritual leadership among the Chinese Christians is equally 
strong, if not stronger, and should be overlooked or neglected no 
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longer. Besides, it has been stated and reiterated that if China 
is to be evangelized at all, it must be done through the Chinese 
themselves. Of course, the remarkable and valuable services 
rendered by missionaries will always be given due recognition, 
and be gratefully remembered. But, how can the complete 
evangelization of the Chinese be accomplished without Chinese 
Christian leadership and without a highly educated Chinese 
Christian Ministry ? 

3. In the third place, we should increase the efficiency of 
Christian education in China. We wish to specially mention 
four things. 

(a) The teaching of Chinese subjects in mission schools 
should be improved. Lack of sufficient, or even a working, 
knowdedge of Chinese is a great and real handicap to many a 
graduate in his life work. To be sure, we are not unaware of the 
already crowded curricula, and the many difficulties in con¬ 
nection with this problenr At the same time we believe it not 
impossible to obtain the much needed solution. At least, we 
can and should make an earnest effort to secure better conditions 
for the teaching of Chinese subjects, and to create a real desire 
on the part of the students to acquire a working knowledge of 
Chinese, not to say a knowledge of Chinese history, philosophy, 
and literature which they ought to have. We are glad to note 
the success of experiments made in a few mission educational 
institutions, and we shall be glad to see and encourage more 
such attempts made. 

{d) Mission schools should always be on the alert to seek, 
test, and adopt improved methods of teaching. It is true that 
they have long been enjoying the good reputation of having 
excellent teaching and strict discipline, and it is equally true 
that there is still much room for improvement. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the teaching of English. How many schools do we know 
of that have introduced the direct method of teaching? How 
many teachers follow the up-to-date principles of phonetics? 
How many schools are trying out any method of teaching 
especially adapted to the Chinese students ? We should spare 
neither time nor effort to introduce as far as possible new and 
improved methods of teaching in all subjects in mission 
educational institutions in China. 

(c) In mission elementary and middle schools, a departure 
should be made from the common tradition and practice, and 
emphasis laid more and more on the concrete and practical side 
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of education. A tremendously large number of boys and girls 
leave school before graduatiou, and some leave after graduation 
without any chance of going higher. The number is dispro¬ 
portionately large. What can they do with such a meagre 
education, or with an education which does not fit them for life 
at all? If we have kept a record of these students, we shall at 
once notice many surprisingly disappointing cases. When they 
are thus confronted and baffled by hardships and severity of life 
which their education cannot help to overcome, how cau we 
reasonably expect them to live up to the Christiau principles 
which they have been taught and which they may or may not 
have accepted. If we desire to make thoroughly good Christians 
of them, we must also help make them good citizens. In order to 
make them good citizens, it is necessary that we should introduce 
industrial education in as many mission schools as possible so that 
the .students will be well fitted for different vocations of life. 

{d) In Christian educational institutions, we should es¬ 
pecially aim to produce the best Christian atmosphere. We 
can never over-emphasize this point. What au infinite pity—it 
is indeed a sin—when in a Christiau iustitiitiou, there are 
evidences of discord, jealousy, indifference, prejudice, and even 
malice in the faculty, between president and faculty, and 
between faculty aud students. Such a situation will uuder- 
miiie one’s faith in no time, and absolutely destroy all Christian 
influence and usefulness. On the other hand, if the atmosphere 
of a Christian institution is fully charged with the electricity 
of congeniality, hartnouy, sympathy, and love, what good will 
it not accomplish in the lives of the students, and through 
them in the community and the nation! 

4 . In the fourth place, in Christian medical work the test 
of efficiency can be supplied to no small advantage. We shall 
refrain from entering into a discussion of medical education and 
the mooted question, whether we should use the English or the 
Chinese language in teaching medicine in China. Nor do we 
propose to deal with any of the technical questions in medical 
science. But, we wish to point out two things concerning 
Christian medicine in China. First, we should teach not only 
the art of healing and the best that cau be found in medical 
science, but also the art of love aud the spirit of service. Truly, 
we need physicians well trained in western medicine, and it is 
equally true, if not more so, that we need Christian physicians. 
Second, with due recognition aud full appreciation of the excel- 
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lent work done in various mission medical institutions I wish 
to press home the truth of the proverb, “Prevention is better 
than cure”. It seems to me highly important and necessary 
that, in addition to training Christian Chinese physicians, the 
emphasis of Christian medical work should be laid more and 
more on preventive medicine, the promotion of personal and 
community health. The influence and activities of Christian 
medical workers should no longer be confined to a hospital or 
dispensary but be extended to larger spheres of usefulness afford¬ 
ed by health campaigns and movements now inaugurated in 
many cities. 

II. CO-OPERATION 

In this age of wonderful progress and achievement, another 
factor responsible for a good part of the success is, doubtless, 
co-operation. We shall briefly mention two kinds of co-operation 
which are much needed in the Christian Propaganda in 
China. 

(a) There is a strong need of co-operation among different 
denominations of the Christian Movement. In fact, factions, 
petty and unimportant differences have kept them apart long 
enough, and have curtailed much progress that might have been 
made. We strongly urge that in God’s work and in the exten¬ 
sion of tiis Kingdom, we should lay aside all conventionalities 
and extraneous growths of age and break through all human 
limitations. Let us join hands and co-operate in works and 
activities that are similar in nature and purpose, and especially 
when they are located in the same or adjoining cities. 
Chinese Christians are glad and grateful to see more and more 
co-operation in Christian service among different denominations 
and to note the remarkable results. May God open even more 
ways of co-operation in Christian work in China, and abund¬ 
antly bless them with His power and grace. 

(3) The lime has fully come for co-operation between Christ¬ 
ian and non-Christian agencies in all forms of work for the 
amelioration and betterment of the Chinese people. We have 
in mind particularly such work as Education, Medicine, and 
Scx:ial Service, and we do not see any reason why in these we 
should over-emphasize the difference between the Christian and 
the non-Christian, thus throwing away many opportunities for 
co-operation. Since the establishment of the Republic, .such 
tendencies are growing stronger day by day, and such opport- 
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unities are becoming more and more numerous. The ad¬ 
vantages of co-operation are too evident to mention. To say 
the least, the non-Christians can learn Irom the Christians the 
true spirit of service and love, while the Christians can reap the 
benefit of the non-Christians’ better knowledge of Chinese his¬ 
tory, literature and philosophy, and also of their keener insight 
into the life of their own people. It seems to us of the greatest 
importance and urgency that the Christians and the non-Christ¬ 
ians should gain a true knowledge of each other’s work. Such 
knowledge will surely engender clearer understanding, sympa¬ 
thy, and friendship, which, in turn, wdll make possible closer 
co-operation, and great achievements. Let us cite one or two 
instances to illustrate this point. Last fall, the Educational 
Association of Kiangsu Province appointed an Information 
Committee, whose object was to create a better uuderstaudiug 
between all Chinese and foreign educators in the entire pro¬ 
vince, and to promote cordial relationships so that their work 
might be properly correlated and standardized. Much good 
has already been done, and time does not permit my enume¬ 
rating the different activities. The Hutian-Yale Medical College 
in Changsha is another forceful instance of such co-operation, 
whose capabilities of happy results and large achievements can 
hardly be measured. 


III. PERSONAI.ITY 

Thus far, we have endeavored to point out that we are now 
living and working in the second period of the Christian Prop¬ 
aganda in China, and to show that Efficiency and Co-operation 
can help us make the best use of the wonderful opportunities 
that are confronting us. Now, we are coming to personality, 
which, we believe, is the most fundamental and vitalizing of 
all. 

Sometimes people become impatient, and question why, 
during the first century, the Christian Propaganda made no 
more progress than it did. Soon, they seem to find to their 
own satisfaction that the slowness of progress is attributable to 
faulty organization, imperfect interpretation of the Truth, 
unwise distribution of forces, and insufficient support. No 
doubt, these causes have done their share to retard the progress 
of the Kingdom. If, in their scrutiny, they stop here and pro¬ 
ceed no further, we should say they have missed the most fund¬ 
amental of all causes. The conviction has been growing upon 
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us more and more strongly that Christianity is not merely a set 
of dogmas, a creed, or a code of moral and ethical teachings, 
and that the Church is not merely a mechanism or organization 
for the promulgation and preservation of such dogmas, creed, 
or moral and ethical teachings. We firmly believe that Christ¬ 
ianity stands for the personality of Christ, and for Christ Himself, 
and that the Christian Church represents men and women who 
form themselves in a fellowship to worship God, and to be imbued 
with Christ’s personality, and through such personality to attract 
and win others to God and to Christ. To our mind, a better 
translation of the Holy Bible, a more efficiently organized educa¬ 
tional system, a more adequately equipped Hospital, or a better 
educated Chinese Christian Ministry, will all fail to make the 
Christian Propaganda a real success, unless every part of the 
organization and every worker be thoroughly filled with God’s 
power and love, and be fired with Christ’s personality. Material 
improvements will, doubtless, be of great help at times, and in 
a way are necessary. However, let us be on our guard that we 
be not engrossed with mere organization and external trivia¬ 
lities. We must lay hold on personality, which is the heart and 
soul of the Christian religion. In my opinion, a man is never 
really won to Christ through mere mechanism or device. His 
allegiance can be secured and his heart can be won only 
through personality, that personality most resembling Christ’s. 
The effectiveness and extent of soul-winning is in direct ratio 
with the degree of resemblance of our personality with that of 
Christ. The more of Christ’s personality we have incorporated 
and exemplified in our own lives the stronger and more 
powerful shall we be in winning others to Christ. 

Again, people often judge and rate Christianity according 
to the behavior of Christians whom they have observed. We 
used to defend the Christian religion by calling their attention 
to its intrinsic value, and by explaining that, on account of 
their limited acquaintances, they have , not as yet come into 
contact with our best Christians. What a plausible argument! 
But, what excuse can we make to defend the Christians whose 
imperfections and failures in life have caused such low rating 
of Christ and His teachings? Is it unreasonable to expect every 
man who professes to be a Christian to exemplify in his own life 
even in an imperfect way the personality of Christ ? Is is too 
much to demand that such personality should be exemplified 
not in specified, but in all circumstances, and not to-day or to- 
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morrow but at all times? It seems to us that we Christians 
should honestly, conscientiously, and with God’s power and 
grace, strive to incorporate as much as possible Christ’s person¬ 
ality within our lives, and to use the same to lead others to enter 
into God’s Kingdom. We should pray that Christ’s personality 
may transcend all our work whatever it may be. For every 
endeavor, even with methods of highest eflhciency and most 
beautiful co-operation, if not marked by Christ’s personality, 
will be in vain. We should remember that it is not we who are 
making successes in life and are winning men to the cause, but 
Christ’s personality that has become a part of our being, and is 
working through us. We should, therefore, strive to attain 
above all things Christ’s personality, which is the light that will 
enlighten, the power that will conquer, and the love that will 
forgive and win. 

In conclusion, let us ask ourselves, “What is the signifi¬ 
cance of the wonderful opportunities in China to-day?’’ To my 
mind, they signify a momentous turn in the life of the Chinese 
nation, seeking for truth and struggling to attain permanent 
greatness. Likewise, they constitute a severe test of the faith, 
hope, and love of the Christians ; a challenge to their strength 
and power; and a call to duty. In order to enable the Christian 
Propaganda in China to make the best use of the present oppor¬ 
tunities of open-door and open-heart, and to appreciate their full 
significance, may we fervently pray for EtEciency, for Co-oper¬ 
ation and above all for ChrLt’s Personality to pervade every form 
of Christian service and the life of every witness to His Holy 
Name. 


T 


A ‘Personal’ Ministry* 

R. K. EVANS 

‘•'lam become all things io all meti, that I may by all means save some." 

HAT I may by all meaus save some.’’ That sentence 
is an epitome of the whole aim and duty of one who 
is called to be a Christian missionary, of one who is 
set apart to be a messenger of the Gospel and a min¬ 
ister of the Grace of God in Christ. And thus it focusses and 
brings to a point all the various subjects which we have been 
considering in our confereuce together during the past week. 

* A sermon preached in Kuliug Church on Sunday, August 1st, In con¬ 
nexion with the Missionary Convention. 
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All the divers methods we have been discussing,—evangelistic 
campaigns, Bible study and Sunday School methods, Christian 
literature, the discipline of personal eiSiciency,—are all related 
to this final aim as means to an end, as paths to a goal. They 
stand to this central purpose as regiments to the general’s plan 
of campaign and are to it only what the several limbs and 
faculties are to the mind and will which controls them all,— 
‘ That I may by all means save some.’ This is the fundamental 
purpose which unifies all our work and binds our varied service 
and widely diverse ministries into a sacred whole. 

The missionary of an earlier generation was in much less 
danger than we are to-day of forgetting this central and 
supreme aim. But with the growing complexity and the 
increasing specialization which characterize the modern mission- 
field, this primary missionary motive is sometimes in danger of 
falling into the background. 

Not that I would suggest that there is no place for other 
motives or wish to confine the vast missionary enterprise of the 
Church within the bounds of a single conception, however 
fundamental and final. Granted that the primary purpose 
remains supreme, we can only be thankful to God for the wide 
train of aims, motives, and interests,—educational, medical, 
social, philanthropic,—which have gathered about this central 
aim and ranged themselves under the banner of the missiouary 
crusade. 

But the heart of the missiouary enterprise is still to be 
found in that apostolic phrase : its impulse and dynamic, its 
salt and its light, its power and its fire, are still to be found in 
the apostolic constraint of the Gospel and the apostolic ‘ passion 
for souls.’ “His word was in mine heart as a burning fire 
shut up within my bones, and I was weary with forbearing and 
I could not stay.’’ “Necessity is laid upon me: yea, w'oe is 
unto me if I preach not the Gospel.” “ If by any means I may 
save some.” 

Christian Missions may vary their emphasis, multiply their 
plans, revolutionize their methods, but nothing will ever super¬ 
sede that fundamental purpose or displace that governing 
motive. And were the ancient fires of that Divine impulse ever 
to be extinguished, the vast strueture of the modern missionary 
enterprise would crumble to ruins before our eyes. 

In the light, then, of this sacred and supreme aim, I wish 
to speak of one special aspect of our work as Christian mission- 
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aries, of one particular and difficult ministry which would seem 
to be incumbent upou us as ‘ ambassadors ’ of Christ, and that 
is the sacred and costly work of direct dealing with individuals, 
what we sum up under the somewhat hackneyed term, ‘personal 
work.’ 

There are many other aspects of a missionary’s work, 
many other tasks and duties which he must fulfill according to 
the measure of the grace given unto him, if he would faithfully 
discharge his calling and stand forth with a good conscience on 
the day in which he will have to render account. The medical 
missionary, whether doctor or nurse, has his or her round of 
professional duties in addition to those tasks which their calling 
as a missionary and the spiritual needs of their patients, as well 
as the general claims of the mission’s work, make upou them. 
The educational missionary has the routine of teaching, the 
organization of education, the administration of the school or 
college, in addition to his spiritual responsibilities for his pupils. 
The missionary set apart for literary work has his special tasks 
as student, editor, author, and, it may be, also the work of 
publication and distribution. Then there are the increasing 
demands of general mission administration and all the work 
that falls to treasurers, field-secretaries, business agents, and 
upon all who serve on committees. And, last and most 
important, those who are directly responsible for Church and 
evangelistic work have not only their public teaching and 
preaching, but also a great deal of administration in connexion 
with the general activities of the Church and of its expanding 
corporate life. And beyond these specific tasks, there is the 
more general work in which all of us may share according to 
our ability and opportunity—work for the enlightenment and 
edification of those amongst whom our lot is cast, for the 
alleviation of human suffering, for the cause of national right¬ 
eousness and freedom, for the enriching and uplifting of the 
life around us and for the comfort and joy, the well-being and 
larger fuller life, of those amongst whom we are called to serve 
and labour. All these are elements, some of them primary, 
and some of them secondary elements in the life and work of 
a Christian missionary. 

But besides all these varied duties there is another kind of 
service too, a species of work and ministry which cannot be 
classified under a missionary commission and does not lend 
itself to an annual report. It is a work private aud individual, 
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a ministry essentially personal^ a service as clijSicult and delicate, 
as sacred and costly, as any to which we can dedicate ourseU'^es; 
it is this ‘personal work’ for the salvation of individual men 
and women, a task which demands the consecration of sym¬ 
pathy and friendship, of reverence and spiritual discernment, 
of love and of prayer, that men and women, one by one, may 
be redeemed out of ignorance and sin into the light and life and 
liberty which are in and through Jesus Christ. 

Difficult and costly as it is, it is a form of ministry to our 
fellowmen which is as primary and essential a duty of one who 
is a missionary or minister of Christ as any that was mentioned 
earlier, a path of service which will not be disavowed at least 
by those who are conscious that to them has been given ‘ the 
cure of souls,’ who feel that God has made them responsible 
for their brethren and that a day is coming when they will 
have to render account. 

Now, if I know anything whether from my own experience 
or from that of those best known to me, it is here that many, 
if not most, of us are most keenly conscious of failure in our 
missionary life and service. We fail at other points as well, 
God knows ; we come short in other duties, God knows ; but 
nowhere does our failure seem so signal and complete as in this 
‘personal work,’ this individual ministry to individuals. 

Do not let us, however, confuse this private, intimate, 
personal work, which is only possible on a basis of mutual 
knowledge, trust, and affection, with the more public work of 
direct dealing with individuals who are little, if at all, known 
to us. The addressing of ourselves to individual strangers is 
one thing ; the winning of an intimate is quite another. And 
it is of the latter that we are thinking now,—of that ‘personal 
work’ which is the deliberate, humble, reverent, patient 
endeavour, in the spirit of true sympathy and genuine friend¬ 
ship, in the spirit of love and of pra^^er, to lead those men and 
women, or boys and girls, for whom God in His providence 
seems to have given us a special responsibility—to lead them 
one by one to a personal knowledge of, and a personal faith in 
Christ. 

Let me say a word or two, first, as to the need of this kind 
of work. 

It is needed because there are many who will be reached 
in no other way, many whom the more general methods of 
missionary work entirely fail to touch, whom the most eloquent 
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and most moving evangelistic address or the ablest and most 
cogent apologetic leaves cold and unaffected, and who, if they 
are ever to come to the knowledge of Christ, will have to be 
sought and won by this individual ministry of which I am 
speaking,—that is, through the personal intercourse and in¬ 
fluence of men and women who, having ‘a passion for souls,’ 
combine courage with wisdom and are able to ‘speak the truth 
in love’ not only before a congregation but when brotight face to 
face with an individual life. This personal ministry to individuals 
is necessary because some men and women will never be con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the Gospel of Christ unless and until 
someone has the courage and the love to testify to it out of the 
reality of his or her own life. People, in China as well as at 
home, are apt to suspect those who never speak of personal 
religion except in their public ministrations and who, in the 
intercourse of private life, seldom, if ever, refer to the themes 
which constitute their public teaching and preaching. It is 
needed, too, because there are some maladies of the soul which 
call for the wise and patient treatment of a spiritual physician 
who has learnt something of the secrets of human hearts 
through a deep knowledge of his own and who knows not only 
how to speak of the Divine remedies in general terras, but also 
how to apply them to the particular needs of an individual life. 
And it is needed also because there are so many who, some 
because of their very strength, others by reason of their great 
weakness, are gone aside and out of the way and who lack the 
kindly persevering care of someone who will follow the example 
of the Shepherd who left the ninety-and-niiie to go forth in 
search of the one who had strayed from the fold. 

There are other reasons too which call for this spiritual 
ministry to and for individuals, but I must pass on to speak of 
some of the conditions and qualifications for such work, and 
also of its cost. 

I shall .speak of only one sufireme condition. 

We all recognize that no man ought to or can be a mis¬ 
sionary unless he has a Gospel to deliver to his fellow-men. 
This is the first and last requirement of those called to this 
high and holy service, and there could be no tragedy more 
dread and drear than that of a missionary without a Gospel. 

But we never realize this so clearly nor feel it so acutely 
as when we are challenged by the dire spiritual need of an 
individual human soul; and perhaps some of us, who have 
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preached more times than we can number, know something 
of the awful humiliation of being brought face to face with 
some man or woman who is in terrible earnest and in deep 
despair and finding ourselves dumb and powerless to help. 
For, after all, honest, earnest, struggling souls will always 
apply this supreme test to any message which we proclaim to 
them,—is it fnorally redemptive f Has it power to deliver 
from sin, to transform the heart and energize the will ? And 
do we ourselves know it? A philosophy of life is well and 
good, education and philanthropy are excellent, but what the 
world needs and what tempted men and women clamor for is 
a Gospel and they will be content with nothing less. And so 
if we are to be, in truth and in deed, ministers of Christ to 
those who know Him not, if we are to share in this divine 
work of helping, healing, redeeming individual men and 
women, we must have a Gospel at first hand^ —a Gospel of 
which we are personally sure and which we have tested and 
experienced for ourselves. 

Once get into close and honest grips with men who mean 
business, and we shall find ourselves pressed back to the reality 
of our own lives. They will not be put off by anything second¬ 
hand. They will not be satisfied with public religious elo¬ 
quence. They will want to know whether we know these 
things for ourselves, whether we are speaking of what we have 
‘ seen and known and handled/ of something which has stood 
the test in our own life and experience. Nothing else is so 
necessary as reality^ and nowhere does unreality bring such an 
awful nemesis as in religion. And so the first and last condition 
of a personal ministry to individuals is a personal^ experimental 
knowledge of Christ. 

Then as to some of the qualidcations for this work. 

(d) First, an unfailmg sensitiveness to mm'al need. 

Though it is true that life is ‘ a warfare ’ from which 
‘there is no discharge,’ yet as the years go on the nature of 
the warfare alters and the fierce struggles of youth and early 
manhood give way to the conflicts and temptations of middle 
and later life. And thus there is a danger, especially to those 
responsible in schools and colleges for the welfare of those 
much their junior, lest they should forget that these younger 
lives about them are still fighting the same fight that they 
fought-in past years. A missionary abroad, no less than a 
minister at home, must never forget—how can he?—that 
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temptation and sin are perennial facts in human life and that 
there are always about him lives which out of the pathos of a 
hidden conflict cry out for the secret of victory and of power. 

And sometimes, on the other hand, the very ugliness of 
moral evil, the very horror of moral failure, make us long to 
escape from all thought of the awful perils and conflicts out of 
which human character is forged, and live removed from the 
taint and disease which permeate human life. 

Both of these tendencies, innocent and natural as they 
may be in other circumstances, have to be steadfastly resisted 
by anyone who would ‘ by all means save some.’ 

{b) Combined with this constant sensitiveness to human 
need, there is necessary a reverence for individual men and 
women which never weakens or tires. ‘The heart knoweth 
its own secrets,’ and every human life, however battered and 
marred, still retains an element of sacred and impenetrable 
mystery and a claim upon the courtesy and reverence of others. 
Anyone who has forgotten this duty of reverence has closed 
one of the surest doors to the trust and confidence of those 
whom he would serve And as missionaries to another land 
and nation we need especially to remind ourselves of this duty. 
“If ever you are tempted,” I was once solemnly and earnestly 
warned, “to regard a Chinese man or woman with less of 
reverence than a fellow-countryman, then as a missionary of 
Christ to China go down on your knees and ask God to forgive 
and change you.” 

(c) Then too this ‘ personal ’ service demands a fine spiritual 
discernment, an unwearied patience, and an unquenchable 
hope. In the midst of many signs to the contrary, it may be, 
we must be quick to catch the first token of moral aspiration 
and spiritual desire. And to the end we must learn to see the 
good in men and to believe in the best for them. 

And now a word as to the cost of this work. 

There is no form of Christian ministry which is as costly 
as this, and the stronger and deeper the character of the man 
or woman who undertakes it, the greater will be the cost. 
Those who can do it easily had, in some cases, better not do it 
at all. And the reverse is true,—for ‘ the measure of your 
sensitiveness is the measure of your power.’ 

Men and women are not saved easily. The rebirth of a 
human soul is not without travail. It costs a man some of his 
heart’s blood,—in some cases it is almost literally a life for a life. 
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And there is one special element in the sacrifice which it 
demands, and that is the cost of selt-revelation. Sometimes 
the only way in wliich we can help another is to let him know 
something of the secret of our own life. A man lias need to 
be very careful in this, and must see to it that he always dwells 
upon the great objective truths of the Christian Faith rather 
than upon his own subjective experience and speaks first and 
last of Clirist and only quite subordiuately of himself. But 
still it remains true that, if we are to win the confidence of 
others, we must give as well as receive, and, in so far as we 
have experienced the grace of God, we have no right—if, that 
is, we would be the servants of others for Christ’s sake—to 
regard our own lives as a book which shall never be unsealed. 

Lastly, there are two things which are indispensable in 
this work —love and prayer. The men who influence us most 
are the men who care for us; and none of us will ever know 
how much we owe to the prayers of those who love us. Those 
who have read that wonderful little book, ‘Letters to his 
friends’ by Forbes Robinson, know how the whole of his 
quiet but wonderful influence with men was traceable to the 
degree in which he had learnt those two great secrets—to love 
men and to pray for them. And I do not know that I can do 
better, or set forth more clearly the real secret of personal work 
and influence, than by quoting the testimony of one of his— 
Forbes Robinson’s—friends to the two great lessons of his life. 

“(a) The meaning of love. It is impossible for lesser natines to enter 
into all that the word “ love” meant to Forbe.s. He loved some men w'ith an 
intensity of feeling impossible to describe. It was almost pain to him. If he 
loved H mall lie loved him with a passimiate love (no weaker expression will 
do). We undergraduates found our natures too small to understand it. Yet, 
as we learned to know him more and more, w’e be^an too to learn a little of 
what real love is—we began to learn what can he the meaning and the wonder 
and the pow’er and the depth of the love of man for man. And we understood 
in time that his love for us and his belief in us sprang from the same high 
source—from the Christ in him, in us. 

(h) The power of prayer. Perhaps only a few of those who knew Forbes 
as umlergraduates learnt this lesson. Yet an intimate knowledge of him must 
have forced almost any man to the belief th.at ” more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.” He prayed for those he loved, it is cer¬ 
tain, for hours at a time. All his thoughts about some men gradually became 
prayers. He could not teach us everything that prayer meant to him ; he 
could not teach us to pray as he prayed. Yet through him one or two at least 
of his undergraduate friends saw a little further into the eternal mystery of 
prayer. And men must sometimes—with all reverence be it said—have ex¬ 
perienced in his pre,sence the same kind of a feeling of some great unseen 
influence at work as that which the disciples must have experienced lu the 
presence of Christ after He, apart and alone, had watched through the night 
with God in prayer. For many' an hour of his life did Forbes spend like that, 
striving with God for those he loved. He believed—he knew (this was bis 
own testimony)—that he could in this way bring to bear upon a man’s life 
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more real effective influence than by any word of direct personal teaching or 
advice. So did he prove once more that the man of power in the spiritual 
world is the roan of prayer,” 

And, finally, there is one comprehensive quality which 
sums up all that is essential for this difficult, delicate, and 
sacred ministry,—it is the quality of Ckristlikeness. We can 
never remember too often that the men and women who most 
surely win others to Christ are the men and women who are 
Christlike. 

- ♦—♦ » ♦— - 

The Personal Efficiency of the Missionary* 

BROWNEhli GAGE 

T "'1HE question before us to-day is whether the study of 
efficiency is worth while for the missionary. We cannot 
expect to increase our efficiency perceptibly by a forenoon 
study, nor is the speaker an efficiency expert; I am 
addressing you because I have felt my own inefficiency so 
keenly that I found it necessary to make a little study of the 
subject. 

Before surveying a field, it is well to make out its bound¬ 
aries. Eet me therefore indicate some things from W'hich 
efficiency must be discriminated. In the first place, it is not 
“speeding up” or strenuousness. As Dr. Gulick says, in his 
book, “The Efficient Eife,” any fool can open the throttle 
valve of an engine, and use up all the steam in half an hour, 
so that there is no more power until the engine can get up 
steam again. The efficient engineer is the one who can keep 
the locomotive at maximum speed to the end of the run. The 
missionary run should be a long life of service. 

Then, again, let me say most emphatically, efficiency is not 
the substitution of mechanism or of physical forces for spiritual 
power. 1 have not time here to indicate this by quotations, 
but you will find that the leaders of the efficiency movement 
fully realise that, even in industrial and business life, effi¬ 
ciency can only be attained when the worker is governed by 
spiritual aims and animated by spiritual power. Of course this 
Is doubly true for the missionary. For us, especially, efficiency 
is the discipline of physical forces for spiritual ends, that the 
Spirit of God may have the instruments which He can use. 


*Adflress at the Kuliug Convention, July 1915. 
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Mr. Puriiiton defines efiBciency as “The power of doing 
one’s most and best, in the shortest time and easiest way, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned.” Mr. Emerson’s definition 
is very similar. The last clause is significant; it means that we 
are not thoroughly eflScient unless every one, from office boy to 
president, from the coolie in the kitchen to the bishop or board 
secretary, is satisfied with our work and our relations to him. 
Friction always means waste, most of all human friction. Now 
business men are devoting long and patient study to learn how 
to do their most and their best in the shortest time and easiest 
way. The best of them do it because they are the stewards of 
wealth. Have we, who are the stewards of eternal interests, 
any right to be less interested than they in discovering the best 
way of doing things ? 

Before we begin to apply the principles of efficiency to our 
personal needs, it will be instructive to take a few examples of 
what the movement has done in business life. The first three of 
these are from Frederick W. Taylor’s “The Principles of Scien¬ 
tific Management” “ Scientific Management,” we may note, is 
efficiency applied to the management of large bodies of workers. 

In the Bethlehem Iron Works, men loading pig iron were 
able to handle twelve and a half tons a day per man under the 
old system. A scientific study was made of their work, and 
the time was determined in which a man could be under the 
load of a pig weighing ninety-two pounds. It was found that 
the average workmen could be under such a load forty three 
per cent of the day. A computation was made by the aid of a 
stop watch of the time required to carry a pig from the ground 
to the car and the time spent in walking back. On the basis 
of this study, the men most fitted for that kind of work were 
selected, and one of them was tried under the direction of an 
intelligent overseer. Hewastold, “Now walk*,” “Nowrest”. 
By a scientific proportion of work and rest he was able to load 
forty-seven or forty-eight tons instead of tw'elve and a half. 
This illustrates the study of time, and of the problem of fatigue. 
Another illustration will show the results of the study of tools. 
The shovellers in the same company were using the same kind 
of shovel for all sorts of work. This shovel could lift thirty 
pounds of iron ore, but only about four pounds of rice coal. It 
was found that the most economical shovel load is twenty-one 
pounds. The management then provided ten different kinds 
of shovels, each suited to a different kind of work, so that an 
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average of about twenty-one pounds would be taken up with 
each shovelful, no matter what the material. After the new 
management was introduced the shovellers were reduced from 
about five hundred to one hundred and forty, and the average 
number of tons per day per man was increased from sixteen to 
fifty nine, the workman’s earnings went up accordingly, and 
the cost of handling the coal was reduced by one half. 

Another striking result was gained in the bricklaying 
industry. By the customary method, each workman was laying 
about one hundred and twenty bricks per man per hour. 
About a thousand times a day each workman stooped to pick 
up a brick from the platform, and raised his body, weighing 
one hundred and fifty pounds, in order to place a five pound 
brick. Mr. Gilbreth devised an adjustable platform which could 
be kept at the height of the wall which was building. He 
reduced the number of motions for laying the brick from 
eighteen to five. Instead of laying the brick and then pre¬ 
paring the mortar for the next brick, the workmen were taught 
to place the brick with one hand while they were laying the 
mortar for the next. It was found that by tempering the 
mortar just right it was unnecessary to tap the brick with the 
handle of the trowel to get the joint even. By these and other 
improvements each man was enabled to lay three hundred and 
fifty bricks per hour instead of one hundred and twenty. 

Another instances is given by Mr. Harrington Emerson to 
show how his principles can be applied to personal efficiency. 
He and Dr. Gulick were at an athletic contest of school boys. 
They asked a boy whether he was entered in the swimmiug- 
under-water contest. “No,” he replied. “Why not”? “I 
have not trained for it,” “ Would you go in if you knew how 
to win?” “Yes, certainly.” “All right, we’ll show you. 
How long can you hold your breath” ? “I don’t know, never 
tried.” “Try and see, we’ll time you with a stop watch”. 
He held his breath less than a minute. “Now” said Dr. 
Gulick, “you can do better than that. Any healthy boy can 
hold his breath two minutes without hurting himself, if be 
knows how. First take several, slow, deep breaths and get your 
blood thoroughly oxygenated, then try again”. This time he 
held his breath two minutes. “Now”, they asked, “how 
many strokes do you take in a minute when you are swimming 
under water?” “I don’t know”, “Try and see, you can 
make the strokes, and we will count.” They counted and 
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found that he took sixteen strokes a minute. “Now,” tliey 
said, “you go into tiiis contest, dive into the water, and swim 
with your usual motions, count your strokes, and when you 
have taken twenty-four strokes you will know that you have 
been swimming one and a half minutes. You can hold your 
breath two minutes, so that this wull not hurt you,” These 
instructions were written out so that he might read them over 
and not forget them. An hour later he won the contest from 
those who had been training especially for it. This incident 
illustrates Mr. Emerson’s “Twelve Principles of Efficiency ”. 
In the first place, the boy made use of careful records. Second, 
he made definite plans based on these records. Third, these 
plans included a schedule of what he was to do. Fourth, he 
followed this schedule faithfully. (Principle of despatching.) 
Fifth, he made use of the best instrument for his purpose, the 
stop-watch. (Principle of standardised conditions). Sixth, he 
follow'ed a carefully thought-out method. (Principle of plan¬ 
ning.) Seventh, his instructions were written out that he might 
make no mistake. (Written standard practice instructions.) 
Eighth, when he had an ideal or definite aim, he was able to 
hold his breath twice as long as on his first trial. Ninth, he 
bad the common sense or judgment to use competent counsel and 
follow the advice received. Tenth, he determined on a course 
of action and then held to it, without allowing his purpose to 
be diverted. Eleventh, his method was perfectly fair to every¬ 
body. Tw'clfth, he won the prize. (Efficiency reward, or 
motivation.) 

With these illustrations in mind, we may turn our atten¬ 
tion to our own efficiency. Before one enters a school, 
he usually takes an entrance examination to show in wdiat grade 
he should begin. You will find such an examination here pro¬ 
vided for you based on the personal efficiency test of Mr. Edward 
Earle Purinton, given in the Independent^ November ^oth, 
1 ^ 14 . His questions have been somewhat altered to adapt them 
to our needs. There is only time here to comment briefly on 
a few of them. 

Questions i to 6 relate to physical efficiency As Dr. Gulick 
points out in the book before referred to, our duty is not merely 
to keep free from disease, but to keep always at our best We 
know that sometimes the body is full of energy, and ready for 
any effort. Our best ideas, inspirations, and penetrating judg¬ 
ments come easily. Why do we have such different levels of 
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physical efficiency ? Do we know as much about our own 
bodies and nervous systems as a good engineer knows about 
the care of his engine ? One company spent twenty years and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to discover the best rate to 
feed material into a steel cutting machine. How much more 
delicate and valuable an instrument has each one of us in his 
own physical organism 1 How much time have we given to 
the study of its needs that it may maintain the maximum out¬ 
put with minimum wear? We are the temples of the Spirit of 
God. How often do these temples have to be closed for repairs ? 
Have we been faithful in the stewardship of our bodies ? 

Questions 7 to I2 are concerned with self-knowledge and 
mental hygiene. Most of us have to do much work that 
we are not specially fitted for. But even while we are 
doing it we ought to remember that missionary work will 
never be thoroughly efficient until each of us is centering 
his efforts on the kinds of work which he can do best. Prof. 
Munsterberg, in his book, “Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency,” has shown how subtle are the differences in 
the types of mental reaction and how important these 
differences are in determining the fitness of the individual 
for any particular work. We should at least know what we 
can do best, and make our life purpose accordingly. Question 
12 is of special importance. Prof. Maggiore, in his studies 
of fatigue, has shown how costly is effort when the nervous 
system is fatigued. If two hours were required in his experi¬ 
ments to thoroughly rest the subject, so that he could perform 
the same work again, how much work do you think he could 
do with only one hour’s rest ? Not half, but only a quarter 
as much! If the brain is fatigued, it is not necessary that one 
should stop work, but that one should change his occupation 
to one requiring the activity of a different set of nerve cells. 
How much time we waste by puttering over tasks to which 
the mind is too fatigued to pay attention. It is costly effort. 
We could do the work in a half or quarter the time by post¬ 
poning it until we are rested. 

The third group of questions, 13 to 18 , are concerned 
with moral and spiritual qualities. They are of fundamental 
importance but probably need less comment than those which 
follow. They might be indefinitely extended, but those given 
in the test will be sufficient to appproximate the measure of 
our efficiency. 
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The fourth group of questions, 19 to 24 , have to do with 
method aud include the most important of Mr. Emerson’s 
principles. Question 19 is perhaps the most important 
of the lot for us. Here is a chance to plan one’s day 
so that the problem of fatigue can be taken into account 
and our programme adapted to our strength, so that we can 
maintain the maximum output. One will naturally object 
that it is useless to plan the day because there are so many 
interruptions. Many of these interruptions can be allowed 
for. For instance, there is the matter of callers. God 
forbid that we should ever consider them as an interruption 
of work. As Spurgeon said,” the man who wants to see me 
is the man whom I want to see.” If callers are our most 
important business, efficiency should teach us to allow of time 
for them. But one can avoid much uiiuecessary waste of time 
by taking the right attitude,—not the attitude of “How soon 
can I get rid of this man ? ” but, “How soon can I find out what 
this man needs, and how quickly can 1 give him the help which 
he wants? ” The great advantage of planning one’s day ahead is 
to put the big things first. Many a man comes to his work with 
the fresh energy of the morning hours and says to himself, “Here 
is a good chance to attend to a lot of those little details which have 
been waiting so long. When they are out of the way, I shall feel 
free to attend to the important things that require careful consider¬ 
ation and best judgment.” It is a foolish method. One’s best 
strength should be devoted to the big things, and the little 
annoying details, which are more or less mechanical, should 
be left to the hours when our best strength has been spent on 
the important tasks. One mother of a large family used to 
ask herself this question, “What will my girls be most 
thankful to me for doing ten years from now ? Will it be 
that I have spent time in making them pretty dresses or that 
I have devoted time to study and reading that I may be their 
companion and inspiration?” What will we most regret 
having left undone ten years from now ? If this question is 
asked at the beginning of each day, we shall not, as we so 
often do, find that our hours have been taken up with the 
little things while the big things have been left undone. And 
this planning of the day should surely be a partof one’s personal 
devotions. If the day is planned in the hour of prayer, we shall 
not only be less a slave to circumstances, but we shall have less 
of the divorce between prayer and work. 
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Question 20 calls attention to the value of schedules 
and of beginning and ending on time. Dr. Gulick has 
a chapter on the moral eflfect of the flat top desk. He found 
that a firm had abolished their roll top desks because its 
pigeon holes were too great a temptation to postponement. 

“But doesn’t it make a mess?’’ asked Dr. Gulick. 
“That’s just the point,’’ said the manager, “Because it 
makes a mess, everyone knows that he must clean up his 
desk before night.’’ The principle here involved is the 
psychological necessity of having our work divided into tasks 
with a definite stopping place. Every night should find the 
work of that day finished, and the tasks that are left for the 
next day should have a definite reason for being postponed. 
Under question 21 have you ever thought how often we 
waste half a day because our fountain pen has run dry, 
or a note book has been forgotten, or some other tool is 
wanting ? The tools for each task should be standardised, 
and then we should be less likely to forget them. Do you 
take country trips? Do you know just what you need on 
each trip, and have you a list of these needed articles pasted 
inside your box ? Surely one should not take time to think 
out such things more than once, or run the risk of forgetting 
some article by not having standardised his equipment. One 
efficient missionary has suggested to me a valuable tool which 
I uow always try to carry in my pocket. It is a pad, three by 
five inches. Anything which I wish to remember, any duty 
which I intend to perform, can be written on a page of this 
pad, and the paper will be a reminder until the work is done. 
If the record is something to be preserved, the paper will fit 
into an ordinary index file. Incidentally, the pad costs next 
to nothing, and I buy them by the dozen. 

Question 22 may seem a difficult one to a person who 
has such a variety of tasks as the average missionary, but 
it is worth study. Mr. Gilbreth, mentioned above, was taken 
to see the Japanese Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. A Japanese 
girl was pasting labels on boxes at one of the exhibits. She 
pasted twenty-four labels in forty seconds, and her fingers 
seemed to fly like lightning. His companion said to Mr. 
Gilbreth,’’ You cannot show her any improvements in effi¬ 
ciency ! ’’ He watched her for a few moments, and then said 
“You are making some wasted motions there, let me show 
you.’’ After his instructions, she pasted twenty-four labels in 
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twenty-six seconds in the first trial, and after that, in twenty 
seconds, reducing the time one half. Mr. Gilbreth could not 
have imitated her, he had not her acquired skill, but he gained 
results by study and thought. Have we given such thought 
to our methods? Question 23 calls attention to the value of 
making records. Mr. Emerson advises making a record of 
all time lost. Dr. Gulick shows how records may utilise 
energy usually wasted in our emotions. When anything 
arouses your emotions, whether righteous indignation, or 
religious joy, write it down. The next day you may find that 
the letter of protest you have written, or the personal prayer 
which you have recorded is worth using or preserving. 
Emotions are like charges of electricity which become 
dangerous if they are short circuited, but furnish useful power 
if they are passed through dynamos. 

The last six questions are concerned with miscellaneous 
matters. Question 27 is open to some misunderstanding. God 
forbid that we should ever consider psychology as a substitute 
for the work of the Spirit of God. But we all have some 
persuading to do, and to a certain extent we believe in method. 
The theological student studies the art of making sermons, but 
his attention is often directed more to rhetoric and the aim of 
securing beauty of form, than to learning how wills are affected. 
One efficient missionary told me that his theological professor 
had given him some good advice about the relation of prepara¬ 
tion to the Spirit. “ Some men,” he said, ” will tell you that 
you should make no preparation, but trust in the guidance of 
the Spirit ; when I do that the only thing I can hear the Spirit 
.say to me is, “You are a lazy fellow.” I once beard Mr. 
Mott say that he spent the best part of two days iu preparing 
for an interview with a business man. Mr. Mott applied this 
to the necessity of making preparation for interviews with God, 
but we may see iu it also a lesson for those of us who have 
interviews with men, whether iu the chapel, the school-room, 
or the street. 

One filial word, and I am through. Dr. Gulick says that 
his father once gave some pills to a Hawaiau chief. The 
chief took one and felt better ; he thereupon took the rest of 
the box, and his life was saved with difficulty. ‘‘The moral,” 
he says, ‘‘is this. Don’t try all my suggestions at once. Take 
one at a time, and when you have mastered that, proceed to 
to the next. The resolution to make a call is better than a 
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resolution to be neighbourly. The resolve to take exercise 
every day is bettter than a resolution to take better care of your 
health.” 

you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth, and everything that’s in it,” 

‘‘And ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY TEST. 

Adapted from Bdward Earle Purintoii, 

DihEctions. —In answering qneslions, write 10 for “Yes”: 0 “No.” If 
the answer is a partial aflfirmative, write the part of ten which expresses 
your degree of assurance. Then add the column of marks and divide 
the total by 3 to get your percentage of efficiency. The value of the test 
lies in the care and conscientiousness of the unsw’ers. 


1. Can you keep at your best in physical condition and vitality? 

2. Have you learned how to eat and drink for maximum efficiency ? 

3. Do you habitually sit and stand erect, breathe deeply, exhale 
thoroughly? 

4. Have you learned to secure the rest needed to maintain maximum 
energy ? 

5. Do you make the most effective use of water for your individual 
needs? (internal and external.) 

6. Do you know and take the exercise and recreation which best 
meets your need ? 

7. Do you enjoy the kind of work you are doing? Is it what you 
would rather do than anything else ? 

8. Do you know where your greatest ability lies ? 

9. Have you a dednite aim in line with your supreme talent ? 

10. Do you know which of your habits, emotions, and mental traits 
make you inefficient? 

11. Have you made an inventory of your mental and moral traits ? 

12. Do you work with concentrated attention and rest when attention 
wanders because of fatigue ? 

13. Can you be cheerful and hopeful under all circumstances? 

14. Can you make up your mind promptly, yet hold an opinion 
tentatively ? 

15. Have you cultivated that tact and courtesy which prevent friction 
and misunderstanding ? 

16. Does private devotion bring joy and a sense of real value to you? 

17. Have you the sense of God’s presence in all your work ? 

18. Does your religion draw men to you ? 

19. Have you learned the science of planning your day ahead ? 

20. Have you learned to make schedules for your work and to carry 
them out with despatch ? 

21. Have you learned to standardize to the conditions (tools, equip¬ 
ment, place) of your tasks? 
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22. Have you learned to use the best, quickest, and easiest way of 
performing each task ? 

23. Do you make use of the most immediate, reliable, accurate, and 
permanent records of your work, reading, thouglits, aims, emotions?- 

24. Are you working in the greatest possible co-operation with your 
fellow missionaries? 

25. Can you relax entirely in your leisure hours? 

26. Are you spending less than your income, on a planned budget? 

27. Have you tried to master the psycliology of persuasion ? 

28. Have you secured, trained, and assigned your assistants so as to 
secure their greatest usefulness ? 

29. Are you studying the problems of efficiency and scientific 
management ? 

30. Are )'on correcting your known weaknesses, mental, financial, 
social, spiritual? 

Total... 

Total divided by three equals percentage of efficiency. 


The Work of Intercession 

D. K. HOSTE'’' 

HILST there probably is anioiigst Christian workers at 
the present time a widespread recognition of the ira- 
portance of prayer for others, it is to he feared that this 
feeling is often not sufficiently strong to overcome the 
difficulties and hindrances, which are always to be met with in 
the endeavour to act upon it. It may be a help in this matter 
to remember that the Holy Scriptures give a number of reasons 
for the practice of intercession, amongst which the following 
may be mentioned here. 

(i). By it victory can be obtained for God’s people in 
their conflict with evil. The converse is also true, that defeat 
frequently comes to God’s people, owing to neglect of, or lack 
of perseverance in intercession on their behalf. These two 
truths are strikingly illustrated in the familiar account of 
Moses on the hill top, lifting up his hands in prayer on behalf 
of Israel fighting against Amalek in the valley below. So long 
as Moses kept his hands up, that is to say, continued in prayer, 
victory was on the side of Israel: when, through weariness, he 
allowed his hands to drop, Amalek prevailed, A study of the 
whole passage, as recorded at the close of the seventeenth 
chapter of Exodus, emphasises the fact that the victory depended 

* Prepared by request, of the Committee on Promotion of Intercession 
appointed by the China Continuation Committee. 
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far more on Moses interceding on the bill top, than on 
Joshua with his soldiers fighting in the valley. In other 
words, that the prayer was really the most important and 
practical part of the battle. Do we realise sufficiently that 
remissness in intercession means defeat in God’s work? 

(2) . We sin against God by ceasing to pray for others. 
Scripture and experience both teach the diflSculty of persever¬ 
ing in prayer. We are all familiar with our Lord’s exhorta¬ 
tions and parables uttered to the disciples, enforcing this 
lesson. It may not be easy to say exactly why importunity 
is an essential element in prayer. That it is so, however, is 
beyond question. The words of the Prophet Samuel recorded 
in I Samuel xii: 23, furnish a notable example of the truth 
that we sin against God by failing to persevere in intercession 
on behalf of our fellow men. It was a critical occasion in the 
history of Israel. The people in self-will had rejected Samuel 
in his old age as their Judge, and demanded the institution of a 
monarchy similar to that existing in the surrounding nations. 
The Prophet, whilst rebuking their waywardness, uevertheless, 
in obedience to the Divine command, grants their request and 
then utters the following words;—“God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord by ceasing to pray for you.” If ever an 
adequate excuse for relaxing in prayer could be given, Samuel 
was in a position to do so on that occasion. The people, not¬ 
withstanding his long years of devoted service on their behalf, 
had, in a harsh, inconsiderate manner, rejected him from being 
their leader and insisted on a course of action displeasing to 
God and repugnant to the Prophet. We find, however, that 
Samuel repudiates any thought of ceasing to intercede on 
behalf of Israel. The fact that people may treat us wrongly 
and ungratefully furnishes an additional reason that we con¬ 
tinue to pray for them, and we sin against God if we fail to 
do so. 

(3) . We disappoint the Lord by remissness in intercession. 
This is taught in impressive language in Isaiah lix: 16, 
where, following on a description of the hack-slidden and 
demoralised condition of Israel, the following words occur, 
“Aud He (the Lord) saw that there was no man and wondered 
that there was no intercessor.” The words imply that if only 
there had been someone to pray, recovery and restoration to 
blessing would yet have been possible. What an insight is 
here afforded into the potentialities of faithful prayer 1 
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To turn to another aspect of the subject, it should be 
remarked that effectual intercession is impossible without care¬ 
ful observance of certain conditions laid down both in the Old 
and New Testaments. Of these, attention is now drawn to the 
following :— 

(i). Without practical holiness of life, it is impossible to 
pray acceptably. This is taught both by precept and also in 
various types or figures in the Old Testament. We learn, for 
example, that under the Mosaic economy, entrance into the 
Holy Place, where alone prayer and intercession could be 
oflered for the people, was contingent upon a strict cleansing 
from all defilement; signifying, of course, the need of practical 
moral purity as a requisite of approach to the Most High. 
This subject is dealt with in the fifteenth Psalm as follows;— 
“Lord, who shall sojourn in Thy Tabernacle? Who shall 
dwell in Thy holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly and 
worketh righteousness and speaketh truth in his heart. He 
that slaudereth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his friend, 
nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour, in whose eyes 
a reprobate is despised, but he honoureth them that fear the 
Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not.” 
That is to say that, in order to pray effectually, it is absolutely 
needful to take heed to habits of thought and speech. We are 
warned in other parts of the Scripture, that without jealous 
care, it is easy for the conscience to lose sensitiveness and for 
unjudged sin to be permitted in the life, with the result that 
our outward religious exercises are no longer acceptable to God 
or efifectual in behalf of others. The passage just quoted 
reminds us that speaking evil of others is one thing that, 
unless truly repented of, effectually prevents true communion 
with God. The Psalmist says in another place, “ If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” Is it not 
incumbent upon everyone of us, to search and try our ways 
before God, and if we are convicted of sin, either against Him 
or our fellow men, at all cost to put it right ? Our Lord Him¬ 
self places emphasis on the maintenance of right relationship 
with our brother as a condition of acceptable prayer. His words 
are recorded in Matthew v : 23, 24, as follows :—“If, therefore, 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar and go thy way. First be reconciled to thy 
brother and then come and oflfer thy gift 
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(2). Another di6&culty in the way of intercession, is the 
seeming urgency of other claims on our time. On reflection it 
must be admitted, however, that the greatness of this diiOficulty 
is, to a large extent, due to our own failure to recognise the 
due proportion of things. We are so apt to exaggerate the 
importance of our outward activities, forgetting that it is only 
in so far as the Holy Spirit is controlling and energizing them, 
that they are of any true value or contribute any thing real 
towards the carrying out of the Divine purposes. There can 
scarcely be a more hurtful fallacy than to suppose that secret 
prayer and meditation on the Holy Scriptures are something 
apart from, and with little practical connection with the duties 
of life. The prevalence of this pernicious error is partly, no 
doubt, due to the extravagances of morbid pietists in the past, 
who, in their well-meant, but unhealthy aspirations after what 
at best was but a one-.sided form of Christian life, failed to give 
due place to the claims of active Christian work and benevo¬ 
lence. It remains true however, in the most literal, matter of 
fact sense, that our highest, most vital and effectual work is 
done on our knees. There and there alone can spiritual power 
be obtained that shall overcome the tremendous influences of 
evil against which we are called to wage unceasing warfare. 
Moreover, unless much time is spent in prayer and meditation 
on the Scriptures, there will not be that spiritual influence for 
the strengthening and inspiring of others, which is absolutely 
essential to any true Christian leadership. It is noticeable that 
the Apostle, in writing to Timothy, repeatedly breaks off in 
the midst of his instructions concerning Church affairs and, in 
solemn words, warns his younger colleague concerning his own 
Christian life and character. “Take heed unto thyself”: 
“Exercise thyself unto godliness”: “Meditate on these 
things, give thyself wholly to them”: “Study to shew 
thyself approved unto God” and similar w'ords of exhortation 
occur throughout the two epistles. 

Much thought is being given in the present day to the 
need of more scientific methods in Missionary work. It can 
safely be said that amongst such improvements a more adequate 
and practical recognition of the place of intercession in the 
work of the Missionary, is one of the most urgent and 
important. 
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The Sacrifice to Heaven 



L. HODOUS 
III. 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE SACRIFICE TO HEAVEN 

{^Continued from October number, page 606.) 

[HE ancient religion of the Chinese consisted of two cults, 
namely, the worship of nature and its phenomena and 
the worship of ancestors. We find these two strands in 
the cult of Shaugti. In the evolution of a religious 
cult some of the old elements are preserved and given a new 
meaning. We find accordingly in the sacrifice to Shangti or 
Heaven very ancient elements which give us the clue to the 
real origin of the cult. From a study of these primitive 
elements we must conclude that the sacrifice developed from 
the worship of the sun. Eater it included the physical heaven 
which was gradually endowed with the moral qualities for 
which human society was striving. 

The sun was worshipped at the winter and summer solstices 
and at the equinoxes. The sacrifice at the winter solstice, 
however, was regarded as the most important because this day 
was the birth of the yang principle. The Shwo Wen 
defines the sun as corresponding to Shih (^), that which is solid 
and hence the symbol of sovereign power upon earth. It is 
the concreted essence of the male principle yang and the source 
of all brightness. In another work the sun is the ancestor of 
the yang. Mencius speaks of the autumnal yang.^ meaning the 
sun. At present the sun is called the fai yang^ the greatest 
yang. The sacrifice to Heaven took place on the birthday of 
the yang principle in order to assist the principle of light and 
life to overcome the principle of darkness and death. 

Eet us consider the ancient survivals in the sacrifice to 
Heaven. The place of the sacrifice was south-east of the 
capital, the place of warmth, the place of yang. It was the 
side of the city toward the rising sun at the time of the winter 
solstice. The day of the sacrifice was the morning of the 
day of the winter solstice. On this day the sun reaches its 
southernmost point and begins its journey northward. The 
yin principle begins to weaken aud the yang begins to 
wax strong. The returning sun brings revivified nature 
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with all its blessings. To the early inhabitants of China living 
near the Yellow river this was the red letter day of the year. 

The altar was plain and unadorned, circular in shape and 
consisting of an odd number of terraces. The round shape was 
intended to conform to the object worshipped, the sun. From 
ancient times there w^as a special altar to the sun. This was 
circular in shape. This was the original altar to Heaven. 
The Chi I of the Li Chi says: “The sacrifice in the 

suburb of the capital was the great expression of gratitude to 
Heaven, and it was especially addressed to the sun, with which 
the moon w'as associated.” This shows that the sacrifice to 
Heaven was addressed to the sun even after the sacrifice to 
Heaven was well established. In fact there was a time when 
the offering to the sun and to Heaven were performed on the 
same altar. The odd number belongs to the yang principle. 
Furthermore, the victim was a bull with horns just protruding 
like coocoons or like chestnuts in a burr. He was not much 
over a year old. His color had some resemblance to the sky or 
sun. The bull is an emblem of the productive pov/er of spring 
which the returning sun brings. The shape of many of the 
vessels employed at the offering was round in imitation of the 
form of the sun. 

The most suggestive object was the jade exactly twelve 
inches long, each inch representing a month of the new year, 
the gift of the returning sun. The emperor wore a coronet 
with twelve pendants and in the procession were twelve banners 
decorated with figures of the sun and moon. The emperor’s 
garments were embroidered with images of the sun and moon. 
The chariot in which the emperor rode was decorated with 
glittering gems. All these are survivals and suggestions of a 
primitive sun worship. The Yiieh Ling /^) of the Li Chi 
says in regard to the twelfth month : “In this mouth the sun 
has gone through all his mansions ; the moon has completed 
the number of her conjunctions ; the stars return to (their 
places) in the heavens. The exact length (of the year) is 
nearly complete, and the year will soon begin again.” 

Moreover, the music employed at this sacrifice was looked 
upon as an essential part of the process of bringing the sun 
back. Without such a sacrifice, properly performed, the course 
of nature would be disturbed and dire calamities would descend 
upon man. In very remote times the ceremony resembled the 
performance which takes place at the eclipse of the sun. The 
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object of the beating of drums aud cymbals was to drive away 
the animal or the influence devouring the sun. The posturers 
with their evolutions and the musicians with the yang music 
served a similar purpose to that of the drum-beaters. 

The custom observed by the villagers who lived near the 
altar points to the sun as the origin of the sacrifice to Heaven. 
The road to the altar was lighted by torches and the ground 
about was spaded and sprinkled with water. The villagers 
imitated the process of nature. Just as they spaded up their 
fields in the spring and waited for the refreshing showers and 
the sunshine, so they spaded up the grounds about the altar and 
kindled the torches which represented the sun and sprinkled 
the soil in imitation of rain. 

But not only in these external facts do we find the survivals 
of an earlier sun worship, but the abstinence which the emperor 
aud the high officials practiced before the ceremony is connected 
with the same event. In the Ytieh Ling under the second 
month of winter we find the following note : “In this month 
the shortest day arrives. The principle of darkness and decay 
(in nature) struggles with that of brightness and growth. The 
elements of life begin to move. Superior men give themselves to 
self-adjustment aud fasting. They keep retired in their houses. 
They wish to be at rest in their persons, put away all indulgence 
in music and beautiful sights, repress their various desires, give 
repose to their bodies and all mental excitements. They wish 
all affairs to be quiet while they wait for the settlement of these 
principles of darkness and decay, and brightness and growth.” 

Not only do we find these ancient survivals, but in the Li 
Chi, in the portion Chiao T‘e Shen we find direct 

reference to the worship of the sun at the winter solstice. 
“The sacrifice in the suburb (i.e. the sacrifice to Shangti) has 
for its purpose the greeting of the coming of the increasing sun. 
They offer a thanksgiving sacrifice to Heaven aud consider the 
sun as presiding at the sacrifice.” 

The above considerations force us to the conclusion that 
the worship of Heaven has its origin in the ancient worship of 
the sun. 

II. THE ORIGIN OF THE SACRIFICE TO HEAVEN 

According to the classics man is composed of yin and 
yang. The Li Chi says in the portion called Li Yun ^): 
“Therefore man is the beneficial power of Heaven and Earth, 
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the union of yin and yang^ the union of kuei and sken^ and 
the refined influence of the five elements.” This is at the 
basis of the classical theory that man is originally good. It is 
at the basis of immortality. It is also the explanation of the 
deification of certain men who w-ere distinguished for their 
virtue, or valor, or their services to mankind. It is also the 
explanation of the deification of the emperor not only after his 
death, but while he was still living and occupying the throne. 
According to the classics the emperor is not only a god after 
his death, but he is a god before he dies. Still more he is the 
ruler of the gods and the shen. In that portion of the Shih 
Ching known as Hsien Yu I Te I Yin (-p- 

says : “Great Heaven no longer extended its protection to him. 
It looked out among the myriad of regions to give its guidance 
to one who might receive its favor, fondly seeking a possessor 
of pure virtue, whom it might make the lord of all spirits.” 
The Shih Ching says, addressing the emperor: “May you be 
the lord of the spirits.” The Chinese accepted the following 
dogmas as axioms, namely, that the emperor is divine, that he 
rules the gods and the sken^ and that he is a god after death. 

The conception of Shangti in the religion of the Chinese 
has its origin in the ancestral worship. In other words Shangti 
was originally a deified emperor. This does not mean that the 
conception of Shangti never got beyond this. We shall see that 
it did, but it does mean that the idea of Shangti came from the 
ancestral worship and that in .some remote time Shangti was 
related to the royal house. 

The development of the conception of the term Ti (^) 
points to the human origin of Shangti. In the Land and Water 
Classic (til M) and other ancient works the term is applied 
to men. Kuangtze (d. 645 B.C.) says: “He who 

searches and discerns the Tao is called a Ti.” Lii Pu-we 
(S ^ 237 B.C.), the teacher of Shih Huang Ti, goes a 

step farther saying : “ Ti is he whom all under heaven obey.” 
The Erh Ya says: “ Ti means ruler.” The Shwo 

Wen says: “It is the title of him who rules the 

empire.”. The Pai Hu T’ung (g ^ jg,) (ist cent. A.D.), 
a summary of orthodox classical teaching, connects Ti definitely 
with Heaven by saying: “He whose virtue is assimilated 
to Heaven is called Ti.” Within about eight centuries the 
meaning of the term Ti progressed from a searcher after the 
Tao to the ruler of all under heaven and then to one whose 
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virtue is assimilated to Heaven. After death such a being 
could easily occupy the highest place in the universe. 

The terms employed by the Chinese for the supreme being 
point to the human origin of Shangti. We find the terms 
Heaven, August Heaven, Sovereign Heaven, Ti, Shangti, 
Shangti of August Heaven, and Shangti of Sovereign Heaven. 
The simple terms were used early. The compound terms were 
employed as the conception of Heaven was enlarged. The 
terra Shangti of August Heaven reveals an attempt to free 
Shangti from connection with ancestral worship. For example, 
in the Western Tsin dynasty (265-313 A.D.), in the second 
year of Wu Ti (266 A.D.), the officials decided that 

the Five Tis were identical with Heaven. Though the vapors 
of the five seasons w'ere different in character and designated by 
different names, there was really only one shen. In accordance 
with this new theology the five places at the sacrifice hi the 
southern suburb and in the ancestral temple were abolished. 
Instead of the Five Tis the shen was called Shangti of August 
Heaven. By 289 A.D., however, the Five Tis were restored. 
Similar attempts to free Shangti from ancestral worship were 
made during the T’ang dynasty (618-905 A.D.). The second 
emperor, T’ai Tsung (627-650), on the day of the winter solstice 
sacrificed to Shangti of August Heaven. The reform had to 
be renewed during the Sung dynasty and the Yuen dynasty 
(1280-1368). During the Ming dynasty the title was changed 
to Shangti of Sovereign Heaven with an elaborate ceremony. 
In the reign of Chia Ching if) (1538) a great name was 
bestowed upon Shangti, namely, the name of Shangti of 
Sovereign Heaven. In the reign of Yung (^ (14^9) 

this name had been given to Shangti already. This was now 
reiterated. On this occasion the emperor with due ceremony 
made announcement of this fact to all the gods. The an¬ 
nouncement will make clear to us better than anything else 
the characteristics of Chinese Monotheism as well as throw 
light upon the two sources from which Shangti was derived. 

Six days before the sacrifice to Heaven an announcement 
was made to all the gods of the new name of Shangti. The 
emperor dressed in ordinary garments was accompanied by a 
great retinue. The announcement read by the master of 
ceremonies was as follows: “The respectful announcement 
of the son of Heaven, heir of the great Ming dynasty, to 
the shens of Heaven, the moon, the five planets, the stellar 
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mansions of the moon, the stars and constellations revolving in 
the entire heaven, to the shens of the clouds, rain, wind, and 
thunder ; to the shens whose duties are in the entire heaven, 
to the shens of the four seas, the shens of the four streams, 
the powerful spirits whose duties lie on the borders of the 
earth, all shen under heaven, all kxiei under heaven, the 
tutelary spirit of the day, the shen of the tenth month, the 
tutelary spirit of the current year, the tutelary spirit of the 
ground where the altar of Heaven stands ; I, the first morning 
of the coming month, will lead the officials and people to honor 
the great name of Shaugti of the Sovereign Heaven. I look 
up to the high creative power of the nine heavens and announce 
to all the shens and all the kitei to exert your power in my 
behalf, to manifest your power for rae and to provide for my 
poor heart a clear way to communicate my desires to Shangti 
praying him to grant me his sincere mercy and to accept my 
title presented with great respect. I prepare this document 
to announce my intentions to the shen who should know 
everything.” The document with this announcement and 
the silk rolls were consigned to the flames. We note that 
Shangti is contrasted to the shens of Heaven, that is, the 
ancestral element to the natural element. The government of 
the universe is an exact counterpart of the government of China. 

The further proof that Shaugti is of human origin is the 
fact that from times immemorial he has been worshipped by 
the ruling emperor and by him alone. This fact is usually 
explained by saying that Shaugti is so exalted that only the sou 
of Heaven could worship him. While this explanation may 
hold of certain periods in Chinese history, it probably is not 
the real explanation. For, throughout Chinese history the 
ancestors of the reigning house have been associated with 
Shangti. The tablet of Shangti occupied the highest place 
and on either side were arranged the ancestors of the ruling 
house. Shangti was thus treated as the oldest ancestor of the 
reigning house. The term Shang (Jt) may have this meaning, 
namely, the most remote, the oldest of the line, the one above 
the rest. 

Not only was Shangti worshipped by the ruling emperor 
as one of his ancestors, but the sacrifice to Shangti at the round 
altar on the day of the winter solstice was preceded in ancient 
times by a sacrifice in the ancestral temple. This was done in 
the country of Tu and the ofieriug was made to Hou Chi 
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j^), the ancestor of the princes of Chow and Lu. The stalks 
and the tortoise were consulted in the ancestral temple. A 
passage in the Ti Chi in the chapter entitled Chi Fa J'^) 
implies that the writer knew only of the worship of Heaven and 
that of the imperial ancestors. He says : “ Yii (^) (2255-2205 
B.C.) sacrihced to Hwangti (2697*2597 B.C.) as the 

most ancient of his ancestors. At the border sacrifice he sacri¬ 
ficed to Ti K’u (^ (2435-2365 B.C.) He sacrificed to 

Chuan Hsii (^ JK) (2513-2435 B.C.) as the one of his ancestors 
who had the highest merit and Yao (^) (2356-2255) as the 
ancestor most noted for his virtues.” This writer regarded 
Huangti as the most ancient emperor of China, agreeing in this 
view with the Bamboo Books, and thought of Huangti as the 
Shangti of China. 

As a further confirmation of this is the connection of 
Shangti with the ancestral temple during the Han dynasty (206 
B.C.-220 A.D.) This is the most famous dynasty of China. 
The Chinese still call themselves ‘the sons of Han’. Their 
language is the Han language. In the reign of PHng Ti (^ 
^) (1-6 A.D.) Shangti was regarded as being different from 
Heaven and was worshipped in the ancestral temple and with 
him was associated Wen Ti (^ the illegitimate son of 
Kao Tsu ^), the founder of the dynasty. On the other hand 
Kao Ti (|^ ^) the founder of the dynasty was associated in the 
sacrifice to Heaven at the winter solstice. Now the Han 
dynasty was not making any innovation, but was trying to 
conform to the customs of antiquity. In the T‘ang dynasty 
(618-905 A.D.), which studied the classics carefully and modeled 
the state worship on them, the president of the Board of Rites 
in the reign of Kao Tsung (^ (650-684) decided that the 

sacrifice at the round mound in the southern suburb was to 
Heaven, while the sacrifices for a good harvest and for rain in 
the ancestral temple were all to Shangti of August Heaven. 

The Five Tis or the five emperors throw considerable light 
upon the human origin of Shangti. We shall first give a short 
history and then show their bearing upon the whole question. 
They were legendary emperors associated with the powers of 
nature and viewed as controlling certain powers of nature. They 
are mentioned in the Chou Li (|S] )f§), the Li Chi, and the Land 
and Water Classic. They are not mentioned in the Sliih Ching. 
The first of these Tis is Fuli-hsi-shih ^ whose dynastic 
title was T‘ai Hao ^), the grandly bright, and who began to 
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reigu in 2852 B.C. He was called the Azure Emperor because 
he ruled the east and was the tutelary deity of spring. He 
ruled over the element wood and later in the Haii dynasty was 
associated with the planet Jupiter. The second Shen-nung-shih 
^)) whose dynastic title was Yen Ti ^), began to 
rule 2737 B.C. He was associated with the color red, ruled 
the south and the summer, presided over the element fire and 
was later connected with the planet Mars. The third was 
Yu-hsiung-shih J 3 c) whose title was Huangti who 

began to rule in 2697 B.C. He corresponded to the color yellow, 
ruled the centre and the element earth and was later associated 
with the planet Saturn. The fourth, Chin-t‘ien-shih (-^ 3 ^ 
whose title was Shao Hao ^), diminishing light, corres¬ 
ponded to the color white, ruled the west, the autumn, the 
element metal and was connected with the planet Venus. The 
fifth Kao-yang-shih (i^ j!|f whose title was Chuan Hsii 
(jg| J§1) corresponded to the color black, ruled the winter, the 
north and the element water and was associated with Mercury. 

The traditions about these five emperors are not in agree¬ 
ment. The above is, however, the commonly accepted list. 
The five emperors are located in the five directions (middle 
being the fifth), they rule the four seasons, the five planets, the 
five elements. They are associated with the five sacrifices, the 
five smells, the five notes, and the five tastes. They were 
primarily the tutelary deities of the four seasons presiding over 
the natural forces which produce the phenomena of growth, 
decay and death. Very early the Chinese believed that the 
seasons belonged or came from certain directions. The seasons 
were determined by the direction in which the handle of the 
Dipper pointed. Hoh-kuangtze (^ T*) : “ When the 

tail of the Bear points to the east (at nightfall), it is spring to 
all the world. When the tail of the Bear points to the south, 
it is summer to all the world. When the tail of the Bear points 
to the west, it is autumn to all the world. When the tail of 
the Bear points to the north, it is winter to all the world.” 

These Five Tis or emperors w^ere worshipped in ancient 
times, according to the Chow Hi, at the beginning of the season 
over which they presided, outside the capital in the direction 
appropriate to each one. According to the Chow Li the sacri¬ 
fice was of the same rank as the sacrifice to Heaven. Ten days 
before the sacrifice the oflScials who participated began to 
practise abstinence. The day of the sacrifice was decided by 
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divining by means of the tortoise. The animals destined for 
the sacrifice were nourished especially for three months before¬ 
hand. Pieces of jade, twelve inches long, each representing a 
month and corresponding in color to the season were ofifered. 
The color of the vessels and the garments of the officials were 
all of the same color as that of the direction in which the offer¬ 
ing was made. The garments were fur. The sacrifice was 
offered to a personator who received the offering. In every 
respect the sacrifice w^as on the same level as that to Heaven. 
The employment of a personator who took the place of the god 
shows that the presiding divinity was considered to be of 
human origin. 

Let us now consider more specifically the relation of the 
Five Tis to Shangti. The term Shangti as u.sed in the Shu King 
and other works does not always mean one being. The com¬ 
mentators K‘ung An Kuo (|[, ^ (2nd cent. B.C.) and 
Chen (^) (ist cent. A.D.) identify Shangti with Heaven and 
the Five Tis. That means that as late as the first century of 
our era the term Shangti meant to able commentators, not one 
being exalted above all, but several beings. During the Ts‘iu 
and Han dynasties the terras Shangti and Five Tis were used 
interchangeably. For example, when Liu Pang (^ij 
conquered the Ts'iti dynasty he ordered the officials in charge 
of the sacrifices to make offerings to Heaven, Earth, and the 
Shangti (sic) of the four directions^ Several emperors of the 
Han dynasty made a pilgrimage to Yung Chow, the ancient 
seat of the Chow dynasty, and made an offering to the Five 
Tis whom they regarded as ShangtF. 

From the Han dynasty to the Sung dynasty there was a 
continual struggle for the supremacy between Shangti and the 
Five Tis. Now one held the first place and now the other. It 
was a contest between the pure ancestral element represented 
by Shangti, and the ancestral and nature element combined in 
the Five Tis. 

A final proof of the human origin of Shangti is the 
attempt of the Chinese to conceive of a supreme being apart 
from Shangti. Shih Huangti (246-209 B.C.), the first ruler 
who assumed the title of emperor, made an offering to the Lords 
of Heaven. He used the terra Then Chu ^), the name 
for God now used by the Catholics. These Lords of Heaven 

I. Biography of Han KaoTsu. 2. The History of Border Sacrifices of the 
Han Dynasty. 
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were the lord of the sky, the earth, war, yin^ moon, sun, 

and the four seasons. The emperor Wu Ti (140-86 

B.C.) in the year 140 B.C. sacrificed at the altar of Heaven to 
the Grand Unity which is found in the I Cbing, Uaotze, and 
the Li Chi, This is explained as being ‘ the most exalted she 7 t 
of Heaven.’ It was located in a star near the north pole. 
Later on this Grand Unity was identified with Shangti. Ma 
Yung gj|) (ist cent. A.D.) says : “Shangti is the supreme 
one. His spirit occupies the palace of Tzu-wei ;^) (a celestial 
space about the north pole) the most distinguished of the 
heavenly Powers.” 

These early attempts to conceive of a supreme being were 
no doubt partly responsible for the new' development during 
the Sung dynasty when Yii Huang (3g ^), the Pearly Emperor, 
was worshipped as the supreme being. We find in this being 
the elements of the ancient philosophy of nature, elements of 
the popular sun worship and the everpresent ancestral worship. 
A brief survey of the rise of this new deity will show his 
connection with the natural philosophy and ancestral worship. 

According to the history of the time in the reign of Sheng 
Tsung (H (998-1023) in the year 1008 in the first month 
of the year a roll of silk, called a book from heaven, came 
trailing on a hawk’s tail into the emperor’s palace. The 
emperor and his officials received it wuth great ceremony. In 
the sixth month of the same year another such book came to 
earth on the sacred mountain of T‘ai Shan. In the ninth 
month the matter was reported by the emperor to his ancestors. 
Then the emperor sacrificed at T*ai Shan to Shangti and a 
brilliant cloud surrounded him, an omen of good luck. While 
the emperor was performing this ceremony on the mountain 
top, the officials sacrificed at the foot of the mountain to the 
Tis of the five directions and their cry of ‘ten thousand ages’ 
shook the mountains and valleys. 

Later on the emperor had a dream in which a shen was 
sent by his ancestors promulgating the order Yii Huang, the 
Pearly Emperor. The emperor thereupon arranged an altar in 
the court. At first he noticed that a strange odor filled the 
place. Then a yellow glow filled the court obscuring the 
lamps and the candles. Then they saw the attendants of the 
Heavenly Exalted one. The glow lifted and the Heavenly 
Exalted one sat on the throne and six men saluted him by 
clasping their hands before him. The emperor wished to do 
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reverence with the six men. The Heavenly Exalted one stop¬ 
ped him and ordered him to make a courtesy with his hands. 
The Heavenly Exalted one said that he was the only one 
among the nine belonging to the sovereigns of the human kind. 
“I am the ancestor of Chao (^),” he said. “Chao was the 
ancestor of the Sung dynasty. The next time I came as Hien 
Yuan.” When he had spoken he ascended in a cloud. 

In the year 1013 as a result of visions and dreams an image 
of the Pearly Emperor was made and placed in a temple. In 
1014 the following title was conferred by imperial order: 
“The Great Supreme, Opening Heaven, Holder of the Seals, 
Ruler of the Universe, Embracing the power of the Shen, 
Embodying the Tao (^), the Pearly Emperor (3g the 
Great Ti of Heaven.” Shangti was also worshipped. In 1116 
another liigh sounding title was conferred on the Pearly 
Emperor. The Confucian scholars objected to the new god 
because he w'as not found in the cla.ssics, and he W'as left to the 
popular religion in which he holds a prominent place at the 
present time. 

The conclusions reached in this paper are as follows. The 
worship of Heaven originated in the worship of the sun. This 
was early merged in a worship of the physical heaven to which 
moral qualities for which men were .striving were a.soribed. 
Eater the ancestors of the rulers were associated in the sacrifice 
at the winter solstice and in the four seasons of the year. 
These were called the Five Tis but were also designated by the 
general term Shangti. Later Shangti came to be regarded as 
supreme and was called Shangti of August Heaven and Shangti 
of Sovereign Heaven. History shows that the pendulum swung 
between the nature worship and ancestral worship. It stopped 
for a short time where these two strands united into one being, 
but only once or twice. The failure to make a permanent com¬ 
bination was due to the strength of the ancestral element, the 
lack of a scientific study of nature, and to the fact that the state 
religion reserved the right to sacrifice to Heaven to the 
emperor alone. 
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3n nDcmoiianu—Grace Newton. 

T Paotingfu on the evening of October twelfth, after an illness 
of only a day and a half, Miss Grace Newton passed on into 
the beyond. 

Miss Newton was born in South Orange, New Jersey, 
U. S. A., on May lo, iSfio, and, after teaching for several years, 
came to China in the fall of 1887 as a missionary of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. She acquired a remarkably exact knowl¬ 
edge of the Chinese language and was peculiarly sympathetic with 
the Chinese people. 

The year after she reached Peking she took charge of the 
Girls’ Boarding School. After the Boxer trouble her school was 
removed to Paotingfu. A friend says, “ She never had the same 
buoyancy after the tragedy of 1900, No others went into the 
siege of Peking with such terrible memories to haunt them and one 
who looked into her face and thought of the school to which she 
had given such love and devotion swept out of ejcistence knew that 
Mother-love had become an agony.’’ 

Miss Newton will always be remembered as a great character 
builder. She has reared for herself a tnomimeut in the girls who 
have passed through her school which time cannot destroy. For 
twenty-eight years she has been pouring her rich life into the 
hearts and souls of these girls and nothing can ever efface from 
their characters the impress of her personality. Tike Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby Miss Newton possessed the power to implant in her 
students “a principle of moral earnestness’’ which stayed with 
them through life. She inspired them with a desire to do right 
beyond the wish simply to please her. She herself walked before 
them daily with such uprightness, such truthfulness, shunning all 
sham and insincerity, such patience, such justice, such devotion to 
duty, such faith iu prayer, such personal loyalty to Jesus Christ 
that they were able to see in her life the very ideals she was trying 
lo have them form in their lives. 

Miss Newton was one of the few “ botu teachers.’’ Gifted 
with intellectual ability far above the average and with the rare 
gift of being able to impart her knowledge clearly and with such 
zest as to make her pupiLs see what she saw, she would have taken 
a prominent place among educators at home. Yet she was content 
to bury her life in this comparatively small school of elementary 
grade and, dying, It brought forth fruit—a hundredfold. She 
worked intensively and the results have been more far reaching 
than much seemingly more extensive work. Of the sixty-four 
graduates iu the last nine years, ninety-six per cent are Christians 
and are living good and useful lives. Twenty are leaching, three 
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are hospital nurses, nine are helping in their own homes, five 
have died, and twenty-seven are now continuing their studies in 
Academy, College, Medical School, Training School for Nurses or 
the Training School for Kindergartners. The love and admiration 
which all her pupils have for Miss Newton is unbounded. Of the 
girls who were in the school when Miss Newton came to China, 
two have been associated with her all these years, first as pupils 
and later as associate teachers. When Miss Newton died one of 
them said, “ Miss Newton was like a mother to me. When I was 
disheartened she stimulated, encouraged, and sympathized with me. 
My tongue cannot give expression to the value of her instruction 
in ilie Bible. Her teaching is like living water in my heart. 
When I think of it immediately the thirst of my heart is quenched.” 
The other said, “She often prayed with me. If I understand 
something of the meaning of prayer I learned it from her. She 
never minded repeating her corrections.” To find that one who 
has been attending school prayers day in and day out for almost 
twenty-eight years finds Miss Newton’s chapel talks like ” living 
water,” always fresh, is striking testimony to Mi.ss Newton’s 
thorough daily preparation and close communion with God. She 
often said, ” I take more time to prepare for prayers than for all 
my other lessons combined.” 

Mi.ss Newton excelled in that great quality of the souk- 
friendship. She had a wealth of friends, both foreign and Chinese, 
and to these she gave—herself. She took a great loving heart in¬ 
terest in them and all that concerned them and was willing to go 
to any trouble if only she might help them. Many will hold the 
memory of her true loyal friendship as one of their most priceless 
possessions. 

She was marked also for her clear judgement and broad¬ 
mindedness. She saw things in a large comprehensive way that 
gave one confidence in her judgement, and in making her decisions 
she was seldom prejudiced by friend or foe. She was always 
ready to hear all sides of a question. If after further information 
she felt she had been incorrect in her opinion she had the rare 
magnanimity of soul that made her willing to say, ” I was mis¬ 
taken,’ ' 

She had a keen grasp of a situation and the key to its solution 
that made her a valuable member of the mission and of any com¬ 
mittee on which she served. A friend says, ” We shall miss her 
wisdom in council, her frankness in criticism.” Her intellectual 
ability has already been referred to aud more than one of her 
friends has remarked that it was a liberal education to live with 
Miss Newton. She kept up au interest in the live questions of the 
day and was well informed and well read in spite of her busy life. 
Miss Newton possessed a sound common sense that was invaluable. 
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Sbe was wholesome in every fibre of her being. She had also a 
delicious sense of humor, and her friends will always remember her 
infectious laugh over a joke or a good story. She delighted in 
little children. 

Miss Newton was, above all, a woman of rare spiritual insight 
and power. Loyalty to Jesus Christ was the key-note of her life. 
Loving hands laid her body to rest in the beautiful British cemetery 
in Peking but she herself passed on to see Him “ face to face.’' 

AiyicE Carter Gleysteen. 

Peking, October 21, 1915, 


Our Book Table 

The Missions Coue. Compiled and published by Ajdhoriiy of the Foreign 
Pfissions Conference of North America, for use by Foreign Jl/ission 
Boards and their Correspondents. If purchased through the Boards by 
Missionaries sold at $3 36 G. including Postage: if purchased direct 
$7.00 G. Editor, Charges L,. Boynton, B.A. 

This telegraphic code will supply a long felt want, and will we 
are .sure, as is expressed in the Introduction, “meet more fully 
than ever before all but the most extraordinary or unusual needs 
of cable communication.’’ 

The Editor also says that “ the Eoreign Mission Boards expend 
over ^15,000 a year on cablegrams. The use of the Missions Code 
will reduce this at least one-third,—which saving fully justifies its 
expense within two years.' ’ 

This new telegraphic code, which is built up, to a large extent, 
on others that have gone before, provides a code book whose 
principal feature is its universality. We understand that already 
about seventy Boards have adopted it. We are convinced, as 
the Editor says, that “ it will be of immense advantage in 
missionary administration when any organization or person in the 
homeland can communicate thus economically and speedily with 
any correspondent on the Mission field or vice versa in tlie assur¬ 
ance that the same code book will be accessible to all interested 
parties.” 

Several advantages appear in this code book. In the first 
place, it is based on the alpliabetical system in the China Inland 
Mission code. In the second place, the code words are prepared 
for u.se without tlie use of figures which require cross-translation. 
Again there is a list of Directories of Mission Agencies and Stations 
in the appendix. Furthermore, there is a list of Medicines based 
upon professional lists issued by Parke, Davis and Company, and 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Company. There is also a list of Rail¬ 
ways ill China, taken from the China Year Book, 1914. It is 
altogether the most comprehensive and most useful telegraphic code 
that has yet been brought to our attention. The scope of its use¬ 
fulness is indicated in the following paragraph :— 

“ In preparing tile list of half code words for the Missions Code it appear¬ 
ed that the rigidity with which the rule as to pronounceability of five-letter 
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combinations was applied reduced ihe number of words to less than 45,000, 
which was insufficient to provide for both the Vocabulary Terms and the 
Directories in the Appendix. It was decided, therefore, to create two in¬ 
dependent lists of words. The Vocabulary list 011 pages i to 629 in the 
Mi.ssions Code is a single purely alpliabetical list of 42,380 five-letter com¬ 
binations or had code words, each half code word in the list differing from 
every other by at least two letters. A sep.irate and distinct similar list of 
over 8,000 half code words is attached to the names and phrases in the 
Appendix in strictly alphabetical order. Each word in this second li.st differs 
from any word in the same list by at least two letters and from any other 
word in the Vocabulary list (pages 1-629) ^y at least one letter." 

We congratulate the Editor, the Committee in Charge, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America in producing what 
appears a great saver of time, and means of increasing the general 
efficiency of the tremendously complex missionary enterprise. 
Subsequent issues will improve as experience reveals the points at 
which such improvement is needed and posssible. Not only should 
every Mission Station have one, and those who have to travel, but 
the cost is so cheap that missionaries in general, to a large extent, 
should provide themselves with a copy. 

R. 

(The China Coutinuation Committee has a limited number of copies of 
Missions Code for sale at cost G. $3.36—M. $8.40 plus postage from Shanghai 
to destination.) 


fit ^IH- A History of me Church of England from thr Acce.s- 
sioN OF Hknry VIII TO THR RND OF THK i8th crnturv, adapted from 
the History by Canon G. G. Perry, and translated by Rt. Rev. F. R. 
Graves, D,D. Price30 cents. 

This is a very welcome addition to the all too few really good 
histories of the important period it covers. We are afraid that the 
Chinese have been very largely dependent for knowledge of this 
period of Church History upon the efforts of members of 
the Roman Church. We are all familiar with the stories set 
forth concerning the Reformation of the Church of England and 
her .separation from the Roman See. Henry VIII wished to divorce 
his wife Catherine, the Pope would not approve, hence the 
separation from Rome. This is the history in a nutshell ! We 
are glad that we have in Bishop Graves’ work, a book which set.s 
forth impartially the whole story of the Reformed Church of 
England. Canon Perry’s book belongs to “ The Students English 
Church History Series.”- It is a book of nearly 600 pages of close 
print, and there has been no attempt to translate it literally or 
fully into Chinese. Bishop Graves has given us a book of nearly 
200 Chine.se pages in 40 chapters, and it is well-adapted for a 
text-book. The true causes of the Reformation are traced ; there 
is no attempt to white-wash Henry VIII, and the story of the 
divorce is fairly set forth. The whole affair is a sordid business, 
and the truth so far as it can be known reflects no credit upon 
either the King’s or the Papal party. The visions of Elizabeth 
Barton who profe.ssed to have revelations from heaven against 
the King’s divorce got both Fisher and Sir Thomas More into 
trouble. Fisher was no doubt imposed upon by the Canterbury 
Nun, but Sir Thomas was persuaded of her hypocrisy and advi.sed 
her to leave matters of state alone in her visions and revelations. 
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This however did not save Sir Thomas from the vindictive 
Aune Boleyu, and one of the noblest and most attractive men in 
English history was brought to the scaffold. Henry VIII never 
was a real Protestant. He determined that he would shake off 
the Papa] supremacy while keeping largely to Roman dogma. 
It was a difficult road to travel aud all parties suffered in turn. 

The story of the struggle between the Church and the Puritan 
party is sufficiently set forth. The Church party was not the 
only party which made mistakes and manifested a spirit of into¬ 
lerance and persecution. If Puritans were persecuted and imprison¬ 
ed so were Church-men like the saintly Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
It is well that we should look at all the facts, make no excuses, 
aud thank God that better days have come. 

There are quite a number of misprints which will no doubt be 
corrected in later editions. We wish that Bishop Graves would 
supplement this work by another volume on the history of the 
Anglican Church in America. The Anglican Church has a noble 
history, and the Chinese Church would be much profited by a 
better knowledge of it. 

We are told on the title page that this book has been published 
by the help of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
We are glad to welcome to China the well-known S.P.C.K. and 
hope that this is only one of many books which this Society, which 
has done so much for Christian literature in other lands, will give 
to the Chinese. In closing we would suggest that the usefulness 
of the book would be greatly increased if a list of names in Chinese 
and English were given. It would sometimes save the time of 
both teacher aud student. 

J. J- 


Genrrm, Phonetics, For Missionaries and Students of Languages, By 
G. N0E1.-ARMFiKim. Publishers: IV. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. Cam¬ 
bridge. With Introduction by Rev. H. U. VVritbkkCHT, Ph.D., D.D., 
sometime Secretary of the Board of Study for Preparation of Mission¬ 
aries, 

Missionaries and others wdio have to learn or assist others in 
learning Oriental languages have two causes to rejoice over the 
publication of this volume. First, it is tangible evidence of the 
appreciation on the part of missionary leaders at home of the 
importance of the study of phonetics to those wdio must master 
spoken languages. Second, it i.s an important and valuable contri¬ 
bution to the subject of phonetics in general, aud especially of 
Oriental phonetics. 

For three years Mr. Armfield has been lecturer on phonetics at 
the courses for missionaries conducted at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The experiences of his students since they have reached the various 
mission fields have shown the value of the instruction they have 
received. The giving of these courses and his contact with Orien¬ 
tals in Eondon and elsewhere have led Mr. Noel Armfield to 
investigate tlie phonetics of Asiatic and African languages. The 
very helpful books on phonetics by Soames, Sweet, Daniel Jones, 
Victor, Rippmann and others deal largely or exclusively with 
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formation of the sounds of KngUsh, French and German. Since 
the majority of students who will use this book have English as 
their mother tongue, the author takes English as the basis of his 
study and starts with a thorough statement of how the sounds of 
this language are produced; he then shows the various ways in 
which speech sounds can differ from the usual English sounds and 
also describes speech sounds which are entirely new to the English 
speaking person. It is a surprise to find in a book of only 130 
pages dealing with the phonetic problems of so many languages 
such a full treatment of the main problems which one faces in 
learning Chinese ; For example, how to give “P” “T” and “K” 
without aspirating them ; the pure dental “T” and “N”; the glottal 
click ; tones ; rounded front vowels ; broad back vowels ; rounding 
and unrounding of lips with consonants; pure vowels instead of 
glides. Not the least valuable part of the book is the set of exer¬ 
cises on phonetic gymnastics. To be of value, phonetics must be 
regarded as an art as well as a science. 

Experience extending for several years in the principal mission 
fields has shown that the new missionary with iii.struction and 
training in phonetics has an advantage over the one lacking this 
equipment. At the training institutions in the home lands and at 
the language schools in the mission fields, courses in English 
phonetics and so far as possible in Oriental phonetics should be 
given. This book is an excellent basis for such courses. At the 
very least, a copy of the book should be placed in the hands of 
every new missionary and of everyone who has responsibility for 
helping new missionaries acquire the language. A knowledge of 
phonetics is proving of value not only in learning Chine.se but also 
to those who have the task of teaching English to Chinese students. 

___ W. B. P. 

Note : The Mission Book Company has ordered a stock of these books. 


SoCI^EOc^c^r, Pkoorrss in MrssioN Lands. By Edward Warrkn Caprn, 
Ph.D. Nezv York, Fleming H. Revell Company. Gold, On sale 

at Mission Book Company. 

Dr. Edward Capen’s book entitled “Sociological Progress in 
Mission Lands,” (F..H. Revell Co. 1914, pp. 293, $1.50) con.sistsof 
six lectures delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburg, Penn. Much of the material was collected by the author 
several years ago in a visit to many mission fields. Chapter I is de¬ 
voted to the problem as a whole, the four follovring chapters take up 
Progress (i) in the Removal of Ignorance, Inefliciency and Poverty; 
(2) in the Ideals of Family Life and iu the Position of Woman ; (3) in 
Ethical Ideals; (4) in Social Reconstruction; with a final chapter 
on Christianizing Tendencies in non-Christian Religions. Dr. Jas. 
S. Dennis in this three bulky octavo volumes on “Christian Missions 
and Social Progre.ss” marked out as a pioneer the path along 
which all .subsequent writers must of necessity travel. To this 
great repertory of facts and of inferences, Dr, Capen hastens to 
acknowledge his large indebtedness. On his own account he has 
moreover added the results of his own observations, and of the more 
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recent literature of this immense subject. His contribution has, 
therefore, a value of its own, and will be welcomed by all students 
of missions. 

At a time when Sociology is everywhere to the fore the 
question what a missionary can do sociologically for his people is 
practical and pressing. Dr. Capeu show^s clearly how missionary 
work is it.self an inevitable contribution to social betterment in a 
variety of ways. But tlie .special problem of each field and each 
missionary is a more difficult one, to which such articles as those 
in the September number of the Rkcorder make partial but still 
suggestive replies. 

A. H. vS. 


HIE P fn. Introduction to Brio.TC Study. Specially prepared for Siudent 
Enquire^, ii’r H. L. ZiA. The Associated Press. Student's edition^ 
cents; Teacher's edition, 2§ cents. 

The most .striking thing about these twelve studies is the 
arrangement and order of the subjects. Instead of beginning with 
the doctrines of God, the Fall, and Redemption, the first chapter is 
on Conduct and the first half of the book may be said to 

be maitdy ethical. That is only as it should be iu a book prepared 
for enquirers. A missionary of a past generation remarked on the 
danger of being “too evangelical’', and much literature put into 
the hands of beginners has just this defect, that it hastens to 
communicate the higher truths of the gospel without bridging the 
gulf over to the common mental life of the people. 

Another noticeable feature is the fair and adequate treatment 
of the Chinese standpoint; with all due recognition of the strength 
of Confucian ethics, there is no shrinking from a frank statement 
of the shortcomings of modern Chinese life. This is done with so 
full a knowledge as to disarm resentment. 

The questions appended to each Study are of special value; 
they elucidate the subject matter, and they lead the reader to think 
for himself. 

The style is attractive and not difficult. Altogether this is a 
book much to be commended for use among the cultured classes. 

J. W. 1. 


if A n Introduction to thr Nijw Tr.stament. Vol. i. By Rev. K.ard 
L. Rhichhdt, Union Lutheran Seminary, Shekow. Published by the 
Norwegian Missionary Society. Price 20 cents. 

This book covers the subjects usually included in “Introduction”, 
the first volume comprising a General Introduction and Special 
Introduction to the Four Gospels and Acts. It is well planned, 
and will meet the needs of a curriculum which does not aim at 
great detail. The standpoint is conservative, and the higher critics 
are not referred to; at the same time, the results of moderate 
criticism are embodied in the positive statement made. 

It is to be regretted that more care has not been taken in the 
use of terms, and the transliteration of names, so as to be in line 
with publications already familiar. And the local confusion of the 
I and n sounds gives us "K' ^ for Raiue, ^ ^ for Novum, 
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Barnabas is confused with Barabbas, and his so-called Epistle is 
classed with the Apocrypha as ^ ^ heretical literature. 
Again, the Nestoriau Alopen is written instead of 

and many familiar uames of missionaries, such as Medhurst, 
Blodget, Wylie, and others, are not recognisable in their present 
form. There are also not a few misprints in the English names 
given. A little more care in the issuing of the next volume would 
remedy this defect. 

J. W. I. 


iJS M ^ ^ i SI The Story op Francis E. Willakd, Compiled by Mrs. 
Chadncey Goodrich, Trattslaled by Mrs. Chuan Shao Wu. Price lo 
cents. 

It is fitting that the National Secretary of the World W^omau's 
Christian Temperance Union should have been the one to give this 
sketch of the life of Francis E. Willard, the first President of this 
great organization to the women of China. 

Every book of biography of a conspicuous Christian life which 
is added to the literature of China is a fresh testimony to the 
dynamic force of Christianity in the soul, is a concrete example of 
what God can work in and through a consecrated life. 

This book while only a sketch of Miss Willard’s life and career is 
yet full enough to paint a vivid picture and make a deep impression. 

The subject is introduced by the mention of the fact that in the 
Hall of Fame in the capital at Washington, D. C., the statue of 
Miss Willard is that of the only woman whose national reputation 
led to the honor of being granted a place among the famous names 
of America. The early home of Miss Willard was that of the 
highest type of pioneer. The character of her parents and the 
training by her mother are pointed out as fundamental elements in 
her development. 

Her successful student life and career as teacher at Evanston 
led up to and prepared her for the leadership in the great movement 
for reform, for temperance, for social service, which made up her 
life-work. The honors which came to her, the loyalty and love 
which she inspired in her co-workers are pictured so as to show 
that it was a nobility of character that was thus rewarded. The 
closing pages tell of the nation-wide mourning which followed her 
death, and the loving reverence in which her memory is held. 

The style of the book is attractive, clear Wenli,—perhaps higher 
than the widest usefulness would suggest, but inspiring to young 
scholars of the day, lo whom the call to serve their fellow-men is 
making so strong an appeal. "W'e hope an edition in Mandarin 
may soon follow, and that other books of kindred nature may be 
issued by the W. C. T. U. leaders. 


Sf S!I ^ Temperance Tales, Mrs, Chaoncey Goodrich 

and Mr, Ch uan Shao Wo. Price 20 cents. 

A recent Mission Report in alluding to Kindergarten work 
said “The children welcomed eagerly the Story Hour” and the 
teacher held their attention as she told in an animated way the 
picture lesson of the day. 
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Tbe need of illustrative stories is a constant one for their 
educative value is being recognized more and more by teachers of 
all grades for class work, and by lecturers and public speakers on 
the platform. This book is specially intended to help in Tem¬ 
perance work. The materials are gathered from the literature and 
folk-lore of different nations and the old classic tales are made to 
illustrate the struggle of right aud wrong,—the insidious nature of 
social evils, aud v'arious ways to combat these evils and win the 
fight for righteousness aud purity. 

In “Balder the Beautiful” is shown how a mother left one 
little avenue open to dauger, aud how a brother unwittingly became 
the tool of an enemy and sent the death-shaft to a brother’s heart. 

In the story from Cortez in Mexico the “Night March” of 
fleeing soldiers shows how the one who was unweighted by needless 
burdens saved his life while others perished,—a type of the handicap 
of evil habits. 

In the Chinese tale of the Great Bell which was given from a 
greater to a lesser ruler, the latter received the gift and prepared the 
road over which the heavy bell was borne. Over these same roads 
the wily king soon sent his armies to the conquest of the little 
kingdom. This is a picture of methods used for advertising 
purposes by unscrupulous men to win a way for their wares the 
use of which brings havoc aud ruin in its train. 

There is no effort to mildly hint or sugar-coat the moral, in 
the telling of these stories. It is told outright, plainly and vividly, 
and if used aright both story aud moral will surely find lodgment 
in the memory of readers and hearers. The style is in simple aud 
excellent Mandarin. 

The above two books may be had from Mrs. Goodrich, Chao 
Kung Fu, Peking, and will also be placed on sale at the Mission 
Book Co. in Shanghai. 

E. W. Sh^fpield, 


A Modern DictroNARV of the Enodish Langdagr Translated into 
Chinese. Commercial Press, Shanghai. List Price, $^.00. 

Of the making of dictionaries aud books of reference there is 
of necessity no end. Such books represent attempts to meet the 
growing need.s of life. This Dictionary of 998 pages is intended 
to meet primarily the needs of English-speaking Chinese, and 
since the Dictionary has apparently passed through the hands of 
English-speaking Chinese it is evident that they have felt the need 
of doing something to meet the difficulties encountered “when 
reading ordinary current literature in the English language”. 
The Chinese title means “ An Anglo-Chinese Dictionary for Every- 
Day Use 

Dictionaries, though useful, are not books that arouse a 
tremendous amount of enthusiasm and we have not been able to 
stir ourselves to the point of reading this Dictionary through. 
It seems, however, well-adapted to meet the need for which it was 
created. We note one useful characteristic in that the editors 
have put together two or three verbal forms giving simply the one 
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Chinese meaning, which does not, of course, indicate any tense. 
To do this seems to be a saving of time, as, to a large extent, the 
meaning of verbal forms in English has to be learnt through 
idiomatic use. 

The book is well gotten up, though for our personal use we 
could wish that the ink used had been a little blacker, as the 
words, many of them, do not stand out as clearly on the white 
paper as they might: furthermore, the binding does not appear to 
be as staunch as that of a book to be handled so much might be. 

An attempt has been made to include modern expressions and 
newly coined words. Pronunciation and peculiarities of spelling 
are also given. One interesting feature is a list of Romanized 
names of provinces and important cities of the Republic of China, 
based on the names recently adopted by the Government. 

The editors say "that this volume, though differing little in 
name, is essentially distinct from similar works hitherto published 
by the Commercial Press, Limited," and is intended "as a sort 
of supplement to all English-Chinese dictionaries already in ex¬ 
istence". Books of reference available to Chinese students are 
none too plentiful in China, and for this reason we welcome this 
later and new attempt to meet this need. 

R. 


The Reo Cross Manual ok Pirst Aid and Strei'Cher Drill. By D. M. 
Macdonald, M.D., Translated by M. F. ChU aud Dr. Codsland, China 
Medical Association, Price 40 cents. 

The text has not .suffered from the translation, if anything, so 
far as use in China is concerned, it has been greatly improved. 

We first notice a splendid index aud nomenclature combined; 
also throughout the text medical terms in English and in Chinese 
are placed side by side which will add immensely to the usefulness 
of the book. 

There are many illustrations of a simple type which will give 
the student a correct idea of what the text implies. 

The translators have seen fit to recommend only the Sbaefer 
method of resuscitation aud illustrate the method to be used in 
promoting artificial respiration. 

Six pages are devoted to poisons and their antidotes and many 
readers will be glad to receive the information on this very import¬ 
ant subject, which, in all probability, is not to be had in Chinese 
for the lay reader elsewhere. Altogether, this P'irst Aid Manual 
will supply a long felt want. Its twelve chapters offer work 
thoroughly organized and prepared for the teacher who wdshes 
to conduct a class in P'irst Aid work and the book will no doubt 
be adopted by all societies wishing to promote First Aid classes. 

There is only one thing left, and that is for the Government 
of China to stimulate interest by giving recognition and granting 
diplomas to students who successfully pass their examination in 
these studies. 


J. H. C. 
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General Descriptive Geographv, (abridged), by Wang Hang T’ong. 

Shanghai, Presbyterian Mission Press, Price 75 cents. 

This is number 33 in the list of 37 educational books issued 
by Mr. Wang, The wide circulation which these books have 
obtained demonstrates the fact that there was a need for them, and 
that they have to a large extent met the need. After years of 
experience as a teacher, in which he came to know the needs of the 
Chinese students, Mr. Wang produced his first educational work, a 
geography, some fifteen years ago, and from that day to this he has 
not ceased to pour forth Primers, Readers, Arithmetics, Astronomies, 
Geographies, Histories, etc. The present work consists of 234 
pages, well printed on white paper, an illustration on nearly every 
page, and numerous maps, and is in the form of questions and 
answers. After perusing the book w’e heartily endorse the words of 
Dr. Ree.s, in the Introduction :—“No part of the globe is omitted, 
but no section is overburdened with superfluous facts or fictions 

.Each division is compact and well chosen, but links on 

naturally to the others. The illustrations are well chosen and 
educative. No student will regard Geography as uninteresting or 
abstruse with this book in hand, for he will read it with avidity 
and find it to be a storehouse of information set forth in lucid and 
truthful form ; ignorance of other peoples and lands will become 
inexcusable, and there will surely follow an appreciation of knowl¬ 
edge for its own sake, as well as a realization of what the Creator 
has so richly provided for man ; their outlook will be widened, and 
their minds equipped more fully by the perusal of this excellent 

work.” _ 

F. 


^ iS ?l) The English Weeklv, Commercial Press, Price 0.0^ c. per 
copy, $1.86 per year, postpaid. Published every Saturday. 

The study of English at leisure times is keeping many Chinese 
boys out of mischief. This little magazine will stimulate such 
study among boys who have had from one to five years of the 
language, but who are no longer in school. It consists largely of 
short practical les.sons, of just the right length for home study, and 
with the proper aids. It is also stimulaling to boys still in school, 
and is much appreciated by them as supplementary work. The 
editors solicit contributions of compositions and translations from 
subscribers, agreeing to correct and publish the more worthj\ The 
magazine is in effect a correspondence course in English, at a price 
within the reach of every boy for whom it is adapted. It will tend 
to make boys more industrious and ambitious. 

Missionaries will be doing boys a favor when they call their 
attention to this inspiring and helpful periodical. 

R. P. M. 


The Secret ok the Raj. Basil Mathews, M.A, London Missionary 
Society. Price rjbd. 

Here is a book that will be read with eagerness not only by 
" boys and bigger boys," but by a wider public which now knows 
how to expect something really worth while from so accomplished 
a penman as Mr. Basil Mathews. The reader of “ The Secret of 
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the Raj” is irresistibly carried forward from page Lo page by an 
ever-growing desire to comprehend the mysterious influence that has 
succeeded in making the British Raj tlie indisputable and marvellously 
puissant thing it is. Mr. Mathew'S has limned for his youthful 
readers in sharp, vivid strokes, not wanting in deep colours, the 
history of India from the earliest times down to the present day. 
He tells with much iu.sight and skill the always interesting story of 
how Britain, as we must believe, under the guidance of Providence, 
came to exercise her beneficent methods in an attempt to weld 
together peoples and interests widely diverse, and often terribly 
antagonistic ; and in the telling the author narrates many of the 
glorious deeds of men w'ho for wisdom and courage, and high Chris¬ 
tian character, have few, if any, peers in the history of the world. 

Perhaps the chief lesson of these interesting pages is that the 
Raj is based upon charactet ',—a character which has its roots in 
truth and hone.sty, and in a humble reverence for God and His 
holy laws. The result of this is showm to be a mutual confidence 
and tolerance, and Mr. Mathews justly claims that so long as 
Britain continues to rule in India in this worthy spirit, her beneficial 
influence over 370 millions of people can never be dissipated. 

We shall however leave the reader to garner for himself the 
wonderful details of how the invisible but invincibly strong bond 
which now happily unites the peoples of India to the throne of 
the great British Empire was forged, and how its strength is being 
daily increased by a noble spirit whicli, while it constantly reveals 
Itself in high, dignified service of Empire, has yet its roots 
in a sacramenhim of fealty to the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

We most heartily commend Mr. Mathew’s book, and trust that 
every British parent, and every English speaking person, will see 
that it obtains a wide circulation. 

The book is well printed, and the illustrations add much to 
its attractiveness. 

J. W. W. 


China AND Thb Gospei,. The illusirated report of the China Inland 
Mission for /gt^. 

This is a Jubilee j’ear, and it thrills as one reads the gracious 
and wonderful way in which God led Hudson Taylor and some 
kindred spirits to initiate one of the most remarkable movements 
of last century, and which has been one of the most potent forces 
A^ogreat people. Well may the report open with 
A Song of Praise,” and the illustration which prefaces this song 
is one of the mo.st apt and beautiful we have seen for many days. 
The reports from the Provinces, given in brief but succinct form 
are full of encouragement, and testify to the strenuous and relent- 
Ie.ss endeavours of the whole staff to hasten the day of His coming. 
Though the income has suffered to some exteut owing to the 
disastrous war, there are evidences that the faithful ones of the 
Lord have not been unmindful of His claims, and the Mission has 
much cause for thanksgiving. The “Roll of Honour,” of these 
who have fallen during the year, shows how old and young will- 
tuglj give up their lives in the self-sacrificial service of the Lord, 
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and as one looks into the face of the veteran Meadows and of the 
young stalwarts who fell early, there comes a call to us all to “ be 
up and doing.” There are some excellent illustrations which add 
greatly to the vividness of tlie record. We give thanks to God 
for the gracious power He has so richl5'^ given to His servants 
of this Mission, and for the spiritual fruits of the year. 

Skkr. 


Annals of An Isi.h in 'riiii Pacific. P>y C. Winifred Lechmere Ci.ift, 
Nannivg^ South China. Sold by Wm. Bryce, Lothian St., Edinburgh. 

This is a booklet of 54 pages divided into 12 brief chapters of 
chatty and very interesting information and impressions about a 
number of things connected with life among the Chinese and 
especially as viewed from an “Isle in the Pacific” close to Hong¬ 
kong. 

Aw'ay 600 miles from her interior mission station, and resting 
on the Island where the Annals were compiled, the writer finds 
many things to record which will prove instructive and interesting 
to the fresh arrival in China, to others wdth some years of experience, 
and, perhaps, more so still, to friends at home. 

Such subjects come under her uotice as Typhoons, Pirates, 
Macao, Potted Ancestors, Coins, Tommj^ Atkins, the Price of 
Eggs, etc. 

W. M. C. 


The Progress to Literature,* edited by Richard Wilson, R.A., Mac- 
imllan and Co^npany, JAmited, St, Martin's Street, London, 1914. 

This is a carefully arranged series of reading books for children 
who have already learned how to read simple book.s. The whole 
series is unusually well illustrated, having reproductions from 
Watts, Millais, Rosa Bonheur and other well-known artists. 

The first book, called IVendy's Friends, begins by telling how 
a little girl called Wendy had been taught by her mother to make 
the letters of the alphabet on a piece of canvas with pretty wools of 
many colours, and, as a reward for making them so well, Wendy’s 
mother got her a large piece of canvas for a sampler and on this 
Wendy wrote the names of authors who wrote the books she loved. 
The names she wrote were Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Hans Christian Andersen. The selections in Stage i of the 
Progress are, in the main, taken from these authors, though it al.so 
contains short stories and verse from a few' other authors. 

The second book, called The Home of the Lost Boys, tells us 
that Wendy has gone with Peter Pan to Neverland to see, and be 
a mother to the boys who had fallen out of their perambulators 
when they were in the park with their nunses and had been carried 
off to Neverland. Iti this book Charles Kingsle}', the Pritiim 
brothers and Maurice Maeterlinck are added friends. 

’Wendy’s Friends lod,. The Home of the Lost Boys is., The Chimney 
Corner is. 3d., The Story Porch is. 6d., Masterful Men is. 8d., King’s 
Treasurers 2s. 
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The third book is called The Chimney Corner as Tom, the 
Water Baby, is introduced and in it we leave Wendy to make the 
acquaintance of Pen and Jock and the Magician, who can “ magic” 
a story out of anything, and who has a plan of hanging a portrait 
of the author whom the children choose as a S. P. or “Special 
Particular.” The children have the same six favourites and the 
book contains more from each of the books, Alice in W'^onderland, 
P'airy Tales, etc. 

The fourth book is called The Story of the Porch, the idea 
being taken from Hawthorne’s Wonder Book where the children 
sat in the porch until the rain cleared, and listened to stories of the 
open air with sunshine, the scent of flowers and the hum of bees 
in them, as a contrast to the winter stories of the chimney corner, 
stories from Hawthorne, Charlotte Yonge, Mrs. Craik and Scott. 

The fifth book is called Masterful Me 7 i and is written for 
children of the hero-worship age. It contains stories from the 
history of Greece and Rome and of real adventures of explorers, 
discoverers, and scientists. 

Khig's Treasurers is the sixth and last book in the Progress. 
It contains selections of a more literary character and at the end 
children are advised to read the works from which the selections 
have been taken, and to use the dictionary and Encyclopaedia, 
the use of which is explained. 

A. M. F. 


Books Rkcommrndhd for rHE Study oe Eeeiciency. 

See article by Brownruu GagE (page 751.) 

Frederick Winslow Taylor. The Principles of Scientific Management. 

Harper & Bro.s., New York, 1913. 

Shailer Matthews, Scientific Management in the Churches. 

University of Chicago Pre.ss. Chicago, 1912. 

UutherH.Gulick, M.D. The Efficient Life. Donbleday Page & Co., N.Y„ 1909, 
ditto. Mind and Work. ditto. 

Note.—The former deals with physical, the latter with mental hygiene 
and efficiency, 

Harrington Emerson. The Twelve Principles of Efficiency, 

Mr. Emerson also has a “ Horae Course in Personal Efficiency.” The 
first lesson is sent on request by the Emerson Institute, Review of 
Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York. 

Hugo Miinsterberg. Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. 

Houghton Miffiiu & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1913. 

Edward E. Purinton, Various books and articles. See the ‘‘Efficiency Service” 
of the Imlepeudeut, Weekly Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York. 

Edward E. Purinton. Efficiency and Life, A 4 it ^ ifti (Translation into 
Chinese by Y. K. Woo.) Association Press of China, Shanghai, 1915. 
(4 cents). 


Noth.—V olume II. of <‘ Researches into Chinese Superstition ” has now 
been issued by the T‘usewei Printing Press and is for sale at the Mission 
Book Company. Volume I. was reviewed in the August Recorder of last 
year. We hope to review Volume II. in the next is.sue. 
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A CALL FOR HELP 

To ihe Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder’’ 

Dear Sir : We have repeatedly 
received a request from a place 
called m it llll ^ m in Fukien 
to come aud establish a mission 
there. The letters stated that 
there were several hundreds of 
Christians there ready to join. 

It is, of course, quite out of 
question for us to respond to 
such an appeal. We feel quite 
sure that there are missions near 
that place. We think it, how- 
ever, good to ask you for a little 
space in ‘ The Recorder ’ to 
bring it to notice of those mis¬ 
sions it may concern. 

Thanking you 

and faithfully yours, 
Ch. W. Kastler. 

Hankow, October 28, 1915. 


A CORRECTION 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder’’ 

Dear Sir : In the September 
number of the Recorder I got 
inserted a letter that was meant 
to supplement and correct an 
article in the July No. viz. : 
“Denominational Policies in their 
Relation to Mission Work, i Lu~ 
theran.” I read this article when 
staying at a boarding house 
in Chefoo, August last, and did 
not notice then that it was the 
number for July /9/^,notfor 1915 
as I supposed it to be. I still 
think my letter justifiable but I 
want to say that I did uot in any 


way refer to the “Report of the 
Union Lutheran Conference” in 
the July No. 1915. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. Bolwig. 

Takushan, October 26, 1915. 

“which apostle ought we 

TO FOLLOW” 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : Seeing that nobody 
seems inclined to notice Mr. 
Barclay’s query in the August 
Recorder as to which of the 
Apostles we missionaries should 
follow, I might take it upon me 
to answ'cr. None of them; thus 
making it impossible for any 
brother to say, “ I am of Paul; 
I of Apollos ; and I of Cephas.” 

I confess I don’t quite catch 
the point of Mr. Barclay’s reason¬ 
ing, although he is clear about 
giving a leading place to St. 
Paul; St. John, and even Apol¬ 
los, being brought in as very 
worthy ^ 

Yours, etc., 

A READER. 


WEEK OF PRAYER 
To the Editor of 
“The Chinp;se Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : May I again trouble 
you to remind your readers of 
the World’s Kvangelical Alliance 
Universal Week of Prayer for 
1916 (January 2nd to 8th). 

Acting for the Loudon Council 
of the Alliance this Society has 
translated the Programme into 
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Mardariii and Wenli for the 
whole of China, 

Copies are being sent to a 
representative of each Mission 
in all principal stations, also to 
Chinese pastors. Should any 
missionary not receive copies 
they may be obtained from the 
Society in Hankow free of 
charge. 

It is the wish of the London 
Council that the Week of Prayer 
sliall he observed throughout 
China in as many Churches as 
possible, atid the cooperation of 
all mis.sionaries is earnestly in¬ 
vited. 

Thanking you for inserting 
this notice in the “ Recoeder,” 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

G. Miles, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Central China Relioious Tr'ct 
Society, Hankow. 

TRANSLATION OF WORKS OF 
HSUN-TZE Ci^' 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder’' 

Dear Sir : Some mouths ago 
I began to make an English 
translation of tlie works of the 
Chinese writer Hsuu-tze 
or Hsuu K'uang ^ chiefly 
as a matter of private study. 
The work has progressed slowly, 
as it could be undertaken only 
in spare time, and tire magnitude 
of the task is considerable. It 
appears however to be worth 
while, because of the importance 
of the subject, and the fact that 
no English translation as far as 
I can learn, is in existence. I 
hope in time to be able to 
publish a translation, preferably 
with a text and critical ap¬ 
paratus ; but before planning the 


labor on so large a scale, I am 
asking the hospitality of your 
columns to inquire whether any 
other student is at work on this 
author. It is most desirable that 
there be no duplication of labor, 
when the unoccupied territory is 
so large. In this connection I 
venture to urge that all under¬ 
takings in the field of Chinese 
studies should be announced in 
the Recorder, so far as they are 
known ; certainly all undertak¬ 
ings by missionaries- Such an 
unhappy mistake as the produc¬ 
tion of hvo Old Testament con¬ 
cordances can surely be avoided 
fur the future. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. K. Wright. 

Ningpo, October 23, 1915. 


“ BIBLE IN MISSION SCHOOLS’’ 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder” 

Dear Sir: Your Magazine being 
accustomed to deal with timely 
subjects, I veulure to speak of 
the study of the Bible iu Mission 
Schools. I recently received a 
letter from the editor of a well- 
known daily paper iu Shanghai 
ill which he spoke of the Bible 
a.s the Magna Charta for China, 
saying that he believed that the 
earnest study of the Bible would 
bring the mast incalculable bene¬ 
fits. Therefore to him, he says, 
it is a matter of surprise that in 
a certain School in Shanghai, 
established by Westerners (pre¬ 
sumably Christian), the entrance 
of religious iustrucliou is not 
allowed. And this gentleman, 
Mr. Meiig, wrote to our Theo¬ 
logical School iu Nanking in¬ 
quiring the cause of thi.s. 

I wonder what the reason for 
this is. Is it in order to gain the 
good will of the Chinese ? Or is 
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it an imitation of the public 
schools of the West ? Such a 
letter from an observant outsider 
should lead us to inquire the 
more earnestly as to what place 
we are giving the Bible in our 
Mission Schools. 

Yours, etc. 

(Signed) Chen Chin Yung. 

( Tramlated '). 

Nanking Schooi, oe Theoi.ogy, 

November ii, 1915. 

QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS. 

m> 

7 o the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Sir : Can you spare a 
few lines for a protest ? 
Why is it that our Christian 
magazines will lend their col¬ 
umns to advertisers of patent 
medicines which no higli-class 
magazine at home will admit ? 
To put it mildly it is a thousand 
pities that we should lend our 
influence to inflicting on the 
Chinese what has well been call¬ 
ed, “ the great American fraud." 
The Chinese have a right to 
expect better things of us, and 
I was ashamed to hand to our 
Christians a few weeks ago a 
copy of a Christiau magazine 
with a full page advertisement of 
a well-known pill. One of our 
preachers had an experieuce with 
that nostrum tvhich it may be 
not out of place to relate. He 
saw them advertised in another 
Christian magazine and bought 
some. He felt better after tak¬ 
ing them, bought more, and still 
more, until he was spending a 
large part of his salary on these 
stimulants, and rapidly losing 
health and efficiency. I gave 
him a very solemn warning, and 
he gave them up. Before he 
was cured he went through the 


agonies of a drug fiend, and after 
about a week or ten days began 
to recover. He said he thought 
that whatever a Christian organ¬ 
ization put iu its magazine must 
be all right. Our Christian peri¬ 
odicals would do a great service 
to China at tliis time if they would 
warn the Chinese public against 
such nostrums instead of adver¬ 
tising them. 

Very truly yours, 

C. E. Bousfield. 
Shanghai, November 5, 1915. 


“ suitability of preparation 

GIVEN TO THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS." 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder." 

Dear Friend : The Committee 
on Theological Education of the 
China Continuation Committee 
desires to make an investigation 
with regard to the suitability of 
the preparation being given to 
theological students iu China. 
In other words, are the men 
prepared for the practical work 
before them? If not, what sug¬ 
gestions are there as to changes 
iu the nature and method of the 
work done iu our theological 
seminaries. I am inviting cri¬ 
ticism very largely from evangel¬ 
istic workers, the men who can 
see best the deficiencies of the 
students when they undertake 
the practical work of the minis¬ 
try. 

Is the preparation given these 
men modern ? Do you think it 
is practical ? To what extent 
should modern Biblical criticism 
form a part of the instruction 
given ? How much stress should 
be laid on the following stu¬ 
dies : Modern Methods of Sun¬ 
day School work ; Social Service; 
Religious Pedagogy; Teacher 
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Training ; Methods of Personal 
Work ; the Psycbolog)' of hand¬ 
ling men ; Hygiene and Sanita¬ 
tion ; Child Study ; Comparative 
religion ? Also, do you think 
anything should be done in the 
way of lectures on agriculture 
and business methods in order 
to render the minister more 
sympathetic with his parishion¬ 
ers and better able to preach to 
them so that they will under¬ 
stand him ? Should the student 
be trained in practical self-help 
while a student ? Has his spirit¬ 
ual trainiug been sufficient here¬ 
tofore ? 

Another set of questions is 
suggested by some leading theo¬ 
logical educators in America 
with whom I have been in cor¬ 
respondence :— 

Which makes the strongest 
appeal to your hearers, the use 
in yonr preaching of the Bible, 
the Creed of your church, 
Cimrch History, Native Reli¬ 
gions, your owm religious ex¬ 
perience, yonr observations of 
otliers ? What parts of the Bible 
do you use most and why? Ou 
what do you base your appeal 
In evangelistic preaching, the 
authority of the church, of the 
Bible, the evidence of your own 
experieuce, or ou the evidence of 
your hearers’ experieuce ? Of 
what teachings of the Bible do 
you make most use? What 
things that you were taught in 
the theological school have you 
found most useful in evangelistic 
work? What, If auy, have been 
useless? What harmful? What 
hues of study that you were not 
taught do you think would be 
useful to a missionary or to a 
Chiuese Christian preacher ? Are 
there any doctrines that you were 
taught that j'ou do not preach ? 
If so, what aud why ? On what 
principles would you construct 
the curriculum of a theological 
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school for Chiuese Christians? 
What place w'oukl you give to 
the Bible in a theological curric¬ 
ulum ? 

This long list of questions is 
given only in order to stimulate 
thought ou this subject. I trust 
that out of your own experieuce 
with the graduates of our theo¬ 
logical schools that you will be 
able to suggest w’hat are the 
greatest deficiencies in the train¬ 
ing given and what should be 
added iu order to render our 
schools the most efficient in train¬ 
ing Chinese for the practical work 
of the ministry. 

Yours very truly, 

F. J, White. 

Shanghai Baptist Cou.kgb. 


THE STUDY OE SEDE-SUPPORT. 

To the Editor of 

**Thk Chinese Recorder.” 

The National Conference of 
iqi3 adopted the following re¬ 
solution ;— 

“ In view of the advance made in 
the direction of self-support, we recom- 
meud that the China Continuation 
Committee appoint a special Com¬ 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
various portions of the field to under¬ 
take a study of the whole subject of 
self-support, its present position, the 
causes of its success or failure, and 
the effect which the endeavor to at¬ 
tain self-support has had on the life 
and development of the Church, The 
result of such study should he made 
widely available so as to help forward 
the attainment of complete financial 
independence by the churches iu 
every part of China." 

The China Coutiauatiou Com¬ 
mittee iu 1914 assigned this task 
to its Special Committee ou Sur¬ 
vey aud Statistics. As a result, 
a teulalive effort was made in a 
limited field, aud at the meeting 
iu May of this year a report of 
self-support iu Fukieu Province 
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was received, which has been 
printed and widely distributed. 
A separate committee was then 
appointed to continue the study 
covering a larger territory. 

This Committee has prepared 
a list of questions which aim to 
reveal the principal factors aud 
results attained in the develop¬ 
ment of a self-supporting church. 
The list of questions is not a 
short one, nor is it easily an¬ 
swered, The list is not being 
sent out promiscuously, but only 
to such persons as are able 
and willing to devote time aud 
thought and energy to the tho¬ 
rough investigation of the facts 
in their own districts or Missions. 
No valuable results can be ex¬ 
pected from a merely cursory 
inquiry about generally knowu 
facts. If the fundamental im¬ 
portance of the subject is not 
recognized, it will be better not 
to try to read this long list of 
questions, and it will certainly 
be futile to attempt to answer 
them. The questions are for 
those who are in earnest aud 
desirous of working hard to find 
the best methods known for the 
building up of a strong, ag¬ 
gressively evangelistic, Chinese 
Church. 

Plans have been made for such 
thorough studies in various parts 
of the country. The Committee 
desires very much to secure a 
larger number of correspondents, 
and especially of persons who 
will undertake to answer these 
questions for their own local 
field, or better, for the field 
covered by their own Mission, 
The Committee hopes that a 
number of Missions will defini¬ 
tely appoint one of their number 
to undertake such a study of 
their own work. Too many 
Missions are still making appro¬ 
priations for the work of the 
churches without knowing and 
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cousidcring how much each 
church can and should contri¬ 
bute. A few Missions are pres¬ 
sing forward rapidly with pro¬ 
gressive plans that will largely 
chauge their relationship to the 
churches they have established. 
The resolution of the 1913 Con¬ 
ference was a very timely one, 
but to accomplish its object it is 
necessary to discover the men in 
all parts of the country who are 
qualified and are willing to co¬ 
operate in such thorough study 
of the whole question as the 
resolution itself contemplates. 

The Committee, therefore, calls 
for volunteers who will send their 
names and addresses to the ad¬ 
dress given below. The end of 
the year is a good time to under¬ 
take such au inquiry, for the 
annual statistics usually gathered, 
will furuish material for a begin¬ 
ning of the investigation. The 
list of questions mentioned above 
will help to give direction to tbe 
inquirer in searching for reasons 
for the differences which he finds 
in the figures iu these annual 
reports. 

All those interested and desir¬ 
ing further information should 
address: 

The Secretaries 

China Coutiimatioii Committee 

5 Qniusaii Gardens, Slmughai. 


“THEORY OF EVOLUTION.'’ 

7 o the Editor of 

'•The Chinese Recorder.' 

Dear Sir ; As to Evolution, I 
wish to state what I believe 
about it, and how I came to be¬ 
lieve as I do. 

It is now over fifty years since 
I read Charles Lyle's Geology 
in wliich he contended that the 
earth had not reached its present 
condition by any great sweeping 
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convulsions or sudden changes, 
but through the cumulative 
effects of such agencies as are 
still vs?orking with undiminished 
intensity. But I was not con¬ 
vinced. Charles Darwin was the 
disciple of Charles Lyle. 

Forty years ago I read Darwin 
on the Origin of Species, Sur¬ 
vival of the Fittest, etc., and, in 
general, found him convincing. 
But I also read a book by Mivart 
ill which it was shown that 
sometimes a sudden change in 
environment produces sudden 
changes in specific characteris¬ 
tics. But the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion then promulgated did not 
meet the canon of Christ, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them ”, 
nor afford any adequate explana¬ 
tion of human affairs either past 
or present, good or bad. 

Several years later Tyudal’s 
assertion that he saw “ in matter 
the promise and potency of all 
things”, lodged in my mind, 
though I neither accepted it nor 
rejected it. But in time the 
proce.ss of plant growth made 
the truth clear to me. 

A seed In the ground does not 
grow, i.e., simply get bigger like 
a puff ball fungus, but evolves, 
evolves a root and stem. The 
stem puts forth buds which ex¬ 
pand into leaves, and then come 
buds which by a series of sudde^i 
transitions evolve first sepals, 
then petals, then stamens, then 
pistils. All this takes place be¬ 
cause it is all provided for in the 
original constitution of the seed. 
How could it be ? That remains 
to be discovered ; but there is no 
disputing the fact. 

So of Evolution ; it was all 
provided for in the original con¬ 
stitution of matter. Under the 
old theory of ultimate atoms this 
seemed utterly impossible; but 
now we know that each atom is 
a little Universe of revolving 
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electrons ; and there is no limit 
to what God’s wisdom and 
power could do with these atoms. 
Science shows us that each atom 
has its Own individuality, yet it 
is in mutual relationship with 
every other atom in the uni¬ 
verse. 

Metaphysicians have long con¬ 
tended that matter is a form of 
force, and these electrons seem 
to be a comfirmation of this 
theory. We are conscious that 
our wills can create force. It is 
true indeed that in our blood 
and muscles vast stores of force 
lie latent ready for the touch of 
impulse from the will to bring 
them into action, but the original 
impulse is created and directed 
by the will. So we can safely 
infer that an Infinite Will and 
an Infinite Reason could create 
and combine the electrons which 
constitute the atoms so that the 
inter-actiou of these would pro¬ 
duce all things. 

For me the universe is still a 
creation ; the work of a Creator, 
and creation by evolution seems 
quite as grand and divine as 
creation by fiat. 

It is not yet proven that man’s 
higher faculties are the product 
of evolution ; but the fact that 
we are moral agents, with a 
certain power of self-determina¬ 
tion, is evident; and it is also 
evident that men have fallen into 
ruinous abuse of this power. 

As the eye was evolved 
through the influence of lumin¬ 
ous vibrations, so might moral and 
.spiritual perception be evolved 
through the actions of moral and 
spiritual forces, i, e., God. 

But as the senses reveal to us 
matter, so the spiritual senses 
ought to reveal to us God. Yet 
we find most of mankind believ¬ 
ing hateful errors about divinity. 
The Bible attributes this to Dia- 
bolos, the Slanderer, under whose 
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seductions men have wrecked 
the process of Evolution. 

But the Son came, God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh, revealing the 
Father, and destroying the works 
of Diabolos, and lifted on the 


cross for us He most mightily 
manifested the love of God. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. E. Walkkr, 

CliM'on Springs, Nbw York, 
September 21, 1915. 
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Novel August Recreation. 

By WinuAM Nesbitt Brewstbr. 

We have been having a sum¬ 
mer campaign in Hinghwa City, 
Fukien, that has been less dan¬ 
gerous, but about as strenuous 
as the situation in Poland and 
Flanders. August first was the 
date fixed for the opening of a 
vigorous canvass of the entire 
church for contributions for the 
new church building. The 
entire month was to be given 
to this perspiring labor. The 
bunch of leaders who planned 
and executed this frontal attack 
said: “The schools will open 
in September, and many of us 
will then have no leisure; we 
will make it our vacation recrea¬ 
tion ! ’’ 

And they did. Daily the four 
groups assembled early, and 
went to their appointed villages 
for that day, sometimes in a 
boat, but more frequently walk¬ 
ing. No foreign missionary had 
any part in the work, except to 
rejoice at the good news from 
time to time. They told of the 
hilarious giving by many and the 
cheerful goodwill almost every¬ 
where. Only those who gave 
gladly w'ere acceptable at all. 

Several reports came in of 
nou*Chn’stian bystanders who 
became interested and asked 
permission to share in the new 
Church, and then came the next 
Sunday morning and joined. 


Several Buddhist priests sub¬ 
scribed ; and even paid part in 
advance! 

Last year, when Messrs, James 
and David Gamble gave their 
liberal donation of ten thousand 
dollars to build a church in 
Hinghwa City in memory of 
their honored father, one of the 
founders of the great firm of 
Proctor and Gamble, of Ivory 
Soap fame, we thought that the 
people here w'ould respond with 
an additional five thousand silver 
dollars. But it soon became 
evident, as prices advanced 
under war conditions, that we 
would not be able to build a 
church to accommodate three 
thousand persons unless more 
money came from somewhere. 
Last year the crops were more 
than halt a failure 111 this region. 
What if it should be so again ? 
We prayed for abundaut harvests 
and good weather. Frequent 
rains continued until the first rice 
crop began to turn, and then not 
a drop for two weeks permitted 
the saving of every grain of an 
extraordinary yield. Then plen¬ 
ty of rain but no storm, while 
Canton and Shanghai were 
devastated, enabled the people 
to plant their second crops. 
The God of harvests was honored 
by the first fruits. The month 
closed and the four groups 
reported: seventeen hundred and 
sixty-six persons had subscribed 
twelve thousand four hundred 
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and thirty-five dollars, or an 
average of seven dollars and four 
cents. Less than two hundred 
of this is from foreign mission¬ 
aries. 

Of course, there is yet the 
gleaning. The women of the 
congregation have not yet been 
caiiva.ssed. New people are 
uniting every week. The church 
dedication is more than a year 
ahead of us. Building i.s slow 
work here. A very cou-servative 
possibility is fifteen thousand 
from the Chinese alone, or three 
times the original maximum 
figure. When next these men 
take a vacation, " May I be there 
to see' ’. 

Hinghwa, FuKr^x, China, 


The New Union Medical College 
Hospital, Tsinanfu 

The new Hospital, which has 
just been built by the English 
Baptist Mission at Tsinanfu, in 
connection with the Union Med¬ 
ical College, wa.s formally opened 
on Monday, September 27th, 
thus marking a most important 
advance in the history of this 
institution. Nine years ago, 
when the Medical College was 
first formed, as an integral part 
of the Shantung Christian Uni¬ 
versity, a small hospital, admin¬ 
istered on native lines, seemed 
amply sufficient for the needs of 
the work; but so rapid has been 
the progress since that time, both 
in the supply of students and the 
vast opportunities for educational 
and medical work, that two years 
ago it became quite apparent that 
nothing le.ss than a large modem 
ho.spilal, built and equipped on 
thoroughly up-to-date lines, 
could possibly suffice. An appeal 
was accordingly launched and 
most generously responded to by 
friends in Great Britain, with the 


result that a sum of nearly nine 
thousand pounds sterling was 
contributed for the purpose. 

The buildings consist of two 
parts, the Out-Patient Dispen¬ 
sary being on the East aud the 
In-Patient Department or Hos¬ 
pital proper, on the West, togetlier 
comprising a frontage of 400 feet. 
Being thus separated, it is im¬ 
possible for out-patients to 
wander into the w’ards, but each 
building is equally accessible 
from the College grounds, af¬ 
fording a ready entrance for staff 
aud students to the wards and the 
dispensary rooms. 

The In-patient Department is 
built of grey brick and stone, and 
is .separated from the main street 
by what is hoped will one day be 
a well-stocked garden. The 
centre of the building consists of 
three storeys, whilst on either 
side stretches out a long two- 
storey wing terminating in twin 
towers ; at the same time, a semi¬ 
basement, devoted to domestic 
service rooms runs _ the whole 
length of the building, and in 
reality provides an additional 
storey throughout. Entering the 
main door, four rooms are found 
to open out from the hallway, 
these being respectively a Chi¬ 
nese Guest Room, a Waiting 
Room for patients or their 
friends, an Office for the Hospital 
Records, and a Hall Porter’s 
Room, the last of which is to be 
fitted up with telephonic com¬ 
munication to the various parts 
of the hospital. Passing out of 
the entrance hall, wide corridors 
extend to left and right, whilst 
in the centre is a broad staircase 
leading to the upper floors. 

Each of the wings contains 
two large general wards, bath¬ 
rooms, service rooms and private 
W’ards, the east side being 
reserved for women and being 
separated from the rest by a 
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double set of doors, which can 
be completely locked off at night. 
Each ward is fitted up with iron 
spring-mesh bedsteads (provided 
with hair mattresses, sheets and 
blankets, the latter in Chinese 
red quilt-covers) and aseptic 
tables, whilst each patient has in 
addition a small locker and stool, 
and a wall-bracket for case-notes 
and temperature charts. The 
bath-rooms are at the entrance 
to the main wards, each patient 
being bathed on arrival and 
provided with hospital clothing, 
his own clothes being stored in 
tin-lined lockers in a special room 
set apart for this purpose 

The main Operating Theatre 
is situated immediately above the 
front hall, and is provided with 
three entrances. That on the 
east is reserved for the surgeons 
and staff, and leads Into an outer 
room, for disrobing and prepar¬ 
ing, and an inner room where 
the sterile garments and dressings 
are kept. The west entrance is 
for the patient and anaesthetizer, 
whilst the centre door leads Into 
the students' gallery, w'hich is 
shut off completely from the 
operating theatre by a glass 
Screen. By this arrangement a 
patient can be put under the 
anaesthetic quite quietly, without 
knowing what is going on around 
him, and an opportunity is also 
given to have prayer with him 
before the operation. When one 
operation is completed, the pa¬ 
tient is wheeled out on one side 
whilst the next case is being 
brought in on the other. The 
operating room is walled with 
tiles and provided with a large 
north light. 

The topmost floor of the build¬ 
ing is reserved for the w'orst of 
the septic cases, and contains 
one general w^ard, a private ward, 
and a special operating theatre 
and dressing room. About one 


hundred patients can thus be 
accommodated in the building, 
apart from infectious cases. 

All the rooms are provided 
with electric light and heated 
from hot water radiators, whilst 
hot and cold water is also on 
throughout the whole building. 
The kitchens, laundry, boiler 
rooms etc, are all In the basement, 
where there is also a dining room 
for the employees, a staff bath¬ 
room, workshop, and book-room, 
etc., etc. 

The Out-Patient Dispensary is 
built similar to the Hospital, 
and consists of a central two-storey 
block with semi-basement below, 
and a single-floor wing on either 
side. A large clinic Is held here 
daily (the attendances for 1914 
aggregating over 36,000), and 
patients on arrival are first re¬ 
ceived at the registration room, 
where each is provided with a 
coloured card, according to the 
department which he wishes to 
attend (Medical, Surgical, Oph¬ 
thalmic, &c), and a similarly 
coloured wooden tab, bearing a 
number. 

The patients after registration 
are shown into a large waiting 
room, fitted up with comfortable 
seats and a platform. Here a 
short evangelistic service is held 
for exactly half an hour before 
the clinic begins, a bell being 
rung at the commencement and 
end of this time, so that any who 
do not wish to attend may 
remain outside. A number of 
tlie Chinese Christians assist vol¬ 
untarily in this evangelistic work, 
but it was found at first that 
they tended to all collect on the 
platform and carry on a running 
series of addresses lasting for an 
hour to two hours. This did 
not seem to be at all an ideal way 
of attracting men or women who, 
after all, had not come with any 
primary iuteutiou of Usteuing to 
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the Gospel, so a new system was 
introduced by which the actual 
preaching on any day was limited 
to half an hour and entrusted to 
two people, one of whom intro¬ 
duces the subject and leads the 
patient in prayer, whilst the other 
gives a short address. Outside 
those limits, the Christians are 
encouraged to come for as long 
as possible, not to preach from 
the platform but to sit with small 
groups of patients, distributing 
books among them aud generally 
helping them. 

But to return to the arrange¬ 
ments of the building. Five 
consulting rooms all lead from 
the central waiting-room, so that 
a number of special departments 
can all be carried on at the same 
time. Each of these rooms is 
fitted with hot and cold water, 
and furnished in accordance with 
modern requirements. The sur¬ 
gical consulting room leads into 
a commodious “Surgery” or 
' ‘ Dressing Room' ’, paiuted 
white throughout, walled with 
white glazed tiles, aud provided 
with aseptic surgical appli¬ 
ances. Connected with this also 
is a small sterilizing room and 
an operating theatre, the latter 
being also furnished with white 
tiles and aseptic fittings, so that 
even minor operations performed 
upon patients who will return 
home the same day, can be car¬ 
ried out according to modern 
technique. 

The ophthalmic consulting 
room is also provided with a sep¬ 
arate operating theatre, similarly 
fitted up, and with a large dark 
room where three or four patients 
can be examined with the 
ophthalmoscope at the same 
time. 

To the medical cousnltiug room 
is attached an apartment for path¬ 
ological purposes, so that stu¬ 
dents can have the opportunity of 
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carrying out all bacteriological 
and other microscopical investi¬ 
gations alongside of their clinical 
work; patients being sent from 
each of the other departments 
for this purpose. Three small 
cubicles also lead out of this room 
which the students use for phys¬ 
ical diagnosis. 

The above is a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the twm new buildings 
which have been added to the 
plant of the Tsinanfn Medical 
College, aud which have now 
been formally opened. The 
opening ceremony commenced 
at ten in the morning, when 
a reception w’as held in the 
out-patient w'aitiug room, which 
was decorated with numerous 
presentation banners and flowers. 
The Military aud Civil Governors 
of Shantung and all the leading 
officials were present, as also the 
British and Japanese Consuls, 
Bishop Iliff of Taianfu, aud a 
large company of European and 
American friends. Having first 
made a tour of the Out-Patient 
Department, the whole assembly 
was conducted to the front door 
of the Hospital, which the 
Chiaiigchiin then opened wnth a 
silver key. The wards and 
other rooms having been duly 
inspected and enthusiastically 
commented on, the company then 
gathered in the large west ward 
on the ground floor, where the 
official proceedings were to take 
place. The Chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. P. Bruce, M. A., 
who warmly welcomed the two 
Governors and other visitors, 
on behalf of the Medical College 
Faculty, and described the double 
purpose for which the hospital 
had been erected, the relief of 
suffering aud disease and the 
presentation of the Christian 
evangel. 

General Chih, the Chiangchun, 
then gave a short address, 
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expressing in most kind terms 
his appreciation of the work 
which was being accomplished 
ill Tsinaufu and his sympathy 
with the objects of the Hospital. 
He was follow^ed by the British 
Consul, Mr. J. T. Pratt, who, in 
a most graceful speech, offered 
his warm congratulations on the 
completion of the new buildings, 
and referred, in most appreciative 
terms, to the architectural beauty 
which they displayed. Whilst 
China is the home of the fine 
arts, architecture, one of the 
noblest of them all, can hardly 
be said to exist in the country, 
and he considered that the erec¬ 
tion of such splendid buildings 
was in itself a fine piece of 
missionary wmrk, especially when 
one considered the grand purpose 
to which the building was to be 
devoted. 

A national hymn having been 
sung by the College choir, the 
Civil Governor spoke, drawing 
attention to the fact that the 
money w'ith which the hospital 
had been built had all been 
contributed by friends abroad, 
out of love for the Chinese 
people. The proceedings then 
terminated with the singing of 
the doxoiogy and the pronoun¬ 
cing of the benediction. 

The remainder of the week 
was entirely given up to festivi¬ 


ties in connection with the 
opening ceremony, receptions 
being held each day for different 
classes of the community, by 
special invitation. On the Tues¬ 
day morning, representatives of 
the leading Colleges and of 
the Press were received and 
shown round the hospital, and 
also Dr. Robert Speer, and his 
party, who had unfortunately 
been prevented from arriving in 
time for the official opening. 
Wednesday was given up to the 
leading merchants and business 
people, nearly a hundred of 
whom accepted the invitation, 
and all of whom were most 
cordial in their expressions of 
appreciation. But perhaps the 
most interesting morning of the 
week wms the Thursday, w'hen all 
the chief Mohammedans, includ¬ 
ing the old Mullahs, arrived. 
Most frieudly relations exist 
between the Hospital and the 
Mohammedan population, who 
never forget that the life of one 
of their Mullahs was saved a 
few years ago. A great crowd 
of them came, and no one could 
have been more hearty and kind. 
On that same day also the 
Faculty had the pleasure of 
welcoming Dr Simon Flexner, 
Dr Welch, and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Rockefeller Com¬ 
mission. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Foochow, July 7tb, to Mr, and 
Mrs. E. H. Munson, Y. M. C. A., a 
son (Edward Dornblaser). 

At Cbangteh, October 25tl), to Rev, 
and Mrs. E. F. STewxrt, C. and 
M. A., a sou (Iwcwis Floyd), 


At Weibsien, October 29th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Horace E. Chandler, 
A. P. M., a daughter (Eydia Eliza¬ 
beth). 

At Foochow, October 30th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Dennis, Y. M. C, A., a 
sou (Robert Arnold), 
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AT Chungking, November 5th, to Dr. 
aud Mrs. Freeman, M. E. M., a 
daughter. 

At Tsingchowfu, November lotli, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank Madeley, 
E. B. M., a son. 

At Soocbow, November 13th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Hawk, M, E. C. , 
South, a daughter (Jean Buchanan). 
At Yencheng, November 14th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Fred Hancock, 
A. P. M. South, a daughter (Alice 
Katherine). 

AT Hankow, November i6th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. GutterY, Y. M, 
C. A., a daughter (Jean Minton). 

AT Chungking, November 21st, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. V. Andrews, 
C. I. M., a sou (Albert Cornelius). 

MARRIAGES. 

At Changsha, November 3rd, Miss 
E. M. F. W. Frasch to Mr. Her¬ 
mann H. Becker, both C, I. M. 

AT Changsha, November 3rd, Miss A, 
H, Cl&uSEn to Mr. D. K. STRYBE, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Soochow, November 6th, Dr. Anne 
Humfhrevs, a. P, M., to Rev. 
E. R. Dyer, A. C. M. 

AT Shanghai, November i6th, Miss 
C. E. Easton to Mr. F. E. Parry, 
both C. I. M. 

DEATH. 

AT U. S. A., November nth, Mrs. 
A. Q. Adamson, 

ARRIVALS. 

September 19th, Misses E. C. 
Dickie and H. M. French and Rev. 
C B. Day, all A. P. M. 

October 5th, Mr. H. Mdssen, P. 
M. Press. 

October 15th, Rev. and Mr. G. H. 
McNEItr and child and Rev. A. D. 
Mit.EER, aipp. C. of N. Z. 

October 22nd, Miss G. Smith. 
October 25th, Rev. and Mrs. G. S. 
Miner, M.'E. M. 

October 26th, Rev, and Mrs. A. M. 
Sherman and family and Miss M. E. 
Bender, all A. C. M., Mrs. Brain and 
two children, A. P. M. South, Rev. 
and'Mrs. W. E. Crocker and three 
children, A. S. B. M., Mr. and Mrs. 
Matson and child, Mr, Hjerpe, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Johnson and Miss 
Burnham, M.D., all A. S. E. M, 
October 27th, Mr. C. A, Orson and 
Mr. Sven Cari.son, both C, I. M. 


October 28th, Mr. John A. E. Ner- 
SON and Miss Ruth W, Nerson, both 
C. I. M. 

October 31st, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Moncrieef, a. B. F. M. S. 

November iilh, Dr, and Mrs. 
Morgan, Dr. and Mrs. Smith aud 
child, Mr. and Mrs. BErr, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pound, Misses Whrerrr, Jack, 
Sheprey and SwehTman, all C.M .M., 
Mr, and Mrs. RodwkrR, F. E, M,, 
and Mrs. A. L. Shaprbigh, Misses 
M. Baxter, C. Warrenberg and 
I. E. Newcomb, all C. I. M. 

November 12th, Misses Pirie and 
Craig, Church of Scotland, Misses 
Horner and McMinn, M.D., Craw¬ 
ford and MondrE, all I. P. M. 

November 15th, Mr. R. G. Gord, 
Y. M. C, A., Mr. A. EutrEy and 
Miss B. Eof.sgaard, both C. I. M. 

November 17tli, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hawrsy 
and Mr. W. G. Colby, all M. E. M. 

November i8lh, Mr, and Mrs, 
Dabrin and three children, A. E. M., 
Misses Rudy, Marsh and Garbraith, 
C. & M.A., aud Mr. and Mrs. O. R. 
Magirrm, Y. M. C. a. 


DEPARTURES. 

October i8tli. Rev. aud Mrs. P. 
Mirne, P. C. of N. Z. 

October 31st, Mr. aud Mrs. GedyE 
and four children. Miss ShECKRETon 
and Master Crayton, and Mrs. and 
Miss Harmon, all W. M. S. 

November Ist, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Ea viNGTON and two children, C. I. M. 

November 12th, Mrs. H K. Rich¬ 
ardson and two children, Y. M. C. A., 
Dr. and Mrs. C. M. EKE and five 
children, A. C. M., and Mrs. F. D. 
G A MEW ERR, and Dr. and Mrs. 
McCartney, all M. H. M. 

November 13th, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thompson and child and Miss Brims- 
TIN, all C. M. M., Mr. and Mrs. AB¬ 
BOTT and three children, A. P. M., 
Mrs, Lowe and 5 children, A. S. B.M., 
Mr. and Mrs. RlCE and four children, 
and Mr. E. MopfkTT, all A. P, M., 
South, 

November 15th, Miss E. Rice, 
C. I. M., and Miss A. C. Etndbrad, 
M. E. M. 

November 17th, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
A. G. Harding and two children, 
C. E M, 

November 23rd, Mr, and Mrs. J. H, 
MSRROW and child, C. I. M. 


